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HON. DANIEL RUSSELL BROWN—When the 
history of Rhode Island and her public men shall have 
been written, its pages will bear no more illustrious 
name, and record no more distinguished career than 
that of the Hon. D. Russell Brown. If “Biography is 
the home aspect of history,” as Wilmott has expressed 
it, it is certainly within the province of true history 
to commemorate the lives of those men whose careers 
have been of signal usefulness and honor to the State, 
and in this connection it is not only compatible but 
absolutely imperative that mention be made of Ex- 
Governor D. Russell Brown, who was one of the fore- 
most figures in the public and business life of Rhode 
Island. 

Hon. Daniel Russell Brown was the thirty-ninth gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, president and treasurer of the 
Brown Brothers Company of Providence, and one of 
the most influential citizens of this State. He was a 
native of Bolton, Tolland county, Conn., where his 
birth occurred March 28, 1848, a son of Arba Harrison 
and Harriet M. (Dart) Brown. On both sides of the 
‘house Mr. Brown was descended from old and dis- 
tinguished families, many of whose members have 
become conspicuous in different callings throughout the 
southern portion of the New England States. The 
Brown family was founded here in early Colonial days 
and three of Mr. Brown’s ancestors came over in the 
‘famous band of Pilgrims who landed from the “May- 
flower” on Plymouth Rock, in 1620. The Dart family 
was founded by Richard Dart, who settled at New 
London, Conn., and purchased land there in 1664. His 
son, Daniel Dart, removed to Bolton, Conn., in 1716, 
and was the founder of the branch which has resided 
at that place ever since. 

The paternal great-grandfather of ex-Governor 
Brown was John Brown, whose son, also John Brown, 
married a Miss Perkins, whose ancestry goes back to 
the “Mayflower.” Among their children was Arba 
Harrison Brown, father of ex-Governor Brown, who 
resided at Bolton, Conn., most of his life, and there 
successfully followed the occupation of farming. His 
death occurred at Manchester, Conn., in 1887, where 
the latter part of his life was spent. He married Har- 
riet Marrilla Dart, who was a woman of unusual intel- 
‘ligence and character and was one of those prominently 
connected with the Abolitionist movement in Connec- 
tticut. Her death occurred in 1864 while the Civil War 
as still in progress, so that her material eyes never 
looked upon the complete fruition of her hopes. Her 
faith in the eventual outcome, however, was sure, and 
requently during her last years she made with the 
tmost assurance to her friends the statement that “the 
ar will not end until slavery has been abolished.” 
Arba H. Brown was a Baptist in religion, and his wife 
a Congregationalist; the former joined the Republican 
oarty at the time of its organization, and he continued 
a staunch advocate of its principles to the end of his 


life. He and his wife were the parents of eleven 
children, of whom Daniel Russell Brown was one. 

The childhood of Daniel Russell Brown was passed 
among the healthful surroundings of his father’s farm, 
and as a lad he attended the public schools of his native 
Bolton. From there he went to the Academy at Man- 
chester, and still later studied at Hartford, Conn. Dur- 
ing his early youth he assisted his father with the work 
on the latter’s farm, and there gained, besides a strong 
taste for the beauties of nature and a rural type of life, 
the splendid health which had stood him so well during 
his arduous career subsequently. Upon completing his 
studies at the Hartford School, he secured a position as 
clerk with the firm of Trumbull & Newcomb, large 
hardware dealers at Rockville, Conn. During his em- 
ployment by this concern he showed unusual ability, 
and two years later was offered the position of head 
salesman for the hardware firm of Francis & Company 
of Hartford. He remained with this concern until 
1870, and in the month of January in that year came 
to Providence, with which place his career has ever 
since been identified. Although but twenty-one years 
of age at the time, he had been offered a position as 
head of the supply store connected with the mills of 
Cyrus White. It was his desire, however, to become 
independent in business, and in less than three months 
after reaching Providence had formed an association 
with William Butler & Son, who had purchased Mr. 
White’s business, and the firm became known as Butler, 
Brown & Company. In the year 1877 Mr. Brown and 
his brother purchased the interest of the other partners 
and organized the well-known firm of Brown Brothers 
& Company, which not long afterwards became the 
largest establishment of its kind in the United States. 
This business was incorporated in the year 1893 as the 
Brown Brothers Company, and is still in active oper- 
ation to-day, ex-Governor Daniel Russell Brown’s son, 
Milton Barrows Brown, being *s secretary. In addition 
to his management of this great concern, Mr. Brown 
was also associated with a number of other important 
financial and business institutions here, and became 
president of the Old Colony Codperative Bank, vice- 
president of the City Savings Bank, a director of the 
old National Bank, and of many other concerns. 

Mr. Brown had become even better known in his con- 
nection with the public affairs of Rhode Island than as 
a merchant and business man, and was one of the fore- 
most figures in the political life of the community. 
From his earliest youth he was keenly interested in 
public affairs, and followed his father in his strong 
adherence to the principles and policies of the Repub- 
lican party. While still a very young man he began 
to take an active part in politics, and in the year 1880, 
when but twenty-four years old, was elected to the 
Providence Common Counci'. In this body he again 
displayed his marked ability in dealing with practical 
affairs and served thereon for four years. In the year 
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188s the Republican party nominated him as its candi- 
date for mayor of Providence, but this honor he de- 
clined in order to continue in control of his private 
interests. He became one of the presidential electors 
for Rhode Island in 1888, and four years later was the 
successful Republican candidate for governor of the 
State. The campaign of that year was a very interest- 
ing one and out of the total vote of fifty-four thousand 
six hundred and seventy-nine, the largest ever cast in 
the history of the State up to that time, he received 
twenty-seven thousand four hundred and sixty-one 
ballots as against twenty-five thousand four hundred 
and thirty-three cast for W. T. C. Wardwell, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. In the next campaign, that of 1893, 
he was again the Republican candidate, being opposed 
by David S. Baker, Jr., of the Democrats, and Henry 
B. Metcalf, of the Prohibitionists. Once more there 
was a closely ‘contested campaign, and once more Mr. 
Brown was the successful candidate, receiving twenty- 
two thousand and fifteen votes, as against twenty-one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, and three thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five for the other two candi- 
dates respectively. The election laws of Rhode Island, 
however, require a majority of the total vote cast in 
order to elect, and accordingly, there being no legal 
choice, the election devolved upon the General Assem- 
bly of the State. An exceedingly close and hard-fought 
political battle followed, in which great corruption was 
charged against the Democratic members of the As- 
sembly. It appears that at the opening of the May 
session the Democrats were in a majority in the House, 
and proceeded to unseat two Republican members in 
order to gain control of the grand committee which had 
the election of the governor. The House then passed 
a resolution inviting the Senate to join the House in 
grand committee to count the ballots and proclaim the 
result. The latter body, however, recognized at once 
that this project was an innovation of a distinctly illegal 
character, and promptly declined the invitation. 
followed this up by a resolution of adjournment until 
January, 1804, which was not concurred with in the 
House, the resolution being laid on the table. The upper 
body at once communicated with Governor Brown to the 
effect that a difference of opinion existed between the 
two branches of the Legislature as to the date of ad- 
journment. Governor Brown’s action was characteristic 
of him in its courage and promptness, and the Assembly 
was adjourned at once by his order until the following 
January. This, the Democrats of the Lower House 
declared to be ‘illegal, and they continued to hold rump 
sessions until the Assembly was reconvened in January, 
1894. At once they resorted to every device and plan 
in order to entrap the governor, but Governor Brown 
was as shrewd as he was fair-minded, and in every 
case avoided the trap. The Democrats, as a last resort, 
laid their case before the Supreme Court of the State, 
which, however, unanimously sustained Governor 
Brown, with the result that the unwarrantable procedure 
of the House was brought to naught, and the matter 
went back to the people. Intense interest had been 
awakened throughout the State by the long political 
controversy, and in April, 1894, an election was held 
which brought out the largest vote ever cast in Rhode 
Island. The result was never in doubt, however, and 
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Governor Brown was returned to office with a plur- 
ality of six thousand two hundred and fifty-five votes, 
his total vote being twenty-nine thousand one hundred 
and seventy-nine, as against Mr. Baker’s twenty-two’ 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-four. Mr. Brown, 
perceiving the evils necessarily attendant upon the old 
system, had been very active in the meantime to alter 
the constitution of the State so as to insure elections) 
by plurality. This he was successful in accomplishing, 
and he also exerted strong influence in favor of bien-, 
nial elections, as against the former one year term. 
Among other valuable services performed by him for’ 
the State was the securing of the passage of what was) 
known as the free text book law and of measures pro-) 
viding for the improvement of highways and other re- 
forms, including those regulating the business of surety’ 
companies and building and loan associations, and the’ 
factory inspector’s law. Governor Brown, during the 
three years of his administration, proved himself to be™ 
a most capable and disinterested executive, and gained’ 
the approval not only of his own political followers, ; 
but also of all right-thinking men in the State. This 
approval was expressed before the Republican National | 
Convention in 1896 by making him the State’s candidate 
for the vice-presidency. ; 

Ex-Governor Brown had for many years been prom- 
inent in fraternal and club circles in Providence, and 
especially so in the Masonic order, having taken his. 
thirty-second degree in Free Masonry. He was a 
member of Adelphoi Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons; the Royal Arch Masons; the Royal and Select 
Masters; St. John’s Commandery, Knights Templar; _ 
and the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic: 
Shrine. Mr. Brown was also prominently affliated ” 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association in this 
State; the Art Advance; the Talma, West Side and 
Squantum clubs; the Providence Press Club, the Rhode 
Island Press club, the Rhode Island Historical Society, — 
the Rhode Island Society Sons of the American Rev-— 
olution, the Rhode Island Art Institute, the Provi- 
dence Board of Trade, the Providence Business Men’s 
Association, and many other social, benevolent and 
literary organizations. He was also president of the 
Pine Ridge Camp for Consumptives. Mr. Brown was 
eligible to membership in the Society of Colonial Wars, 
and the Society of Mayflower Descendants. In his. 
religious belief Mr. Brown was a Congregationalist, 
and had for many years attended the Beneficent Church. 
of that denomination at Providence. i 

Daniel Russell Brown was united in marriage, Oc- 
tober 14, 1874, at Providence, with Isabel Barrows, 
daughter of Milton and Mary (Guild) Barrows. Three 
children have been born of this union, as follows: Mil- 
ton Barrows, who is mentioned above as secretary of 
the Brown Brothers Company; Isabel Russell and 
Hope Caroline. Daniel Russell Brown died at his home 
in Providence, February 28, 1910. : 
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FREDERICK S. PECK—On May 22, 1630, the 
Great and General Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
met at Boston, electing John Winthrop governor, and 
other Colonial officers. The name of Mr. Joseph Peck, 
of Hingham, stands at the head of the list of deputies, 
twenty-eight in number, who met to make Puritan law 
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for a Puritan Colony. In that historic assembly of 
legislators were John Endicott, Richard Bellingham, 
Simon Bradstreet, Israel Stoughton and Richard Salton- 
stall, while Humphrey Atherton, noted in Rhode Island 
history, Robert Keayne, Thomas Mayhew, Simon Wil- 
lard, Edward Rawson, William Hawthorne, and others, 
were of the legislative group that were destined to win 
high honors in civil life in the Bay Colony. On May 
13, 1640, the Great and General Court met at Boston 
and again the name of Mr. Joseph Peck leads the dep- 
uties, now thirty-one in number. Of this number 
twenty-three bear the title “Mr.,” four are captains, 
one lieutenant, one ensign, and two carry no title. In 
1641 the General Court of Elections met at Boston, on 
January 2, and Mr. Joseph Peck is still a deputy from 
Hingham, with distinguished associates, over whom 
Richard Bellingham was chosen as governor. Among 
them are William Carpenter, Henry Smith, William 
Cheesbrough, Alexander Winchester, Stephen Paine, 
and others, who, in 1641, through the agency of Captain 
Myles Standish and Mr. John Browne, purchased a 
township of land, eight miles square, of Massassoit, and 
later called it Rehoboth. 

“+ (1) Mr. Joseph Peck, who, with his brother, Rev. 
Robert Peck, Jr., were the founders of the Peck family 
in America, was the son of Robert Peck, a resident of 
‘Suffolk county, England. The son Joseph was baptized 
in Beccles, Suffolk county, April 30, 1587. Robert 
Peck, Jr., received his Master’s degree at Cambridge 
University in 1603; was a Puritan minister in Hingham, 
England, and, with his brother, Joseph, came to New 
‘England in 1638, settling at Hingham, in the Bay Col- 
ony, where English settlers of Norfolk county had 
founded a new Hingham on the Bay coast. Robert and 
Joseph took the freeman’s oath, March 13, 1638-39, and 
Robert was ordained teacher of the church at Hingham, 
Mass., 1639. On October 27, 1641, Robert, his wife and 
son, Joseph, embarked from Boston for his native land, 
having been invited, says Cotton Mather, to renew his 
pastoral office over the Puritan Church in Hingham, 
England, “where he was greatly serviceable for the 
good of the Church.” He died in 1656, in the midst of 
a loved and beloved people. Concerning Mr. Joseph 
Peck and his family, Mr. David Cushing, town clerk 
of Hingham, Mass., has this record: “Mr. Joseph Peck 
and his wife and three sons and daughter, and two 
men servants, and three maid servants, came from old 
Hingham and settled at New Hingham.” 

Joseph Peck married Rebecca Clark, at Hingham, 
England, May 21, 1617. After being the mother of five 
children, she died October 24, 1637, when Mr. Peck 
married , who gave him three sons. The 
baptismal names and dates of the children were: Anna, 
March 12, 1617-18, died July, 1636; Rebecca, May 25, 
1620; Joseph, Aug. 23, 1623; John, about 1626; Nich- 
olas, April 9, 1630; Samuel, Feb. 3, 1638-39; Nathaniel, 
Oct. 31, 1641; Israel, March 4, 1644. 

Mr. Joseph Peck was nearly fifty-two years of age 
when he settled, with others of his old town, as a co- 
founder, in New Hingham, New England. He was in 
he full maturity of physical and mental power, was 
well-to-do in worldly possessions, and belonged to the 

uperior class of English settlers in America. Whether 


aware of his lineage or not, he really had the blood of 
an early Saxon and Norman nobility in his veins, the 
proof of which was manifest in his own excellent and 
well-ordered life, and in the long lines of good men 
and women who gladly trace their ancestry to Joseph 
Peck of Hingham and Rehoboth. The election of Mr. 
Peck as a deputy to the General Court of the Bay Col- 
ony from Hingham, only a few days after taking the 
freeman’s oath, and his repeated elections to the same 
office, are proof of his social and political standing, 
while the other offices of trust and honor from town 
and colony confirm the record; he was a trusted man in 
the Bay Colony. 

Mr. Peck was a pioneer as well as a founder. Reports 
came to him of unoccupied lands in the Narragansett 
Bay country. Boston had just sent a ship-load of 
three hundred people to found towns and a colony on 
Aquidneck. Miles Standish had preémpted Sowams 
(Barrington). At Mt. Hope (Bristol) were Indian 
lands, the home of King Philip. Men of vision saw 
in the field attractive territory for new settlement, and 
“in the year of our Lord 1641, Governor Bradford of 
Plymouth granted to Joseph Peck, Stephen Paine, 
Henry Smith, Alexander Winchester, Thomas Cooper, 
gent., and others with them, and such others as they 
should associate to themselves, a tract of land for a 
plantation or township formerly called by the natives 
Secunke, for which the purchasers paid Massassoit ten 
fathoms of beads and a coat.” Most of the settlers 
were from Hingham and Weymouth, and as lands were 
apportioned according to estates, we have in the Reho- 
both Proprietors’ Records, Vol. I., p. 1, the estimated 
estates of the founders of ancient Rehoboth, in 1645. 
Richard Wright stands first with £834; John Browne 
second with £600; and Joseph Peck and Stephen Paine 
next with £535 each. Mr. Joseph Peck and family 
moved from Hingham to Rehoboth in 164s, thereby 
entering the new plantation as purchasers and founders, 
The first Peck home was in “the Ring of the Town,” 
and was located not far from the railroad station at 
Rumford, in East Providence. Here Mr. Peck lived 
an active, useful and honored citizen until his death, 
December 23, 1663, in his seventy-seventh year. 

(II) Joseph (2) Peck, first son of Joseph (1) Peck, 
baptized in 1623, settled near his father at Seekonk 
Plain, but, about 1660, removed to Palmer’s river sec- 
tion of Rehoboth. He died about 1701. 

(II) John Peck, second son of Joseph (1) Peck, 
settled near Luther’s Corners, on the east side of 
Bowen’s river. He was a representative from Rehoboth 
to the General Court of Massachusetts in 1700. He died 
in 1713. 

(II) Nicholas Peck, third son of Joseph (1) Peck, 
settled in the southern part of Rehoboth, near 
Munroe’s Tavern. He represented the town of Reho- 
both as deputy to the General Court at Plymouth for 
the years 1669-78-85-98, a period of nine years. He 
rose to the rank of captain in the Colonial militia. He 
died May 27, 1720. A 

(II) Samuel Peck, fourth son of Joseph (1) Peck, 
remained at the homestead on Seekonk Plain. He was 
a deputy from Rehoboth to Plymouth for two years, 
and one of the first representatives of the town to the 
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Massachusetts Colony, after the union with Plymouth. 
He was also a deacon of the Newman Congregational 
Church. He died in 1708. 

(II) Nathaniel Peck, fifth son of Joseph (1) Peck, 
is the ancestor of Frederick S. Peck, the subject of 


this sketch. Nathaniel and his brother, Israel, settled in - 


Barrington, then Swansea, Mass., on lands, a part of 
which are now owned by Frederick S. Peck, and are 
styled the Ousamequin Farm. This farm is a part of 


ancient Sowams (Barrington), which was purchased of’ 


Massassoit (Ousamequin), in 1653, by Governor Brad- 
ford, Governor Prince, Miles Standish, and others of 
old settlers of Plymouth, in 1653, for £35 sterling. A 
proprietary was formed by the purchasers, the territory 
was surveyed and plotted, roads laid out, and the lands 
were sold to the dwellers in the towns of Rehoboth and 
Swansea. As early as 1655, Joseph (1) Peck had 
secured an interest in the Sowams proprietary by a 
purchase of certain lands of the original Sowams pro- 
prietors. These proprietary lands, with certain salt 


meadows, Mr. Joseph (1) Peck gave, by his will, to his’ , 


sons Nathaniel and Israel. After their marriage these 
the two brothers settled in Barrington, building houses 
and rearing families, the land remaining undivided as 
one farm, until after Nathaniel, of the third generation, 
was married. Nathaniel Peck, father of Nathaniel and 
Israel Peck above mentioned, died in 1676, at the age 
of thirty-five, and his wife, Deliverance, in 1678, leaving 
one son, Nathaniel, as heir to all his father’s estate. 

(III) Nathaniel (2) Peck, son of Nathaniel (1) 
Peck, born July 26, 1670, married (first) Christian Allen, 
of Swansea, March 8, 1695-96. ‘Three children were 
born of this marriage: Ebenezer, Nathaniel and 
Thomas. Nathaniel Peck married (second) Judith 
Smith, of Rehoboth, July 18, 1705, of whom were born 
seven children: Daniel, David, Abigail, Bathsheba, Sol- 
omon, of further mention; John, John. Nathaniel 
Peck was a prominent citizen of Barrington, holding 
various public offices; was an officer in the Colonial 
militia and a deacon of the Congregational church. He 
died August 5, 1751, in his eighty-second year. 

(1V) Solomon Peck, son of Nathaniel (2) Peck, was 
born November 11, 1712, married Keziah Barnes, De- 
cember 29, 1737, and settled upon a part of his father’s 
estate. Eleven children were the fruit of their mar- 
riage. Mr. Peck was a useful and respected citizen, 
and Mrs. Peck a devoted wife and mother. On his 
tombstone are the lines: 


My flesh shall rest in hope to rise 
Waked by His powerful Voice. 


On hers: 


A faithful Wife and Mother dear, 
Such she was who now lies here. 

(V) Solomon (2) Peck, son of Solomon (1) Peck, 
was born October 20, 1738; married Mrs. Abigail Bar- 
ney (born Peck), his cousin, December 8, 1763. He 
lived in the house which is now known as the Ousame- 
quin farmhouse, where six children were born: Abi- 
gail, Keziah, Solomon, Darius, Ellis, of further men- 
tion; and Beebe. Solomon Peck died August 22, 1814; 
his widow, June 16, 1821. 

(VI) Ellis Peck, son of Solomon (2) Peck, was 
born in Barrington, August 2, 1774, and died July 27, 


a deep interest in town affairs, and his voice was always. 


1854. He married Sarah Hill, daughter of David Hill, 
who gave him seven children: Sarah, Abigail, Ellis (2), | 
Hannah, Asa, of further mention; Hannah and Wil-. 
liam. No children were born by a second marriage to 
Lucy Bliss, in 1818. Ellis Peck and family lived at the 
homestead of his father, Solomon (2) Peck. 

(VII) Asa Peck, son of Ellis and Sarah (Hill) 
Peck, was born in Barrington, April 7, 1812, and mar- | 
ried Lucretia S. Remington, daughter of Enoch and 
Phebe (Short) Remington, March 4, 1839. Mr. Peck | 
inherited a part of the ancestral acres bought of the 
Pilgrim proprietors of Sowams by Joseph (1) Peck, | 
and was born.and spent his life in the house occupied | 
by his father, Ellis Peck, and his grandfather, Solomon } 
Peck. It is probable that the house of Nathaniel (2) 
Peck stood on or: near this site, as a stone garrison | 
house stood in front of the Peck house, in the center 
of the eight-rod way that ran from the north end of 
the middle eight-rod highway to’ the Barrington river. 
Asa Peck was a farmer by home occupation, but onl 
energetic body, a resolute spirit and an acquisitive | 
nature led him into other fields, at first as a market 
drover and trader, and later as a dealer in wool-waste, 
establishing, with his son, Leander R. Peck, a success- | 
ful business on Canal street, in Providence, under the 
name of Asa Peck & Company, into which he later’ 
introduced his son Walter A. Peck. Mr. Peck’s busi- 
ness enterprises, honorable dealing and strict integrity 
won success and a comfortable fortune, which he trans-— 
mitted to a family of children worthy to receive a rich: 
family heritage and the foundation for a larger fortune, | 

Six children were born to Asa and Lucretia S. (Rem- | 
ington) Peck: Adelaide E., Leander R., of further | 
mention; George A., Juliette L., Walter A., and Ida : 
1p Mrs. Peck was a woman of unusual mental and | 
physical powers, with a moral and spiritual quality that 
constituted her a leader in Barrington society. Har- | 
mony, cordiality, generosity and hospitality character-! 
ized the Asa Peck home and family. Mr. Peck took | 


on the side of economy in town expenditures. Although 
a member of the minority party in the town, he was | 
chosen to fill important offices, and was a member of | 
the Committee of Twenty at the Barrington Centennial 
Celebration in 1870. There were two traits in the 
character of Asa Peck which must be emphasized, his in-j 
dustry and his honesty. Of this latter trait, his grandson) 
says: “Grandfather would go as far to pay a debt as’ 
to collect one, and while he expected a payment to the 
last cent in any debt due him, he was equally insistent} 
in the payment of the last cent where he owed another.”’ 
Other characteristics were his unostentatious charity, | 
his unfailing cheerfulness and his love of home. The} 
virtues inherited from his Puritan ancestors were trans-+ 
mitted to his children, and he passed to his reward] 
honored and respected. 

(VIII) Leander Remington Peck, son of Asa and’ 
Lucretia S. Cena ee Peck, was born at Ousame- 
qwin Farm, Barrington, R. I., February 12, 1843, died in 
Providence, January 28, 1909, and lies at rest in Prin-) 
cess Hill Cemetery, Barrington. After obtaining a 
good education in high school and academy, and busi 
ness experience through association with his ue 
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joined with his father in organizing the firm Asa Peck 
& Company. The business, buying and selling wool and 
woolen wastes, although new to Rhode Island, possessed 
elements of profit which attracted Mr. Peck, and he bent 
every energy toward bringing the venture to a success- 
ful issue. The firm, the oldest in this line in the State, 
has always kept its leadership by pursuing the policy 
worked out and followed by Leander R.: Peck, who 
was its inspiration and its directing head until his 
death. In addition to the founding and developing of 
a stable business house, Leander R. Peck was president 
of the Lawton Spinning Company; a director and vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company of Providence; 
a director in other financial corporations, and filled an 
‘important place in Providence business life. He was a 
business man of keen ability, but he had ‘other enthus- 
iasms, and regarded life as something more than a 
succession of business transactions. He bought the 
site he had previously selected for the Pomham Club 
grounds, and was one of the founders of the club, chair- 
man of its executive committee, and later its president. 
He added to Ousamequin Farm and rendered the 
‘grounds around the house spacious and beautiful; the 
| landscape gardeners being freely called upon to make the 
' old home a place of beauty. He was a great admirer 
of the light harness horse, and owned some very 
| speedy ones, but these were kept for pleasure driving 
only. His cultured wife, too, had her enthusiasms, the 
greenhouses and beautiful lawns showing plainly wom- 
_an’s taste. But her great joy was her private collection 
of silver and copper lustre. This collection was begun 
‘in 1899, with one piece left her by an aunt and one 
owned by her husband’s grandfather. In one room at 
Ousamequin, known as the “Museum,” there was but 
one piece of modern furniture, and that a tall standing 
lamp. The winter home of the family was in Prov- 
idence, the summer home at Ousamequin Farm. 

Leander R. Peck married, September 3, 1866, Sarah 
Gould Cannon, daughter of Charles and Mary P. 
(Fisher) Cannon, a descendant through female lines of 
John Howland and Elizabeth Tilley, both of whom came 
from Leyden in the “Mayflower,” Mrs. Peck being of 
the ninth American generation. Mr. and Mrs. Leander 
R. Peck were the parents of a son, Frederick Stanhope 
Peck, of further mention; and a daughter, Edith Rem- 
ington, born March 14, 1874, married, November 15, 
1898, Frank N. Phillips, president of the American 
Electrical Works, and has a daughter, Charlotte, and a 
son, Donald Key Phillips. 

There are many memorials to the memory of Leander 
Remington Peck to be found in the community in which 
he so long resided, two of them in the town of Bar- 
rington, and very near each other, being strikingly 
handsome and appropriate. In Barrington stands the 
modern high school building newly completed, erected 
'on grounds, which, with the newly completed building, 
were donated to the town by Mrs. Sarah Gould (Can- 
non) Peck, in honor of her husband’s memory, the 
building to be known as the “Leander R. Peck School.” 
The design is beautiful, the construction and the loca- 
tion perfect, but the true value of the gift is the love 
which inspired it, and the true philanthropic spirit 
which could foresee the great and increasing value of 


an institution which shall make men better by making 
them wiser. 

The second movement referred to is the handsome 
memorial tomb erected in the cemetery at Barrington, 
in 1909, by Mrs. Edith Remington (Peck) Phillips, as 
a tribute of respect to the memory of her father. In 
order to make the gift doubly effective and to forever 
provide for its proper care and preservation, Mrs. 
Leander R. Peck and her son, Frederick $. Peck, have 
founded a $10,000 fund to provide for the perpetual 
care of the tomb. 

(IX) Frederick Stanhope Peck, of the ninth Amer- 
ican generation, son of Leander Remington Peck, and 
grandson of Asa Peck, was born in Providence, R. L, 
December 16, 1868. He began business life in asso- 
ciation with his father in the firm of Asa Peck & Com- 
pany. He was a trusted and valued assistant to his 
father until January 1, 1903, when he was elected sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. This position he held 
until the death of his father, January 28, 1909, when he 
succeeded to the presidency. He is also vice-president of 
the National Exchange Bank of Providence; vice-presi- 
dent of-the Lawton Spinning Company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Eastern Coal Company, and a director in 
many other business corporations. The business lives 
of these three men—grandfather, father and son—have 
flowed in similar currents, and each has exhibited that 
same public spirited enterprise and progressive ideas 
which have carried each a little further along as con- 
ditions changed, but in business intercourse with their 
fellowmen the same spirit of fairness and upright deal- 
ing has actuated them. Asa Peck & Company, Inc., is 
their business monument, a corporation just entering 
upon its second half-century of successful existence. 

The old home “Ousamequin Farm,” is now a valued 
possession of Mr. Peck, not only for its intrinsic value, 
but for its hallowed associations. Long before it be- 
came his property he had bought an estate adjoining it, 
calling his new residence “Belton Court,” in memory of 
Belton, the early home of the Pecks in England. In 
politics he is a Republican, there departing from the 
faith of his father’s, and rendering Barrington valuable 
service as councilman, State central committeeman, 
and representative to the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, serving on the committee on finance during his 
entire membership and for six years as chairman. He 
is a member of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Boston Wool Trade Association, Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Bank Clerks Mutual Benefit Association, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Society of Colonial Wars, 
and the Society of Mayflower Descendants. His clubs 
are the Bristol Reading Room, Barrington Yacht, Bay 
Spring Yacht, Commercial, Economic, Pomham, Provi- 
dence Art, Providence Central, Rhode Island Country, 
Squantum Association, Turk’s Head and West Side. 

Mr. Peck married, June 6, 1894, Mary Rothwell Bur- 
lingame, only daughter of Edwin Harris and Eliza 
(Aylsworth) Burlingame, and a descendant of Roger 
Burlingame, who appeared at Stonington, Conn., in 
1654, Mrs. Peck being of the ninth American genera- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Peck are the parents of a daughter, 
Helen, who married Weir Williams, September 10, 1918. 
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GEORGE LOTHROP BRADLEY—The name 
Bradley is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and is a compound 
of Brad (broad) and lea (a field or meadow). It is 
local in derivation, and it can be readily seen that 
William of the broad lea would in the evolution of sur- 
names become William Bradley. The earliest mention 
of the name in England occurs in the year 1183, when 
the Lord High Bishop of Durham mentions an estate 
in Wollsingham which contained three hundred acres, 
and another at Bradley of forty acres, held by Roger 
de Bradley. 


Arms—Gules a fesse argent between three boars’ 
heads couped or. 

Crest—-A boar sable bristled and hoofed or, gorged 
with a garland vert. 


There are numerous townships bearing the name 
located in Cheshire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Southamp- 
ton and Staffordshire, the latter of which counties con- 
tains Bradley estates and townships of very great ex- 
tent. In 1437 there is mention of the Bradleys of 
Bradley. Again in 1475 the will of Sir John Pilking- 
ton, Knight, of Yorkshire, bequeathed to his brother 
Charles a place named Bradley. There are great and 
small Bradley parishes in Suffolk, and Lower and Upper 
Bradley in Kildwick, Yorkshire. John Bradley was 
Bishop of Shaftsbury, in 1539. In 1578 Alexander 
Bradley resided in the See of Durham, and about the 
same time Cuthbertus Bradley was curate of Barnarde 
Castle. Thomas Bradley was Doctor of Divinity and 
chaplain to King Charles I., and afterward prebend of 
the Cathedral Church of York and rector of Ackworth. 
His son, Savile, was fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and another son, Thomas, was a merchant in 
Virginia. 

During this period the persecutions and religious in- 
tolerance in England led many to emigrate to America; 
emigration increased to such an extent that a tax aimed 
at curtailing it was levied on all who left the country. 
This led many to slip away by stealth, leaving no 
record of their departure. Among the original lists of 
emigrants, religious exiles, etc, a number of Bradleys 
are mentioned. There are several distinct branches of 
the family in America tracing their lineage to the sev- 
eral founders who came to the New World in the sev- 
enteenth century. Few branches have produced as dis- 
tinguished a progeny as the Massachusetts Bradleys, 
of which family the Hon. Charles Smith Bradley, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, was a 
member. 

(1) Joseph Bradley, the immigrant ancestor and 
founder, was born in London, England, in 1649, and 
settled in Haverhill, Mass., in 1659. He married, April 
4, 1691, Hannah Heath, of Haverhill, and rose to prom- 
inence in the life and affairs of the town toward the 
close of the seventeenth century. The fifth garrison 
was in his house and under his command. ‘The 
Bradley family was among those of early Haverhill 
who suffered severely from the Indian raids. In 1697 
Joseph, Martha and Sarah Bradley were captured by 
the Indians. On April 17, 1701, Daniel Bradley was 
reported missing. The wife of Joseph Bradley was 
captured twice. The garrison at his house was sur- 
prised February 8, 1704, and his wife taken for the 
second time and carried away. An infant child, porn to 


’ thrust embers from the fire in its mouth, gashed its: 


her soon afterward, died of exposure and want, o 
was killed, as the following ancient tradition states.) 
Hannah Bradley received no kindness from her cap- 
tors, subsisting on bits of skin, ground nuts, bark of 
trees, wild onions and lily roots, on the terrible journe 
to Canada, after the birth of her child. The child wa 
sickly and annoyed the Indians with its crying. They) 


forehead with their knives, and finally, during her 
temporary absence from it, ended its life by impaling it) 
on a pike. She managed to live through the journey: 
and was sold to the French in Canada for eighty livres 
She was kindly treated by her owners. In March,} 
1705, her husband started for Canada on foot, with a 
dog and small sled, taking with him a bag of snuff 
to the Governor of Canada from the Governor of 
Massachusetts. He redeemed his wife and set sail for 
Boston, We are told that during one attack on the, 
Bradley house she poured hot soft soap on an Indian 
and killed him, and that the torture of her child was) 
in retaliation. Joseph Bradley died October 3, 17295} 
his widow Hannah, November 2, 1761. 

(II) Isaac Bradley, son of Joseph and Hannah 
(Heath) Bradley, was born in Haverhill, Mass., in }) 
1680. During an Indian raid, Isaac Bradley, aged 
fifteen and Joseph Whitaker, aged eleven, were taken: 
captive while in the open fields near Joseph Bradley’s. 
house on Parsonage road, near the north brook. Jos-| 
‘eph was, tradition tells us, a large, overgrown, and. 
exceedingly clumsy boy. On their arrival at the Indian } 
camp at the lake, the boys were placed in an Indian 
family until the spring, when the Indians intended to } 
take them to Canada. Isaac contracted a fever, and | 
the kindness and care of the squaw alone saved his life, | 
On his recovery he planned to escape, managed to get | 
away with his companion, and continued to the south- | 
ward all night. The Indians pursued them the follow- | 
ing day, and their dogs found the boys. They gave the - 
meat they had taken for food to the dogs, who knew | 
them, and were saved by concealing themselves with 
the animals in a hollow log, Some days later they 
came upon an Indian camp, but escaped without detec- 
tion. They continued almost without food or clothing for. 
eight days. On the morning of the eighth day, Joseph 
sank down exhausted, and Isaac Bradley went on alone, 
shortly afterward reaching a settler’s camp, and return- | 
ing for young Whitaker, whom he left at Saco, con- | 
tinuing on to Haverhill alone. 

Isaac Bradley married, at Haverhill, Mass., intentiongt 
dated May 16, 1706, Elizabeth Clement. 

(III) John Bradley, son of Isaac and Flizabeth | 
(Clement) Bradley, was born at Haverhill, Mass., April 
10, 1709. He married, and resided in Haverhill, all his” 
life, a prosperous and well known member of) the 
community. 4 

(IV) Lieutenant Jonathan Bradley, son of John Brad- 
ley, was born at Haverhill, Mass., and baptized there, 
February 22, 1746-47. He served with valor during the ' 
American Revolution, and held the rank of second lieu- | 
tenant in Captain Stephen Webster’s company, Fourth © 
Essex County Regiment, in 1778. He married (first) © 
intentions dated, February 11, 1773, Sarah Osgood, of | 
Andover, where she died September 14, 1790, aged — 
forty; he married (second) April 14, 1791, Sarah Ayer, © 
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who died October 20, 1820, aged sixty-five, at Andover. 
Lieutenant Jonathan Bradley was a resident of Andover 
for the greater part of his life, and was one of the 
leading men of the town in his day. He died there, 
February 23, 1818, aged seventy-three years. 

(V) Charles Bradley, son of Lieutenant Jonathan and 
Sarah (Ayer) Bradley, was born at Andover, Mass., 
December 17, 1792. He married (intentions dated at 
Newburyport, November 14, 1817) Sarah Smith, of Hav- 
erhill. She was a daughter of Jonathan K. Smith, and 
a granddaughter of Rev. Hezekiah Smith, a famous 
chaplain of the Massachusetts troops in the Revolution, 
and for more than forty years one of the fellows of 
Brown University. Charles Bradley was a prominent 
merchant of Boston, and afterward a manufacturer in 
Portland, Me. 

(VI) Hon. Charles Smith Bradley, son of Charles 
and Sarah (Smith) Bradley, was born in Newburyport, 
Mass., July 18, 1819. He enjoyed excellent educational 
advantages, and prepared for college in the Boston 
Latin School. He entered Brown University, drawn to 
it by the regard he had for his great-grandfather, and 
in 1838 was with the highest honors in his class, which 
contained an unusual number of brilliant men. Several 
years following were spent in post-graduate study in 
the University, and after taking the degree of Master 
of Arts he chose the legal profession for his work in 
life, and entered the Harvard Law School. Completing 
his studies for the bar in the law office of Charles F. 
Tillinghast, of Providence, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1841. In the same year he formed a partnership 
with Mr. Tillinghast. 

He sprang rapidly into prominence through his elo- 
quence as a speaker. His public utterances were all 
characterized by a masterly power of reasoning, com- 
prehensive knowledge, and a polished diction which led 
to his appointment often to speak on political and liter- 
ary occasions. In 1854 he was elected by the town of 
North Providence to the Senate of the State, where he 
was influential in securing the Act of Amnesty to all 
who had taken part in the Dorr Rebellion of 1842. At 
a public meeting in Providence, June 9, 1856, relative 
to the assault of Brooks on Sumner in the United 
States Senate, he said: 

Is it not well that the second city in New England, 
the first which is not connected by any personal ties 
with Mr. Sumner, should speak of this outrage, not 
in the first flush of our indignation, | but in the tones 
of deliberate condemnation? * We know that 
brutality and cowardice go haa in hand; because 
brutal passions and true moral courage cannot har- 
‘monize in the same character. * * * If the South 
upholds this act, the antagonism of their civilization 


and ours will mount higher and come closer and closer; 
and it requires no horoscope to show the future. 


Judge Bradley was a conscientious member cf the 
Democtatic party throughout his life, but had the sup- 
port and confidence of men of all parties in the city and 
State. .He represented Rhode Island repeatedly in the 
National Democratic Conventions, notably that of 1860, 
when the party was divided, and he adhered to the 
Unionists, casting his vote for Stephen A. Douglas. In 

1863 he was the Democratic nominee for Congress, In 
February, 1866, he was elected Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, as successor of Hon. 
Samuel Ames, receiving the honor at the hands of a 
Republican Legislature. After two years on the bench, 


years in which he discharged the duties of his office 
with consummate ability and with the greatest honor 
to himself and to the State, he resigned to give his 
entire attention to his private practice. On the occa- 
sion of his retirement from the bench the “Providence 
Journal” observed: 


He has discharged the duties belonging to that high 
position with a success, and, we may add, a judicial 
distinction, in which the people of the State feel both 
a satisfaction and pride, and which they had hoped he 
would long continue to illustrate in a sphere so honor- 
able and important. 


On the occasion of the opening of the Rhode Island 
Hospital, Judge Bradley, a generous donor to the fund 
of $80,000 which was raised at the time, remarked in 
his address: 


Every human being is united, by mysterious ties, 
with all the past and all of the future. Those who 
most fully realize the greatness of our being have the 
strongest desire to live after death, even on earth. It 
is no personal ambition, but a diviner instinct, which 
leads such nature to found, or to ally themselves with, 
great institutions, whose perennial existence of benefi- 
cence shall outlast their names and their memories 
among men. * * * Our State will bear proudly on 
its bosom through coming centuries this institution, 
expressing in its object, and its architecture the hu- 
manity of the age. * * In aiding, you place 
stones of beauty in these eae whereon the All See- 
ing Eye, it may not irreverently be said, shall read 
your name, though time and storm shall have written 
their wild signatures upon them. * * The sons 
and daughters of toil, as the day calls them to work 
and the night to rest, will look upon these towers, 
blending with the morning and the evening sky, with 
their tearful benedictions. In the time of illness and 
accident, if the struggle of life presses too hard upon 
them, this shall be their honorable refuge, builded with 
a beneficence akin to, and sanctioned by, the Divine. 


In 1866 Judge Bradley received the honorary degree 
of LL. D. from Brown University, and was also elected 
one of the fellows of that institution. For three years 
he officiated as lecturer in the Law School of Harvard 
University. In 1876 he was chosen professor of that 
school, and filled the chair with remarkable ability until 
1879. On his retirement.the board of overseers, through 
their chairman, Judge Lowell, said: 

We have suffered a great loss in the resignation of 
Hon. Charles S. Bradley, whose lucid and practical 
teaching was highly appreciated by the students, and 
whose national reputation added to the renown of the 
school. We had hoped that some incidental advantage 
of quiet and freedom from care might be found to out- 


weigh other considerations, and that the professorship 
was permanently filled. 


Judge Bradley travelled widely in America, and at 
different times had visited nearly all portions of 
Europe. With his love of letters and broad scholar- 
ship he united a genuine and strong love for agricul- 
ture and rural enjoyments, which was perhaps in a 
large degree an inherited passion. The grounds about 
his elegant residence in Providence, his farm property 
and products, and his attachment to ancestral estates, 
were a proof of his appreciation of all that belongs to 
the oldest and most important of human occupations. 
His tastes and culture were manifested in his great 
love for superior works of art, of which he had many 
noted specimens in his home. His oration before the 
Alumni Association of Brown University in 1855, his 
oration on the 250th anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, his remarks on the retirement of 
President Caswell from the presidency of the Univer- 
sity in 1872, and his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
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Society of Harvard University in 1870, were models 
of rich thought, graceful’ diction, and lucid argument, 
vindicating his right to be classed as one of the most 
impressive orators of his day in the United States. Of 
his address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the 
Boston “Daily Advertiser” observed: 

If there were any need for justification of the custom 
of annual addresses before the college societies, such 
an address as Judge Bradley’s yesterday gave that jus- 
tification completely. It is, indeed, remarkable to see 
an audience of so distinguished men of leading posi- 
tion in every walk of life. It is remarkable to have so 
much good sense, so many important suggestions, nay, 
so many of the fundamental truths upon which civil- 
ized society rests crowded into one hour. The power 
of the speaker on his audience, the hold with which 
he compelled their fascinated attention were again 
and again referred to through the afternoon. This is 
not simply the attention which people give to what 
they hear with pleasure, it was the satisfaction with 
which the audience received important principles, of 
which they felt the value, whether they were or were 
not new to the hearer. Vero pro gratiis indeed might 
well be taken as the motto of the address. The passage 
which showed how the bar of the country must be 
relied upon to maintain at the highest the dignity of 
the bench was received with profound sympathy and 
interest. It deserves the careful attention of the bar 
in every part of the country. 

His oration on “The Profession of the Law as an 
Element of Civil Society,” pronounced June 20, 1881, 
before the Societies of the University of Virginia, was 
regarded “as a learned and profound discussion of this 
subject, in which he argued that the bar is essential 
to the administration of justice, that the administration 
of justice is essential to the existence of society, and 
the existence of society essential for the protection of 
man in his endeavors to live according to the laws 
of his being.” 

Judge Bradley married (first) April 28, 1842, Sarah 
Manton, daughter of Joseph and Mary (Whipple) 
Manton, of Providence, R. I. She was born March 
Io, 1818, and died December 12, 1854, survived by three 
sons: I. Joseph Manton, who died March 7, 1870, un- 
married. 2, Charles, of whom see forward. 3. George 
Lothrop, of whom see forward. Judge Bradley mar- 
ried (second) August 4, 1858, Charlotte Augusta 
Saunders, of Charlottesville, Va., and she died in May, 
1864, her daughter, Janet Laurie, dying in the same 
month. He married (third) in May, 1866, Emma 
Pendleton (Ward) Chambers, of Winchester, Va., who 
died February 28, 1875. Judge Bradley died in New 
York City, April 20, 1888, while on a visit to his son, 
the late George Lothrop Bradley. 

(VII) Charles (2) Bradley, son of the late Chief 
Justice Charles Smith and Sarah (Manton) Bradley, 
was born in Providence, R. I., May 6, 1845. He received 
his early education under Dr. S. F. Smith in a private 
academy in Newton, Mass., and later attended the Uni- 
versity Grammar School of Providence, where he pre- 
pared for college. He entered Williams College, and 
was graduated therefrom in 1865. Shortly afterward he 
entered business life and went to Chicago, where he was 
engaged in business for several years. He next went 
to Colorado, where he was interested in gold mining, 
but, tiring of this venture and of business life, he 
returned to Providence, where he determined to enter 
the legal profession. 

He prepared for the bar in the office of his father 
in Providence, and after being admitted at once began 
the practice of his profession in the office of Bradley 


& Metcalf, of which noted law firm his father was 
senior member. His legal practice dealt more with the 
technical and involved problems of jurisprudence, and 
was for the greater part conducted in his office. He 
was well known in the ranks of the legal profession in 
Providence, as a lawyer of fine capability and masterly 
reasoning powers, but was of a retiring disposition, 
eschewing public life. Mr. Bradley spent much time 
on his country estate in the town of Lincoln, taking 
great pride in its beauty. He was essentially a home- 
loving man, and his home was that of the man of cul- 
ture, refinement and scholarly tastes. His library and 
art collection, the nucleus of which had been left him 
by his father were his special attractions. He was a 
member of the Hope and Rhode Island clubs of Prov- 
idence, and of the Rhode Island School of Design and 
the Providence Art Club. Mr. Bradley died in the 
prime of life November 9, 1808, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age. 

On October 31, 1876, Charles Bradley married Jane 
Whitman Bailey, who was born in the town of North 
Providence, July 13, 1849, daughter of William Mason 
and Harriet (Brown) Bailey. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
were the parents of the following children: 1. Charles, 
Jr., mentioned below. 2. Alice Whitman, born Nov. 5, 
1881; resides with her mother. 3. Joseph Manton, born 
Dec. 10, 1882; was engaged in business in Portland, 
Ore., for six years, at the end of which time he re- 
turned to the East, and engaged in cotton manufacturing 
in Brattleboro, Vt.; he married Margaret S. Walter, of 
Portland, Ore., and they have two children: Joseph 
Manton, Jr., and Margaret Bradley. He died in Proy- 
idence, R. I., March 15, 1915. 4. Mary Emerson, born 
June 18, 1884; married Dr. Emery M. Porter, of Prov- 
idence; issue: Emery Moulton, Jr., who died in in- 
fancy; George Whipple; Jane Bradley, who died in 
infancy; Arnold, and Nancy Porter. 5. Margaret Har- 
rison, born July 6, 1890; married Brockholst M. Smith, 
of Providence, and they are the parents of a daughter 
Helen Bradley Smith, born in Aug., 1914, and a son, 
Brockholst M. Smith, Jr., born Oct. 24, 1917. 

(VIII) Charles (3) Bradley, son of Charles (2) and 
Jane Whitman (Bailey) Bradley, was born in Prov- 
idence, R. I., December 19, 1877. He was educated in 
the University Grammar School of Providence, and en- 
tered Brown University, from which he was graduated 
in the class of 1898. Immediately on completing his 
education, he entered the employ of the Bell Telephone 
Company, and was assigned to the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
office in 1900. He rose rapidly to the fore in the office 
in this city, and by successive promotions was made 
superintendent of one of the departments of the plant. 
His promising career was cut short by his untimely 
death, as a result of blood-poisoning, on January 17, 
TQIO. 

Charles Bradley married, October 16, 1901, Helen 
N. Hunt, daughter of Horatio A. Hunt, of Providence. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley were the parents of the follow- 
ing children: Charles, Horatio Hunt, George Lothrop. 
Mrs. Bradley, who survives her husband, and resides | 
at No. 170 Waterman street, Providence, is well known 
in social life in Providence, and has been prominently 
connected with charitable and philanthropic work in 
the city. 
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(VII) George Lothrop Bradley, third son of the late 
Chief Justice Charles Smith and Sarah (Manton) 
Bradley, was born in Providence, R. I., October 4, 
1846. He was educated in private schools in Provi- 
dence, and in Newton, Mass., later attending the Uni- 
versity Grammar School of Providence, where he pre- 
pared for Harvard and Brown Colleges, passing the 
preliminary examinations for both institutions. He 
entered neither, however, but, becoming deeply inter- 
ested in metallurgical engineering, went to Freiburg, 
Germany, where he pursued a course in this science at 
the School of Mines, from which he was graduated in 
1867. On his return to America, he went to Colorado 
for the purpose of developing some mining property, 
making the journey across the plains in a stage coach, 
at a time when Indians and marauding bands of out- 
laws infested the region. The coach preceding that in 
which he was a passenger was attacked by Indians and 
all its occupants killed. After a short period spent 
in the West, which was filled with the thrilling exper- 
ience of the pioneer days, he returned to his home, and 
shortly afterward went to South America to inves- 


tigate mining conditions there. 


On his return, in Boston he met Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell, then a teacher ot a new system of com- 
munciation for deaf mutes, who subsequently went to 


' Salem, Mass., and, while giving instructions there, de- 


City. 


voted considerable time to the study and development 
of the telephone. Professor Bell later came to Prov- 
idence, where he met Norman N. Mason, who was then 
in the apothecary business, and they with others placed 
the telephone on a practical working basis. Mr. Bradley, 
deeply interested in the project, and keenly alive to its 
possibilities, was induced to introduce the invention in 
Boston, where in 1876 he organized the New England 
Telephone Company. In the following year he organ- 
ized the National Telephone Company in New York 
In the meantime the Western Union Telegraph 
Company had acquired the Edison patents for the tel- 
ephone, and there was a contract between the two 
companies for the monopoly of the system. This con- 
tract between the two companies resulted in a com- 
promise which gave the Bell Company an undisputed 
field. Its stock had gradually increased in value from 
one to fifty dollars per share, and eventually rose to 
eight hundred dollars per share. Through his hold- 
ings in the company, Mr. Bradley realized a goodly 
profit. His name ranks among the foremost in the 
history of the telephone, and he probably did more to 
make it a business success than any other man in the 
country. He saw from the outset the great financial 
possibilities in what others of recognized foresight had 
regarded as a mere mechanical toy, and became one of 
the original investigators and promoters of the inven- 
tion which has played so important a part in human 
progress in the past three decades. In his researches 
he was associated with Professor John Pierce and 
Professor Blake, of Brown University, and, encouraged 
in the undertaking by the late Hon. Rowland G. Haz- 
ard, of Peace Dale, who was confident that the tele- 
phone would be as universally used as gas and water. 

After establishing the telephone on a financial basis, 
in 1883 Mr. Bradley settled in Washington, D. C., and 
became actively interested in the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, which had been a business failure for 
more than six years. With the assistance of the late 
Hon. William C. Whitney, who was secretary of the 
United States Navy in President Cleveland’s cabinet, 
Mr. Bradley put the latter company in such‘a sound 
financial condition that its stock was greatly enhanced 
in value. 

Mr. Bradley later became interested in the Florida 
Coast Line Canal and Transportation Company, invest- 
ing heavily in its stock. This company was organized 
for the purpose of constructing an inland waterway five 
hundred and sixty miles in length along the eastern coast 
of Florida. Mr. Bradley gave this enterprise not only 
great financial aid, but in addition took an active in- 
terest in the management of the corporation, and for 
several years served as its president. In order to form 
a continuous navigable inland waterway, it was neces- 
sary not only to construct canals through the divides 
separating natural waters, but to remove shoals from 
the channels of these waters, and in places cut through 
sharp bends and increase the width of a number of 
tortuous salt-water creeks which form a portion of 
the route selected by the company. The canal is oper- 
ated under a State charter and has the right of eminent 
domain, and privilege of charging tolls on all canals 
constructed and channels improved, the tolls to be fixed 
by the president and directors of the company, and to 
be approved by the board of trustees of the internal 
improvement fund of the State of Florida. In addition 
to the rights acquired by the canal company under the 
above law the State Legislature, by special act granted 
to the company a land subsidy of 3,840.acres per mile 
for the purpose of enabling those interested in the 
project to obtain the necessary capital for the construc- 
tion of the canals and improvements along the natural 
waterways. This policy on the part of the State re- 
sulted in the Canal Company becoming such a consid- 
erable owner of land on the east coast of Florida that 
when an opportunity came to secure the construction 
of a railroad along the coast of Biscayne Bay, the 
Canal Company decided to grant a land subsidy of 
about 270,000 acres of land to the railway company, 
which resulted in the construction of one of the best 
railroads in the south. It soon became apparent that the 
directors of the Canal Company had made no mistake in 
subsidizing the railroad, as the construction of this rail- 
road not only transformed the eastern section of Florida 
from a wilderness into the greatest winter resort in the 
United States, but, in addition, gave great impetus to 
the development of the agricultural resources of that 
country by giving rapid transportation to the growers 
of delicate fruits and vegetables, which enabled them 
to place the products of their plantations in the northern 
and western markets in good condition. The vast 
improvements of the Canal Company, too, had drained 
large bodies of rich marsh land, which, when the water 
was lowered, were ready for the plow, and resulted in 
new agricultural enterprises, as well as the building of 
new towns and villages on both sides of the waterway 
for practically its entire length. A line of passenger and 
freight steamers was placed in commission and oper- 
ated between Titusville and Jupiter, one hundred and 
thirty miles to the south, another important factor in 
the opening up of this country. Until the year 1892 
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the inside waters of the Florida coast were supposed to 
be controlled by the State, and the canal company, under 
its charter, improved the channels of the Indian river 
where necessary. In the latter year, however, through 
the efforts of the late Senator Matthew S. Quay, of 
Pennsylvania, an appropriation was made by Congress 
to be expended in still further improving the river and 
in enlarging the canals owned by the land company. 
The question of jurisdiction being raised, the United 
States Attorney General gave the opinion that the ap- 
propriation should not be expended until the Florida 
Coast Line Canal and Transportation Company waived 
its rights to charge tolls on the channels improved by 
the company between Titusville and Jupiter. After some 
negotiations an agreement was made which provided 
that no tolls should be collected on that section of the 
waterway, and the money appropriated was then spent 
on the channel, and subsequently additional appropria- 
tions were made for the same purpose. The remainder 
of the waterway, however, is still controlled by the 
canal company. In the launching of this colossal enter- 
prise, in the financing of it, and in the subsequent work 
of placing it on a firm business basis, Mr. Bradley was 
one of the leaders. ‘To his consummate genius as a 
business organizer, executive and financier, a great part 
of the success of the Florida Coast Line Canal and 
Transportation Company is due. As one of the found- 
ers of this company he had no small part in the influ- 
ential place it holds in the growth and development of 
the interest of eastern Florida. In the difficulties which 
beset the establishment of so phenomenal an enterprise, 
he was ever the wise counselor, the’ keen, sagacious, 
foresighted man of business, and his own belief in the 
future greatness of the gigantic scheme infused into 
all engaged in it the courage which carried it through 
to completion. 

Mr. Bradley possessed the calm, judicial type of men- 


tality, was essentially an individualist and an original 


thinker. Although an idealist, he was endowed with a 
genius for the practical which made him a farsighted 
but dependable leader, a man whose vision might be 
relied upon, for it was tempered always with a regard 
for the practical. The broad understanding and toler- 
ance of the cosmopolite, the culture which comes with 
wide travel, constant association with men of influence 
in the world of finance, business and the professions, 
was his in a marked degree. He was a linguist of no 
mean ability, a fine conversationalist, a forceful and 
compelling speaker. He was deeply interested in liter- 
ature and the arts, and his home was the center of a 
thoughtful and brilliant society. He was essentially a 
diplomat, a man of affairs, of large visions. Nothing 
of a mean nature entered into his life; he was above 
the petty disagreements. Mr. Bradley was a lover of 
nature and outdoor life, and took an especial pride in 
his estate, comprising over eight hundred acres of 
land, in Pomfret, Conn., an ideal spot, commanding a 


magnificent view of the surrounding country. He was. 


one of the founders of the Pomfret School for Boys, 
and maintained a deep interest in it until the time of his 
death, serving as a member of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Bradley was prominent in social and club circles 
in New York and in Washington, D. C. He was a 
member of the Metropolitan, Cosmos, Elite, Chevy 


Chase, and Country clubs of Washington; of the Re- 
form and the Players’ clubs of New York. City; and 
also of the National Geographical and various other 
societies. He was a man’s man, generous, chivalrous 
and upright in every detail of his life, surrounding him- 
self with none of the bafriers which men who have 
attained the place of distinction which was his are apt 
to erect about themselves. In consequence, he was not 
only honored and respected but loved by a vast number 
of friends and acquaintances. 

On June 12, 1878, Mr. Bradley married Helen Mc- 
Henry Chambers, daughter of Dr. John Mason Duncan 
Chambers, a prominent physician of Virginia, and his 
wife, Emma Pendleton Ward. Mrs. Bradley, who ‘sur- 
vives her husband and resides on the Bradley estate at 
Pomfret, Conn., is a descendant from some of the earli- 
est Virginia families. She is well known in social circles 
in Rhode Island and in Washington, D. C. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley were the parents of a daughter, Emma 
Pendleton Bradley. 

George Lothrop Bradley died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 26, 1906, in the sixtieth year of 
his age. By the terms of his will, the Bradley estate, 
in Providence, R. I., containing twelve acres of land, 
became the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home for Con- 
valescents and Invalids, in memory of his only daughter, 
Emma Pendleton Bradley. ’ 


HENRY LATIMER BALLOU—A gentleman of 
refinement, culture and polish, a business man of integ- 
rity and ability, Henry Latimer Ballou will live in the 
hearts of his fellowmen more for his broad mind and 
vision, in reference to public affairs, than as banker or 
manufacturer. He was affiliated with the Republican 
party from youth, and labored earnestly for party suc- 
cess, but it was a cardinal principle of his political faith 
that a party should stand for a great deal more than suc- 
cess at the polls. His influence was State-wide and was 
always exerted to hold the party to higher aims. He 
firmly believed in the might of right, and with broader 
vision than most men, led in many popular movements, 
although he never hesitated to identify himself with a 
morally just cause, although it might be an unpopular 
one. He championed the Bourn amendment for the 
extension of the suffrage movement, the ten-hour law, 
temperance legislation, and convenient hours at polling 
places. He was faithful to every trust and duty, ad- 
ministered every official office to which he was ap- 
pointed as a public trust, was wise and judicious in 
counsel regarding investments, bestowing his counsel in 
so kindly a manner that his sincerity could not be doubt- 
ed. He was rarely blessed in his home life, his wife, 
Susan A. (Cook) Ballou, being a woman similar to him- 
self in taste and disposition. A woman of culture and 
strong character, she is a potent influence for good, and 
in a practical way aids in movements destined to ad- 
vance the public good. Her work for philanthropy has 
been far-reaching, and one of her favored objects has 
been the children of the Woonsocket Day Nursery and 
the Children’s Home, of which she has been president 
since its organization in 1889. For years she has been 
a member of the Woonsocket Board of Education; is 
past regent of Woonsocket Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution; past regent of the Rhode Island 
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‘ as Hakebears. “of ‘the I eric: Revolutién; a fre- 
juent delegate to national conventions ‘of the order of 
i hie Dai hters™ ‘ofthe American ‘Revolution, and past 
president . of ‘the: tate Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Rhode: Island. ‘She continues to occupy the handsome 
muy. “residence on. Harris. avenue, : oonsocket, her 
iN y. daughter sharing her home: 
Henry Latimer Ballou traéed his lineage to a a 
allouy who was first of record-in Providence, R. L., 
1646, the’ line being continued through his, son ren: 
tis So} . Obadiah, his son Ezekiel, his son Levi; a Revoly-: 
iona: patriot, his son Levi (2), his son Latimer Whip- 
po awe -LUL. D., bank cashier and treasurer, presi- 
ial elector on the Lincoln and Hamilin ticket (1860), 
of the Forty-fourth, fifth and sixth Congresses; 
Son, Henry’ Latimer Ballou, to whose memory this 
, e'to a useful life is offered. : 

“Henry: Latimer Ballou,.son of ‘Latimer Whipple and 
‘Sarah AL ‘(Aunnewell) Ballou, was’ born at Cambridge, 
as: s., October 14, . 1841, died: at his home in ‘Woéon- 
socket, R. I:, May 22, 1889. While ‘he was’ still’ very 
y ung, Woonsocket became the family: home and here 
a s after life was spent. He was educated in the grade, 
i ‘high schools of the.city, his public school courses 
A : supplemented by Boston Commercial School study, 
¥y a wide.course of private study and reading. At 
© age of twenty he entered the employ of the.Woon- 
ket Institution for Savings,’ of which his father.was 
sasurer from 1850 until 1887. He began as a clerkiin 

61, his duties being in both the’ Woonsocket National 
Bank and the Institution for Savings, and-in 1876 he be- 
5 1€ assistant cashier of the bank and assistant treas- 
ef of ‘the institution. During the years of*his father’s 
lohgressional service, the son filled his place as cashier 
d@ treasurer.’ This . tesponsibility ‘greatly developed 
=} young man, and he continued in office until his death. 
He acquired other important business ‘nterests, and was 
one’ Of the men of his city who could be depended ‘upon 

) sttpport every worthy enterprise. He was one of the 
incorporators: of the Woonsocket Rubber. Company, a 


socket® Wringing Machine Company, formerly the Bailey 
Wringing- Machine Company. “He was a member of 
he. Woonsocket’ Business Men’s Aésociation from its 
eginting, was treasurer of the Woonsocket. Hospital 
Cor poration, and for many years’ served ss Consoli- 
lated School’ District. as treasurer. 

LA ‘Republican | in politics, Mr. Ballou was Sash a 
elegate: to‘ the national convention of 1888, to be held 
be Chicago. « He made every preparation to attend, but 
is health was. failing so rapidly that at the last moment 
€. jotified his alternate that he would be unable. to act. 


vail. -He- was. a Sone tines Sethe of the Universalist 
= was assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
ise ool,. of. which. his father was. superintendent for half 
“century, and when finally, .on May 22,-1889, the end 
came, the city. mourned the loss of.a Christian gentle- 
man, whom all delighted to honor, His father, with 
whom he had so long and intimately been associated in 
business, survived him until May 9, 1900, not quite one 
year. 

Mr. Ballou married, October 6, 1868, Susan A. Cook, 


director of the American Worsted Company, the Woon- 
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who yet survives him (rg919), daughter of Willis’ and 
Cyrena (Thayer) Cook,-and, a descendant of Walter 
Cook, who settled at’ Weymouth, Mass., in 1643, *The 
line of descent: from Walter Cook is’ through ‘his: son 
Deacon Nicholas. Cook, his son Elder Nathaniel’ Cook, 
his son Deacon Ariel. Cook, ‘his son’ Colonel Levi Cook, 
his son Willis Cook, a successful business man and emi- 
nent citizen, his daughter Susan A. Cook, now’ the 
widow of Henry Latimer. Ballou: \Mr. and: Mrs. Ballou 
were the parents of two sons and a: daughter: 1. Lati- 
mer Willis, born in Woonsocket, R.'I., Oct. 8, 1872, a 
graduate, Bachelor of Science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, class of ’95; post-graduate of Cornell-Uni- 
versity, class of.’96; agent of the Guerin Spinning Com- 
pany, a man of influence and high standing ‘in his‘ city. 


' 2. Marie Louise Ballou, wife of Frank.Sewall: Bowker, 


of Wooster, Mass., is graduate Bachelor of Arts, ‘Smith 
College, residing with: her widowed‘ mother in’ Woon- 
‘socket. 3.; Roland. Hunnewell Ballot, a graduate Bach- 
elor of Science, Massachusetts Institute.of Technology, 
class of ’04; now treasurer of the Mankasset Auto: Tire 
Fabrics Company, of Connecticut, with headquarters at 
Providence. 

Mrs, Ballowand her children .are members of. the 
Universalist church; as ‘the husband, fathér. and grand- 
fathers had been, and like them Mrs. Ballon is active in 
church work. 


HON. ROBERT. LIVINGSTON BEECKMAN— 
Among: the figtires that have stood out- with especial 
prominence in the political affairs.of Rhode Island of 
recent years, and who have riséi to: positions of great 
esteem in the regard of the ‘people of this State, that 
of the Hon, Robert Livingston. Beeckman is particularly 
noteworthy.. Mr. Beeckman is a.member of’an: ancient 
Dutch family, and is descended from séveral lines which 
have. taken ‘a prominent part in. American affairs’ since 
the early Colonial period. 

» Robert LL. Beeckman isa son. of Gilbert Livingston 
and Margaret (Foster) Beeckman, and was born April 
15, 1866, in New York. City, where-his parents were then 
residing. As-a lad. he camé to Newport, R. T., ‘and it 
was in the public and private schools ofthis ait that 
he secured his education.. After campleting: his studies 
at. these institutions: Mr. Beeckman .entered -business 
life and: soon proved himself..to have an unusual grasp 
of practical affairs and a’keen business judgment and 
foresight.. He eventually became ‘a.member of the firm 
of: Lapsley, Beeckman &.Company, bankers. and brok- 
ers. ‘He was a member of the New York: Stock..Ex- 
change from 1897 until 1906, when he retired: in, order 
to devote himself to his interests’ in Rhode -Island. 
Since that time he has made:his’ home: in, the: city of 
Newport, and became very prominent in, the general 
life of the community.. He is a director ofthe Indus- 
trial Trust Company of,Providence, the. Newport Trust 
Company of Newport,.and ex-officio member. of the 
board of directors of the Rhode Island Hospital, Trust 
Company of Providence, and: of the St.. Vincent. de 
Paul Infant Asylum, and a trustee of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and the International Silver Com- 
pany. Since early youth Mr. Beeckman has been a 
staunch supporter of the principles and policies of the 
Republican party, and has taken an active part in 
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Republican politics for a number of years. He was 
soon recognized as a possible leader in this State, and 
was elected to the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives in the year 1908. Since that time he has been 
continuously in the public eye, and rapidly reached a 
position of great influence in» party affairs. He was 
returned to the State Legislature in 1910 and 1911, and 
in the following year was elected State Senator, and 
continuously served on that body during that year and 
the three years following. . So admirable was. the 
record that the made for himself ‘as a legislator and 
so valuable were his services both to this party and 
to the community-at-large that he was honored in 1914 
with the Republican nomination for governor of the 
State. He was successfully elected in the campaign 


which followed and reélected in 1916 and 1918, and has. 


held this high office with the greatest efficiency ever 
since. He has given Rhode Island a splendid business 
administration, and has been associated with much of 
the most important legislation which has been enacted 
in the State for many years. 

Governor Beeckman is.a-member of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and attends Grace Church at Prov- 
idence and Trinity Church at Newport. He is. also 
associated with a number of important organizations, 
both religious and philanthropic, and is a well known 
figure in social and club circles in Providence and New- 
port. He is a member of the Newport Reading Room 
Club of Newport, the Hope Club. of Providence, the 
Knickerbocker, Racquet and Tennis clubs of New York 
City, the Metropolitan Club of Washington, D. C., and 
the Travelers’ Club of Paris, France. Governor Beeck- 
man has always been a keen lover of all. out-of-door 
sports and pastimes, a fact which is. illustrated in his 
clubs, and his favorite récreations are tennis, golf, 
yachting and riding. 

Robert Livingston Beeckman was united in marriage, 
October 8, 1902, with Eleanor Thomas, daughter of 
General Samuel and Ann Augusta (Porter) Thomas, 
of New York. 


GENERAL JOHN GARDINER HAZARD— 
There are but few names more closely identified. with 
the life and history of Rhode Island, especially that part 
of it connected with the industrial growth and develop- 
ment of recent years, than that of Hazard, a family 
which from the earliest Colonial times has held a high 
place in the regard of the community and in its various 
branches is related to many of the best houses in the 
region. In industrial, civil, commercial, judicial and 
military affairs, as well as many other departments of 
social activity, it has contributed distinguished figures 
which have upheld its honor as well as that of the 
community with the highest credit and success. 

(1) Thomas Hazard, born in 1610, appears first of 
record in America in Boston in 1635, and was admitted 
a freeman there in 1638, and two years later of Ports- 
mouth, R. I. He was one of the founders and first 
town officers of Newport, along with Coddington, 
Easton, Coggeshall, Brenton, the Clarkes, Bull and 
Dyer. Mr. Hazard was made a freeman of Newport 
in 1639, and in 1640 was appointed a member of the 
General Court of Elections. His first wife, Martha, 


died in 1669, and he married (second) Martha, widow 
of Thomas Sheriff. 

(II) Robert Hazard, son of Thomas and Martha 
Hazard, was born in 1635. He was admitted a freeman 
of Portsmouth, R. I., in 1665, and from that time: 
until 1698 his name often appears in the Colonial 
records as chosen to fill some important position. In: 
1671 he bought five hundred acres of land in Kings 
Town, and in 1687 he was taxed in that town; and not 
long thereafter he built his house there. This house 
was still standing in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. In 1695 he gave to his son, George, the larger 
part of his Kings Town purchase. In 1710, a short time 
before his death, Robert sold to his son, Robert (2), 
the remaining part of his farm, with “my manor house 
where I now: live,” and the latter, in 1718, gave it by | 
will to his son, Robert (3), after his mother’s death, | 
making three Roberts who had successively owned the 
old house. The last, upon the death of his grand-' 
mother in 1739, sold to his uncle George the remaining 
part of the farm; it went next in 1743 to George’s son, 
Colonel Thomas, who in 1748 sold it to John Rose. In- 
1695 Robert Hazard gave his son, Jeremiah, two hun- 
dred acres of ‘land in Tiverton. Robert Hazard died in» 
1710. He married Mary Brownell, born in 1639, daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Anne Brownell, who lived to be one 
hundred years old, dying January 28, 1739, her obituary 
setting forth that she was accounted a very useful gentle- 
woman, 

(LIE): Robert (2). Hazard, son of Robert (1) and 
Mary (Brownell) Hazard, died in 1718, his will being 
proved in November of that year. He married Amey 
, who died in 1718, a few months prior to her hus- © 
band. His. will gave to his son, Jeffrey, three hundred 
acres of land, which he called “the farm where I now 
live.” It.was probably in that part of Kings Town) 
which became Exeter. To his son, Thomas, he gave two 
hundred acres in Kings Town, and one hundred and 
sixty acres in Westerly. To his son, Robert, he gave 
the old manor house, and one hundred and twenty acres, 
given him by his father; but Robert was not to have | 
possession of the house’and twenty acres until after his 
grandmother’s death. To each of his daughters he gave, 
when of age, one hundred pounds. 

(IV). Robert (3) Hazard, son of Robert (2) and 
Amey Hazard, was born June (or January) 19, 1703, . 
died in 1775. Early in life’ Mr. Hazard removed to 
East Greenwich, in which town are recorded the births 
of all his children. In 1739 he sold the old homestead 
with one hundred acres to his uncle George. By the | 
terms of his father’s will he was to have possession of 
the old home only after the death of his grandmother, 
which occurred in 1739. He married, in March, 1727, 
Martha , and the event is recorded in North 
Kings Town. 

(V) Jeremiah Hazard, son of Robert (3) and Martha 
Hazard, was*born July 25, 1736, and died in 1773. In | 
his will written in that year, he gave to his son, Jeffrey, | 

“all my lands lying in Exeter and in West Greenwich; 
to wife Phebe, all lands lying in Coventry (one nandtca 
and fifty acres); to daughter Abigail, etc. The will 
was admitted to ‘probate December 14, 1773. He mar-_ 
tied, November 6, 1760, Phebe Tillinghast. { 
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! (VI) Jeffrey Hazard, son of Jeremiah and Phebe 
Tillinghast) Hazard, was born in 1762, died in Decem- 
er, 1840. He was Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode 
sland from 1833 to 1835, and again from 1836 to 1837. 
de was also for many years a representative in the 
Seneral Assembly, and Chief Justice of the Court of 
common Pleas, and Judge of the Supreme Court from 
810 to 1818. He married Amey Tillinghast, born in 
773, daughter of Thomas Tillinghast. She died June 
, 1870. 
(VII) John Hazard, son of Jeffrey and Amey (Till- 
nghast) Hazard, was born in 1804, died in Providence, 
anuary 7, 1885. Mrs. Hazard survived her husband, 
nd died on May 12, 1888, aged eighty-one years. John 
azard was a farmer in early life, and resided in Exe- 
er, R. I. Later he removed to Providence, where he 
as engaged in mercantile pursuits. He was a Demo- 
srat in political sentiment, and at one time was a repre- 
fentative from Exeter to the General Assembly. He 
arried Margaret Crandall, daughter of Robert Cran- 
fall. 
| (VIII) General John Gardiner Hazard, son of John 
ind Margaret (Crandall) Hazard, was born April 15, 
(832, in the town of Exeter, R. I., died May 15, 1897, 
n Providence. He was one of Rhode Island’s foremost 
itizen-soldiers. The breaking out of the Civil War 
found him engaged in mercantile pursuits at Providence. 
dis patriotism and the stirring events of the spring and 
summer of 1861 led him to tender his services to his 
tountry. He was commissioned first lieutenant, First 
hode Island Artillery, August 8, 1861; assisted in the 
rganization of Batteries B and C; accompanied the 
jatter to Washington, and was soon after transferred to 
Battery A. He was ordered to accompany General 
Williams’ brigade to Ball’s Bluff on the day of the 
battle there, and arrived on the ground at daylight the 
following morning. The day was spent in getting canal 
oats in readiness, and putting on board the battery and 
norses. After dark he was ordered to unship, as the 
‘roops already across were ordered back to Maryland’s 
ide of the Potomac. This move of crossing to the Vir- 
ia side of the river was simply a feint to prevent the 
enemy making another, prior to our troops returning, 
which could only be done under cover of night. The 
following day the battery returned to its old camping 
round at Darnstown. About the first of November, 
jeutenant Hazard was ordered to report to General 
Charles P. Stone, at Poolesville, Md., where his battery 
remained during the winter, sending out a section 
weekly to do picket duty. During the great portion of 
the winter Lieutenant Hazard was in command of the 
‘battery, Captain Tompkins being absent on sick leave. 
Early in the spring the battery accompanied General 
Sedgewick to Harper’s Ferry, from which point two or 
three expeditions were made up the valley to Charles- 
town and Winchester, resulting only in slight skirm- 
ishes. In April the battery was ordered to Washington 
to ship for Fortress Monroe. Arriving at that point, the 
division was united to Sumner’s Corps, the Second. 
ieutenant Hazard accompanied the battery up the 
peninsula, and was almost daily engaged in the siege of 
Yorktown. At the raising of the siege it was put on 
hipboard on the York river and landed at West Point, 
here it joined the main part of the army again at Camp 
infield Scott. June 30, crossing the Chickahominy, it 
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was engaged in the battle of Fair Oaks, after which it 
remained in this work until the retreat was ordered to 
the James river. The battery was engaged almost con- 
stantly, as was the entire army, from the time it started 
until it reached the river,—more severely for the bat- 
tery, perhaps, at Peach Orchard, White Oak Swamp 
and Glendale. At Malvern Hill it was not ordered into 
the fight, yet sustained loss from the enemy’s artillery. 

On August 20, 1862, Lieutenant Hazard was commis- 
sioned captain of Battery B, and took command Sep- 
tember 1, at Alexandria, on its arrival from the penin- 
sula. It then rejoined the Second Corps, and accom- 
panied it through Maryland, South Mountain, thence to 
the battle of Antietam. From here the army went into 
camp in and about Harper’s Ferry, to refit and reorgan- 
ize. The battery at this time was in a particularly bad 
condition, horses worn out, men were ragged, and from 
constant marching day and night, the men had become 
slack in discipline. These evils, with the assistance of 
Lieutenants George W. Adams, Horace S. Bloodgood 
and G. Lyman Dwight, were speedily overcome. In 
October, 1862, Captain Hazard proceeded with the army 
to Warrenton, and from there, after the change in com- 
mand, to Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, where the 
battery remained in camp until ordered into the battle 
of Fredericksburg. On the 12th he was engaged from 
daylight until late in the day in shelling the same. On 
the morning of the 13th he was ordered across the river 
to report to Major-General O. O. Howard, commanding 
Second Division of the corps. The infantry having been 
repulsed again and again by many hard hours of fight- 
ing, it was decided to send Battery B to the extreme 
front in a very exposed position, within one hundred 
and fifty yards of the enemy’s line and under a heavy 
crossfire of their artillery. Their orders were to go in 
on the run or they would never succeed in getting into 
position at all. They did so, but remained there only 
about twenty minutes, when they were ordered out, with 
a severe loss of men and horses. General Couch after- 
ward told Captain Hazard that he did not expect to 
see him get out without losing his command, but that 
he considered the sacrifice called for, as the infantry 
were getting much demoralized. The horses of Captain 
Hazard and Lieutenant Bloodgood were shot under 
them during the battle. 

In April, 1863, Captain Hazard was made chief of 
artillery of the corps. At the same time a complete 
change was made in the organization of the artillery of 
the Army of the Potomac. The artillery of each corps 
was taken from the division and made into a separate 
brigade by itself, and placed under the sole command 
of the chief of artillery, who was made, by the order, 
a brigade commander. After the fatal blunder of Gen- 
eral Hooker, at Chancellorsville, the enemy left our 
front on their memorable campaign into Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Captain Hazard’s brigade accompanied 
the Second Corps on the chase after Lee to the battle of 
Gettysburg, where, after three days’ terrific fighting, 
Lee retreated across the Potomac. After following him 
to Falling Waters our army was put in motion for Vir- 
ginia, and struck the enemy again near Culpeper. The 
Second Corps had been in a severe fight with a portion 
of the enemy at Auburn Hill and Bristoe Station, Cap- 
tain Hazard’s command taking a very important part 
in the result of the day. 
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Soon after, the army went into winter quarters on 
the Rapidan. In April, 1864, Captain Hazard was made 
major of his regiment, and assigned to the command of 
the Second Brigade of the Artillery Reserves. When 
the army broke camp on the 4th of May, he accompanied 
his brigade to the Wilderness; thence to Spottsylvania, 
where the brigade was attached to that part of General 
Tidball’s, of the Second Corps, with which he continued 
through the battle of the Po, Mattapony, North Anna 
and Cold Harbor, to Petersburg. On July 1, 1864, Gen- 
eral Tidball was ordered to West Point as commander, 
and the consolidated brigade was placed under Major 
Hazard’s command. The brigade was engaged almost 
daily from May 5 until August 1; from that time, until 
about September 1, it remained quiet, with the excep- 
tion of the battle of Deep Bottom, and the unfortunate 
repulse at Ream’s Station, where he lost eight guns and 
all the officers of Battery B, captured by the enemy. 

On August 8, Major Hazard was made lieutenant- 
colonel by brevet, for “gallant and meritorious services.” 
During the fall and winter of 1864 his command occu- 
pied various forts in the works in front of Petersburg, 
at times withdrawing a-few batteries for some of the 
various moves and expeditions sent out during the win- 
ter. Most of the time he occupied the line, Colonel 
Hazard had in his command nineteen light, four heavy 
and six mortar batteries, stationed at the most impor- 
tant points and requiring the greatest care and watchful- 
ness. On March 28 the brigade broke camp and moved 
with the corps across Hatcher’s Run, where they engaged 
the enemy, in connection with the grand advance of the 
whole army. Richmond and Petersburg falling, they 
pursued the enemy to Appomattox Court House, their 
corps being immediately on the heels of Lee’s army. 
They were constantly skirmishing with them to the 
very hour of their surrender. The last battle engaged in 
was at Farmersville, April 7 and 8. On May 3, 1865, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hazard was made colonel and briga- 
dier-general by brevet “for meritorious service during 
the war.” He was recommended for these brevets by 
his superior officers several months prior. He accom- 
panied his brigade from Virginia to Washington, and 
participated in the Grand Review. At the disbanding of 
the artillery, he was ordered to report with his regiment 
(Colonel Tompkins having been mustered out) to 
Rhode Island, and on July 1 was mustered out. On 
July 11, General Hazard was commissioned colonel of 
the Fifth United States Volunteers, retaining his brevet 
tank of brigadier-general, and ordered by the Secretary 
of War to make his headquarters. at Fort Wadsworth, 
S. I, New York harbor, and he ‘commanded 
that post until March 9, 1866, when his regiment was 
mustered out of service. After the war the greater part 
of the active business life of General Hazard was passed 
in the South, making his headquarters at New Orleans, 
engaged in the cotton business. He made a number of 
business trips abroad. 

General Hazard died May 15, 1807, in Providence, 
R. I. His funeral took place from Grace Episcopal 
Church, May 18, there being present besides friends a 
large representation of the Loyal Legion, of which the 
deceased had been a member. The interment was at 
Swan Point Cemetery, Providence. The Providence 
“Daily Journal,” in its issue for May 19, 1807, said: 


The reputation which General Hazard earned by his 
valor aurine the struggle of the Rebellion was wel 
sustained by his upright life in the time of peace 
which followed its close. That he held the love anc 
respect of all who knew him was fully evidenced by 
the large number of friends who gathered in : 
church to pay the last tribute possible to the deceased} 


The Providence “News,” for May 18, 1897, also paid) 
him a tribute: | 


The late John Gardiner Hazard, to whose memory 
the last tributes are to-day paid, was one of Rhode 


for though the severe service of the soldier had un-). 
doubtedly had its effects on his physical constitution 
he had all the spirit of young manhood, and was a 
charming associate wherever he moved, 


LAURISTON HARTWELL HAZARD—In 180 
the Hazard Cotton Company was organized in the city) 
of Providence, Captain Jeffrey Hazard, president; Lau- 
riston H. Hazard, treasurer. Captain Hazard, a brave 
officer of the Union, has long since gone to his reward)| - 
but his son, Lauriston H., still holds the position tc) 
which he was elected in 1894. He is a grandson of 
John and Margaret (Crandall) Hazard (q. v.), whose 
two sons, General John Gardiner Hazard and Captain 
Jeffrey Hazard, were two of the gallant sons of Rhode 
Island, who won fame in the war between the States. 

Captain Jeffrey Hazard, second son of John and Mar- 
garet (Crandall) Hazard, and brother of General Joh re 
G. Hazard, was born in Exeter, R. I., September 23, 
1835, and died in Providence, R. I., November 21, 1911.| 
He was educated in the graded and high schools of! 
Providence, and began business life in the Manufac- 
turers’ Bank, holding the position of teller at the time! 
he enlisted for service in the Union army, October Sy! 
1861. He went to the front as second lieutenant, Bat-) 
tery A, First Rhode Island Light Artillery. Later he 
was commissioned first lieutenant, and appointed regi 
mental adjutant. With Battery A he saw hard service, 
and in many battles won high praise for his bravery. 
He fought at Ball’s Bluff, Yorktown, Fair Oaks, Mal- 
vern Hill, and Antietam, the only battery officers pres 
ent at the last-named battle being Lieutenants Hazard 
and Mason. But the battery covered itself with glory,, 
and on October 10, 1862, Lieutenant Hazard became: 
captain, and was assigned to Battery H, Rhode Island) 
Light Artillery, a battery recruited in Providence. He 
commanded Battery H until August 17, 1863, when he! 
resigned and returned to Providence. _ 

After his return from the war, Captain Hazard en-} 
tered the employ of the American Wood Pulp Company, | 
at Providence, later going with William H. Reynolds, 
a cotton broker, with whom he remained until 1868. In} 
that year he formed a partnership with A. Duncan 
Chapin, and as Hazard & Chapin the firm conducted a} 
successful cotton brokerage business for a period ot 
twenty-six years, 1868-94. In the last-named year the: 
Hazard Cotton Company was incorporated, Captain Jef-’ 
frey Hazard, president; Lauriston H. Hazard, treasurer; 
F, O. Allen, secretary. As executive head of the com-/ 
pany bearing his name, Captain Hazard had greater 
scope for his business ability, and until death, seventeen 
years later, he continued the active, resourceful, suc- | 


cessful business man. At the time of his death he was) 
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the oldest cotton merchant in Providence in active busi- 
ness. 

The family politics had hitherto been Democratic, but 
Captain Hazard opposed his father and brother and 
acted with the Republican party, although he had no 
desire for political office, nor did he accept one during 
his entire lifetime. He was a companion of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Mas- 
sachusetts Commandery; member of Prescott Post, No. 
1, Grand Army of the Republic, of Providence; member 
of the Maine Artillery Veteran Corps of Providence; 
member and vestryman of Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church; member of the Providence Art Club, Squan- 
tum Association and Hope Club. He was a man highly 
esteemed socially, and was universally admired for his 
genial, manly nature and disposition. 

Captain. Hazard married, October 20, 1865, Anna 
Hartwell, daughter of John B. and Harriet (Hall) 
Hartwell, of Providence. Mr. and Mrs. Hazard were 
the parents of: Lauriston Hartwell, of further men- 
ion; John Hartwell, died young; Margaret Crandall, 
ied young; Marion, married Leland H. Littlefield, of 
rovidence;\ Harriet Hall, married William H. Dixon; 
Anna Rosalind, married William H. Barnum. 
Lauriston Hartwell Hazard was born in Providence, 
. I., November 22, 1866, and is a “true native son,” one 
of the city’s successful business men. He was educated 
in private schools, Providence High School, and Brown 
niversity, receiving his Bachelor’s degree from Brown 
ith the graduating class of 1889. ‘The business in 
hich his honored father was engaged appealed to him, 
nd immediately after leaving the University he entered 
the employ of the cotton brokerage firm; Hazard & 
Chapin. When in 1904 the business was incorporated 
s the Hazard Cotton Company, he was elected treas- 
lurer, a post he has most ably filled for fourteen years. 
he company is an important factor in the cotton mar- 
ket, has widely-extended connections and transacts a 
Slarge business. In club and social life Mr. Hazard is 
very popular, belonging to the Agawam Hunt Club, 
Providence Art Club, and Hope Club, of which he is 
Horesident, and to the Squantum Association. His fav- 
ored philanthropy is the Rhode Island Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, of which he is an ex- 
Woresident, and since 1913 he has been a trustee of But- 
‘er Hospital. Member of Rhode Island Board of Parole, 
appointed by Governor Beeckman, when the board was 
instituted. He is a vestryman of Grace Protestant 
Episcopal Church, an office his: father also held, and in 
yolitics he is a Republican. 

))} Mr. Hazard married, June 19, 1907, Elizabeth Paine 
5ackett, daughter of Adjutant-General Frederic Mosley 
and Emma Louise (Paine) Sackett, and a granddaugh- 
er of Adnah Sackett, who came to Providence when a 
ad, became head of the jewelry manufacturing firm, 
Sackett, Davis & Company, and was one of the leading 
Democrats of the State and twice party candidate for 
Wsovernor. Mr. and Mrs. Hazard are the parents of two 
laughters: Elizabeth and Marion. 


HERVEY ARMINGTON, M. D.—For more than 
‘wo hundred years the name of Armington has been 
me of the best known in New England. Descendants 
of the original settler have during that period played 
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prominent parts in public and official life, in military 
affairs, in the professions, and in business and commer- 
cial enterprises. The family has flourished in those parts 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island which immediately 
adjoin each other, and its sons have left the imprint of 
their lives on the communities wherein they have 
resided. The name is found frequently in Revolution- 
ary rosters, in connection with both the army and navy, 
and is found in the high places during that period of 
upbuilding which followed the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and has continued since that early time to 
grow in prestige and honor. Loyalty, patriotism, able 
and signal service has brought honor to the house and 
entitled it to high rank among the families which have 
done much for our country. 

It is with the line of descent from the founder of 
the late Hervey Armington, and his distinguished for- 
bears, Asa Watson Armington, a well known figure in 
the financial world of Providence, R. I., in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and the late Hon. James 
Hervey Armington, that this article is to deal, The 
arms of the Armington family is as follows: 

Arms—Per chevron or and azure, in chief two lions 
rampant combatant of the second, in base a lion ram- 
pant of the first. 

(1) Joseph Armington, immigrant ancestor and 
founder of the line in America, was born on the Island 
of Guernsey, Great Britain. He came from England 
to the American Colonies in 1714, settling in Boston, 
Mass., where he remained for a short time. He re- 
turned to England on business, and died there in 
1715. His wife, a woman of great culture and unusual 
education for the time, after the death of her husband 
established a school in Roxbury, Mass., where she 
taught French. 

(II) Joseph (2) Armington, son of Joseph (1) Arm- 
ington, was born about 1707, on the Island of Guern- 
sey, Great Britain, and accompanied his parents to 
America. Upon reaching his majority he removed to 
Rehoboth, Mass., where he established himself, and 
where he died on August 15, 1746. He followed the 
trade of brick-maker. Joseph (2) Armington married 
in Rehoboth, Mass., May 27, 17290, Hannah Chaffee, 
born October 3, 1707, daughter of Jonathan and Han- 
nah (Carpenter) Chaffee. (See Chaffee IV). “Han- 
nah, widow of Joseph,” died at Rehoboth, February 22, 
1799. Their children were: Nicholas, born Jan. 12, 
1730; Joseph, mentioned below; Josiah, July 28, 1733; 
John, June 12, 1735; Deliverance, Oct. 24, 1737; Sus- 
annah, Jan. 9, 1739; Hannah, April 20, 1742; Josiah (2), 
April 4, 1744; William, Nov, 22, 1746. 

(III) Joseph (3) Armington, son of Joseph (2) and 
Hannah (Chaffee) Armington, was born in Rehoboth, 
Mass., June 4, 1731. He was a prominent citizen of 
the town, and a farmer, as were most men of the 
period. He married, April 19, 1760, Esther Walker, of 
Rehoboth, daughter of Daniel and Hannah (Barstow) 
Walker. (See Walker VI). Their children were: 
Nathan, born Novy. 7, 1761; Susanna, Sept. 29, 1762; 
Nancy, May 14, 1765; Asa, mentioned below; Walker, 
March 6, 1769; Pelcvsin, Aug. 27, 1771; Joseph, March 
31, 1774; Esther, March 17, 1777; George, June 17, 
1779; Sylvester Ambrose, Aug. 19, 1782; Gardner, July 
6, 1785; Hannah B., Aug. 21, 1787; James Gardiner, 
Sept. 9, 1789; Daniel, Oct. 12, 1791. 
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(IV) Asa Armington, son of Joseph (3) and Esther 
(Walker) Armington, was born April 19, 1767. He 
married Bethia Remington, and they were the parents 
of the following children: Asa Watson, born Aug. 18, 
1791; Dr. Hervey, mentioned below; Ira, April 28, 
1795; Polly W., April 1, 1798; Mary A., Dec. 31, 1800 ; 
Ira (2), May 1, 1803; Horace W., Sept. 22, 1805, died 
and was buried in the Bay of Honduras; Emma B., 
Jan. 31, 1808. : 

(V) Dr. Hervey Armington, son of Asa and Bethia 
(Remington) Armington, was born July 25, 1793. His 
death occurred in Providence, R. I., on August 3, 1868. 
It would be impossible to give a better or more com- 
prehensive account of his life, one which showed more 
clearly the regard in which he was held in Providence, 
the feeling of the public toward the man and the phy- 
sician whom it loved and revered, than the sketch of his 
life, published in the Providence “Daily Journal,” under 
the date of August 8, 1868: 


Dr. Hervey Armington, whose death we have al- 
ready announced, was one of our oldest physicians, 
and his departure from us deserves something more 
than a simple record of the fact. Dr. Armington was 
descended from Joseph Armington, who, with his 
family, came to Boston from England in the year 
1714. He was born in Barrington, R. I., and his ele- 
mentary education was obtained in a common country 
school. He subsequently completed his course of in- 
struction at an academy at Leicester, Mass. During 
his minority he spent several years in a seafaring 
life, for which he had a fondness, and as second mate, 
and afterward as chief mate, sailed to Virginia, thence 
to Brazil, touching at some ports in Portugal. The 
War of 1812 broke up commercial marine, dissipated 
the golden dreams of this peaceful vocation, and led 
to the opening of a business in a country store. This 
proving unsuccessful it was abandoned, and the steps 
of enterprise were turned to the west. Previous to 
1812 young Armington proceeded to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
taking passage to Philadelphia in a schooner just 
started as a pioneer in the regular freighting business, 
thence travelling on foot to Pittsburgh, and from that 
place descending the Ohio in a skiff built by himself 
and his travelling companion. In Cincinnati he en- 
gaged in the study of medicine in the office of Drs. 
Hough and Whitman, and after completing his pre- 
paratory studies became a student in the Ohio Medical 
College, at_the head of which was the late Daniel 
Drake, M. D. While pursuing his medical studies, he 
set up soda water fountains (the first probably in the 
West, in Maysville, Chillicothe, St. Louis, Louisville), 
and thus contributed to the cause of temperance by 
substituting a wholesome and delightful beverage for 
intoxicating liquors. In 1822 he was graduated with 
the honors of the institution, and after receiving his 
degree established himself in a settlement (if we 
mistake not, called ‘““‘Yankeetown’”’), about thirty-seven 
miles from Cincinnati. Here he continued but a 
single season. Dr. Armington remained in the West 
nearly five years, when he returned to Providence and 
engaged in the drug business, practicing his profes- 
sion occasionally. He likewise engaged in trade in 
connection with navigation but failing of anticipated 
success he returned to the practice of medicine, which 
became extensive, and in which he ever afterward 
continued. He was a member of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society, and for nine years its treasurer. He 
was also at one time president of the Providence As- 
sociation of Physicians, and enjoyed the fullest con- 
fidence and respect of his associates. His medical 
practice covered a period of about forty years. 

Dr. Armington was very domestic in his habits, and 
found his chief enjoyment in the bosom of his family, 
and in the society of friends who always met a cordial 
welcame at his home. Though taking no active part 
in political affairs, he cherished firmly his early and 
deliberately formed opinions, which his ballot at the 
polls undisguisedly expressed. For many years Dr. 
Armington was a member of the school committee, 
and during his entire official connection with that body 
discharged with scrupulous fidelity the duties assigned 
to him. No one felt deeper interest in the education 
of the young, cr appreciated more accurately the im- 
portance of our public school system. Changes bear- 
ing evidence of improvement, either in the construc- 
tion of school houses, or in methods of teaching, re- 


He wai 
prompt to meet all calls for professional services, anc 
the cases of his poorest patients, from many of who 
no pecuniary compensation was expected or rendered) 
always received conscientious attention. Even afte 
declining health warned him to be sparing of hil} 
strength, his ready sympathy for the _ suffering 

prompted him often to transcend prudence in minister’ 
ing at the bedside of disease and pain. He died witl} 
calm and cheerful submission to Divine Will. His lifi 
was formed under the abiding influence of fundamen 
tal Christian principles to which he gave unqualified 
acceptance. To his family and to a wide circle o 
friends his death came as a deep grief. From the med 
ical profession a respected and valued member wa 
removed, while from a still wider circle of those b 
whom he was honored as a dispenser of healing ha 
been taken one whose memory was ever fragrant 0 
a kind and willing service. He was the last, but one! 
of a family of eight brothers and sisters. He passe¢ 
away August 8, 1868, leaving behind a record full o 
usefulness and high worth. 


Dr. Hervey Armington married, on December 25 
1825, Ardelia Allin, born April 21, 1803, daughter of 
Captain Pearce Samuel and Hannah (Baker) Allin 
(See Allin IV). Their children were: Samuel Allin) 
married Sarah Sweet, both deceased; Hannah Bethia 
died unmarried; Horace Ward, died unmarried; Re} 
becca Baker, died unmarried; Emily Louise, died un) 
married; Juliana Trowbridge, deceased; Jerauld Tibi} 
bitts, mentioned below ; Emma Foster, residing in Provii) 
dence, at the old family residence, at No. 108 Williams 
street; Hervey Blanchard, married Esther Paine, botll\} 
deceased. 

(VI) Jerauld Tibbitts Armington, son of Dr. Hervey) 
and Ardelia (Allin) Armington, was born in Provill) 
dence, R. I., September 14, 1842. He received his eduj 
cation in the private academy of John Austin, a promi 
nent educator in Providence at the time, leaving schoo 
at an early age. From earliest childhood he had had ¢ 
fondness for horses, and found his first employment ir 
the thing he loved so well—driving an express wagot 
for a large company in Providence. In 1862, at the ag’ 
of about twenty years, young Armington heard the ca 
of the West, and with a company of friends set out or 
the long and arduous journey across the plains. Th 
journey was made by prairie schooner, and the ultimate} 
destination of the party was Denver, Col. Here Mr 
Armington worked for a period of about three months} 
at the end of which time he saved enough money te} 
buy an “outfit,” and team of horses, and with these hi 
started in a small way in the business which he late 
developed to such large proportions. Starting as ¢ 
contractor, he soon made his way into the field of rail 
road building. After a period, in which he met witli 
much success in his business, Mr. Armington admitteos 
to partnership with him Mr. Peter Seims, a man oi! 
considerable business talent and practical experience! 
The name of the firm became Armington & Seims’ 
under which style the business was conducted until thé 
retirement of Mr. Armington from business life. ‘The 
firm was given the contracts for portions of the largesi 
tailroads in that section of the West, and became one 
of the most important of its kind in the immediate 
vicinity. Mr. Armington was also keenly interested i 
mining, and conducted large mining operations in the 
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neighborhood of Denver and Great Falls, Mont., whither 
he removed later. He owned extensive property inter- 
ests in the latter place, and conducted several large 
ranches. He spent the greater part of his life and his 
stay in the West in the State of Montana. He was one 
of the founders of the town of Great Falls, Mont., and 
one of its most prominent public men and business 
officials. A leader in almost every phase of the com- 
munity life, he was also one of its best beloved friends. 
The Indians, in that country where the strongest an- 
tagonism and resentment against the “whites” was 
almost universal, loved and honored him, and were his 
friends. They called him the Medicine Man, because 
of his knowledge of the medical profession, gained in his 
early years from his father. Through his knowledge of 
medicine he was able to relieve much suffering among 
the ignorant Indians, and they regarded him as a 
staunch friend. He was also their champion among 
the whites. His gifts for charitable purposes, though 
unostentatious, were extensive, and large portions of 
his land in various parts of the country were given to 
men who had failed in prospecting or in business and 
‘were reduced to the point of necessity. His political 
affiliations were with the Republican party, and in ap- 
preciation of his services to the town he was elected 
with an overwhelming majority a member of the first 
Senate of the State of Montana, which incumbency he 
accepted for the purpose of accomplishing needed re- 
forms on behalf of the people. After the expiration of 
his first term, however, he refused to accept office again, 
though strongly urged to do so. 

Mr. Armington was well known in the fraternal life 
of the town, and was a member of the Great Falls 
Lodge of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
of Montana. He also belonged to the Montana Pioneer 
Society. He was a gentleman of the old school, kindly, 
courteous, honorable, and well loved by the people to 
whom he gave the greater part of his life. He was 
popularly known as “Senator” or “Doctor” Armington, 
and occupied a very prominent and influential place in 
the hearts and lives of the people of Great Falls. Mr. 
Armington was the owner of the township of Arming- 
ton, near Great: Falls. The last years of his life were 
spent with his sisters in Providence, where he died on 
December 10, 1916. 


(The Allin Line). 


For a period of more than two and a half centuries 
the family of Allin has held a position of prominence 
in New England. During this time the name has been 
spelled variously Allin, Allen, Allyn, frequently accord- 
img to the preference of the men who bore it, and often- 
times as a distinguishing mark, when there was more 
than one family of the name in a community. Faulty 
spelling in early records is responsible for much diffi- 
culty in tracing ancestry in the family. In the early 
years of the Colonial period we find many immigrants 
of the name in New England, the heads of families, and 
to-day the family is represented in every State in the 
Union. The Rhode Island family of Allin has been 
established there since the year 1683, and in successive 
yenerations has played an active part in the building of 
the little Colony and the growth of the Commonwealth. 
The name is found with great frequency in the rolls 
of soldiers serving in the wars of our country, and sev- 
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eral of them have achieved fame and distinction on 
the field of battle. The late Mrs. Armington, wife of 
Dr. Hervey Armington, was a descendant of one of the 
ancient Colonial families of Allin, tracing in a direct 
line to one of the early progenitors. She was a daugh- 
ter of Pearce §. Allin, of Seekonk, R. I., and a great- 
granddaughter of John Allin, of Portsmouth, R. L., 
where the family was established in the year 1683. 

The arms of the Allin family is as follows: 

Arms—Gules three swords barwise argent points to 
the sinister, hilt and pommels or, between four mul- 
lets, two in chief and two in base of the third. 

Crest—On a Bible a hand couped close holding a 
sword erect. 

(1) John Allin, of Portsmouth, R. I., where he was 
a prominent citizen, married Susan Goddard Wall, 
widow of William Wall. They were the parents of 
one child, James, mentioned below. 

(II) James Allin, son of John Allin, was born in 
Portsmouth, and resided there all his life. He married 
Martha Pearce, daughter of Samuel and Esther 
(Wyley) Pearce, a member of a long established Rhode 
Island family. Their children were: Daniel, who re- 
moved to Pomfret, Conn.; Cyrus, of Brownsville, N. Y.; 
John Pearce, of Westmoreland, N. Y.; Pearce Samuel, 
mentioned below; Cynthia, of Amsterdam, N. Y.; Mat- 
thew, of Canajoharie, N. Y.; Caleb, of Brownsville, N. 
Y.; Thomas, of Amsterdam, N. Y.; James, of Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; Martha, of Johnstown, N. Y.; Susan, of 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Henry, of Amsterdam, N. Y.; Juli- 
ana, of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

(III) Captain Pearce Samuel Allin, son of James 
and Martha (Pearce) Allin, of Portsmouth, R. I., was 
born in that town and grew to manhood there. He later 
removed to Seekonk, R. I., where he resided for the 
remainder of his life. He married Hannah Baker, and 
they were the parents of the following children: Mar- 
tha, Samuel Pearce, Louisa, Louisa (2), Ardelia, men- 
tioned below; Jeremiah, Joseph, William. 

(1V) Ardelia Allin, daughter of Captain Pearce Sam- 
tiel and Hannah (Baker) Allin, was born April 21, 1803. 
She married, December 25, 1825, Dr. Hervey Arming- 
ton. (See Armington V). 


(The Chaffee Line). 


From the nickname “le chauve,” signifying literally 
the bald, came the surname Chaffee, undergoing numer- 
ous changes of form before it assumed that to which 
the family in England and America to-day adheres. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries the form of Chaffee was well 
established in England, with the result that with only 
slight variation the name is uniformly spelled in Ameri- 
can registers. The family in America dates from 1635, 
and is traced to one Thomas Chaffe, immigrant ances- 
tor and founder, large land owner and prominent mem- 
ber of the early settlements at Hingham, and Hull, in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. His progeny has been 
prominent in New England for many generations, and 
the family has contributed many men whose names are 
notable in the history of New England life and affairs. 

The arms of the Chaffee family is as- follows: 


Arms—Azure a fesse lozengy argent. 


(1) Thomas Chaffe, immigrant ancestor and founder, 
immigrated from England to America in 1635, in which 
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year he settled in Hingham, Mass., where he received a 
grant of land. The first mention of him in the early 
records of Hingham occur in that year, when the town 
gave to John Tucker land adjoining his land. Although 
his name was not in the list of property owners 1n 1035, 
this record proves that he was a property owner, but 
the entry of it was not given until 1637. Under the 
same date there is another entry showing that the town 
gave him about two acres of salt marsh, and July 17, 
1637, two acres of land on Batchellor street (now Main 
street) for a house. This small amount proves that 
he was unmarried at the time, as the amount of land 
for a house was given with regard to the size of the 
family. In October, 1637, he was given a lot of ten 
acres abutting on Thomas Turner’s land on the north 
and Ralph Smith’s land on the south. The next record 
of him is dated April 9, 1642, in Nantasket, later called 
Hull, where he was admitted with several others as a 
planter, and given two acres between the two hills next 
Pedcock’s Island. There were to be at least thirty-two 
lots, and the planters were to take them in order; they 
were to have four acres of planting land and two acres 
of meadow land also. On May 209, 1644, the name was 
changed to Hull, and in July, a church was formed 
there. In both Hingham and Hull, Thomas Chaffe was 
a fisherman and farmer. ‘The name of his wife is not 
known. He probably married in Hull, as no mention 
of him or his family is found in the notes of Rev. Peter 
Hobart, of Hingham. The town records of Hull, before 
1657, have been lost. It is probable that his wife’s 
name was Dorothy, as her sons both had daughters 
named Dorothy, and it was the custom to name children 
for their grandparents. The next mention of him in the 
records is a deed, February 4, 1650, in which he gives 
_ land over to Thomas Gill, of Hingham, and he and his 
son Joseph must have made a trip from Swansea, where 
they were living, in order to sign it. The last men- 
tion of him was in 1657, when a list of his lands was 
given. Between 1657 and on May 30, 1660, he had re- 
moved from Hull and settled in Rehoboth, then in 
Plymouth Colony. A deed has been found, dated May 
30, 1660, in which he sells to Thomas Loring, Sr., of 
Hull, his house, orchard and two home lots containing 
four acres; a lot of meadow by “Streights River;” two 
lots at Sagamore Hill, and two at Strawberry Hill; and 
also all his rights and privileges in all the island except 
Pedcock’s Island. In this deed he calls himself “some 
time of Hull in the county of Suffolke,” but does not 
say where he was living then. However, in the pro- 
prietor’s records of Rehoboth, he was one of the pro- 
prietors at least as early as December 25, 1660, and the 
records also contain a description of the boundaries of 
land belonging to him. A few months after the sale 
of his property in Hull he made his first recorded pur- 
chase of land in Rehoboth, of Stephen Paine, Sr., Feb- 
ruary 9, 1660. On April 11, 1664, he then of Wanna- 
moisett, sold to Captain Thomas Willett and James 
Brown one of the two lots he received in the division of 
home lots. When Swansea was set off from Rehoboth 
in 1668, his home in Wannamoisett became a part of 
the town newly created. He very likely owned land in 
Rehoboth, as in a deed in 1675 he calls himself of Reho- 
both. In 1669 he sold to Joseph Carpenter property in 
New Meadow Neck. During King Philip’s War he and 


his family, as well as near neighbors, doubtless live 
in “Chaffe’s Garrison,” a stone building near his house 
and during that time he bought more land of Franci:| 
Stevens in Rehoboth. On December 28, 1676, there is 2 
record of an agreement in regard to “lands purchased oi 
Asamequin and Wamsitto his sonne.” ‘The last men-}) 
tion of him in his life is March 16, 1679-80, in an agree-) 
ment concerning the Paine Lots and also “pasturing! 
neck.” He made his will, July 25, 1680, and in it men-; 
tions his two sons, Nathaniel and Joseph. It was provedi’ 
March 6, 1683, and an inventory of his estate taken), 
May 15, of the same year. Thomas Chaffe was promi- 
nent and highly respected in the towns in which he re- 
sided. His children were: Nathaniel, mentioned below; 
Joseph, probably born between 1639 and 1646 in Hull. 
(11) Nathaniel Chaffee, son of Thomas Chaffe, was 
born between the years 1638 and 1642, probably at Nan 
tasket or Hull, Mass., and died in Rehoboth, September, 
1720. Between 1657 and 1660 he settled in that part of 
Rehoboth which later became Swansea. On May 109; 
1670, he was chosen constable, and from that time) 
onward occupied a prominent place in local affairs. He| 
was a large land owner, inheriting some from hisy 
father, and*increasing his holding considerably by pur-|) 
chase. He bought sixty acres of land from Obediah 
Brown in Rehoboth, and later two parcels of land of 
twelve and a half and ten acres each from John Mar- 
tin, of Attleboro. That he was highly valued as a citi-)) 
zen is evident from the fact that after his removal from 
Rehoboth he was invited to return to the town, and asi) 
an inducement was offered more land. Four months; 
later he returned. Nathaniel Chaffee was a blacksmith, 
and from the nature of his work, and the dependence’ 
of early settlements on the work of the blacksmith, hey) 
held a prominent place in the life of the early settle 
ment. 


Nathaniel Chaffee became a freeman in 1681, on Marc 
26, of which year he was elected constable. On Marchi 
22, 1693, he was chosen tythingman. He received numer-| 
ous grants of land. During King Philip’s war he con~ 
tributed £3, 16s. 6d. to the war fund. He married, in|) 
Swansea, Mass., August 19, 1660, Experience Bliss, 
daughter of Jonathan and Miriam (Harmon) Bliss, andijj 
they were the parents of eleven children, the first three; 
of which were born in Swansea, the others in Rehoboth. | 
Children: Dorothy; Thomas, born Oct. 19, 1672; Rachel;j 
Nathaniel, Jan., 1675-76; Jonathan, mentioned below; |} 
David, Aug. 22, 1680; Experience, March 24, 1682; )) 
Mehitable, Oct. 30, 1687; Daniel, Oct. 30, 1687; Noah,| 
Jan. 19, 1690; Noah, Dec. 17, 1702. 

(III) Jonathan Chaffee, son of Nathaniel and Experi- 
ence (Bliss) Chaffee, was born in the town of Rehoboth, | 
Mass., April 7, 1678. On February 10, 1701-02, he re-) 
ceived from his father four and a half acres of land} 
near “Broken Cross.” He subsequently became very} 
prominent in the life and affairs of Rehoboth, and took} 
active part in civic life. On March 19, 1704, he was} 
chosen to the office of field driver. On November 21, } 
1715, he and one hundred and ten others agreed to pay | 
for building a new meeting house. In 1718 he pur-| 
chased one hundred acres of land from Joseph Russ } 
for £8 in Ashford, Conn. On December 11, of that } 
year, he was a member of a jury of trials. In 1819 he} 


bought of Jeremiah Allen one hundred additional acres 
in Ashford. He was a large landowner and a consider- 
ably wealthy man, an influential citizen, and a highly 
| respected member of the community. On March 28, 
1720, ‘he became tythingman, and from that time until 
his death held public office continuously. Jonathan 
Chaffee married in Rehoboth, Mass., November 23, 
| 1703, Hannah Carpenter, daughter of William and 
Miriam (Searles) Carpenter, who was born April 10, 
1684. In 1767 she was the executrix of her husband’s 
estate. He died December 31, 1766, leaving a will dated 
May 5, 1754. He is buried in the old burying ground 
formerly in Rehoboth, but now in the village of Rum- 
ford, R. I., where his grave is marked by a stone bear- 
ing the inscription: 
Jonathan Chaffe 
Departed this life 
December 31, 1766, 
in the 89th year of 
his age. 
Children of Jonathan and Hannah (Carpenter) Chaf- 
fee, born in Rehoboth: Jonathan, born June 25, 1704; 
' Nathaniel, Oct. 20, 1705; Hannah, mentioned below; 
| Dan, Feb. 26, 1710; Miriam, Aug. 22, 1712; Susanna, 
Sept. 22, 1714; Ephraim, Jan. 25, 1716; William, 1717; 
Susanna, June 10, 1720; Deliverance, Sept. 4, 1721; 
Josiah, May 2, 1723; Susanna, Aug. 28, 1728. 
| (IV) Hannah Chaffee, daughter of Jonathan and 
Hannah (Carpenter) Chaffee, was born in Rehoboth, 
_Mass., October 3, 1707, and died there February 22, 
1799. She married in Rehoboth, May 27, 1729, Joseph 
»(2) Armington. (See Armington II). 
Hannah (Carpenter) Chaffee, mother of Hannah 
» (Chaffee) Armington, wife of Joseph (2) Armington, 
was a daughter of William and Miriam (Searles) Car- 
penter, as above stated, and granddaughter of William 
| Carpenter, the founder of this family, which is one of 
the most notable of early American families. Her 
lineage is contained in the following article. 


(The Carpenter Line). 


Arms—Argent a greyhound passant and chief sable. 

Crest—A greyhound’s head erased per fesse sable 
and argent. 

Motto—Celeritas, virtus, fidelitas. 

These arms are found on the tombstone of Daniel 
Carpenter, of Rehoboth, who was born in 1669. This 
‘family is of ancient English origin, and of great an- 
tiquity in Herefordshire and other parts of England. 
The American branch of the family is descended from 
‘the English family of Carpenter of which the Earl of 
| Tyrconnel was a member. In 1761 the Earldom of 
Tyrconnel in Ireland was given to a third George Car- 
| penter, and this branch became extinct in 1863. The 
line of Lord George Carpenter was the same as that 
of the American immigrant of the family, William Car- 
penter, founder of the largest branch of the Carpenter 
family of America. Three other families of the name 
| were established here in the early part of the Colonial 
period, one by another William Carpenter, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., another in Philadelphia, and a fourth fam- 
ily in Connecticut by Daniel Carpenter, who died in 
Farmington, in 1651. 
~The pedigree of the English house, extending from 
1303 to 1605, and covering ten generations, up.to the 
American immigrant, follows: 
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(1) John Carpenter, the first of the name found in 
English records, was born about 1303, and was a mem- 
ber of Parliament in 1323. 

(II) Richard Carpenter, son of John Carpenter, was 
born about 1335. He married Christiana , and 
they were buried in the Church of St. Martin, Out- 
witch, Bishopsgate street, London. He was a goldsmith. 

(III) John (2) Carpenter, son of Richard and Chris- 
tiana Carpenter, was a brother of the noted town clerk 
of London, whose bequest founded the City of London 
School. 

(IV) John (3) Carpenter, son of John (2) Carpenter, 
married and had a son William, mentioned below. 

(V) William Carpenter, son of John (3) Carpenter, 
was born about 1440, and died in 1520. He resided in 
the parish of Dilwyne, Herefordshire, and is called 
William of Homme. 

(VI) James Carpenter, son of William Carpenter, 
died in 1537. 

(VII) John (4) Carpenter, son of James Carpenter, 
died in 1540. 

(VIII) William (2) Carpenter, son of John (4) Car- 
penter, was born about 1540, His children were: James, 
inherited the estate of his father; Alexander, born about 
1560, and his youngest child is thought to have been the 
William of Cobham to whom the arms were confirmed 
in 1663; William, mentioned below; Richard, probably 
settled in Amesbury, Mass., and was the progenitor of 
the Providence branch of the family in America. 

(IX) William (3) Carpenter, son of William (2) 
Carpenter, was born in England, in 1576. He sailed 
from Southampton, England, with his wife Abigail, and 
his son William, in the ship “Bevis” and landed in May, 
1638. He returned to England in the same vessel, and it 
is thought he came merely to assist his son in making 
a home for himself and his family. He resided in Lon- 
don. 

(X) William (4) Carpenter, immigrant ancestor and 
founder of the family in America, was a.son of William 
(3) and Abigail Carpenter, and was born in England 
in 1605, and died in Rehoboth, Mass. He was admitted 
a freeman of Weymouth, May 13, 1640; was representa- 
tive from Weymouth, 1641-42; and from Rehoboth, in 
1645. He was constable in 1641, and was chosen pro- 
prietors’ clerk of Weymouth in 1643. He drew lot No. 
18 in the division of lands in Rehoboth, June 30, 1644, 
was admitted an inhabitant of the town, March 28, 1645, 
and the following June was made a freeman. It was 
through his influence that the grant of Seekonk, other- 
wise known as Rehoboth, was made by the General 
Court then at Plymouth. This was the tract of land 
selected by Roger Williams for a settlement, when 
he was driven out of the Massachusetts Colony. In 
1647 William Carpenter was made one of the directors 
of the town, and again held that office in 1655. The legal 
business of the town and colony was transacted princi- 
pally by him. He paid £8, 17s., 3d. toward defraying 
the expense of King Philip’s war, and was one of a 
committee to lay out a road from Rehoboth to Dedham. 
About 1642 he received a commission as captain from 
the Governor of Massachusetts, and was called upon to 
act for the protection and ownership of the Pawtuxet 
jands. The records show him to have been a yeoman, 
and his estate was valued at £254, 10s. Governor Brad- 
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ford, who married’ his cousin Alice, favored William 
Carpenter in all his measures in the Plymouth Court, 
and in all their dealings they were close friends. Wil- 
liam Carpenter married, in England, Abigail , 
who was provided for by his will of April 21, 1659. She 
died February 22, 1687. Children: John, born in Eng- 
land, about 1628; William, mentioned below; Joseph, 
born about 1633; Hannah, born in Weymouth, Mass., 
April 3, 1640; Abiah, born April 9, 1643; Abigail, born 
April 9, 1643, twin of Abiah; Samuel, born in 1644. 

(XI) William (5) Carpenter, son of William (4) 
and Abigail Carpenter, was born in England about 1631. 
He married (first) in 1651, Priscilla Bennett; she died 
on October 20, 1663; he married (second) Miriam 
Searles, who survived him and died May 1, 1722, aged 
(according to her gravestone) ninety-three years. He 
died January 26, 1703, in Rehoboth. William Carpenter 
was elected town clerk of Rehoboth, May 13, 1668, and 
with the exception of one year held the office until his 
death. He was deputy to the General Court of Plym- 
outh in 1658 and 1668. In the latter year he was also 
chosen deacon of the church. In 1670 he was one of a 
committee to settle the bounds between the town of 
Taunton and the north purchase, and the clerk of the 
community of the north purchase in 1682. He was also 
one of the purchasers of the latter place and drew his 
lot in the meadow, May 26, 1668. At a meeting of the 
purchasers, February 18, 1695, it was voted that there 
should be a division of fifty acres to each shareholder, 
and William Carpenter was chosen surveyor. He was a 
man of superior ability, accurate in all his business 
transactions, and a reliable counsellor in the colony. 
He was also noted for his fine penmanship, a rare 
accomplishment in early New England. His house stood 
on the left side of the road leading from the East Provi- 
dence meeting house to Rehoboth. His estate was valued 
at £215 5s. 4d. He was a prosperous farmer, and nota- 
ble figure in the Massachusetts Colony in his day. Chil- 
dren of first marriage: John, born Oct. 19, 1652; Wil- 
liam, June 20, 1659; Priscilla, born July 24, 1661; Ben- 
jamin, Oct. 20, 1663, the day of his mother’s death. Chil- 
dren of second marriage: Josiah, born Dec. 18, 1665; 
Nathaniel, May 12, 1667; Daniel, Oct. 8, 1669; Noah, 
March 28, 1672; Miriam, Oct. 16, 1674; Obadiah, March 
12, 1677-78; Ephraim, died young; Ephraim, April 25, 
ay Hannah, mentioned below; Abigail, April 15, 
1687. 

(XII) Hannah Carpenter, daughter of William (5) 
and Miriam (Searles) Carpenter, was born in Rehoboth, 
Mass., April 10, 1684-85. She married, in Rehoboth, 
November 23, 1703, Jonathan Chaffee. (See Chaffee 
III). They were the parents of Hannah Chaffee, who 
became the wife of Joseph (2) Armington. (See Arm- 
ington II). 


(The Walker Line). 


Arms—Argent on a chevron between three crescents 
sable as many dragons’ heads or. 

Crest—A demi-dragon’s head vert, issuing out of 
flames proper and crowned or. 


(1) The “Widow Walker,” who is regarded as the 
founder in New England of the Walker family herein- 
under consideration, was the mother of both James and 
Philip Walker, and the head of a family which has since 
become a notable one in New England. She was one 
of the first purchasers and proprietors of the town of 


Rehoboth or Seacunk (now Seekonk), and was one of 
the company who first settled that place. Her name is |) 
on the list of those who in 1643 gave in the value of | 
their estates for a pro rata division of lands. Hers |) 
was fifty pounds. In the division made June 30, 1644, 
she was given a share and received allotments in several 
divisions of later date. She was given a share and lots | 
were assigned to her in the drawing for the Great Plain, 
and on the eighteenth of twelfth month, 1646, she took |) 
part in the drawing for land in the Great Meadow. Her 
name then disappears, and no trace of her is found save 9 
the fact of her being associated with that brave adven- |) 
turous company which went out from Weymouth into | 
the wilderness. This band was known for its religious 
enthusiasm, and the educated and saintly Rev. Samuel 
Newman was its leader. No record of the coming of 
Widow Walker to America is in existence, and it is | 
probable that becoming a widow in England, she emi-_ 
grated with her younger son Philip, after the coming of 
her two elder children, James and Sarah. James and 
Sarah Walker are thought to have been passengers on | 
the ship “Elizabeth,” which sailed from London, April 
15, 1634, as their names and ages, fifteen and seventeen | 
years, respectively, appear among those who signed the |) 
certificate of conformity. On the same ship were Rich- J 
ard Walker, aged twenty-four years, and William > 
Walker, aged fifteen. This is the first and only time the 
name appears on any ship’s list of passengers before 
1655. The ship “Elizabeth” landed at Nantasket, or 
Hingham, Mass., and William, one of the passengers, 
went to Salem. The Richard Walker named was a son 
of Richard Walker, of Saugus, or Lynn, the father 9 
having preceded him. Sarah Walker married John Tis- )} 
dall, of Duxbury, and James Walker married Elizabeth }} 
Phillips. These three Walkers, evidently cousins, dis- | 
tributed as follows: James and Sarah settled in Taun- | 
ton, with John Browne, their uncle and guardian; Wil- 
liam in Eastham, and Richard in Lynn with his father. 
(II) Philip Walker, son of the Widow Walker, was 
born in England, and is first of mention in Colonial § 
records in Massachusetts in a deed bearing his signa- 
ture, dated, Rehoboth, 1653. He was one of the grand | 
jury there, May 17, 1655, and took the oath of fidelity, 
June 1, 1658. His name appears in the first division of 
the Rehoboth North Purchase, June 22, 1658, and again ¥ 
on May 26, 1668. He became a prominent figure in the }} 
local affairs of early Rehoboth, and held many positions | 
of trust and importance. In 1657 he became surveyor, 
and in the following year held the office of constable. | 
He was on the grand inquest in 1668 and 1678; select- 9 
man between 1666 and 1675; and deputy to the General } 
Court at Plymouth, in 1669. He was also a deacon of 
the church, and on November 2, 1663, was one of a com= 
mittee appointed to build or buy a parsonage. In King 
Philip’s War he contributed twenty-six pounds to the 
war fund, the largest sum with two exceptions in the 
town. He was a prosperous weaver, and his estate was 
appraised at. £681, one of the largest in Rehoboth. He '} 
was buried August 21, 1679. Philip Walker married, | 
about 1654, Jane Metcalf, daughter of Michael Metcalf, }) 
of Dedham. (See Metcalf Il). She survived him, and | 
married (second) June 2, 1684, John Polley, of Rox- } 
bury. She lived in the latter place until her death in | 
1702. Children: Samuel, born Feb., 1655; Sarah, Feb. | 
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16, 1657; Philip, mentioned below; Elizabeth, twin of 
Philip, born in March, 1661, drowned Aug. 7, 1664; 
Mary, born in May, 1663; Experience, in 1664-65, buried 
_ Nov. 10, 1674; Elizabeth, April 1, 1666; Michael, March 
I, 1667, buried Feb., 1677; Ebenezer, 1676; Martha. 
(III) Philip (2) Walker, son of Philip (1) and Jane 
_ (Metcalf) Walker, was born in March, 1661, died Feb- 
_ ruary 17, 1740, buried in Seekonk Cemetery. His estate 
was large, and he was one of the wealthiest men of his 
day in Rehoboth. He married (first) December 31, 
1687, Mary Bowen, born October 5, 1666, daughter of 
Richard and Esther (Sutton) Bowen; she was buried 
May 22, 1604. He married (second) Sarah Bowen, 
daughter of William Bowen, born in 1671, died February 
6, 17390, in Rehoboth. Children of first marriage: Esther, 
' born Oct. 31, 1688; James, mentioned below; Philip, 
Aug. 13, 1693. Children of second marriage: Sarah, 
born Jan. 8, 1696; Mary, March 19, 1700; Jane, March 
21, 1702; Nathaniel, Jan. 31, 1704; Daniel, Oct. 10, 1706; 
Stephen, Aug. 7, 1709. 

(IV) James Walker, son of Philip (2) and Mary 
-. (Bowen) Walker, was born September 3, 1690, and died 
November 28, 1747. He was a lifelong resident of Re- 
' hoboth, where he married Elizabeth » who died 
December 29, 1748-49. They renewed the covenant, 

October 3, 1735. James Walker’s estate was inventoried 
at £818; that of his father, Philip (2) Walker, at 
_ £1750. Among the children of James Walker, six in 
number, was Daniel, mentioned below. , 

(V) Daniel Walker, son of James and Elizabeth 
“Walker, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., June 12, 1726. 
Early in life he removed to Cumberland, R. I. In 1767 
his father gave him two hundred acres of land in Ash- 
ford, Conn., and later gave him land in Willington, 
Conn. He married (first) August 1, 1746, Hannah 
Barstow, who died February 8, 1747. He married (sec- 
ond) February 23, 1748, Sible Smith, daughter of Dan- 
iel and Ruth (Ormsbee) Smith. Dantel and Hannah 
_ (Barstow) Walker were the parents of a daughter, 
Esther, mentioned below. 

(VI) Esther Walker, daughter of Daniel and Han- 
nah (Barstow) Walker, married, April 19, 1760, Joseph 
(3) Armington. (See Armington III). 


(The Bliss Line). 


- Arms—Sable a bend vaire, between two fleurs-de- 
S or. 

, Crest—A hand holding a bundle of arrows, 
Motto—Semper sursum, 


The surname Bliss had its origin in two distinct and 
separate sources. The ancient Norman-French house 
of Blois was represented in the train of William the 
Norman, and the founding of the Blois or Bliss family 
in England dated from the Norman Conquest. The 
French name of Blois was modified gradually by the 
Saxons to Bloys, Blyse, Blysse, and Blisse; the Ameri- 
can branch eliminated the final “e.’ The English fam- 
ily, which tradition connects inseparably with the South 
of England, was of the landed gentry, owning extensive 
estates, and was entitled to bear arms. Descendants of 
~Norman French, they were at first Roman Catholics, and 
remained so until the Protestant Reformation, when 
thany branches broke away from the church of Rome; 
at a still later date, however, many severed their con- 
nection with the Established Church to become Puritans 


and were involved in the contentions between Charles I. 
and Parliament. 

(1) Thomas Bliss, the progenitor of the family in 
England, and the first of the direct line of whom we 
have authentic information, lived in Belstone parish, 
Devonshire, England. Very little is known of him 
except that he was a wealthy landowner, that he be- 
longed to the class stigmatized as Puritans on account 
of the purity and simplicity of their forms of worship, 
that he was persecuted by the civil and religious authori- 
ties under the direction of Archbishop Laud, and that 
he was maltreated, impoverished and imprisoned and 
finally ruined in health, as well as financially, by the 
many indignities and hardships forced on him by the in- 
tolerant church party in power. He is supposed to have 
been born about 1550 or 1560. The date of his death 
was 1635 or about that year. When the Parliament of 
1628 assembled, Puritans or Roundheads, as the Cava- 
liers called them, accompanied the members of London. 
Two of the sons of Thomas Bliss, Jonathan and 
Thomas, rode from Devonshire on iron grey horses, 
and remained for some time in the city—long enough at 
least for the King’s officers and spies to learn their 
tiames and conditions, and whence they came; and from 
that time forth, with others who had gone to London 
on the same errand, they were marked for destruction. 
They soon were fined a thousand pounds for non-con- 
formity and thrown into prison, where they remained 
several weeks. Even old Mr. Bliss, their father, was 
dragged through the streets with the greatest indig- 
nity. On other occasions the officers of the high com- 
mission seized all their horses and sheep except one 
poor ewe that in its fright ran into the house and took 
refuge under the bed. At another time the Blisses, with 
twelve other Puritans, were led through the market 
place at Okehampton with ropes around their necks, and 
heavily fined, and Jonathan and his father were thrown 
into prison, where the sufferings of the son eventually 
caused his death. At another time, the king’s officers 
seized the cattle of the Bliss family and most of their 
household goods, some of the articles of furniture 
being highly valued for their beauty and age, since they 
had been in the family for centuries. The family was 
finally so reduced in circumstances that it was unable 
to secure the release of both Jonathan and his father, 
so the younger man had to remain in prison, and at 
Exeter he suffered thirty-five lashes with a three-cord 
whip which tore his back cruelly. Before Jonathan was 
released the estate had to be disposed of, and the father 
and mother went to live with their daughter who had 
married a man of the Established Church, Sir John Cal- 
cliffe. The remnant of the estate was divided among 
the three sons, who ‘were advised to go to America to 
escape persecution. Thomas and George feared to wait 
for Jonathan, who was still very ill, and they left Eng- 
jand in the fall of 1635 with their families. Thomas 
Bliss, son of Jonathan Bliss, and grandson of Thomas 
Bliss, remained with his father, who finally died, and 
the son then came to join his uncles in Massachusetts, 
settling near Thomas. At various times their sister sent 
from England boxes of shoes, clothing and articles 
which could not be procured in the colonies, and her 
letters, long preserved but now lost, were the chief 
source of information concerning the Devonshire family. 
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Children of Thomas Bliss, the progenitor: Jonathan, 
mentioned below; Thomas, born at Belstone, Devon- 
shire, England, about 1585; Elizabeth, married Sir John 
Calcliffe, of Belstone; George, born in 1591, settled at 
Lynn and Sandwich, Mass., and Newport, R. I.; Mary, 
or Polly. 

(II) Jonathan Bliss, son of Thomas Bliss, was born 
at Belstone parish, Devonshire, England, about 1580, 
and died in England, in 1635-36. On account of his 
non-conformist views he was persecuted and suffered 
heavy fines, eventually dying at an early age of a fever 
contracted in prison. Four children are said to have 
died in infancy, and two grew to maturity: Thomas, 
mentioned below; Mary. 

(III) Thomas (2) Bliss, son of Jonathan Bliss, was 
born in Belstone parish, Devonshire, England, and on 
the death of his father in 1636 went to Boston, Mass., 
and from there to Braintree, Mass. He next went to 
Hartford, Conn., finally returning to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and settling in Weymouth, whence in 1643 
ke joined the pioneer settlement at Rehoboth. He was 
made a freeman at Cambridge on May 18, 1642, and 
in Plymouth Colony on January 4, 1645. In June, 1645, 
he drew land at the Great Plain, Seekonk; in 1646 was 
fence-viewer; surveyor of highways in 1647. He died 
at Rehoboth in June, 1649, and is buried in the grave- 
yard at Seekonk, now a part of the town of Rumford, 


R. I. His will was proved June 8, 1649. He married 
Ide , and they were the parents of the following 
children: Jonathan, mentioned below; daughter, mar- 


ried Thomas Williams; Mary, married Nathaniel Har- 
mon, of Braintree, Mass.; Nathaniel. 

(IV) Jonathan (2) Bliss, son of Thomas (2) and 
Ide Bliss, was born in England, about 1625. In 1655 
he was made a freeman of Plymouth Colony. He was 
“way warden” at the town meeting in Rehoboth, May 
24, 1652, and May 17, 1655, served as a member of the 
grand jury. He was made a freeman in Rehoboth, 
February 22, 1658, and drew land June 22, 1658. He 
was one of the eighty who made what is known as 
the North Purchase of Rehoboth. He married, 1648- 
49, Miriam Harmon, who was probably a sister of "Na- 
thaniel Harmon, of Braintree, who married Mary Bliss. 
He died in 1687. The inventory of his estate was sworn 
to May 24, 1687; the magistrate was the famous colonial 
governor, Sir Edmund Andros. Among the children of 
Jonathan and Miriam (Harmon) Bliss was Experience, 
who became the wife of Nathaniel Chaffee, August 19, 
1669, in Swansea, Mass., and was the mother of eleven 
children. (See Chaffee II). 


(The Metcalf Line). 


The authority Bardsley says on thé subject of the 
name: “I feel assured that the name is local, and that 
it is a modification of Medcroft or Medcraft, of which 
an instance still remains in the London Directory. Met- 
calf and Turnbull were great Yorkshire names. I have 
seen them side by side in Yorkshire recoras of five hun- 
dred years ago.” Horace Smith still keeps them in 
company. 


Mr. Metcalf ran off on meeting a cow, 
With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 


Arms—Argent on a fesse vert between three calves, 
passant sable, a leopard’s face between two annulets or. 
Crest—A demi-sea calf purfled or. 


HISTORY OF RHODE ISLAND - 


Since the year 1637 the Metcalf family has been inti- 
mately connected with the life of New England, and 


in the period of over two and a half centuries since its }} 


establishment on this continent has been a well-known 
and prominent one in American life and affairs. The 
ancestry of the English family of which the American 
branch is an off-shoot has been traced for five genera- 
tions prior to the emigration of the progenitor of the 
American line to New England. 


(1) Brian Metcalf, of Bere Park, as early as 1458- | 


50, was mentioned in the Middleham Roll of 1465-66. 


In 1484 he received a grant of an annuity out of the |) 
The fact | 
that James Metcalf, of Nappa, was one of the adminis- | 


lordship of Middleham, and died about 1501. 


trators of the will of Humphrey Metcalf, son of Brian, 
connects the two, but we have no evidence that James 
and Brian were not father and son, nor brothers. Hum- 
phrey, son of Brian, is mentioned below. 

(II) Humphrey Metcalf, son of Brian Metcalf, was 
born probably before 1460, at Bere Park, Yorkshire, 
England, and died in 1507, intestate. As evidenced by 


the land records of the period, he had one son Roger. 


(III) Roger Metcalf, son of Humphrey Metcalf, was 


born before 1500, and died before 1542, He married § 


Elizabeth He had a son Leonard, as is shown 
by the land records and other evidence. 


(IV) Leonard Metcalf, probably the son of Roger | 


Metcalf, was born as early as 1530, for in 1544 Henry 


VII granted to Leonard Metcalf the estate at Bere 9) 


Park in consideration of £147, etc., and to William Met- 


calf, who was probably a brother, yeoman of London, | 
and to the heirs of John Bannister, who very likely mar- | 
In 1569 Leonard Metcalf took part in the | 
rising of the North, and was convicted of treason, sen- § 
tenced to death, and his estate forfeited. At the last § 
moment he was respited, and on September I, 1751, was # 
pardoned. Two years later he paid a fine and received 9 
a lease of his lands, formerly lands of Roger Metcalf. | 
He had sons, John, Christopher, Brian and Roger. } 
There is no evidence that he had a son Leonard or a 


ried a sister. 


grandson of that name. 
(V) Rev. Leonard Metcalf, thought by the com- 
pilers, Walter C. Metcalf and Gilbert Metcalf, of the 


extensive Metcalf Genealogy (1891-98), to have been a | 
nephew of Leonard Metcalf, and perhaps the son of | 


William Metcalf, and must have been born as early as 
1545. In 1580 and afterward he was the rector of the 
parish of Tatterford, County Norfolk, and was suc- 
ceeded by Richard Metcalf. In the parish records is 
found the date of the birth of the American immi- 
grant. The children of Leonard Metcalf were: Michael, 


baptized September 3, 1585, died young; Michael, men- 


tioned below. 
Note—The preceding generations, and their relations 


to one another, are held by the compilers of the Met- 
calf genealogy not beyond dispute. The best of circum- } 


stantial evidence points toward the facts as they are 
given, but absolute proof is lacking on some points. 


The American Metcalfs, 


(1) Michael Metcalf, immigrant ancestor and pro- | 
genitor of the family in America, was born in Tatter-— 
ford, County Norfolk, England, and was baptized there } 
on June 17, 1587. He followed the occupation of dornic | 
weaver and tapestry maker, and it is said that he em- | 
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ployed one hundred men at Norwich, England. Re- 
ligious persecution and intolerance made living in the 
mother country unbearable, and in 1637, in company 
with his wife and nine children and one servant, Michael 
Metcalf immigrated to America. He married, in Eng- 
land, on October 13, 1616, Sarah Ellwyn, born June 
17, 1598, in Hingham, England, daughter of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Ellwyn. Upon arriving in America he settled 
in Dedham, Mass., where he was admitted a freeman of 
the colony, on June 14, 1637. He joined the church 
there two years later. 
From the fact that Michael Metcalf brought with him 
to America a’ servant, and from the position which he 
later held in the colony, it is probable that he was a 
man of means. He was elected a selectman in Ded- 
ham in 1641. His wife Sarah died November 30, 1644, 
and he married (second) Mary Pidge, a widow of Rox- 
bury. He died in Dedham, on December 24, 1664. Eng- 
lish records confirm the statement of Michael Metcalf 
that he was forced to leave England by reason of re- 
ligious persecution, Before leaving England and while 
‘absent from Norwich trying to avoid persecution, he 
‘wrote a long letter “to all true professors of Christ’s 
Gospel within the City of Norwich.” After coming to 
America he wrote the following, which is printed with 
the cther in the “Metcalf Genealogy” of 1898: 


I was persecuted in the land of my fathers’ sepul- 
chres for not bowing at the name of Jesus and observ- 
ing the ceremonies inforced upon me at the instance 
of Bishop Wren, of Norwich, and his Chancellor Dr. 
_Corbett, whose violent measures troubled me in the 
Bishop’s Court, and returned me to the High Com- 
missioner’s Court. 

Suffering many times for the cause of religion I 
was forced to flee from my wife and children, for the 
sake of liberty of my conscience, to go into New Eng- 
land; taking ship for the voyage at London, September 
17, 1636, and being by tempests tossed up and down 
the seas until the Christmas following; then veering 
about to Plymouth, in County Norfolk, whence I finally 
shipped myself and family to come to New England; 
sailed April 25, 1637, and arrived three days before 
Midsummer with my wife, nine children, and a servant, 
Thomas Comberbach, aged sixteen years old. 


Michael Metcalf and his family were passengers on 
the ship “John and Dorothy.” His children were: 
Michael, born Nov. 13, 1617, died young; Mary (or 
Marcy), Feb. 14, 1619; Michael, Aug. 29, 1620; John, 
Sept. 5, 1622; Sarah, Sept. 10, 1624; Elizabeth, Oct. 4, 
1626; Martha, March 27, 1628; Thomas, Dec. 27, 1629; 
Ann, also called Joanne, March 1, 1631, died young; 

_ Jane, mentioned below; Rebekah, April 5, 1635. 

(II) Jane Metcalf, daughter of Michael and Sarah 
(Ellwyn) Metcalf, was born in England, March 24, 
1632, and in 1637 accompanied her parents to the New 
England Colonies. She married (first) about 1654, 
Philip Walker, of Rehoboth. (See Walker II). She 
married (second) June 2, 1684, John Polley, of Rox- 
bury, and lived in the latter place until her death. in 
1702. , - 


HON. GEORGE H. UTTER—The progress of to- 
day makes the history of tomorrow, and because of the 
important and helpful part he took in shaping the events 
of vital importance to Rhode Island, the Hon. George 


H. Utter left an indelible impress upon the history of: 


the State. Distinguished as a journalist, he was equally 
widely known and honored by reason of the many 
progressive public movements which he instituted and 


aided, and which constituted tangible evidence of his 
devotion to the State’s welfare. 

Hon. George H. Utter was born July 24, 1854, at 
Plainfield, N. J., a son of George B. and Mary Starr 
(Maxson) Utter. Through his mother, who was a 
daughter of John Maxson, he is a direct descendant of 
Newport's first settler, and of Jesse Starr, of Newport, 
who participated in the Revolutionary War. On this 
branch the line is unbroken to Elder William Brewster, 
the famous divine who founded Hartford, Conn., and 
came to this country on the “Mayflower.” George H. 
Utter accompanied his parents to Rhode Island as a 
child and received his education at the private schools 
of Westerly, in this State, and at the preparatory 
department of Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. He 
studied for two years at the latter institution, and then 
entered the Westerly High School for a similar period, 
and was there prepared for college. Mr. Utter then 
matriculated at Amherst College, from which he was 
graduated with the class of 1877. Before entering col- 
lege he had served an apprenticeship to a printer and 
learned that trade, so that after completing his education 
he became associated with his father and uncle in the 
publication of the Narragansett “Weekly.” He later 
became a member of the firm, and in 1892, at the death 
of his father, became sole proprietor of that paper. He 
continued to be actively engaged for a number of years 
in newspaper work, and was the founder and publisher 
of the Westerly “Daily Sun,” which has still a large 
circulation in this State. During his management of 
these periodicals, Mr. Utter was an earnest advocate of 
reform in many different’ departments of the com- 
munity’s life and soon became well known and highly 
esteemed by his fellow citizens generally, While still 
a young man, he became connected with the public life 
of the town, his first position being that of member of 
the Westerly School Board. In 1883, however, he was 
appointed by Governor Bourn as a member of his staff, 
and’ served on that body until 188s. From that time 
on his rise in politics was rapid, and he served con- 
secutively as a member of the General Assembly, 
speaker of the House, member of the State Senate, 
State secretary, and lieutenant-governor.. In the year 
1904 he became the nominee of the Republican party for 
the highest office in the State, and upon the presenta- 
tion of his name for this candidacy, was referred to by 
Congressman Adin B. Capron, in the following terms: 

As Jonathan would have delighted to have presented 
the name of David to the people of Israel, so do I 
approach the pleasant duty which this opportunity 
offers. The people of Rhode Island critically demand 
of the Republican party that the candidate it presents 
for the office of Governor and commander-in-chief, 
shall be without fear and without reproach. Less 
than our best will not satisfy, and, except upon the 
rare occasions when for a moment we have wandered 
away after strange gods, our nominees have had 
hearty approval at the polls during the entire life of 
our Grand Old Party. With our annually recurring 
elections, it has not been usually possible for our chief 
executive, except in times of war, to perform the duties 
of his office in a way to especially call forth marked 
approbation, voiced by all classes and especially by 
the bone and sinew of our citizenship, the workers and 
wage earners, as is'the case with the man whose name 
will presently fall from my lips, * * For many 
years he served the cause of right and righteousness, 
as it was given him to know the right in the House 
of Representatives, where he reached out a kindly 
hand to me, a featherless fledgling from a country 


town. I came to love him as it is not often given men 
to inspire love in men, because of his unswerving hon- 
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esty, his quick perception of the right, and his un- 
failing, cheerful and hearty courage in pursuing the 
right. 

Mr. Utter was successfully elected to the governor- 
ship of the State, and served in that high capacity in the 
years 1905 and 1906. His administration won the un- 
qualified approval of political friend and foe alike and 
he became one of the most highly honored figures in the 
jife of the Commonwealth. In 1910 he was elected 
representative from the Second District of Rhode 
Ysland to the National Congress, and died in office. 

George H. Utter married, May 19, 1880, Elizabeth L. 
Brown, of Allston, Mass., a daughter of Cyrus H. 
Brown, of that place,.and they were the parents of four 
children, as follows: George Benjamin, born April 11, 
1881; Henry Edwin, mentioned at length below; Mary 
Starr, born Feb. 21, 1890; and Wilfred Brown, born 
Sept. 13, 1894. George H. Utter died Nov. 6, 1912. 


HENRY EDWIN UTTER, M. _D.—Among the 
well known of the younger physicians of Providence, 
R. I., Henry Edwin Utter, the well known specialist in 
pediatrics, is a prominent figure and, in spite of the com- 
paratively short time in which he has practiced here, 
has already made a place for himself among the leaders 
of his profession. 

Henry Edwin Utter, second son of Hon. George H. 
and Elizabeth L. (Brown) Utter, was born at Westerly, 
R. I. April 9, 1883. Asa child he attended the public 
schools of that place and afterwards was sent by his 
parents to the Riverview Academy, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Here he took the regular classical ' preparatory 
course, and was graduated in 1902. He then matricu- 
lated at Amherst College, where he proved’ himself a 
most industrious and apt ‘student, and was graduated 
with the class of 1906, taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Dr. Utter had decided to make the profession 
of medicine his career, and with this end in view, en- 
tered the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in con- 
nection with Columbia University, of New York. He 
was graduated therefrom with the class of 1910, and 
received his degree of Doctor of. Medicine’ He then 
became an interne at the Boston Floating Hospital, and 
after occupying that post for the summer of 1910 took 


a similar one with the Rhode Island Hospital, at Provi-. 


dence, where he remained through: the year 1912. He 
then returned to New York City, where he became 
associated with the Babies’ Hospital, remaining until 
1914, when he began his private practice in Providence. 
During his association with the last named hospital, Dr. 
Utter had become keenly interested in pediatrics, or 
the diseases of children, and since that time has spec- 
ialized in this branch of his profession. He has estab- 
lished a reputation, and enjoys a very large and success- 
ful practice, and is regarded as an authority on ped- 
iatrics. In addition to his private practice Dr. Utter at 
the present time holds the position of physician-in- 
charge of the Providence City Hospital, pediatric de- 
partment; attending physician of the pediatric depart- 
ment of the Memorial Hospital at Pawtucket; assistant 
attending physician of the pediatric department, Rhode 
Island Hospital; consulting physician of the Providence 
Lving-In Hospital, and medical director of the North 
Providence schools. 
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Dr. Henry Edwin Utter was united in marriage, June 


23, 1915, with Josephine Siggins, a daughter of Orion | 


and Alice (Hall) Siggins. The death of Mrs. Utter 


occurred May 18, 1918. 


DR. WILLIAM GROSVENOR was born in Kil- 
lingly, Conn., April 30, 810. He was the son of Robert 
and Mary Beggs Grosvenor, and a descendant in the 
fifth generation through Robert, Joshua, and Colonel 
Thomas, from. John and. Esther Grosvenor, who came 
from Cheshire, England, in 1680, and settled in Roxbury, 
Mass., where three more children were born to them. 
In 1686, John Grosvenor, with John Chandler, Samuel 
Ruggles, Benjamin Smith, Joseph Griffin and Samuel 
Ruggles, Jr., purchased 15,000 acres of wilderness land 
in the Wabbagnassett country from Major Fitch. This 
tract included the territory afterwards occupied by the 
towns of Killingly, Pomfret, Woodstock and Thomp- 
son, and was given by Uncas, Sachem of the Mohegans, 
to his son Oneco, who sold it to Major Fitch. John 
Grosvenor died at Roxbury, September 26, 1691, and in 
1692 his widow traveled with the rest of the owners of 


“The Wilderness Tract” to Connecticut, accompanied — 
by all her children with the exception of the eldest, who 


remained in Massachusetts. 


William Grosvenor, the subject of this sketch, was 


educated in the Providence schools, and then pursued 
the study of medicine at the Jefferson Medical College 
and the Pennsylvania Hospital, with the object of suc- 
ceeding his father, who was a distinguished physician. 


Having taken his degree, he returned to Killingly, where | 
for several years he was associated with his father in 


the practice of medicine and surgery. 
August 22, 1836, Dr. Grosvenor married Rosa Anne 
Mason, daughter of Gen. James B. and Alice (Brown) 


Mason, daughter of Hon. John Brown, of Providence, — 
and removed to that city, where he began the practice of — 
medicine. His taste for a mercantile life, however, led 


him to enter the commercial world.as a wholesale dealer 
in drugs and dyestuffs. 


He carried on this business — 


successfully for five years, and during this period was — 


brought in contact with cotton manufacturers. 
thereby acquired a knowledge of textiles, and until 
1860 was engaged in calico printing. 
appointed agent of the Masonville Mills, on the retire- 
ment of his wife’s uncle, Amasa Mason, and from that 
date became the controlling spirit of the company. He 
infused it with new life, and started it on a career of 


continuous prosperity. Meanwhile he kept strengthen- 


ing his position. by purchasing shares of stock at every 


He > 


In 1848 he was © 


opportunity. In five more years he was so large an owner 
that he had it in his power to consummate important — 


changes, for which his sagacity had led him to make due 
preparation. In 1857 the stone and brick mills of the 
company were united by the construction of a middle 
section, forming what was for years operated and called 
Mill No. 3, but which in 1916 was used for storage 
purposes only. 


In 1862, notwithstanding the serious cloud of depres- — 


sion which affected the business of the country, owing | 


to reverses suffered by the Northern arms, Dr. Gros- 


venor began the construction of Mill No. 4, furnishing 


the larger part of the capital himself. The new mill 


proved profitable, and he further enlarged the capacity 
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of the manufactory in 1864 by the purchase of the Fish- 
erville property, and of another large water privilege 
lower down the stream, which was named “Grosvenor.” 
The different interests being now consolidated under 
one management,.Dr. Grosvenor began to lay the foun- 
dations of the present. Mill No. 2, and the huge structure 
was finished and equipped with machinery in 1872. 
Meanwhile, in 1868,.the amalgamated plant was renamed 
Grosvenor-Dale Company, Dr. William Grosvenor then 
owning three-fourths of the stock, William Grosvenor, 
Jr., one-eighth, James B. M. Grosvenor, one-sixteenth, 
and Lucius Briggs, superintendent, one-sixteenth. In 
1883, Mr. Briggs resigned, and the entire property passed 
into the hands of the Grosvenor family. 

Dr. Grosvenor was a man of tremendous ability, gen- 
ial and courteous in his manners, and highly esteemed 
throughout New England as a man of integrity and 
enterprise. He was a member of the State Senate 
during the Civil War, and was also chairman of the 
finance committee. He was very largely influential in 
securing prompt and effective legislation, which gave to 
Rhode Island a prominent place as one of the first 
States to respond to President Lincoln’s call for troops. 

For forty years, he personally conserved the financial 


interests of the Grosvenor-Dale Company, and aided - 


his eldest son, William (2) (see sketch, ibid.), upon 
whom rested ‘the responsibility and the attention to 
detail in the general management of the steadily grow- 
ing manufacturing interests. 

Dr. William Grosvenor died August 17, 1888, his 
wife having pre-deceased him in 1872. He had seven 
children: William, see below; James Brown Mason, 
the founder of the house of Grosvenor in New York, 
who was the chief agent for the sale of the goods of the 
Grosvenor-Dale Company; Amasa Mason, who died in 
infancy; Alice, who became the wife of Dr. John J. 
Mason, of New York; Robert, a graduate of Nor- 
wich University in the class of 1868, and until his 
death, July 19,1879, was associated with his brother 
William in the home office of the Grosvenor-Dale Com- 
pany; Eliza Howe, who died in infancy; and Rosa 
Anne. 

WILLIAM GROSVENOR, eldest son of Dr. Wil- 
liam Grosvenor and Rosa Anne Mason Grosvenor, was 
born in Providence, R. I, August 4, 1838.. On _ his 
father’s side he was a descendant of John Grosvenor, 


who came from England in 1640 and settled in Massa- . 


chusetts; while through his mother he was a descend- 
ant of John Brown, of Revolutionary fame, who led the 
expedition which ended in the burning of the British 
ship of war “Gaspee.” William Grosvenor went to.a 
Providence day school and then to Brown University, 
where he was graduated in the class of 1860. At both 
school and college he did well with his studies. He 
early won a reputation for being a hard and conscien- 
tious worker, and the great trait of his character which 
stood out very prominently was that of “persever- 
ance” and ability to ultimately achieve his purpose. 

In 1861 he entered the Grosvenor-Dale Company, at 
the head of which was his father, and in 1883, when 
the company was incorporated, he was elected treas- 
urer and served in this capacity until 1905, when he 
also became president. From 1883 until his death in 


1906, he was the controlling factor in the company. 
His policy was always progressive along the most mod- 
ern lines. Backed from the first by the strong financial 
condition of the company, he always bought for it the 
most up-to-date machinery, regardless of the cost. He 


_ believed that the best was the cheapest in the end, and 


thus the equipment of the Grosvenor-Dale Company 
plant was ever kept up to a high standard. William 
Grosvenor was a distinct force in his community, and 
was widely known as a man of sound business judg- 
ment and remarkable ability. He was a director of 
several. large corporations, and was a trustee under his 
father’s will for his sister, Rosa Anne Grosvenor. 

In 1882, Mr. Grosvenor married Rose Dimond Phin- 
ney. They had seven children, three sons and four 
daughters: Alice Mason, wife of Dudley Davis, Har- 
vard ’o5, of New. York; Caroline Rose, wife of Gilbert 
Maurice Congdon, Yale ’o9, of Providence; William, 
Harvard ’o9, president of the Grosvenor-Dale Company, 
of Providence; Rose, wife of George Peabody Gardner, 
Jr., Harvard ’1to, of Boston; Robert, married Aerielle 
Frost, of Chicago, May 23, 1918; he died October 27, 
1918; Anita -Deidamia, wife of Richard Curtis, Har- 
vard 716, of Boston; Theodore Phinney, Harvard ’20. 
His wife and these children all survived him when he 
died, June 20, 1906. .During the last few years of his 
life, Mr. Grosvenor spent.a great deal of his time in 
taking care of the immediate interests of his family, to 
all of whom he was most devoted. 


JOHN W. COGGESHALL—Coggeshall is an early 
English surname of local origin, and denotes residence 
in the parish of St. Albans, in the town of Coggeshall. 

Arms—Argent a cross between four escallops sable. 

Crest—A stag lodged sable, attired or. 

The Coggeshall family, whose history is wrapped in- 
separably with that of Rhode Island, from the very earl- 
iest times, is one of the most distinguished in the annals 
of the colony and in its later history. The progenitor 
of the Coggeshalls in America, John Coggeshall, was 
the first president of the struggling little Colony of 
Rhode Island, a man of great prominence and public 
influence. . The family has been honorably connected 
with the several wars of the country since its estab- 
lishment here, and has borne well its part in the making 
of the Nation. Its sons have held high places in the 
councils of the State. The late Hon. James Haydon 
Coggeshall, one of the most prominent public men of 
his day, was a direct descendant in the seventh genera- 
tion of the founder, John Coggeshall. 

(1). John Coggeshall, progenitor of the family in 
America, and -first president. of the Colony of Rhode 
Island, was a member of an ancient and honorable Eng- 
lish family, whose lineage has been traced to the early 
part of the twelfth century, to one Thomas de Cogge- 
shall, the owner of vast estates in Essex and Suffolk, 
England, in 1135-54. He was born in Essex, England, 
about 31591, and died at Newport, R. I, November 27, 
1647. He emigrated from England to the New World 
in the ship “Lyon,” arriving at the port of Boston, Mass., 
in 1632, with his wife Mary, and three children, John, 
Joshua, and Anne, on September 16, 1632. His name 
and that of his wife are on the original records of the 
church of Roxbury, of which John Eliot was pastor. 
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He was admitted a freeman of Roxbury, November 6, 
1632, and two years later, in 1634, removed to Boston, 
where he became a merchant. John Coggeshall became 
one of the leading citizens of Boston, and in the year 
of his arrival there was elected a member of the Board 
of Selectmen anda deacon of the church. His name 
also*heads the list of deputies to the General Court of 
Massachusetts from Boston, May 14, 1634, and he 
served, with three interruptions, until’ November 2, 
1637. He was one of the staunchest supporters and 
defenders of Anne. Hutchinson; and upon ‘her banish- 
ment was expelled: from the Court; and from the State 
of Massachusetts, in company with eighteen other men, 
who were also identified with her. These eighteen men, 
and a company including William Coddington, John 
Clarke; the Hutchinson family, and others, settled on 
the island of Aquidneck, by the advice of Roger Wil- 
liams, who had already settled in Providence. The 
land was purchased from the Narragansett sachems, 
and the form of government there established was one 
of the first in New England which separated the civic 
from the religious issues. The colony grew with great 
rapidity and to accommodate newcomers and the over- 
flow; the town of Newport, R. I., was established, On 
the return of Roger Williams from England’ with a 
charter, they organized a government, in September, 
1644. In May, 1647, John Coggeshall was elected presi- 
dent: of Rhode Island, with Roger Williams as assistant 
for Providence, William Coddington for Newport, and 
Randall Holden for Warwick. ' While in this office, he 
was the founder or was largely influential in founding 
two cities, two states and two separate and ‘independent 
governments. He died in-office, November 27, 1647, 
at the age of fifty-six years, and is buried on his estate 
in Newport. He married, in England, Mary Surgis, 


born, in ‘1604, died November 8, 1684, at the age of | 


eighty. 

(Il) Joshua Coggeshall, son of John and Mary Cog- 
geshall, was born in England, in 1623, and accompanied 
his parents to America in 1632. He removed to Ports- 
mouth, R. I, after.the death of his father. Here ‘he 
purchased ‘a’ farm on the west side of the island, where 
he resided until his death.» A large part of this orig- 
inal purchase still: remains in the harids. of: lineal de- 
scendants.. Joshua Coggeshall became’a man of prom+ 
inence ‘in. Portsmouth, and served-in public office on 
several’ occasions. He was a deputy -to the General 
Court of Rhode Island in the years 1664, 1666, 1667, 
1668, 1670, 1671, 1672, and’ was several times assistant. 
He married (first) December 22, 1652, Joan West, who 
died April 24, 1676, at the age of forty-one years, and 
he married (second) ‘June 21; 1677, Rebecca: Russell, ‘a 
Quakeress of London, England, Mr. Coggeshall joined 
the ranks of the Quakers in 1660, and ona visit to 


Plymouth Colony, Mass., shortly afterward, was seized, 


deprived of his horse and thrown into jail,.because of 
his religious convictions. . He died May 1, 1688. 

(IIT) Josiah Coggeshall, son of. Joshua and Joan 
(West) Coggeshall, was born in November, 1662, 


(IV) Josiah (2) Coggeshall, son of Josiah ny) Cone 


geshall, was the father of four children: 

tioned below; James, Mary, Catherine. 
(V) Major John Coggeshall, son of Josiah (2) Cog- 

geshall, was born October 5, 1757, in Rhode Island. 


John, men- 


‘interests in. California... 
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where’ he cae a dean He served: ee di 1 
tion during the Revolution, and was prominently iden 
tified with the military affairs of New Bedford. ‘H 
was a member of the train band ‘in 1773, and upon + ( 
outbreak of hostilities in the Revolution joined: 
American | army. ‘He served for three’ months in 1 
asa corporal in Captain’ Kempton’s company,  Colone 
Danielson’s regiment, from Dartmouth,’ Mass., ‘enlist. 
ing in May of that year. He also served in 1778 an 
1780, and’ is said ‘to have’ participated at the battle oO: 
Bunker Hill, at the- battle: of Dorchester Heights, 16 
was a member of the first regiment to ‘match inte 
Boston after the evacuation of the city by the British 
troops. _He held the rank of major in the. American 
army. Major Coggeshall died July 19, 1830, at New 
Bedford, Mass., atthe age of seventy-two years, anc 
was buried on the Coggeshall farm there. He married 
Abigail. Haydon, 

(VI) John (2) Coggeshall, son: of Majo Jolin @) 
and Abigail (Haydon) Coggeshall, was born in New 
Bedford, .Mass., September 10, 1777. He was one 
the famous merchants and ship owners of New Be 
ford, his vessels: plying to and from all- foreign’ ‘ports) 
He was one of the wealthiest’ men of his day, and his 
beautiful mansion was the scene of many notable. gi h- 
erings in the early days of New Bedford. He marrie¢ 
Elizabeth Brown, of Er cuidencey: R. r His’ 
occurred June 23, 1853. i 

(VII) Captain Samuel’ B. Coggeshall, son niak 
(2) and Elizabeth (Brown) Coggeshall, was botn’ Sep- 
tember 11, 1808; became a famous mariner ’of New 
Bedford dnd sailed the seas as captain before ‘he’ at- 
tained the age of twenty-one. He distinguished him- 
self. in the Civil War and ‘was appointed by: Gideo: 
Welles, July 18, 1861, as acting master of United States 
Steamship “Richmond.” He married Ellen. Chipman 
Welles, on September.27, 1853. She was born in: Gene- 
seo, N: Y., April 2, 1835, and died April 3 T9125 Captain 
Coggeshall died February 19, 1885. - 

* (VIIL)- John (3) Coggeshall, son of Captain. ‘Sai 
B. and Ellen Chipman (Welles) Coggeshall, was bor 
in New Bedford, Mass., July 22, 1854. He married 
Maria. Amelia Wood on. September. 24, 1874. John 
Coggeshall was for, many years’ prominently identified 
in the newspaper: world: with the “San Francisco. ‘Chron- 
icle;? for more than’ ten years, was’ confidential ‘ma 
for Elias.J. (Lucky) Baldwin, representing ‘his - hotel 
“Mr. : “Coggeshall is one of the 
few survivors of a fleet of sixteen whaling vessels whick 
were crushed in the ice in the Arctic Océan in: 1876, all 
but two of these vessels being lost. These two. vessels 
brought the: survivors to’ San Francisco, where. Mr. 
Coggeshall made his home for thirty-two years. Heh 
given up all active amore Be is iving in retirement ' 
Providence. | . aes 

(IX) John Welles Eoneeshel: prominent in the ee 
tile industry ‘in Rhode Island, and agent of the great 
Riverside: Mills in. Providence, is a son of John (3) 
and Maria Amelia (Wood) Coggeshall. He was born 
in New Bedford, Mass., May 16, 1875. He attended the 
public and New Bedford High schools and later the 


famous Phillips Andover Academy at Andover, Mass. 


He later returned to New Bedford, where he spent 
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nother year in high school and one year in a business 
college. Upon completing his studies, he accepted a 
sition in the Washington Mill at Lawrence, in order 
o learn all branches of woolen manufacture. He re- 
mained with that concern for fifteen years, during which 
‘ime he rose to the position of assistant agent. He had 
stablished for himself a reputation, acquiring a thor- 
ugh knowledge of the mill business and was offered 
he position of agent with the Riverside Mills, which 
e at once accepted. Since that time Mr. Coggeshall has 
ontinued to hold this responsible position and has con- 
tributed considerable to the present prosperity of the 
oncern by his capable handling of its affairs. Besides 
is connection with the Riverside Mill, Mr. Coggeshall 
is associated with a number of other large and import- 
nt industrial interests hereabouts, and is himself the 
ole owner of the Tillotson Humidifier Company of 
rovidence, which is engaged in the manufacture of 
He is also founder and owner of the 


He is treasurer and director of the Atlantic Mining 
ompany of Oxbow, Gila county, Arizona, with valuable 
old ore deposits. In politics Mr. Coggeshall is a Re- 
ublican, but the demands made upon his time by his 
arious business interests prevent him from taking an 
ctive part in public affairs. He is a very prominent 
member of the Masonic order, having gained his thirty- 
econd degree in Free Masonry, and is affiliated with 
recian Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of 
wrence, Mass; Mount Sinai Chapter, Royal Arch 
asons; Lawrence Council, Royal and Select Masters; 
ethany Commandery, Knights Templar; Aleppo 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, of Boston, Mass., and the Consistory, of Boston. 
‘He is a member of the Boston Athletic Club, of Boston, 
nd the Turk’s Head Club, of Providence. What he 
would describe as his hobby is his fine collection of 
iolins, which is said to be one of the best of its kind 
in the United States. Various famous artists, who 
Ihave seen and played these instruments, claim it to be 
the best and finest individual collection in existence, 
many being the product of the famous makers of the 
Old World. Through the expert knowledge of Julius 
ID. Horvath this wonderful collection of instruments 
‘was made possible. Mr. Horvath is a native of Buda- 
pest, Hungary, born 1860, and has devoted the past 
thirty-five years in the study and restoration of rare 
violins, and claims to have re-discovered the lost art 
of Italian violin tone. His theory is the importance of 
he varnish used and the chain-like process in the intri- 
cate application of the same. He has examined hun- 
dreds of high grade and rare makes of violins and is 
accepted to-day by the public as one of the foremost 
experts on violins, relative to construction, tone and 
value. He has been very active in creating the fine col- 
lection of violins of various wealthy people in America. 

Mr. Coggeshall is a lover of fine music and of good 
books, his library containing several thousand volumes 
of rare and modern editions. He is also very fond of 
fast horses and owns a large number of these animals. 
In addition to his city home Mr. Coggeshall is the owner 
of a delightful place known as “Puritan Farm” at North 
Scituate, the old residence standing there having been 
built in 1794 by Captain Rhodes, of Revolutionary 
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fame. Mr. Coggeshall has remodeled the exterior of 
this interesting old building so that it now presents a 
most pretentious appearance. Although modern in 
every respect it still retains the old Colonial appear- 
ance. This property contains one hundred and fifty 
acres of valuable farm land which he has developed in 
such a way that it is now unquestionably one of the 
show places of Rhode Island. Here Mr. Coggeshall 
breeds fast horses and at the present time is the owner 
of the fleetest racer in the State, holding the title and 
cup for 1918. Mr. Coggeshall is of exceedingly affable 
and genial disposition, and a devotee of the pleasures 
of life in which he finds his various recreations. 

John Welles Coggeshall was united in marriage, No- 
vember 18, 1896, at Lawrence, Mass., with Madeline 
Allen, of Harmony, N. J., a daughter of John and 
Maria (Holden) Allen. Mr. Allen was born at Har- 
mony, N. J., and was once agent of the Assabet Mills 
of Maynard, Mass., at which place he died September, 
1907. His wife was born at German Valley, N. J., and 
died October 22, 1910, at Providence, R. I. To Mr. 
and Mrs. Coggeshall the following children have been 
born: John, Nov. 10, 1897, a graduate of the high 
school at Providence, after which he studied for a year 
at Brown University, and is now attending the Belasco 
School of Acting in New York City; William Wood, 
born Jan. 15, I902, and is now a student at the Cranston 
High School; Otis Welles, born Dec. 14, 1902, and also 
a student at the Cranston High School. 

Mr. Coggeshall has been an energetic and consistent 
worker, and in the various industries which he has 
founded and developed is reflected the genius and abil- 
ity of a family which has figured prominently for many 
generations throughout the New England States, 


JOHN CLARKE BUDLONG, M. D.—MARTIN 
S. BUDLONG, M. D.—Among the old and distin- 
guished families of Rhode Island that of Budlong occu- 
pies an enviable place, its members having for many 
generations occupied high positions of regard in the 
community, and filled many important public and pri- 
vate capacities. It was founded in Rhode Island by one 
Francis Budlong, of Warwick, R. I., of whom we have 
a record as early as March 19, 1669, when he was mar- 
ried to Rebecca (Lippitt) Howard, the widow of Joseph 
Howard, and a daughter of John Lippitt, of that place. 
It was by a very narrow margin that this Francis Bud- 
long left any descendants at all, as he and his family, 
with the exception of his son John, were all massacred 
by Indians at the outbreak of the tribes on the west 
side of Narragansett bay, which had joined King Philip 
in his effort to destroy the white settlements and ex- 
terminate their inhabitants. The son, John Budlong, 
was carried off by the savages, being then but three or 
four years of age, but was subsequently rescued by a 
relative of his mother, of the name of Lippitt. The old 
Budlong home was situated in old Warwick, R. I. at a 
place which is known as Horse Neck. 

(II) John Budlong, son of Francis and Rebecca (Lip- 
pitt) Budlong, was born at his father’s home in 1672. 
His perilous adventure with the Indians, his capture and 
subsequent escape, have already been mentioned. Upon 
his return to the settlement, his uncle, Moses Lippitt, 
made him a member of his family, and he grew up in 
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the community and eventually became a prominent 
member thereof. In the year 1692 he became the owner 
of twenty-five acres of land on Cowesett bay and to 
this he later added in various ways until he was the 
owner of a tract of several hundred acres, in which 
was included Brush Neck. It was in this region that 
he built himself a house, where he afterwards dwelt 
until the time of his death, October 4, 1744, and which 
is still owned by the family. He married Isabel Pot- 
ter, whose birth occurred October 17, 1664, a daughter 
of John and Ruth (Fisher) Potter. Her death occurred 
in 1731, and they had six children. 

(III) Moses Budlong was born in 1708, and married 
(first) July 4, 1734, Hannah Staples, daughter of Sam- 
uel and Hannah Staples. His death occurred in 1789; 
he was the father of four children. 

(IV) Samuel Budlong was born in Warwick, R. I., 
in 1736, and died in 1816. He married, September 28, 
1758, Katherine Rhodes, a daughter of Captain John 
Rhodes, Jr. Samuel Budlong, of Warwick, was a pri- 
vate in Captain Rice’s company, Colonel John Water- 
man’s regiment, from December, 1776, to January, 1777. 
In 1781 the town of Warwick voted to pay one shilling 
a day in cash to those of that town producing a certifi- 
cate of service from their commanding officer; such pay- 
ments were made to Samuel Budlong and Samuel Bud- 
long, Jr. 

(V) Samuel (2) Budlong, son of Samuel (1) and 
Katherine (Rhodes) Budlong, was born November 2, 
1763, at Warwick, R. I. His lot was cast in troublous 
times, as the war for American independence broke out 
while he was a young man and he at once hastened to 
offer his services in the cause of his country. He en- 
listed as a drummer boy when but sixteen years of age, 
and later became a private in the company of Captain 
Allen Johnston, in Colonel Thomas Tillinghast’s regi- 
ment of Rhode Island militia. After his death his 
widow drew a pension for his service. He married, 
April 3, 1791, Waitey Salisbury, born December 19, 1771, 
and died October 14, 1857, a daughter of Nathan Salis- 
bury, of Cranston. They were the parents of several 
children, among whom was Samuel Budlong, who is 
mentioned below. 

(VI) Samuel (3) Budlong, son of Samuel (2) and 
Waitey (Salisbury) Budlong, was born November 19, 
1809, at Warwick, R. I., but made his home at Cranston, 
in that State, where for many years he followed the 
occupation of farming. He was a man of fine character, 
and although rather retiring than otherwise, and one 
who consistently refused to enter public life, was highly 
respected by the whole community. His death occurred 
October 25, 1875, while yet a comparatively young man. 
He married, January 23, 1829, Rachel Martin, a daugh- 
ter of Ephraim and Rebecca (Salisbury) Martin. Their 
married life lasted only eleven years, Mrs. Budlong 
dying in 1840, at the age of thirty-six years. Mrs. 
Budlong was a descendant in the sixth generation from 
Richard Martin, who with his son John and probably 
other members of the family, accompanied the Rey. 
John Myles, wnen the latter, with his congregation, 
came from Wales about 1665 and settled in that part of 
Rehoboth which later became Swansea. Her father, 
Ephraim Martin, was a soldier in the Revolution, as 
was also her grandfather, Hezekiah, who reached the 


rank of lieutenant during the war. He was for a tim 
sergeant in the company of Captain Stephen Bullocl 
of Colonel Thomas Carpenter’s regiment, which on th 
alarm of December 8, 1776, marched to Bristol, R. I. T 
Samuel (3) and Rachel (Martin) Budlong the follow 
ing children were born: 1. Martin S., who for man 
years carried on a successful printing business in Prov: 
dence, where he married Elizabeth Arnold. 2. Olive § 
who became the wife of Dr. Isaac W. Sawin. 3. Sam 
uel N., a merchant of Providence, who resided in the 
city for many years, but later moved to Scituate, R. | 
4. John Clarke, of further mention. 5. Rachel, who maz 
ried (first) Benjamin Smith, and (second) George A 
Smith, of Smithfield, R. I. 

(VII) John Clarke Budlong, son of Samuel (3) an 
Rachel (Martin) Budlong, was born August 28, 183 
at Cranston, R. I. His youth was spent in a manne 
typical of the farmer’s boys of that time and region, an 
his time was divided between the wholesome tasks o 
farm life and study in the local district schools. Th 
latter, however, was cut short almost as soon as it begar 
as Dr. Budlong was left an orphan at a very early ag 
and was obliged, when only nine years old, to support 
himself. Usually precocious and industrious, he gav 
his whole attention to the tasks which were set him an 
rapidly made himself of value to his employers. Hi 
work for a time was on a farm, where he performe 
such tasks as his youth permitted, and so great was hi 
ambition that he attempted at the same time to supple 
ment his all too brief education and managed to gain | 
few months’ schooling from time to time in the winter 
This did not, however, satisfy him, as he possessed th 
strongest ambition to properly educate himself anc 
accordingly, by dint of the greatest economy and har 
work, he laid by a sufficient sum of money to enabl 
him to enter school by the time he had reached the ag 
of fifteen years. For a time he attended the Elmwoo 
Grammar School and later the Centredale Gramma 
School, where he applied himself with the utmost energ: 
to his studies and laid for himself an excellent educa 
tion in general subjects as a foundation for his late 
professional work. He later attended the Fruit Hil 
Classical Institute, where he studied under that notabl 
educator, Stanton Belden, and was graduated as valedic 
torian of his class. During this whole time Dr. Budlons 
had paid for his own tuition and defrayed every ex 
pense connected therewith. Much of that which hi 
earned at that period was gained as a school teacher 
he having taught in some of the local institutions o 
North Providence, first at Fruit Hill and later in th 
Woodville and Centredale districts, each change of loca 
tion being accompanied by an increase in salary. A fte! 
his course at the Fruit Hill school, he entered the Smith: 
field Seminary, which has since become known as the 
Lapham Institute, at North Scituate, R. I., and here he 
prepared himself for the study of medicine, taking ¢ 
special course, with this end in view. He completed hi: 
studies in this institution in 1855, but did not directly 
enter college, placing himself on the contrary under the 
tuition of Dr. I. W. Sawin, of Centredale, R. I., a mat 
who enjoyed an enviable reputation in that region. A ftet 
two years’ study under these auspicious surroundings 
Dr. Budlong entered the Homeopathic Medical College 
of Pennsylvania in 1857, but was obliged temporarily tc 
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ive up his studies there and return home. This insti- 
ution was later merged into the Hahnemann Medical 
‘ollege of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Budlong there re- 
umed his studies in 1862. He was graduated with the 
lass of 1863, taking the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
fe had, during the winters of 1857, 1858 and 1863, at- 
ended clinics at the Pennsylvania Hospital and the 
*hiladelphia Alms House, and during this same time 
90k a private course in surgical anatomy and operative 
urgery under Dr. Agnew, at the University of Penn- 
ylvania. He received a certificate of proficiency in 
oth these branches, and after his graduation, was 
ffered a position as assistant in charge of the college 
ispensary. This offer he accepted and, indeed, it was 
is intention to settle permanently in Philadelphia and 
ad actually opened an office in that city when the out- 
reak of the Civil War caused him to modify all his 
lans and return to his native State. This move was 
ctuated by his desire to offer his services to the cause 
f the Union as a representative of his native region, 
nd upon reaching home, he at once enlisted. On July 
9, 1863, he was appointed assistant surgeon in charge 
£ the Third Rhode Island Cavalry, which was then 
eing organized, and on November 20, 1863, was pro- 
10ted to the rank of surgeon. He sailed with his regi- 
1ent for New Orleans in December, 1863, and took part 
rith it in the Red river campaign, during which time 
e saw much active service. His personal courage and 
reat knowledge of his subject made him invaluable to 
he army, and he was rapidly advanced, holding conse- 
utively the offices of brigade and division surgeon. He 
yas also for a time placed in charge of the General 
Tospital, and continued to remain with the army, 
rranging and systematizing various matters in connec- 
ion with the medical bureau until December, 1865, when 
e received his honorable discharge. He then returned 
9 Rhode Island, where he entered into a partnership 
ith his brother-in-law, Dr. Sawin, under whom he had 
reviously studied, and the two conducted a successful 
ractice at Centredale for about two years. At that 
me Dr. Sawin withdrew from active practice, leaving 
)r. Budlong in full charge of his affairs, the latter con- 
nuing in practice at Centredale until the year 1883, 
rhen, in the month of February, he removed to the city 
f Providence. Here he speedily established himself on 
firm basis and from that time on, enjoyed a very high 
egree of popularity in the city and was regarded as 
ne of the leaders of his profession by his colleagues 
nd the community at large. 

In addition to his private practice Dr. Budlong became 
ctive in connection with the State militia and joined the 
awtucket Horse Guards, and was chosen surgeon of 
mat body. Some time afterward he was promoted to 
ae office of brigade surgeon of the Second Brigade, 
nd in the year 1875 was appointed surgeon-general 
f Rhode Island, succeeding Dr. Howard King in this 
esponsible office. Dr. Budlong was the first homceo- 
athic physician in the world to be elected to the office 
f surgeon-general, a distinction which did credit to his 
emarkable ability as a surgeon and popularity as a man, 
le continued in this office- for a period of nineteen 
ears, and finally, retired in 1804, with the rank of 
rigadier-general. Dr. Budlong was associated with the 
\merican Institute of Homeopathy; the National 


Homeeopathic Medical Society, and served for a time 
as vice-president of this organization. He was also a 
member of the Rhode Island Homceopathic Medical 
Society, and served it for one year as treasurer and 
for two as president. He was sent as representative 
of his State to the World’s Homoeopathic Medical 
Congress, held at Philadelphia during the Centennial, 
in 1876. He was also an honorary member of the New 
York State and Massachusetts Homceopathic Medical 
societies. Dr. Budlong was a very prominent Free Ma- 
son, and was a member of What Cheer Lodge, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons; Calvary Commandery, Knights Templar, 
of Providence; Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and Rhode Island Con- 
sistory, Sublime Princes of the Roval Secret, and had 
attained the thirty-third degree in Free Masonry. He 
was a member of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and an associate member of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution of the United States. Among other im- 
portant organizations with which Dr. Budlong was 
affiliated should be mentioned the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United States, and several clubs, 
including the Central, University and Squantum, of 
Providence. He was also president of the board of 
examining surgeons for pensions at Providence. 

Dr. Budlong was a staunch supporter of the princi- 
ples and policies of the Republican party, and was, in- 
deed, so prominent in its affairs that he was frequently 
urged to accept its nomination for public office. This, 
however, he declined to do, feeling that the duties of 
his various military and semi-official posts were quite 
sufficient to account for all his attention and energy, 
and that he would but diminish his usefulness by dissi- 
pating his efforts still further. He did, indeed, for a 
time, while resident in the town of Johnston, serve as 
chairman of the school committee there, but he declined 
the candidacy for representative from that town, al- 
though this was offered him but shortly after he had 
attained his majority. He was the choice of both parties 
for Senator from that town, but in spite of very unusual 
pressure being brought to bear upon him by his many 
associates and his fellow citizens generally, refused to 
accept the nomination. Two other exceptions to his 
rule against running for public office are to be found 
shortly after his becoming a resident of Providence, 
when he represented the Fourth Ward of the city, first 
as a member of the Common Council and later as alder- 
man. He declined, however, in 1906, the Republican 
nomination for mayor of Providence. In his religious 
belief, Dr. Budlong was an Episcopalian and for many 
years was very active in advancing the cause of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in the community. 

John Clarke Budlong was united in marriage, June 7, 
1866, with Martha Alexander Williamson, a native of 
Philadelphia, and a daughter of Professor Walter and 
Matilda (Massey) Williamson of that city. Professor 
Williamson was for many years associated with the 
Homeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, where 
he had enjoyed a distinguished career and afterwards 
became emeritus professor of that institution. The Wil- 
liamson family is a very old one in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, its progenitors being among the first settlers 
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there and the recipients of a portion of the original 
grant of lands in Delaware county, a property which is 
still in possession of their descendants. Dr. and Mrs. 
Budlong were the parents of the following children: 
1. Walter Williamson, born Jan. 15, 1868, married Alice 
Thompson, and died Sept. 11, 1902. Of this union one 
son, Walter. Williamson, Jr., was born. Walter William- 
son Budlong received his education at the Jencks Mowry 
Private School on Academy avenue, Providence, and 
later at the Classical High School of that city. Upon 
completing his studies at the latter institution, he entered 
the employ of Taylor, Symonds & Company, where he 
learned the dry goods business and then later went to 
the Boston Store, with which he continued associated for 
a period of ten years. In this concern he had charge of 
the glove department, and the future promised a bril- 
liant career for him when his untimely death took place. 
Walter Williamson Budlong inherited a strong taste for 
military matters from his father, and was for a number 
of years a very popular officer in the National Guard of 
Rhode Island. He rose to the rank of captain and was 
placed in command of a machine gun battery to succeed 
Major William Ely. This battery had for years, under 
the command of the latter officer and Captain Henry 
Walcott, been placed at the head of the brigade by the 
annual inspectors, and Captain Budlong fully: maintained 
its high standing. He joined the battery as a private on 
July 20, 1891, and on September 6, in the following year, 
was advanced to corporal. On June 20, 1804, he was 
appointed sergeant, and three years later, on June 7, 
1897, was elected second lieutenant of the battery. At 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, this bat- 
tery was the first militia company to offer its services 
to Governor Dyer, and Lieutenant Budlong was among 
those who signed the agreement to serve in Cuba if the 
government so desired. The battery was then organized 
as Light Battery B, First Rhode Island United States 
Volunteer Artillery, and Lieutenant Budlong received 
his commission as second lieutenant in the national 
service and served in this capacity unvil the battery was 
mustered out in the following October. The year after 
the war the battery was reorganized and upon that 
occasion, Lieutenant Budlong was elected its captain 
on June 10, 1899. Two years later he resigned from 
active service. 2, Martin Salisbury, born Sept. 19, 1860, 
and was educated at the Jencks Mowry Private School 
and the Providence High School, where he prepared 
himself for college. He then matriculated at Brown 
University, and was graduated from this institution 
with the class of 1890, taking the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. In 1892 he received from his alma mater the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, an honor which he 
prizes greatly. Desiring to follow in the footsteps of 
his distinguished father, he entered Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College, of Philadelphia, from which he graduated 
with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. He supple- 
mented these theoretical studies with the practical ex- 
perience gained as interne at the Hahnemann Hospital 
at Philadelphia, where he remained for two years and 
then returned to his native State and engaged in general 
practice at Providence. He associated himself with his 
father, and met with a very high degree of success, and 
is now regarded as one of the most able physicians of 


the community. He married, March 4, 1905, Affie M 
Bradford, of Brockton, Mass. Mrs. Budlong is activ! 
in the social life of Providence, and is vice-presiden’ 
of the Elmwood Woman’s Club, and a member of thi 
Rhode Island Woman’s Club. 3. John Clarke, Jr.,. borr 
July 17, 1871, and now engaged in the insurance business 
at Providence. He married Fannie Evans, a daughte: 
of Henry R. Evans, of Providence. 4..Warren Sawi 
born April 16, 1873, and died at the age of twenty-two 
years. 5. Matthew Williamson, born June 27, 1875, anc 
died while a student at Brown University. 6. Alonze 
Alexander. 7. Martha Matilda. 8. William Gerard 
The three last named died in childhood. 

Dr. John C. Budlong was one of those vivid, striking, 
personalities that impress powerfully all those abou) 
them and, because we identify them so distinctly in ou 
minds with virile, active life, assume a sort of immor 
tality in consciousness. This is borne witness to in a re 
markable manner, in his particular case, by the feeling} 
of his friends as expressed by them. He was very fone 
of the society of young folks, entered into their plans 
and proposals with remarkable spontaneity, and rejoice 
if he could render them assistance, and we have it on the 
testimony of those who knew him best that he never 
seemed to grow old himself. In spite of the many cares 
under which he labored in connection with his public 
duties and private interests, he never carried them about 
with him and never obtruded them upon the notice oj 
others, either abroad among his associates or in thé! 
bosom of his family at home. To the very end of his 
life he retained the buoyancy of youth, the outward! 
expression of an inward spiritual good cheer ee 
never deserted him. Among his associates, especially 
those who were fortunate enough to have been intimate 
with him, the feeling still: remains that his spirit is still 
present, often expressed in such phrases as “he never 
died” or “something comes up every day to make us 
think him still with us.” He was one of those natures 
that have no small taint of meanness such as so ofte 
blights the strongest; he had that virtue of simplici 
which sinks personal pettiness in wholesome admira-} 
tion, the simplicity of hero worship. A fine example of 
this was to be found in his relations with his army asso 
ciates between whom and himself there existed the 
staunchest admiration and friendship. In the midst of 
all the many tasks with which his broad and willing 
shoulders were burdened, Dr. Budlong’s feelings and| 
affections all drove him to his home and the intercourse 
of his own family for rest and relaxation. Here he ex 
perienced more real happiness than he could extract out 
of any other form of occupation, and every hour o 
which he felt free to dispose to his own pleasure was! 
thus spent among those he loved best. Thus did he: 
round out his life, and, to his splendid record of public: 
service, good citizenship and business success, he added! 
that highest praise of a true and worthy manhood. 
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GEORGE WHIPPLE HUBBARD—The name! 
Hubbard is an exceedingly ancient one and dates, ac-! 
cording to the best authorities, from the time when sur-: 
names first came into use in England. It is probable 
that it is derived, like so many other family names, 
from an earlier given name, which, through the habit} 
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yf calling the children and grandchildren of a well- 
cnown man by his name, had some prefix or affix, 
lesignating the “son of.” There are some indeed who 
1old that in the case of Hubbard the origin is to be 
‘ound in the old Danish name Hubba, which was borne 
yy one of the famous old sea kings, who invaded and 
conquered a section’ of Britain. The given names, 
Tubert and Herbert, are supposed to have had a sim- 
lar derivation, while of all the many forms in which 
he derived patronymics have been found, Hubbard and 
tobart are the most familiar to us to-day. In the old 
inglish records, however, there have been found as 
nany as fifty different spellings and even in Colonial 
imes in this country the varieties were numerous. In 
ingland the name has occupied a high position and 
everal of the branches of the family have borne coats- 
yf-arms. The arms of the Hubbard family of this re- 
jew are as follows: 

Arms—Quarterly argent and sable, on a bend gules 


hree lions passant or. 
Crest—A lion’s head erased or. 


The Hubbard family in the United States was founded 
lere by a number of different immigrants bearing the 
lame, and at least two of these were George Hubbards, 
vho came to this country at not widely separated dates 
ind settled in different parts of New England. From 
me of these, George Hubbard, of Watertown, Mass., 
ind several places in Connecticut, the line with which we 
ire concerned in this sketch is descended. This George 
tubbard appears to have been a native of one of the 
outhern counties of England, probably Essex or Sur- 
ey, whence he emigrated to the New World in 1633. 
Jpon reaching the New England Colonies he settled 
or a time at Watertown, Mass., whence he removed 
o Wethersfield, Conn., and still later to Milford. From 
Viilford he removed to Guilford, Conn., some time prior 
o 1650, and there he passed the remainder of his life, 
lis death occurring in 1683. George Hubbard married 
Mary Bishop, a daughter of John and Ann Bishop, and 
he removed with her husband to Guilford, where her 
leath occurred in 1675. They were the parents of the 
ollowing children, two of whom were born in Eng- 
and: Mary, John, Sarah, Hannah, Elizabeth, Abigail, 
Villiam, and Daniel. 

(11) John Hubbard, oldest son and second child of 
xeorge and Mary (Bishop) Hubbard, was born in Eng- 
and some time about the year 1630, and was undoubtedly 
. small child when brought to the New England Col- 
nies by his parents. About 1647 he married Mary 
Vierriam, a daughter of William and Sarah Merriam, 
yf Concord, Mass. John Hubbard and his wife made 
heir home at Hadley, Mass., and at Hatfield, where his 
leath eventually occurred in 1702. His widow survived 
intil 1713. They were the parents of nine children, the 
irst five of which were born at Hadley. His children 
vere as follows: Mary, John, Hannah, Jonathan, men- 
ioned below; Daniel, Mercy, Isaac, Mary, and Sarah. 

(III) Jonathan Hubbard, son of John and Mary 
Merriam) Hubbard, was born at Concord, Mass., 
anuary 3, 1658-59. On January 15, 1681, he married 
tannah Rice, and resided at Concord, where he died 
uly 17, 1728. The children born to him and his wife 
vere as follows: Mary, Jonathan, Hannah, Samuel, 
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Joseph, Elizabeth, John, Daniel, Thomas, Abigail and 
Ebenezer. 

(IV) Daniel Hubbard, son of Jonathan and Hannah 
(Rice) Hubbard, was born at Concord, November 20, 
1694, died at Worcester, Mass., April 28, 1724. He mar- 
ried, December 5, 1717, Dorothy Dakin. Children: 
Dorothy, Beulah, Martha, Rebecca, Daniel, Lucy, Eliz- 
abeth, Zurviah and Jonas. 

(V) Daniel (2) Hubbard, son of Daniel (1) and 
Dorothy (Dakin) Hubbard, was born at Holden, Mass., 
January 18, 1725-26, died at Leicester, Mass., April 18, 
1805. He married Elizabeth Lynde. He was the father 
of the following children: Jonathan, Daniel, Elizabeth, 
John, mentioned below; Benjamin, Molly, and Esther. 

(VI) John Hubbard, son of Daniel (2) and Eliza- 
beth (Lynde) Hubbard, was born March 14, 1760-61, at 
Leicester, Mass. He removed to Batavia, N. Y., at an 
early date, and there died in 1850. He married (first) 
Martha (or Patty) Tyler. The Christian name of his 
second wife was Agnes, and his third wife was Patience 
Wheeler. He was the father of seven children, the 
last five of whom were born at Batavia: John, Daniel, 
mentioned below; Julia, Rebecca, Darwin, Jabez, and 
Peter. 

(VII) Daniel (3) Hubbard, son of John Hubbard, 
was born at Batavia, N. Y., about the year 1784. Here 
he lived during the major portion of his life, but in 
1830 removed to North Providence, R. IL. and settled 
on a farm in that township which has since become a 
part of the city of Pawtucket. Here he died in the month 
of March, 1840. He married, at Holden, Mass., April 
23, 1806, Tamison Wheaton, and they were the parents 
of the following children: Jonathan D., Daniel T., 
Abigail W., John M., Gains W., Martha T., Benjamin 
M., mentioned below; James D., John W., Mary T., and 
Alma G. 

(VIII) Benjamin Merrill Hubbard, son of Daniel 
(3) and Tamison (Wheaton) Hubbard, was born Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1818, at Leicester, Mass. He was a lad of 
twelve years of age when his father came to North 
Providence, R. I., and after a somewhat meager school- 
ing he learned in the latter place the trade of shoe- 
making, but the youth was possessed of an unusual 
degree of mechanical skill and was exceedingly ambi- 
tious, so that after following his trade for a short time 
he secured a position with the old American Butt Com- 
pany, with which he remained in the capacity of super- 
intendent and general manager until the final dissolu- 
tion of the concern. He thereupon engaged in a broker- 
age business on his own account, and for a time had 
his son, George Whipple Hubbard, as a partner in this 
enterprise. The business was conducted under the 
name of B. M. Hubbard & Company, and so continued 
until his death, March 5, 1882. Benjamin Merrill Hub- 
bard was a very active figure in the life of the com- 
munity in those days, and was affiliated with a large 
number of different clubs and fraternal organizations. 
He was particularly prominent in the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and was a member of Hope 
Lodge and Moshassuck Encampment of that order, In 
his religion Mr. Hubbard was a Methodist and attended 
Trinity Church, Providence, R. I. It was this Mr. 
Hubbard, who in the year 1855 built the celebrated 
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“Octagon House,” at No. 397 Knight street, one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, example of this type of 
house built in the city. He continued to reside in this 
house until his death. 

Benjamin M. Hubbard was united in marriage with 
Sophia Annis. Mrs, Hubbard, who survived her hus- 
band, continued to live in Providence until January 10, 
1905, when she died at the venerable age of ninety- 
seven years, eleven months and eleven days. They 
were the parents of the following children: James 
Whipple, who died at the age of four years; Candace 
T., who became the wife of Marsden J. Perry, of Prov- 
idence; Martha T., who became the wife of Wanton S. 
Webb; George Whipple, mentioned below; and Ella 
Sophia, who died in infancy. 

(IX) George Whipple Hubbard, son of Benjamin 
Merrill and Sophia (Annis) Hubbard, was born Sep- 
tember 18, 1846, in the city of Providence, R. I., and 
made that place his home and the scene of all his 
various activities. It was there that he received the 
elementary portion of his education, attending the local 
public schools for this purpose, and he later attended 
the Bryant & Stratton Business College at Providence, 
where he took a commercial course. After completing 
his studies in the latter institution, he secured a posi- 
tion as clerk with the firm of E. M. Aldrich & Company 
of which a cousin of his, Charles A. Hubbard, was a 
member. For a time thereafter he was employed as 
representative of the “Morning Star,” and the “Evening 
Press.” After spending a number of years in this line, 
he entered into partnership with his father who, as has 
already been stated, opened a real estate and money 
brokerage business. After the death of the elder man, 
George W. Hubbard continued the business alone under 
the same firm name until his own death, December 13, 
1893. 

Mr. Hubbard did not confine his activities to his 
business, however, but was prominently identified with 
many departments of the community’s life. He was 
-affiliated with a large number of social and fraternal 
organizations, among which should be mentioned Hope 
Lodge, and Moshassuck Encampment, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and the Knights of Honor. In 
his religious belief Mr. Hubbard was a Universalist 
and attended the Church of the Mediator in Provi- 
dence. Since his death his property has been managed 
by Mrs. Hubbard, who has shown an unusual degree 
of business talent in handling the valuable estate in 
such a manner that it is constantly increasing in value. 

On March 16, 1875, George Whipple Hubbard was 
united in marriage at Providence, R. I., with S. Aug- 
usta Simmons, a native of Westport, Mass., a daughter 
of Henry L. and Susan M. (Dyer) Simmons. To them 
the following children were born: Sophia, born June 
11, 1876, who became the wife of Curtis A. Miner, of 
New Haven, Conn., and has one son, Marshall Hub- 
bard; Cora Augusta, born Feb, 13, 1882, married Carl 
B. Howland; George Whipple, Jr., born Oct. 24, 1884, 
attended the public schools of Providence, the Cheshire 
Academy at Cheshire, Conn., and later Trinity College 
at Hartford, in the State; now resides in New Haven, 
Conn., engaged in coal business. 


There is no doubt that the career of Mr. Hubbard 
successful as it had already been, would have known ; 
still more brilliant future had not death so abruptly cu 
it short. One of the chief factors in his success wat 
undoubtedly his remarkable power of making friends 
but this power in turn depended upon some of the mos; 
fundamental virtues for its existence. That he shoul¢ 
first attract those who came in casual association wat 
doubtless due to the attractive exterior, the ready wi 
and simple candor, but the transformation of these 
acquaintances into faithful friends was possible only 
to the profound trust which all men felt in him, the 
perfect sincerity of his nature and the honest disinter: 
estedness of his intentions. The certainty of their con: 
fidence in him is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
common appeal that was made to him to settle dispute: 
and quarrels. His popularity was very wide-spread, ane 
the news of his death was felt as a loss in all parts 03 
the State, but the strongest affection was felt for him 
in his own home district and it was there that he gave 
most generously of his friendship and service. His 
generosity was proverbial, and yet his benefactions were 
so unostentatious that but few were aware of thei 
extent. It was truly said of him that the world was 
better for such men as Mr. Hubbard having lived in it 
His death has left a gap in the life of his community 
which, despite the years that have elapsed, is still 
unfilled. | 


TIMOTHY V. WHOLEY—As president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wholey Boiler Works, Mr. 
Wholey has reached a high position in the iron and 
steel business with which he has been connected since 
1896. The Wholey Boiler Works is located at No. 
95 Whipple street, Providence, occupying 65,000 square 
feet with buildings 325 x 200 covering the entire area. 
The buildings and machinery are modern, private 
railway tracks enter the buildings, and one hundred 
men are kept constantly employed in the manufacture 
of steam boilers and tanks. 

Timothy V. Wholey was born in Lawrence, Mass., 
December 4, 1874, son of Dennis and Ellen M. Wholey. 
He was educated in the public schools of Lowell, 
Mass., finishing with graduation from high school 
in 1893. He spent one year at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., then for two years was a student 
at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. In 1806 
he completed his studies, then began learning the boil- 
ermaker’s trade, and from that year he has been con- 
stantly connected with the iron and steel business, 
manufacturing steam boilers and tanks, now presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wholey Boiler 
Works. Independent in his political action, Mr. 
Wholey has never desired nor held public office. He 
is a member of St. Raymond’s Church, Roman Cath- 
olic, Providence, and of the Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. Wholey married, in Lowell, Mass., October 17, 
1899, Elizabeth V. Skiffington, daughter of M. J. 
Skiffington, of Lowell. Children: Harold, Mary E. 
Edgar J., Joseph S., Robert D., Arthur T., Raymond 
G., George P., Ralph F., and Aileen M. The family 
home is at Pawtucket. 


GREGORY DEXTER WALCOTT—The Wal- 
-cott family is of ancient English origin. The spelling 
‘still varies in this family, most of the Salem branch 


spelling the name Walcott, most of the Connecticut fam- 


ily using Wolcott. The late Governor Roger Wolcott 
was a descendant of the Connecticut branch, the immi- 
grant ancestor of which was Henry Wolcott (Woolcott 
or Woolcoot), who was born at or near Tolland, Som- 
ersetshire, England, about 1578, and came to Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, in the first company. He removed 
in 1636-37 to Windsor, Connecticut, where he became 
a prominent citizen. 

(1) John Walcott, the immigrant ancestor of the 
family from which Gregory Dexter Walcott is descended, 
was born in England, doubtless at Glaston, whence he 
came to America in 1634 or earlier. He was a planter 
or yeoman, and was at Watertown, Massachusetts, 
March 4, 1634-35, when he was admitted a freeman of the 
colony. In the year following he was a householder at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, but he shortly afterwards 
became a resident of Salem, Massachusetts. His life in 
this colony, however, was brief as he died at Salem, 
before July 17, 1638. He married (first) in England, 
Mary, surname unknown, and (second) Winifred, sur- 
name unknown, in this country. He was fined in Salem 
in 1636 “for refusing to bring his children to the ordi- 
nance and neglecting family duties.” This was the Puri- 
tan way of punishing him for following Roger Williams. 
His brother William also received a grant of land at 
Salem in 1637, but was finally excommunicated from the 
Salem Church at the instigation of Hugh Peters, at the 
same time and for the same reason as Roger Williams, 
and, we are told, removed to Providence, Rhode Island, 
with him. John Walcott had five children, of whom 
Jonathan was the fourth child and second son. 

(11) Captain Jonathan Walcott was born about 1638, 
in Salem or vicinity; married (first) January 26, 1664, 
or 1665, Mary, a daughter of John Sibley, who died 
December 28, 1683. He married (second), April 23, 
1685, Deliverance, born September 9, 1656, a daughter of 
Thomas Putnam. She died after 1723. Jonathan Wal- 
cott was admitted a freeman, April 18, 1600, was elected 
captain of a military company in 1690, and was on the 
list of taxpayers of Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1692. 

(111) Mary Walcott, daughter of Captain Jonathan 
Walcott, became famous for the part she took in witch- 
craft persecutions. When she was only seventeen years 
old, she figured as prosecuting witness in no less than 
sixteen cases. Captain Jonathan Walcott himself fig- 
ured as the complainant in several cases, and appears to 
have been honestly carried away by the influence of the 
frenzy. Rev. Mr. Parrish, who was active in bringing 
the victims of the delusion to punishment, was finally 
accused of conniving with Abigail Williams, Mary Wal- 
cott and others. Mary was a witness against the vener- 
able Giles Corey, who was pressed to death under a 
pile of stones by the authority of the law after being 
condemned for witchcraft. Captain Jonathan Walcott 
died at Salem, December 16, 1699. 

(III) William Walcott, a son of Captain Jonathan 
Walcott by his second marriage, was born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, March 2, 1691. He married, at Salem, 
August 6, 1712, Mary, a daughter of George and Han- 
nah Felt. She was born October 13, 1687, and died 
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before 1763. William Walcott died at Attleborough, 
Massachusetts (now Arnold Mills, Rhode Island), No- 
vember 3, 1777. 

(1V) Benjamin Walcott, a son of William and Mary 
(Felt) Walcott, was born at Attleborough, Massachu- 
setts, October 16, 1729. His marriage intentions to 
Mary, daughter of John and Margaret Foster, were 
published March 3, 1753. His wife was born November 
19, 1729, and died March 9, 1820. Benjamin Walcott’s 
death occurred at what is now Arnold Mills, Rhode 
Island, July 20, 1781. 

(V) Ebenezer Walcott, a son of Benjamin and Mary 
(Foster) Walcott, was born at Cumberland, Rhode 
Island, June 1, 1765. He married, at Attleborough, 
Massachusetts, March 20, 1788, Mary, the daughter of 
Simon Titus. She was born December 2, 1767, and died 
October 22, 1816. Her husband’s death preceded that 
date, taking place Sepetember 20, 1806. 

(VI) Lodowick Walcott, the son of Ebenezer and 
Mary (Titus) Walcott, was born at Attleborough, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 27, 1795. ' He married, at Smith- 
field, Rhode Island, June 21, 1825, Mary Dexter. He 
was engaged in cotton manufacturing at Ashton, Rhode 
Island. In the panic of 1837 he met with reverses that 
led to-his failure, and, while attempting to retrieve his 
fortunes, contracted a severe cold which resulted in his 
death at Smithfield, Rhode Island, February 22, 1840. 

Mrs. Mary (Dexter) Walcott was a lineal descend- 
ant of the Rev. Gregory Dexter, who came to Rhode 
Island as early as 1643 or 1644, and of his friend, 
Roger Williams. This latter line of descent was through 
Meribah Williams, who was a granddaughter of Roger 
Williams’ son Joseph, and whose daughter, Ann Brown, 
through her marriage with Eleazer Whipple, became the 
mother of Betsey Whipple, who married Christopher 
Dexter. From this union there was born eight child- 
ren, of whom Mary Dexter, the grandmother of the 
subject of this sketch, was one. Of this line of an- 
cestry nothing further need be said, since the careers 
of Roger Williams and of many bearing that name 
are so well-known. The posterity of Rev. Gregory 
Dexter were also conspicuous in the early Colonial 
history of Providence, and through successive genera- 
tions they have been dwellers of Rhode Island from 
the time of his settlement there to the present period. 
He was a man of fine intellect, and many of his descend- 
ants have left their impress upon the communities in 
which they have lived. Some of them have been public 
benefactors. Dexter Asylum of Providence, a noble 
institution for the unfortunate poor of that city, and 
the Dexter Training Grounds there, are monuments to 
the name of their founder and donor, the late Ebenezer 
Knight Dexter. The achievements of the eminent 
sculptor and painter, the late Henry Dexter, whose 
statue of General Warren at Bunker Hill, associates 
the name with an historic event, reflects credit not 
only upon the family name but upon State and Nation. 
Not a few of these Rhode Island Dexters have adorned 
the professions and have become prominent and suc- 
cessful in the manufacturing world, and as a whole, they 
have been a respectable, industrious and thrifty people. 
By the marriage of Lodowick Walcott and Mary Dex- 
ter there were two sons, Charles Stuart and William 
Henry Walcott. 
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‘VI1) Charles Stuart Walcott was born at Smith- 
field, Rhode Island, July 13, 1826. In his early life he 
helped in farm work, and also as a mill hand at 
Ashton, Rhode Island. He shipped before the mast 
from a New England port for a voyage to San Fran- 
cisco around Cape Horn. He became one of the 
“Forty-Niners” in California during the Gold Fever, 
Sut returned to the East after a brief residence in that 
locality. He then became a locomotive engineer on the 
old Providence & Worcester Railroad; also on the road 
from Providence to Warren, Rhode Island, establish- 
ing his residence in the latter place. Later he went to 
the Middle West, and was for a number of years an 
engineer on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad. 

Returning East he volunteered in the Civil War, but 
was rejected on account of physical disabilities. He was 
for a while a stationary engineer for a large chemical 
plant in New York; also at A. T. Stewart & Company’s 
(now John Wanamaker’s) store. He was a member 
of the Episcopal church at Lonsdale, Rhode Island; a 
Whig in politics, but became a member of the Repub- 
lican party on its organization. 

He married, in New York City, July 3, 1867, Mary 
Catherine Leary, born at Glendale, Long Island, New 
York, May 5, 1850, and died at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 28, ror3. The children by this marriage 
are: I. Mary Dexter, born at Brooklyn, New York, 
May, 1868, wife of Edward M. Weeks. 2. Gregory 
Dexter, see below. 3. Charles Stuart Walcott died at 
Lincoln (formerly a part of Smithfield), Rhode Island, 
April 6, 1871. 

(VIII) Gregory Dexter Walcott was born at Ljin- 
coln, Rhode Island August 29, 1869. His preparatory 
education was at the public schools of Lime Rock, 
{Lonsdale and Moshassuck in his native State. After 
leaving school in the fall of 1883, he was employed for 
the most part in mercantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. Amongst the former was a dry goods store 
operated by Sharpless Brothers in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. From 1884 to 1885 he was connected with 
the Providence Public Library, but during the following 
year he was engaged in farming in Lime Rock. He was 
for four years, from 1886 to 1800, with the Glasgow 
Knitting Mill at Woonsocket and Warren, Rhode Island, 
and Brandon, Vermont, with the exception of the fall 
of 1887 when he was with the Oakdale Manufacturing 
Company of Providence, Rhode Island. He was for 
several months in 1890 with the Cutler Manufacturing 
Company of Warren, Rhode Island. 

In 1890 Dr. Walcott resumed his studies and became 
a student at the Worcester Academy at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, from which he graduated with highest 
honors in 1893 to enter Brown University, where he 
spent four years, receiving the degree of A. B. upon 
his graduation. He entered Columbia University and 
Union Theological Seminary of New York City, Ga 
1897, and spent the next three years at these institu- 
tions, receiving the degree of A. M. from Columbia 
University in 1899; Ph. D. in 1904; and B. D. from the 
Union Theological Seminary in 1900. In 1900-01 he 
went abroad and matriculated at the Bonn and Berlin 
universities in Germany. Returning to this country he 
was assistant minister for a year at the Central Con- 
gregational Church at Providence, Rhode Island, and 
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part of the year, of 1003 had charge of the Sayles 
Memorial Church at Saylesville, Rhode Island. During 
the academic year, 1903-1904, he was a graduate stud- 
ent at the Union Theological Seminary and Columbia 
University, taking the doctor’s degree in June as stated 
above. In the fall of 1904 he became a member of the 
faculty of Blackburn College at Carlinville, Illinois, 
as Professor of Greek and Latin. He became Dean of 
the college and Professor of Greek and Philosophy in 
1905, and remained there until 1007, when he was elected 
to the chair of Philosophy ana Psychology at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minnesuta. This new department, 
which he established, became rather popular, for while 
all the courses were elective, at times more than sixty 
per cent. of the eligible students of the university regis- 
tered for the work. Dr. Walcott still retains his pro- 
fessorship in Hamline University, but was given in 
1917-18 a year’s leave of absence to teach psychology 
and lecture on ethics at Tsing Hua College, at Peking, 
China. This is a government institution supported by 
the Boxer Indemnity money refunded by the United 
States. : 

He is a member of the college fraternities, Delta 
Upsilon and Phi Betta Kappa; also of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the West- 
ern Philosophical Association, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. He has been men- 
tioned in “Who’s Who in America” for three succes- 
sive editions, and in 1916 his portrait was secured by 
the Minnesota Historical Society for their collection of 
the Prominent Twentieth Century Men of Minnesota. - 

A Republican in politics, he is a member of the Pro- 
gressive branch of that party. In his religious affilia- 
tions he is a member of the Baptist church of Warren, 
Rhode Island. He is the author of “The Kantian and. 
Lutheran Elements in Ritschl’s Conception of God,” 
1904, and has contributed many reviews and articles in 
scientific, philosophical and other journals. 


RT. REV. DENIS M. LOWNEY—While of high 
ecclesiastical station in the Providence diocese, it was 
as the head of St. Vincent de Paul Infant Asylum that 
Auxiliary Bishop Lowney first became widely known 
throughout Rhode Island. He was connected with 
that institution from its inception, and his devotion to 
the work of caring for the well-being of the thousands 
of little ones raised in the Asylum endeared him to the 
hearts of Catholics all over the diocese. The asylum 
was his most favored project, and he devoted himself 
unstintingly to its upbuilding and development, his 
efforts being largely responsible for its present con- 
dition. 

Bishop Lowney was known throughout the diocese 
as one of the most charitable priests that ever labored 
here, and his willingness to dispossess himself of the 
comforts of life, in order that the needy might have 
them, brought him the admiration and love of his people 
early in his priesthood. His appointment to succeed 
Bishop Doran as Auxiliary Bishop of Providence was 
received with the utmost satisfaction throughout the 
The consecration ceremony in the Cathedral 
was regarded as in many respects one of the most 
notable functions in the history of the church of Rhode 
Island. 
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Denis M. Lowney was a son of Denis and Bridget 
Lowney, who were married in Ireland, came to the 
United States, and with their sons, Denis M., Patrick 
and Timothy, are residing at Fall River, Massachu- 
setts. Denis M. Lowney was born in Ireland, June 1, 
1863, and the same year was brought to Fall River, 
Massachusetts, by his parents. He began his education 
in Fall River parochial and public schools, and after 
exhausting their advantages passed courses of classical 
study in the College St. Laurent in Montreal, Canada, 
and Manhattan, New York City. Having completed his 
classical studies, he spent two years in the study of 
philosophy at Grand Seminary in Montreal, then began 
his studies in theology at the same institution, and on 
December 17, 1887, he was ordained a priest of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Immediately after ordination, he was assigned as an 
assistant to the rector of St. Mary’s parish, Providence, 
there continuing until 1891, when he was called to the 
Cathedral by Bishop Harkins as assistant, and con- 
tinued for three years, at the end of which period he 
was made chancellor of the Providence diocese. In 
January, 1903, he was installed rector of the Cathedral, 
a high duty he well performed until June 3, 1905, when 
he was installed permanent rector of St. Joseph’s 
Church at Pawtucket, succeeding Rev. Henry Kinnerny. 

Father Lowney’s rise to eminent distinctions in the 
Providence diocese was rapid but well-justified. His 
learning, piety and devotion formed an_ irresistible 
force, and he was widely-recognized as a man of un- 
usual mental ability and religious fervor. He was a 
vicar-general of the diocese, a member of the Bishop’s 
Council, chairman of the board of examiners of the 
clergy, chairman of the school board, chairman of the 
board of trustees for Infirm Priests’ Fund, diocesan 
director of the Eucharist League, and treasurer of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Infant Asylum. On July 13, 1917, 
he was appointed Auxiliary Bishop of the diocese of 
Providence by the Pope, and on October 23, following, 
he was consecrated to his high office in the Cathedral 
with full pomp and ceremony. In 1912 Bishop Lowney 
observed his silver jubilee commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 
The manner of the celebration was most informal and 
simple, that being his especial request. At a mass of 
thanksgiving held in St. Joseph’s, at Pawtucket, twenty- 
five children from St. Vincent de Paul Infant Asylum 
occupied the place of honor in the center aisle. On 
that same occasion Bishop Harkins presented the 
faithful pastor with a handsome gold chalice and 
paten, a testimonial of his many years of: devoted 
service. 

Bishop Lowney died at the Episcopal residence on 
Fenner street, August 13, 1918, after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks, his two brothers, and a nephew, a priest, 
being the only members of his family at his residence. 
He was buried with full ecclesiastical honors at the 
Cathedral in Providence, August 16, following, Bishop 
Beaven, of Springfield, Massachusetts, officiating. 


PATRICK HENRY QUINN, son of Peter and 
Margaret (Callaghan) Quinn, was born in Phenix, town 
of Warwick, Rhode Island, December 16, 1869. He 
attended the Warwick public schools, completing the 


grammar school course in 1881. In that year he entered 
the finishing room of the Clyde Print Works, and there 
spent the succeeding nine years. These were nine 
formative years of his life in which, denied the oppor- 
tunity to complete an education, he studied books and 
men, developing those qualities of mind and heart that 
have always commanded the respect of even those, who 
differ from him. It,was during this period, when little 
more than a boy in years, that Mr. Quinn, through in- 
herent talent as an organizer and leader, became a 
prominent figure in the National councils of the Knights 
of Labor, and was a trusted lieutenant of Terrence V. 
Powderly, chief executive and the brainiest leader of 
the strongest labor organization of its period. ‘The 
training and experience gained in this position and the 
opportunity it gave to develop his natural ability was 
the foundation upon which was built the successful 
record he has compiled as a lawyer and a man of 
public importance. He came of legal age in 1891, and 
two years following were spent as bookkeeper and 
salesman with William R. Brown & Company, of Prov- 
idence. He met and impressed his individuality upon 
Edward L. Gannon, of the law firm of Tanner & Gan- 
non, during the summer of 1892. The acquaintance 
ripened into a friendship so close that Mr. Gannon felt 
impelled to advise and even urge upon the young man 
that he study law. With his usual energy, Mr. Quinn 
began the study of law under the preceptorship of his 
friend. He retained his place with Brown & Company 
during the three years which he spent in study under 
Tanner & Gannon, giving Brown & Company, his 
services Saturdays and odd hours and evenings, thus 
earning part of the cost of his legal preparation. 

Mr. Quinn was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island in August, 1895, and to the 
United States Circuit Court, January 18, 1897. In the 
meantime Willard B. Tanner, senior member of the 
firm of Tanner & Gannon, had become attorney-gen- 
eral, and upon Mr. Quinn’s admission to the bar the 
partnership of Gannon & Quinn was formed, continu- 
ing until the death of Mr. Gannon, March 15, 1896. 
Following Mr. Gannon’s death Mr. Quinn practised 
alone at the same location for several years, after 
which he formed a partnership with Charles H. Kernan, 
which has continued to the present time. On January 
I, 1918, Robert E. Quinn, a nephew of Colonel Quinn, 
was admitted to the firm, which is now located in the 
Turks Head building. He rapidly advanced in the law, 
and while he has devoted a great deal of his time to 
public affairs he has never neglected the interests of 
a client. It is this devotion which largely explains the 
fact that his clients are his friends, and that friendship 
continues after the relation of client and attorney has 
been dissolved. He is probably at his best as a jury 
lawyer, pleading and argument affording him oppor- 
tunity to use his powers of oratory and forceful speech. 
He is fair in his treatment of his opponents, and enjoys 
the confidence and esteem of every member of the 
Rhode Island bar. 

In politics he has always been a Democrat, and when 
only eleven years of age helped to organize a company 
of boys, and marched in the Hancock campaign of 1880. 
At the age of nineteen, in the Cleveland-Harrison cam- 
paign of 1888, he made speeches for Grover Cleveland; 
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he has since “stumped” the State in every campaign, 
both State and National. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic State Convention of 1893, and to every 
State Democratic Convention since that time excepting 
the one in 1914, at which he was named for governor. 
He was a delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion which nominated W. J, Bryan, in Kansas City, 
1900; to that which nominated A. B. Parker in St. 
Louis, 1904; to that which nominated W. J. Bryan in 
Denver, 1908; and in each instance was elected to the 
delegation unanimously. He was elected secretary of 
the Democratic State Central Committee, in 1898, served 
five years in that capacity, and was then elected chair- 
man for three years. He was chairman of the War- 
wick Democratic Town Committee for ten years. In 
1899 he was elected judge of probate of Warwick, the 
first judge of probate the town elected, the Court of 
Probate formerly being the Town Council. That same 
year he was elected town solicitor, and in 1906 he was 
again elected as both judge of probate and town solic- 
itor. Mr. Quinn won his title of colonel as senior 
aide-de-camp on Governor Garvin’s staff, in 1903. In 
1906 the citizens of Warwick, irrespective of party, 
united in presenting to Colonel Quinn a lifesize paint- 
ing of himself, and in 1914 he was the standard bearer 
of the State Democracy for gubernatorial honor. In 
1916 he attended as a delegate from Rhode Island the 
Democratic National Convention at St. Louis which 
nominated President Wilson. At this convention he 
was chosen as Rhode Island’s member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee; was prominent in the move- 
ment to divide the town of Warwick, and was appointed 
by Governor Pothier one of the commission of five to 
make that division, whereby the town of West War- 
wick was created; and was elected first president of 
the Town Council of the new town of West Warwick. 

Outside his profession Mr. Quinn has few business 
interests, one being the Phenix Lace Mills, which he 
serves as secretary and director, another the Warwick 
Lace Works, of which he is treasurer. He is a director 
of the Pawtuxet Valley Free Library Association; a 
past president of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of Rhode Island; a founder and ex-president of the 
Catholic Club of Rhode Island; one of the founders of 
Providence College; past chief ranger of Court War- 
wick, Foresters of America; a past grand knight of 
Gibson Council, Knights of Columbus; member of the 
American Bar Association, and the Rhode Island State 
Bar Association; Robert Emmet Literary Association; 
Providence Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks; Warwick Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles; 
and Benjamin Franklin Lodge, Providence Fraternity. 
His clubs are the Catholic, Radical, Turks Head, 
Columbus, and Noonday. 

Mr. Quinn married (first), November 12, 1897, Agnes 
G. Healey, of Providence, who died February 10, 
1907. He married (second), July 22, 1909, Margaret M. 
Connors, of Providence. They have one son, Thomas 
Henry. 


NATHAN WHITMAN LITTLEFIELD—Ed- 
mund Littlefield, the first of the line in this country, 
was born in Titchfield, near Southampton, England, in 
1590. He did business there as a clothier, that is, he 


gave out the material for weaving cloth to the owners 
of hand looms to be woven into cloth which he sold 
to the trade. He married, in 1617, Annis (sometimes 
written Annice and Annas) who bore to him eight 
children: Francis, born in 1619, Anthohy, Elizabeth, 
John, Thomas, Mary, Hannah and Francis, Jr. Francis, 
the eldest son, disappeared from his home when eleven 
years of age, and made his way to America. He was 
mourned as dead by his parents, and when sometime 
afterwards another son was born to them, they named 
him also Francis. 

Edmund, accompanied by one son, presumably An- 
thony, sailed from Southampton for New England in 
1637. He was in Boston in 1638, where he probably 
became acquainted with Rev. John Wheelwright, the 
first pastor of the First Church of Braintree, a tablet 
to whose memory may be seen on the walls of the 
First Church of Quincy, formerly Braintree. 

Annis Littlefield, with the other six children and two 
servants, sailed from Southampton in 1638 on the ship 
“Bevis,” and joined her husband. The family appears 
to have been in Woburn for a short time. 

In 1639, the family, including Francis, Sr., who had 
been found, removed to Exeter, New Hampshire, where 
Edmund and Francis, Sr., became members of the 
combination, as it was called, and received allotments 
of land in that town—Edmund twenty-one acres and 
Francis, Sr., four acres. Rev. John Wheelwright, who 
had left Braintree because of disagreements with the 
authorities in religious matters (the Antinomian con- 
troversy was then raging) had become pastor of the 
church at Exeter. Edmund Littlefield was an active 
member of that church. 

He became dissatisfied with conditions prevailing at 
Exeter, and in 1641 removed with his family into the 
then wilderness beyond the sounds of ecclesiastical 
strife and settled on the banks of the Webhannet river 
in the province of Maine, where he erected a saw mill 
and engaged in the lumber business. It is said that his 
mill was the first in that part of the country. Later, 
when other settlers arrived, he built a grist mill. The 
town which sprang up about his mills was early given 
the name of Wells. In 1643 he secured from Thomas 
Gorges a grant of land on which he had settled, and for 
a time he acted as agent of Gorges for the sale of land 
in that region claimed by Gorges under his grant. Rev. 
John Wheelwright came from Exeter with a part of his 
flock and settled at the same place. About the year 
1643 a church was established there which is to-day the 
First Congregational Church of Wells, of which Mr. 
Littlefield was an active member during the rest of his 
life. 

He was commissioner in Wells with Ezekiel Knight 
and Thomas Wheelwright in 1654-55. He was also 
one of a commission to fix the boundary between the 
towns of Wells and Porpoise. He died at Wells, 
December 11, 1661, at the age of seventy-one years. 

His will and the inventory of his estate, which may be 
seen in the York county, Maine, records, shows that he 
had prospered in business and was a wealthy man for 
those times. In his will he very carefully provides for 
the care and support of his wife. Bourne, the his- 
torian of Wells and Kennebec, says of him that “he 
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‘was a man upon whose character no spot or blemish 
‘could be found.” 

(11) Francis, Sr., reference to whom has already been 
made, was with his father in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
and in Wells. For a time he resided at Dover, New 
‘Hampshire. He represented that town in the legisla- 
ture of the province of New Hampshire in 1648. He 
later returned to Wells and was very prominent in the 
contention between Gorges and the Massachusetts Col- 
ony in which he and the other men of the family took 
side against Gorges. He represented Wells in 1665 
and 1676, and York, in 1668, in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court. According to the Colonial records the 
General Court met occasionally at his house in 1662. 
He appears to have been a man of great energy and 
public spirit. He acquired large tracts of land in York 
county, and died in Wells in 1712, aged ninety-three. 

He married in 164—, Jane, daughter of Ralph Hill, 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts. She died December 20, 
1646, leaving a daughter who probably died very young. 
He married in 1648, his second wife, Rebecca : 
‘by whom he had Daniel, Edmund, James, Sr., and 
Dependence. 

Regarding Edmund, who is generally held to have 

been the second son of Francis, Sr., there is some 
question whether he may not have been a son of 
Anthony. 
_ Anthony, the second son of Edmund, was born at 
Titchfield, in 1621. He lived at Wells all his life and 
married and had a son Edmund. Anthony died in 
1662, a few months after his father’s decease. It may 
be that his son Edmund, who was bound out to his 
uncle Francis at the time of his father’s decease, came 
to be called the son of Francis. 

(III) Edmund, son of Francis, Sr. (or perhaps An- 
thony), was born in Wells in 1650, married Elizabeth 
Mott and resided during the remainder of his life at 
Braintree, Massachusetts, where he died April 9, 1718. 
He was a farmer and in good circumstances. He was 
chosen to fill several offices of trust and appears to have 
had the respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens. He 
had a large number of children, the second of whom 
was 

(1V) Edmund, born in 1692. 
Waldo, December 6, 1711. 

Bethia Waldo was a member of a family which has 
been eminent in New England history. She was the 
daughter of Daniel and Susanna (Adams) Waldo and 
was born at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, August 20, 
1688. She was the granddaughter of Cornelius Waldo 
and Hannah (Cogeswell) Waldo of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts. They resided after their marriage at Pom- 
fret, Connecticut, but their graves are at Chelmsford. 
The Cogeswells of Essex county, Massachusetts, are 
a well-known family. On her mother’s side Bethia 
Waldo was the granddaughter of Captain Samuel 
Adams, son of Henry Adams, who came from Brain- 
tree, Essex county, England, and settled in Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, and was the progenitor of the 
Adams family of Braintree which gave two presi- 
dents to the country, and of Rebecca (Graves) Adams, 
daughter of Rear Admiral Thomas Graves of the 
British navy who settled at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, in 1638. In the female line Ralph Waldo 


He married Bethia 


Emerson was a descendant of Cornelius Waldo. Ed- 
mund and Bethia (Waldo) Littlefield had several chil- 
dren, one of whom was 

(V) Daniel Littlefield, born in Braintree, October 
13, 1712. His father died May 27, 1717, at the early 
age of thirty-three, and his widow settled his estate. 
Her account with the estate contains several charges for 
maintenance of the son, Daniel. Daniel married Decem- 
ber 8, 1732, Rebecca, daughter of Josiah and Martha 
(Howard) Williams of Taunton, Massachusetts, born 
December 25, 1715. She was a lineal descendant of 
Deacon Richard Williams who came from Wales and 
was one of the founders of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
and organizer, with John and Walter Dean, Hezekiah 
Hoare and others, of the Iron Works Company of 
Taunton. It is possible that Richard Williams may 
have been a relative of Roger Williams, who also came 
from Wales. On her mother’s side she was a lineal 
descendant of John Howard, who lived in the family of 
Captain Miles Standish and became one of the founders 
of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, and of Rev. James 
Keith. Both the Howard and Keith families have had a 
large place in the history of Plymouth Colony and of 
the nation. Major Jonathan Howard, son of John, 
through whom Rebecca Williams’ line is traced, mar- 
ried Sarah Dean, a granddaughter of John Dean, of 
South Chard, parish of Chard, County of Somerset, 
England, who with his brother Walter came to Taunton 
in 1638 and, with Williams and others, as above stated, 
engaged in the iron business. John Dean’s son John 
was the first child born in the Taunton colony. 

Daniel Littlefield settled in the West Parish of 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, where his children were 
born. He died at Braintree, April 6, 1800. He was a 
deacon of the First Church of Bridgewater and was 
noted for his benevolence and his championship of the 
cause of the poor and oppressed. He served in the 
French and Indian War in a Bridgewater Company. 

Thirteen children were born to him, of whom the 
seventh was: 

(VI) Seth, who was born March 10, 1746. He mar- 
ried February 11, 1771, Kezia, born May 9, 1750, 
daughter of Ebenezer and Sarah (Howard) Ames, 
daughter of Major Jonathan Howard, son of John 
Howard. 

Ebenezer Ames was a descendant of William Ames 
of Braintree, whose brother John was an original pro- 
prietor of the town of Bridgewater. John Ames, son 
of William, received his uncle John’s estate by will 
and settled in Bridgewater. Fisher Ames, the orator 
and statesman, was of this family, as were also the 
brothers Oakes and Oliver Ames of Easton, Massa- 
chusetts, of whom the first built the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the other was governor of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Seth Littlefield removed to North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts, after his marriage and purchased a farm near 
the Old Bay Road which, as one of the commissioners, 
he laid out. The farm has always remained in the fam- 
ily and is now owned and occupied by Mr. F. B. Little- 
field, one of his descendants and a substantial citizen 
of that town. Seth Littlefield was deacon of the Con- 
gregational church in Easton. He died May 1, 1830. 
His wife died April 24, 1829. They were buried in the 
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Keith burying ground, so-called, on the Old Bay Road 
about one-half mile west and south of his home. The 
inscription on her tombstone reads: “Sacred to the 
memory of Kezia, wife of Mr. Seth Littlefield and 
daughter of Mr. Ebenezer Ames, who died April 24, 
1829.” 

They had ten children, of whom the sixth was: 

(VII) Seth, born January 12, 1781, married Decem- 
ber 5, 1814, Sarah (Crane) Littlefield, daughter of Sam- 
uel and Experience (Thayer) Crane, of Bradford, New 
Hampshire. 

Both Seth Littlefield (VI) and Samuel Crane were 
soldiers in the Revolutionary War. 

Sarah Crane was a descendant of Henry Crane of 
Milton, Massachusetts, the progenitor of the Crane 
family of Massachusetts, of which Ex-Governor and 
U. S. Senator Crane is a member. She was a teacher 
in the Massachusetts schools. On her mother’s side 
she was a descendant of Thomas Thayer, one of the 
founders of Braintree, and the progenitor of the Thayer 
family of Massachusetts (of which General Sylvanus 
Thayer was a member), noted for their public spirit 
and generous gifts to public uses. She was also a 
descendant of John Bass, of Braintree, and Ruth 
(Alden) Bass, daughter of the Pilgrim, John Alden. 

Seth Littlefield removed to Grantham, New Hamp- 
shire, in February, 1815, and bought a large tract of 
land on the Sugar River with a cottage house and a 
small saw mill thereon. Here his children were born: 
Daniel, August 21, 1815; Susan, December 14, 1816; 
Rufus Ames, December 2, 1818; Seth, March 8, 1821; 
Sarah, August 14, 1822; Phebe, December 18, 1826; 
George Whitefield and Kezia Ames, July 6, 1820. 

As the sons grew up to sturdy manhood he pur- 
chased lands adjoining his farm and cleared up large 
areas from the primeval forest. He also built a large 
barn and a dwelling house which is to-day one of the 
finest residences in the Sugar River Valley. He was 
a man of great energy and business ability, making 
many trips to Boston to market the products of his 
farm. He was for many years a deacon of the Croy- 
don (New Hampshire) Congregational Church and an 
earnest, devoted Christian who brought up his child- 
ren “in the fear and admonition of the Lord.” He died 
October 18, 1871. 

Mrs. Littlefield inherited the energy of her mother, 
Experience Thayer, who was indeed a helpmeet to her 
husband, Samuel Crane, whose health had been broken 
by long service in the army. She was well educated 
and inspired her children with a strong desire for 
education. All the children attended Kimball Union 
Academy at Meriden, New Hampshire, and became 
teachers. Daniel graduated at Dartmouth College in 
the class of 1843. 

(VIII) Rufus Ames Littlefield was named after his 
granduncle Rufus Ames, son of Jonathan and Sarah 
(Howard) Ames. He prepared for college but did not 
enter. The East Bridgewater (Massachusetts) Acad- 
emy in 1842 had for its principal, Daniel Littlefield, 
assistant principal, Rufus Amos Littlefield, principal 
of the young ladies’ department, Susan Littlefield, and 
Seth Littlefield was a pupil. Hon. Benjamin W. Harris, 
Hon. James Sidney Allen, Hon. Jesse M. Keith and 


other men afterwards prominent in public life were 
students in the Academy at that time. | 

Rufus Ames Littlefield taught schools in Plymouth 
county for many years, and was long held in grateful 
remembrance by his pupils. At the celebration of the 
golden wedding of himself and his wife on June Io, 
1895, several of his old pupils came from considerable 
distances to show their respect and affection for their 
former teacher. He was a man of commanding pres- 
ence and powerful physique, and was capable intellec- 
tually as well as physically of playing a much larger 
part on the stage of life than fell to him. A certain 
distrust of his own abilities held him back where men 
of much smaller caliber but far greater self-confidence 
rushed on to greater achievement. He was absolutely 
faithful to his convictions of duty and greatly devoted 
to his family. He was a member of the school com- 
mittee of East Bridgewater for several years and a jus- 
tice of the peace appointed by the governor of Massa- 
chusetts for seven years. He took a great interest in 
religious education and the services of the church, and 
for many years was deacon of the Union Congregational 
Church of East and West Bridgewater and a superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. He was also an ardent 
advocate of temperance, and with his father-in-law, 
Nathan Whitman, was an active worker in the en- 
forcement of the laws for the suppression of the illegal 
sale of liquors in East Bridgewater and vicinity. 

He married, June 10, 1845, Abigail Russell, daughter 
of Deacon Nathan Whitman and Semantha (Keith) 
Whitman, of East Bridgewater. Through her father 
Mrs. Littlefield’s descent has been proved from John 
Alden, William and Alice Mullens and Priscilla Mul- 
lens, Stephen, Elizabeth and Damaris Hopkins, James 
Chilton and his wife, and Mary (Chilton) Winslow, 
Francis Cooke and Francis Eaton, all “Mayflower” pas- 
sengers. On the authority of Mitchell’s History of 
Bridgewater (which has been questioned, but not dis- 
proved) her descent is claimed from Captain Miles 
Standish through his son Ensign Josiah Standish, whose 
daughter Mary married James Cary and had a daughter 
Mercy, who married David Thurston, whose daughter 
Abigail married Jesse Byram, who was the great-great- 
grandfather of Abigail Russell Whitman. She was 
also descended from several other Plymouth settlers 
who arrived after the Pilgrims—John Winslow, Giles 
Rickard, Moses Simmons, Robert Latham, Experience 
Mitchell, Elder Gain Robinson, Edward Holman, George 
Partridge, William Haskins, and others. 

She also derived descent from a large number of the 
first settlers of Bridgewater, in addition to those men- 
tioned above; on her mother’s side—Rev. James Keith, 
Arthur Harris (ancestor of Hon. Benjamin W. 
Harris and Hon. Robert O. Harris), Deacon Samuel 
Edson, Elder William Brett and Deacon John Willis; 
on her father’s side— John Whitman, Captain Nich- 
olas Byram, John Fobes, Francis Godfrey, John Cary, 
Thomas Haywood, Thomas Snell and others. 

She was also through the Keith line descended from 
Edmund Quincy, of Braintree, who came from Eng- 
land with Rev. John Cotton in 1633, and was the founder 
of the Quincy family of Massachusetts; and from 
Joanna Hoar, sister of Rev. Leonard Hoar, president of 
Harvard University, who became the wife of Edmund 
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Quincy, son of Edmund and Judith Quincy; and also 
| from Rey. Thomas Sheppard, a professor in and bene- 
factor of Harvard University, whose daughter Ann 
married Daniel Quincy, son of Edmund Quincy 2d, 
and had a daughter Ann, who married Colonel John 
| Holman, father of Captain John Holman, and had a 
daughter Sarah who married James Keith, great-grand- 
father of Abigail Russell (Whitman) Littlefield; and 
also from John Winslow, brother of Edmund Wins- 
low, who married Mary Chilton and settled in Boston; 
from Abraham Shaw of Dedham, progenitor of the 
Shaw family of Massachusetts; from John Hayden, 
who settled in Dorchester in 1634; from Thomas Green 
and Rebecca his wife who came from England and 
settled in Malden, Massachusetts; from John Vinton, 
a Huguenot, who settled in Weymouth, where his first 
child was born in 1648; from Thomas White; from 
Deacon John Rogers, of Weymouth; and from William 
Read, also of Weymouth, whose daughter Ruth mar- 
ried John Whitman, all of whom were first settlers; 
and from John Field, companion of Roger Williams, 
whose son John settled in Bridgewater in 1645, and 
had a son, Captain John Field, who married Elizabeth 
Ames and had a daughter Susannah, who married 
Joseph Keith and had a daughter Susanna, who mar- 
ried William Vinton and had a daughter Abigail, who 
married Thomas Russell and had a daughter Abigail, 
who married Deacon William Keith, the grandfather of 
Abigail Russell Littlefield. John Field was a lineal 
descendant from Sir Hubertus de la Field, who fol- 
lowed William the Conqueror to England in 1066, and 
after the battle of Hastings received a grant of land 
in England. 

John Whitman, of Weymouth and Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, was the first of a line which has given 
to the State of Massachusetts and the nation many men 
who were eminent in professional, business and public 
life. Among them were Ezekiel Whitman, member of 
Congress, and for many years Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court and Supreme Court of the State of 
Maine; William E. Russell, twice governor of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Marcus Whitman, who saved the terri- 
tory of Oregon to the United States; and Hon. Kilborn 
Whitman, of Abington, from whom the town of Whit- 
man, Massachusetts, was named. Among the descend- 
ants of John Whitman were many men and women of 
high scholarly attainments as the records of Harvard 
and Brown Universities show. 

Abigail Russell (Whitman) Littlefield, born in Boston, 
March 27, 1827, was educated in the schools of East 
Bridgewater and Charlestown (Massachusetts) Female 
Seminary. She was a proficient scholar, especially in 
mathematics, and greatly assisted in the education of 
her children. 

Her amiability and simple unaffected piety and genuine 
sympathy for all persons in any trouble endeared her 
to a large circle of friends. Although her cares as the 
head of a large family were many, she found time to 
' prepare for and teach a ladies’ Bible class in the Union 
Congregational Sunday school for many years. She 
had a rare gift in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
and the application of their teachings to the affairs of 
daily life. Her devotion to her family knew no bounds, 
and her children will ever rise up and call her blessed. 


There were born to Rufus Ames Littlefield and Abi- 
gail R. Littlefield the following children: Nathan 
Whitman, born May 21, 1846; George Henry, born 
September 18, 1848; Rufus Ames, born December 17, 
1850; Daniel Eugene, born February 8, 1853 and died 
April 5, 1876; Frank Russell, born April 13, 1855 and 
died August 15, 1869; Abby Whitman, died in infancy; 
Agnes Keith, born July 18, 1858; Baalis Sanford, born 
January 21, 1862, died February 11, 1916; Charles Gil- 
bert, born January 26, 1864; and Abby Frances, born 
January 26, 1864, died February 6, 1883. 

(1X) Nathan Whitman Littlefield received his educa- 
tion in the public schools of East Bridgewater and under 
the private tuition of Rev. Baalis Sanford, B. U., 1823, 
who was for many years a minister and chairman of 
the school committee, with whom he read Latin and 
Greek. His father tutored him in mathematics. The 
greater part of his preparation for college was made 
out of school while he was engaged in other occupa- 
tions. Yet he found time after work to read consid- 
erably more Latin and Greek than was required for 
admission to college. For a short time he studied at 
Bridgewater Academy, of which Horace M. Willard, 
B. U.,-1864, was principal, and at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, under that prince of teachers, Samuel H. 
Taylor, LL. D., Dartmouth College, 1832, whom he has 
always regarded as the greatest teacher of preparatory 
Latin and Greek whom he has ever known. Graduating 
from that academy in 1865, he at once entered Dart- 
mouth College. When the results of his entrance ex- 
aminations were presented to Dr. Smith, then president 
of the college, he remarked: “Without irreverence I 
may say that I am glad to be able to minister an abund- 
ant entrance unto you.” 

He was also prominent in athletics and was chosen 
captain of his class when a freshman and held the 
place during the entire course. He was also class presi- 
dent for several years. Bissel Gymnasium was erected 
at Dartmouth in 1866 and much attention was given to 
athletics by the faculty and the students. Regular ex- 
ercise in the gymnasium was made a part of the col- 
lege course. After a course in physical culture at a 
school taught by Professor P. G. Welsh, of Yale and 
Dartmouth, he was made an assistant instructor to 
Professor Welsh during his junior and senior years. 

He was made a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity and had the pleasure as head of the Pi 
Chapter of inducting General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, who was present as the guest of the college at the 
celebration of its centennial anniversary, into honorary 
membership in that fraternity. In passing it may be 
said that General Sherman was received by the students 
of the college with such genuine manifestations of ad- 
miration and regard that the aged hero’s heart greatly 
warmed toward his young countrymen. He went about 
among them during his few days’ visit on terms of pleas- 
ant familiarity. He seemed to be living over the days of 
his own school life, so jovial and happy did he appear. 

Although young Littlefield, like many of his college 
mates in those days, was thrown upon his own re- 
sources to meet the expenses of his education and much 
of his time was taken up in work to enable him to 
meet those expenses, he won some honors. At the 
Junior Exhibition of his class he gave the Greek oration, 
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the parts being assigned by the faculty on the basis 
of scholarship and the Greek oration being ranked as 
the highest honor, At the Senior Exhibition of the 
two open literary societies of the college, which was 
the most important literary function of the college 
course, he was selected by his society as its represen- 
tative in the debate, the leading part on such occasions. 
The subject debated seems quite modern. It was: 
“Are majorities the safest rulers?” The selection of 
that subject indicates the trend of the student mind. 
Singularly enough he also gave an address during his 
freshman year before his literary society on the sub- 
ject, “The True Grandeur of Nations,” not knowing 
at that time that Charles Sumner had given an address 
on the same subject. 

The faculty sent many students whose preparation 
was deficient or who failed in their examinations to Mr. 
Littlefield to be tutored. At one time there were four- 
teen undergraduates under his tuition. 

1869, the year of his graduation, was also the cen- 
tennial of the college, an event of unusual interest in 
its history, and was celebrated with an elaborate pro- 
gram of addresses by distinguished alumni of the col- 
lege. The exercises, which occupied several days, were 
held in a great tent on the campus and multitudes of old 
graduates and friends of the college of more or less 
distinction attended. At the graduating exercises of 
the class a most unexpected and gratifying honor was 
given to the valedictorian of the class as he came for- 
ward to pronounce his address. Apparently without any 
prearrangement, the entire class arose and vigorously 
applauded their classmate. 

For several years after graduation Mr. Littlefield 
taught in high schools in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. He was sub-master in the Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, high school, and for three years principal of 
the Newport, Rhode Island, high school. From that 
place he was called to Westerly as superintendent of 
the village schools and principal of the high school. 
The report of the superintendent of schools of New- 
port for the year 1872-73 contains these words: “Mr. 
Littlefield is a man of sound and liberal scholarship and 
an efficient teacher and earnest worker. His amiable 
disposition and rare virtues have endeared him to his 
pupils and associates, and I am sure that we share in 
their regrets that the school must lose his labors and 
influence.” At Westerly he was equally successful as 
a teacher and superintendent, and very reluctantly re- 
signed his position there though offered a large in- 
crease of salary, in order to prepare himself for his 
chosen profession. 

In October, 1874, he entered the Law School of 
Boston University, and completed the three years’ 
course in two years, graduating in 1876. In May, 1876, 
he was admitted to the Boston bar, but immediately 
went to Providence and entered the office of James 
Tillinghast, Esq., where he pursued the study of local 
statutes and court procedure during the six months 
required by Rhode Island law, and was admitted to the 
Rhode Island bar in January, 1877, and in due course 
was admitted to practice before the United States 
courts. 

He soon took a leading place among the lawyers of 
the State. His success has been won, not by superficial 


and showy qualities, but by thorough, careful and con- 
scientious preparation of his cases and by the energy 
and resourcefulness with which he has prosecuted 
them. 

In all matters pertaining to the improvement of the — 
law and the elevation of professional and judicial 
standards he has been a fearless leader. On the re- © 
organization of the judicial system of the State in ~ 
1904-05, made necessary by a constitutional amend- 
ment, he was appointed a member of the commission 
which revised the laws relating to the constitution and 
jurisdiction of the courts, and reported the system of 
law known as the Court and Practice Act. When again 
an amendment to the constitution of the State was 
adopted in 1909, providing for the election of members 
of the house of representatives by districts, he was 
appointed a member-at-large of the commission which 
divided the State into representative districts, and was 
one of the sub-committee of three to whom was com- 
mitted the preparation of the statutes necessary to 
carry into effect the radical changes in the method of 
electing assemblymen resulting from that amendment. 

Mr. Littlefield’s practice has been exclusively on the 
civil side of the court and mostly in equity and probate 
causes and in matters pertaining to real estate, al- 
though he has had a wide experience in jury trials. 
From the beginning of his career he has been engaged 
in some of the most important litigation which has come 
before the Rhode Island courts, both in regard to the 
legal principles involved and the pecuniary interests at 
stake. 

When Roger Williams Park was enlarged about 1890, 
he was counsel for the owners of the greater part ot 
Cunliff’s Pond and the surrounding land which was 
taken by the City of Providence by the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain. The titles to various parts of 
that property were very defective and many conflicting 
claims arose. ‘There probably has never been a single 
case involving so many difficult questions of law and 
fact before a Rhode Island court as grew out of the 
litigation over the titles of the heirs of Joseph G. 
Johnson in a large part of the land taken by the city. 
All the questions litigated were decided in favor of 
the Johnson heirs, his clients. 

When the Union Trust Company, of Providence, 
closed its doors in 1907, the lawyers representing most _ 
of the depositors in that institution chose Mr. Little- 
field to represent them on the depositors’ committee 
which was raised to assist in evolving a plan for the 
reorganization of that institution. He was made sec- 
retary of the committee, and also was retained, with 
Cyrus M. Van Slyck, Esq., and Frank L. Hinckley, 
Esq., as counsel for the depositors to represent them in 
all court proceedings and in formulating a plan of 
reorganization. Cooperating with Rathbone Gardner, 
Esq., counsel for the receivers, a plan was evolved 
which was put into execution and successfully carried 
out. The plan and its execution were absolutely unique 
in the financial history of the country and has been 
pronounced by eminent authorities a most remarkable 
piece of work. Its success, however, was quite as much 
due to the splendid co-operation of the legal profession 
and business men of the city and State as to any merit 
of the plan itself, however great that may have been. 
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Mr. Littlefield was senior member of the law firm of 
Littlefield & Barrows from 1899 until Mr. Barrows 
was unanimously elected by the General Assembly a 
Justice of the Superior Court in 1913. 

As the first referee in bankruptcy appointed in this 
State under the U. S. Bankruptcy Act of 1808, Mr. 
Littlefield had much to do with the interpretation of 
the law in its early stages. Some of the cases in which 
he wrote opinions which are reported in the American 
Bankruptcy Reports, were and still are leading cases 
on the questions decided. He has been continuously 
re-appointed referee since his first appointment, in 
conjunction with Mr. Barrows since 1900, until Mr. 
Barrows’ elevation to the bench, and is now serving his 
eighth term in that office. 

In politics he is a Progressive Democrat, having 
joined that party during Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 
He was a candidate of that party for governor of the 
State in the year 1900, and has twice since that time 
declined a renomination for that office, owing to his 
business engagements. He was a member of the Rhode 
Island Senate from the city of Pawtucket, 1894-1808, 
and drafted the first caucus law which was passed by 
either house of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Littlefield has always taken a deep interest in all 
questions relating to the educational, moral and religious 
life of the communities in which he has resided. 

He was elected a member of the Pawtucket School 

Committee for two terms, 1897-1901 and 1905-1908, hav- 
ing been elected first by the Democratic party and sec- 
ond by the Republican as a non-partisan candidate. He 
was chairman of the committee, 1898-1901. 
‘ His services have been much in demand as a lecturer 
and orator on historical, political and other subjects, 
and he has delivered many addresses before various 
societies, such as the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
the Old Colony Historical Society, the Providence Art 
Club, the Old Bridgewater Historical Society and the 
Bridgewater Normal School. He delivered on June 
13, 1906, the oration at the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the founding of the town of Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, and the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Dartmouth College in 1910. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon him by Dartmouth College in 1909, on which 
occasion the following words were addressed to the 
recipient: “Nathan Whitman Littlefield, student as well 
as practitioner of the law, gifted in public speech, sub- 
ordinating personal interests to the public weal, upon 
you, as one who has carried the high ideal of his col- 
lege life into his later career, I confer the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts.” 

Mr. Littlefield is a member of the Pawtucket Con- 
gregational Church and has been a superintendent of 
the Sunday school for two terms of several years each, 
and was made a life member of the Congregational 
Sunday School Society by the Sunday school of the 
Central Falls Congregational Church, where he taught 
a Bible class for several years. He is vice-president of 
the Rhode Island Congregational Conference and pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island Home Missionary Society, 
and was the legal member of the committee of the Con- 
ference which prepared the constitution and effected 
the incorporation of the Conference in 1912. 


In the campaign of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement of 1911-12, he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Auxiliary Cities and chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole which carried on the work in the 
cities of Pawtucket and Central Falls, and gave much 
time and thought to the promotion of that cause. 

He is a vice-president of the National Anti-Saloon 
League, and president of the Rhode Island Anti-Saloon 
League and has represented that society in several con- 
tests before the Supreme Court of the State involving 
the interpretation of statutes relating to the suppres- 
sion of intemperance, and has delivered numerous ad- 
dresses before conventions and the churches on the work 
of the League and the cause of temperance. 

He is a member and officer of the National Bar As- 
sociation; a member and vice-president of the Rhode 
Island Bar Association; a member of the National 
Municipal League; the American Society for the Judi- 
cial Settlement of International Disputes; the National 
Security League; the Rhode Island Historical Society; 
the Old Colony Historical Society; honorary member 
and trustee of the Old Bridgewater Historical Society ; 
member and former governor of the Rhode Island 
Chapter of Mayflower Descendants; assistant-general 
of the National Society of Mayflower Descendants; 
president of the National Pilgrim Society; and presi- 
dent of the Society of the Founders of Providence 
Plantations. He has always been a lover of out-of-door 
sports and is an enthusiastic yachtsman and golfer. 

On August 13, 1873, Mr. Littlefield married Arletta 
V. Redman, daughter of Hon. Erastus Redman, of 
Ellsworth, Maine, who was for many years postmaster 
of that city and collector of the port. She died at 
Providence, Rhode Island, October 18, 1878, and on 
December 1, 1886, he married Mary Wheaton Ellis, 
daughter of Asher Ellis, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
and has two sons: Nathan Whitman, Jr., born April 
20, 1877, Brown University, 1809; and Alden Llewellyn, 
born December 19, 1889, was a student at Dartmouth 
College, class of 1914. Mrs. Littlefield is a member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and regent 
of the Flintlock and Powderhorn Chapter, of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, having joined through her an- 
cestor, Deacon Asa Wane, of Dedham, Massachusetts. 
She was also vice-chairman of the Pawtucket Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee. She is a lineal descendant 
of Rev. John Ellis, one of the early pastors of the 
ancient Newman Congregational Church of East Proy- 
idence, Rhode Island, formerly Rehoboth, Massachu- 
setts. She is also a member of the Pawtucket Congre- 
gational Church, and takes an active part in the church 
work, being a member of various church societies. 


REV. HENRY IRVING CUSHMAN, S. T. D.— 
For thirty-five years, 1875-1910, the honored pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Providence, Rhode 
Island, Dr. Cushman was instrumental in promoting 
the great growth and expansion of that church during 
the period mentioned, his great gifts of oratory, and 
his devotion to the cause he loved combined with a 
charming personality to create a well-beloved and suc- 
cessful pastor. He is now approaching man’s allotted 
years, but there is no diminution of his sp'endid pow- 
ers, and he serves Tufts College as Professor ot 
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Homiletics and East Providence Universalist Church as 
stated supply with all the zeal and devotion of a 
beginner. He is a son of Hartwell Coleman and Mary 
Ann (Earl) Cushman, of Orford, New Hampshire, his 
parents both of ancient and honorable New England 
family. 

Henry Irving Cushman was born in Orford, New 
Hampshire, July 29, 1844. He completed a course of 
graded and high school study at Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, then entered Dartmouth College, whence he was 
graduated A. B., class of 1865, A. M., class of 1868. 
He was ordained a minister of the Universalist church 
in 1867, and during that year and the next served the 
Second Church of Cambridge, Massachusetts, as its 
pastor. From 1868 to 1875 he served the Second Uni- 
versalist Church of Boston as associate pastor, and in 
1875 was called to the First Universalist Church of 
Providence, as its pastor, a happy, harmonious, faith- 
ful relation which existed until 1910. In 1887 Tufts 
College conferred the honorary degree, S. T. D., and 
since 1910 he has returned so far as possible some at 
least of the honors and benefits received, serving Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, as Professor of 
Homiletics. After severing pastoral relation with the 
First Church in 1910, Dr. Cushman accepted that posi- 
tion and has held it until the present. He did not, 
however, withdraw from all ministerial work, but has 
for the past eight years served the Universalist church 
of East Providence as stated supply. He is an ex- 
president of the board of trustees of Dean Academy, 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Convention, and is 
an official of many charitable societies of Providence. 
His Greek letter fraternities are Phi Beta Kappa and 
Alpha Delta Phi. 

Dr. Cushman married (first), in Chicago, Illinois, 
April 13, 1868, Emily Eliza Gilman, who died March 
14, 1895, the mother of six children: Alice, deceased; 
Ruth Gilman, married William G. Anthony; Robert C., 
of Brookline, Massachusetts; Marcus Gilman, deceased; 
Earl Baldwin, deceased; and Albert Henry. Dr. Cush- 
man married (second), in Providence, July 27, 1904, 
Lucy Daniels Carpenter, born December 14, 1861, who 
succeeded her honored father, Charles Earl Carpenter, 
of Providence, as superintendent of the Sunday school 
of the First Universalist Church. From youth she has 
been active in church work, as was her father, and is 
still deeply interested in the welfare of the East Prov- 
idence Church over which her husband is stated supply. 
She is a member of the State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, and an ex-president and State secretary of the 
General Federation, also is president of the East Prov- 
idence Needlework Guild. Charles Earl Carpenter, 
father of Mrs. Cushman, was a son of Earl Carpenter, 
son of Nathaniel Carpenter, son of Benjamin (2) Car- 
penter, son of Benjamin (1) Carpenter, son of William 
Carpenter, of Amesbury, Wiltshire, England, who ar- 
rived in New England, June 24, 1638, and soon after- 
ward settled in Rhode Island, a contemporary of Roger 
Williams, and one of the original members of the First 
Baptist Church in America. Rhode Island was the 
home of each head of a generation in this branch, Mrs. 
Cushman of the seventh. Charles Earl Carpenter was 
born in Providence, June 22, 1824, and there died after 
a life of honored usefulness, June 28, 1808, one of the 


best-known of the older men of Providence. The Cush. 
man family reside in the old Carpenter home at No. 
26 Pitman street, Providence. | 


HOWARD V. ALLEN, banker and business man 
and a prominent citizen of Warwick, Rhode Island, is 
a native of Kast Greenwich, born August 15, 1878. Mr. 
Allen is a member of an old and distinguished Rhode 
Island family, and is descended from William Allen, 
the founder of the family in this region. From William 
Allen the line runs through John, ‘Thomas, Thomas (2), 
Judge John Allen, to Thomas Gould Allen, the great- 
grandfather of the Mr. Allen of this sketch. 

Thomas Gould Allen, son of Judge John Allen, was 
born September 1, 1778, at North Kingstown, Rhode 
Island. He was a prominent man in the community, 
and enjoyed the respect and esteem of all his fellow- 
citizens. He married Mary Hill, and they were the 
parents of nine children, as follows: Mary Ann, born 
April 21, 1802; Phebe Waterman, born October 7, 1803; 
Charlotte, born August 9, 1805; Sarah Greene, born 
August 19, 1807; Caroline, born September 19, 1809; 
Daniel Gould, mentioned below; Lydia May, born May 
10, 1813; Thomas Gould, Jr., born November 21, 1815; 
and Harriett. 

Daniel Gould Allen, son of Thomas Gould and Mary 
(Hill) Allen, was born December 28, 1810, at Kings- 
town, and died there January 16, 1895, when over eighty- 
four years of age. As a child he attended the local 
schools, and in 1831 went to Wilbraham, Massachu- 
setts, where he was prepared for college. In 1833 he 
entered Wesleyan University, where he took the scien- 
tific course and was graduated with the class of 1839. 
Mr. Allen had already determined upon teaching as a 
career, and having completed his preparation for that 
important calling returned to Rhode Island, where he 
purchased the old Kent Academy and. opened a school. 
This institution, under his masterly management, grew 
in popularity and soon became one of the well-known 
institutions of the place. Mr. Allen devoted himself 
unwearyingly to his school for two years, and in 1841 
sold it to the Providence conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. In 1843 he was appointed its prin- 
cipal and continued to act in that capacity during that 
and the following year. Upon the close of the school’s 
session in 1844, however, Mr. Allen retired from this 
profession and came to live on his farm at Kingstown, 
near East Greenwich, where he built the handsome old 
residence that still stands there. Mr. Allen was, in his 
youth, a Whig in politics, but upon the organization of 
the Republican party joined the latter and was very 
active in town, State and National affairs. He held a 
number of important public offices, was president of 
the town schools, moderator at town meetings, presi- 
dent of the Town Council, justice of the peace, and, in 
1850 a member of the Rhode Island State Legislature. 
In his religious belief he was a Methodist, and was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church at East 
Greenwich. He was greatly interested in local history, 
and his memory made him a valuable authority on such 
matters. In the latter years of his life he devoted his 
time to the writing of the “History of the Quidnesett 
Country.” Daniel Gould Allen married, November 26, 
1840, Amanda Waterman Allen, daughter of Colonel 
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Ray Green Allen. On November 26, 1890, they. cele- 


brated the golden anniversary of their wedding. Mr. 


Allen died January 16, 1895, and his wife died in Sep- 
tember, 1904.. They were the parents of six children, as 
follows: William Waterman, born: May 23, 1842,.mar- 
ried A. Ella Reynolds, and is now deceased; Charles 
Henry, mentioned below; Thomas Gould, born Febru- 


ary I, 1847, and’ is a resident of East Greenwich; John — 


Edwin, born November 15, 1848, of East. Greenwich; 
Frank Waldron, born July 10, 1851, and now a resident 
of Dallas, Texas; Daniel. Gould, Jr., born September 
2, 1854, and now an agent of the Swift Packing Com- 
pany at Passaic, New Jersey.’ 

Charles Henry Allen, son’ of Daniel Gould and 
Amanda Waterman (Allen) Allen, was born July 1, 
1844, at Hast Greenwich, Rhode Island: His education 
was obtained at the local public schools, and at Kent 
Academy at East Greenwich, of which his father had 
Upon .attaining his majority he 
went to Providence, where he secured employment in 
the works of the Gorham Company for the purpose of 
learning the silversmith’s trade, and there remained for 
three years. He was then employed at Brown & 
Sharpe’s Sewing Machine Factory, after which he spent 
ten years in association with his uncle, Thomas Gould 
Allen, in the grain, coal, and lumber business at East 
Greenwich; Rhode Island. _He then returned to: the 
Brown & Sharpe factory, where he remained for. two 
years longer. In December, 1894, Mr. Allen retired 
from active business life and took up his residence on 
the home farm, but in September, 1918, he sold his 
farm and now resides in’ East Greenwich. He ‘is a 
member of the Rhode Island Chapter of the Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. Charles Henry 
Allen married, November 13, 1877, Nellie Louise Clapp, 
of Pomfret, Connecticut, and they were the parents of 
one child, Howard Vernon Allen, with whose’ career 
we are here especially concerned. 

Howard Vernon Allenattended the East Greenwich 
Academy, and was graduated from its commercial de- 
partment. After completing ‘his school studiés he, en- 
tered the employ, in 1893, of the Commercial National 
Bank of Providence, his first position: being that of 
clerk. Here he was successively promoted to higher 
posts until in 1900, when the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company of Providence bought out the East Greenwich 
National Bank and the East Greenwich Institution’ for 
Savings, and opened the East Greenwich branch of the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company, Mr. Allen accepted the 
position of-assistant manager. Eight years after this, 
in 1908, he became manager when the Union Trust 
Company sticceeded the Manufacturers’ Trust Company 
in the control of the banking business of ‘this. section. 
Mr. Allén has also been interested in the real estate 
business and is a mémber of the firm known as the 
Allen Estate: Agency, dealers in real estate. He is a 
member of the East Greenwich Chamber of Com- 
merce, and serves as president of that body. Mr. Allen 
is a Republican in his political convictions, and has 
been town treasurer of the town of Warwick since 
November, 1912, continuously to the present time. He 
is a past president of the Rhode Island Society of the 
Sons of the American Revlution. He also serves (as 
president of the Visiting Nurses Anti-Tubercular So- 
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ciety. of ast Greenwich,.as.captain. of the Varnum 
Continentals, a patriotic military organization of the 
place, and as captain of the Sixteenth Company of the 
Rhode Island State Guard.. Mr. Allen has taken a very 
active and energetic part in war work, participating 
with great enthusiasm in Liberty Loan Drives, and as 
chairman in the Red Cross organization and United War 
Work campaign. He was the vice-chairman of the 
Warwick District in the Liberty Loan drives. He is a 
member and past master of King Solomon Lodge, No. 
11, Free and Accepted. Masons, East Greenwich, and he 
is a member and a vestryman of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church of East Greenwich. 

Mr. Allen married, December 16, 1903, Alice Whit- 
ford Butts, of Providence, a daughter of George F. 
Butts, and their children are:. Vernon Sterns, born 
March 16, 1906, and Kenneth Gould, born October 18, 
1912. 


FRANK BAILEY SMITH, M. D.—In the year 
1873 Dr. Smith began the.practice of his profession in 
Coventry, Rhode Island, but five years later moved to 
Washington, Rhode Island, where he has ever since 
resided and practised. 

Dr. Smith is a son of Benoni Smith, born July 13, 
1819, and’ died June 19, 1859. _He was. one of the first 
men to’ begin’ the manufacture of cotton in the South, 
locating his mill at Columbus, Georgia, and later was 
a pioneer-in paper manufacture at the same point, util- 
izing the water power which was :so abundant at that 
point. A most prominent career was cut short by death. 

Benoni Smith was a son of John and Jemima (Bart- 
lett). Smith,-the former a resident of North Killingly, 
Connecticut, where he was a school teacher and in later 
life a farmer. He was a-son of Dr, Elisha Smith, of 
South Killingly, Conn., born 1748, died November 23, 
1820. He-married Prudence Adams, of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr. Elisha, Smith, according to tradition was 
a surgeon in the Revolutionary War sefvice. 

' Benoni Smith married Mary Annie Bailey, born 
March -29, 1820, daughter of Silas and Anna (Hall) 
Bailey,-and a granddaughter*of Silas Bailey, an officer 
in ‘the Revolutionaty Army. Mrs. Smith died March 
30, 1886. Benoni and, Mary Annie (Bailey) Smith 
were the parents of five children: 1:. Frank Bailey, of 
this review. 2. Carrie Louise, died in infancy. 3. Albert 
Marcus, born 1853, a farmer of Moosup, Connecticut. 
4: Alfred Newton, born 1856, is a merchant of Daniel- 
son, Connecticut. 5. Mary Emma, born 1858, died in 
infancy. 

‘Frank’ Bailey Smith was born in Columbus, Georgia, 
January 3, 1848. His education, begun in the public 
schools, was continued in the academy at Plainfield, 
Connecticut, there completing his college preparation. He 
studied medicine for three years with Dr. William A. 
Lewis, of Moosup, Connecticut, and one year with Dr. 
F. S. Abbott, a prominent surgeon of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. He then entered the University of Vermont, 
medical department, at Burlington, Vermont, complet- 
ing the course, and then entered the University of New 
York, medical department. He completed his studies, 
graduating with the class of 1873, receiving the degree 


-of M..D, He then served a term in Charity Hospital, 


after which he located for practice in Coventry, Rhode 
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Island, where he remained five years, removing to Wash- 
ington, R. L., in 1879. The years brought him the honors 
and rewards of his profession, and his clientele is an 
exceedingly large one. He was the principal factor in 
organizing the Kent County Medical Society, secured 
its charter, in 1908 was chosen its president, and has 
since continuously held some office, also serving the 
society as treasurer. He is a member and trustee of 
the Rhode Island Medical Society, and a member of the 
American Medical Association, and is enlisted in the 
Volunteer Medical Service Corps. Although his years 
are many, and for half a century he has been a student 
and a practitioner of medicine, he is as keenly alive to 
his responsibilities and duties as when, as a young 
physician, his career was in the making. He is modern 
in his methods of practice, keeps in close touch with 
all real advance in remedy or treatment, and as ardently 
preaches the gospel of prevention of disease by sanitary 
precaution and rational living as he strives to allay 
suffering and effect a cure. He has a host of friends, 
and in many families is not only the trusted physician, 
but the close friend, confidant and adviser. Old and 
young are his friends, and in return he gives loyal 
service, whether it be professional or dictated by the 
demands of friendship. 

A sworn foe to the liquor traffic, he left the Repub- 
lican party when convinced it was against the legal out- 
lawing of that traffic and became a Prohibitionist, loyal 
and true. From that stand he has never retreated, and 
now, with victory at hand, he rejoices exultantly, for 
the way has been long and hard, as is the path of any 
man who dares to attack a public evil. Dr. Smith is a 
member of the National Geographical Society; the 
Rhode Island Historical Society; the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board; the Union Plainfield Baptist Church at 
Moosup, Connecticut; University of New York Alumni 
Association; the alumni of Plainfield Academy; Sons 
of the American Revolution; Order of United Amer- 
ican Mechanics; Moosup Lodge, No. 113, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; Constantine Lodge, No. 223, Knights of 
Malta, of Riverpoint; Anthony Lyceum Library Asso- 
ciation and one of its board of managers; the Town and 
State Woman’s Suffrage Association; the executive 
board of the Rhode Island Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals; the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, and in all movements, reformatory or progres- 
sive, tending to better conditions, he is always ready 
to lend a hand, but has no taste for politics and has al- 
ways declined all political honors or appointments. 

Dr. Smith married, in 1879, Evangeline H., daughter 
of Dr. Allen Tillinghast, of Washington, Rhode Island 
(deceased). Mrs. Smith is a member of an ancient 
Rhode Island family, is cultured and refined, and is 
very active in the cause of temperance; for many years 
was secretary of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Rhode Island; also superintendent of anti- 
narcotics, and at present is serving as treasurer of the 
former named. 


THOMAS ALLEN JENCKES, L.L. D—There 
are great moments in the lives of eminent men, mo- 
ments when they rise to undreamed of heights and 
accomplish the unbelievable. Such a moment came to 
Thomas Allen Jenckes, one of the strong men of the 


Rhode Island bar, 1840-75, when in a memorable speech 
in the case, Hazard vs. Ives, involving the right of the 
General Assembly to revise the judgments of the court — 
so far as to order a new trial, Mr. Jenckes, a member © 
of the Assembly, rose to such heights of eloquence and — 
convincing speech that he carried the Assembly with — 
him causing them to reverse its previous action. He ~ 
won legal fame in Congress in drafting the general 
bankrupt law, the patent and copyright laws, and in 
advancing civil service reform, but no victory which 
he ever won was so spectacular as causing the Assembly 
to reverse itself. He finally confined his law business 
to a special line of practice, and became one of the most 
eminent patent lawyers, being counsel in some of the 
most important patent litigation in this country. He 
came from a family eminent in the manufacturing 
world, his American ancestor, a master mechanic and 
inventor from whom the mechanical strain descends 
apparently unweakened. 

The American ancestor, Joseph Jenckes, was born in 
Wales of an ancestry traced to Athelstane, King of 
Wales, 925-94, and came from England to Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, to establish iron works. He built a forge in 
1647 and manufactured scythes of his own invention, 
a patent not being granted him until nine years later; 
invented mill improvements in made dies for the coin- 
age of money in 1652; built a fire engine, an order from 
the selectmen of the city of Boston in 1654, that being 
the first fire engine ever built in America; and invented 
the present form of scythe in 1655. Joseph Jenckes, 
the founder, was succeeded by his son, Joseph (2) 
Jenckes, born in England, who worked with his father 
at Lynn, and became an iron master. Later he estab- 
lished an iron foundry at Pawtucket. His shops were 
destroyed by the Indians in King Philip’s War, but 
were rebuilt. He married Esther Ballard, of Lynn, and 
had four sons, the line of descent to Thomas A, Jenckes, 
being through Major Nathaniel Jenckes, his son, Jona- 
than Jenckes, his son, Jonathan (2) Jenckes, his son, 
Jeremiah Jenckes, the Revolutionary soldier, his son, 
Thomas Bowen Jenckes, his son, Thomas Allen Jenckes, 
the honored subject of this review. 

Jeremiah Jenckes, grandfather of Thomas A. Jenckes, 
was born at Smithfield, R. I., November 29, 1739. 
He was one of the remarkable men of his times. He 
was a physical giant, several inches over six feet in 
height, and splendidly proportioned. This was a trait 
also of his wife and three daughters, all of whom were 
about six feet tall. He was a lieutenant of Newport 
Volunteers, July 24, 1776, and in 1777 served in the 
Ticonderoga Expedition. In 1802 he was the largest 
individual taxpayer in Newport, was selectman, active 
in the church and the owner of considerable farm land. 
He married Lucy Whipple, of Cumberland, February 
25, 1776, and died January 4, 1811. 

Thomas Bowen Jenckes, father of Thomas A. Jenckes, 
was born October 8, 1786, and died August 19, 1819. He 
sold the farm bequeathed him by his father, and about 
1815 began cotton manufacturing in Cumberland, Rhode 
Island. He married Abigail W. Allen, of Cumberland, 
born January 31, 1794, died November 20, 1863, surviv- 
ing her husband forty-four years, 

Thomas Allen Jenckes, only son of Thomas Bowen 
and Abigail W. (Allen) Jenckes, was born in Cumber- 
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land, Rhode Island, November 2, 1818, and died in Provy- 
idence, November 4, 1875. After preparation in private 
schools he entered Brown University, finishing with 
graduation, class of 1838. He embraced the profession 
of law, studied under Samuel Y. Atwell, and in 1840 
was admitted to the Rhode Island bar. He began prac- 
tice in Providence in partnership with Edward H. 
Hazard and quickly rose in rank, was engaged as coun- 
sel in several important suits and eventually rose to 
unusual eminence as lawyer and statesman. He pos- 
sessed great courage as well as ability, always retained 
complete self-control and was never known to lose his 
temper in debate or argument. In 1873 he received from 
Brown University the degree of LL. D. 

The public service rendered by Thomas A. Jenckes 
as a legislator was of the highest order; elected to the 
State Legislature in 1845, he became a controlling spirit 
in that body and came prominently into the public eye. 
In 1862 he was elected to the office of representative 
and through re-elections served continuously in the 
thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, fortieth, and forty-first con- 
_ gresses, 1863-71. In Congress he was chairman of the 
committee on patents, serving also on judiciary. The 
general bankrupt law of 1867 was introduced and car- 
ried through to passage by Mr. Jenckes, who also 
secured the passage of the bill, making the appointment 
of cadets to West Point dependent upon competitive 
examination, not upon the favor of the congressman. 
For his advocacy of certain reforms, he won the 
title “Father of Civil Service Reform,’ a name he 
fully deserved. He began with reporting out of com- 
mittee a bill establishing a department of the civil 
service and providing for competitive examination. 
This was followed by another on May 25, 1868, and 
both were accompanied with a great body of evidence 
upon the conditions and systems of the public service, 
together with ample information regarding the foreign 
systems, especially the reformed methods recently intro- 
duced in England. Public opinion, however, was not 
yet ripe for the reform; Congress and party managers 
were hostile; and after a brief struggle the bill was 
temporarily abandoned. But the seed was sown, dis- 
cussion in the public press awoke general interest, and 
in the autumn of 1880 the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of New York was revived and other associations 
with similar import organized all over the country. The 
National League was formed in 1881, and in 1883 the 
measure which Mr. Jenckes originated and to which he 
devoted himself so assiduously became a law. The 
advocacy of such a bill in 1868 required moral courage 
of the highest order, and this Mr. Jenckes possessed 
together with the intellectual vigor and ability to ren- 
der him a powerful advocate of any cause which he 
espoused. After the expiration of his fourth term in 
Congress, March 4, 1871, he returned to the practice of 
law, but his course was nearly run, and four years 
later, November 4, 1875, he passed to his reward, aged 
fifty-seven, a great lawyer and an able statesman. 

Mr. Jenckes married, in June, 1842, Mary Jane Fuller, 
born in 1822, died January 11, 1872, daughter of Zelotes 
Fuller, of Attleboro, Massachusetts. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenckes were the parents of seven children: Mary 
Edith, married William Goddard, of Providence; Jeanie 
Rosalie, married John Russell Bartlett; Ida Cornelia, 


died in 1863; Florence Madeline, married Joseph Bridg- 
man; Agnes, died young; Eleanor, born April 20, 1854, 
died September, 1907; Thomas Allen, a member of the 
Rhode Island bar. 


ADDISON PIERCE MUNROE—No list of suc- 
cessful business men and eminent citizens of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, but would include the name of 
Addison Pierce Munroe, retired since August I, 1900, 
from the wholesale and retail grocery business. He 
was then but in the prime of life, yet he had won for- 
tune’s favor as a merchant, and although not a member 
of the dominant party has served in both branches of 
the General Assembly, and is the father of some im- 
portant legislation. Successful in business and politics, 
he is prominent in the patriotic orders, his ancestry 
tracing to the “Mayflower,” and in its course entitles 
him to membership in all societies based upon early 
Colonial residence and Revolutionary service. Of these 
privileges he has availed himself, and is a member of 
the Rhode Island Society and of the National Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, holding official position in both, 

The family in Scotland traces to remotest times and 
in America to William Munro, born in Scotland in 1625. 
He was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester by 
the forces of Cromwell, and on November 11, 1651, 
was banished to New England by the Protector, along 
with others. He settled at Lexington, Massachusetts. 
This branch traces to Thomas Munro, believed to have 
been a nephew of William Munro, he settling in Bristol, 
Rhode Island, where his son, John Munroe, was born 
May 14, 1701. He married Hannah Rosbotham, fifth 
in descent from Richard Warren, of the “Mayflower.” 
The line continues through their son, Stephen Munroe; 
his son, Burden Munroe; his son, Philip Allen Mun- 
roe; his son, Addison Pierce Munroe. 

Philip Allen Munroe was born in Swansea, Massachu- 
setts, November 27, 1821, and died in East Providence, 
September 18, 1908. During his youth he was variously 
employed, but finally settled in Providence, where he 
became a grocer, retiring in 1876, leaving a business 
which extended to Providence, Rehoboth, Seekonk and 
Swansea. After retiring from mercantile life he devoted 
himself to the management of his private estate, includ- 
ing thirty houses and stores in East Providence and 
Providence. He was a fine business man, a Univer- 
salist in his religious faith, and an ardent Demo- 
crat. He married, at Thompson, Connecticut, Decem- 
ber 29, 1844, Delana Pierce, born in Rehoboth, July 
13, 1823, died at Barrington, Rhode Island, June to, 
190g, daughter of Isaac and Polly Pierce, of ancient 
New England family, Isaac Pierce, a soldier of the 
Revolution, tracing to Captain Michael Pierce. Philip 
Allen and Delana (Pierce) Munroe were the parents 
of a large family, this narrative dealing with the life 
and career of their youngest son and eighth child, 
Addison Pierce Munroe, 

Addison Pierce Munroe was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, January 2, 1862, and is yet a resident 
of his native city. He completed the course of Thayer 
street grammar school, then studied under a private 
tutor until entering business life as clerk in the store 
of his brothers, Lyman F. and Philip A. (2). He 
continued in their employ until 1885, then formed a 
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partnership with his brother Philip, they opening a 
grocery at No. 14 Cranston street. They prospered, 
enlarged that store, and opened another at No. 111 
Washington street, Addison P. becoming manager of 
the new store. Munroe Brothers continued in trade 
for sixteen years, until 1901, then dissolved, Addison 
P. taking the Washington street store, Philip the 
Cranston street business. Addison P. Munroe con- 
tinued a successful business on Washington street, 
dealing in both wholesale and retail quantities, until 
August 1, 1909, then retired, there not then being a 
single firm or merchant doing business on Washing- 
ton street who was there when he opened his store on 
that street in 1885. Since 1909 he has devoted himself 
to his private business affairs. 

A Democrat in politics, Mr. Munroe early began 
his active interest in public affairs, serving as presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Democratic Club of Provi- 
dence in 1899 and 1900. He represented Providence 
in the House of Representatives in 1903, being elected 
by over two thousand majority, although defeated 
the previous election by a small plurality. In the 
House he served on the committee on accounts and 
claims, and completed a record of usefulness. In 
1910 he was elected State Senator from Providence, 
was reélected in 1911, and in 1912, at the first biennial 
election, was returned for a term of two years, He 
introduced some important bills during his legisla- 
tive career, and took active part in the discussions in 
both House and Senate, and in the latter body was on 
the committees on judiciary and militia. He found 
favor with the independent voter, and at the contest 
at the polls in 1912 he received a majority of five 
thousand votes. At the Democratic State Convention 
of 1912, Senator Munroe was a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, but in the interest of harmony withdrew his 
name, although strongly supported. In 1913 he 
received the full party vote in both House and Senate 
for United States Senator, and is a recognized leader 
of the party in the State. In 1916 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, but was defeated at 
the polls, the Republican party being successful in 
that election. He was appointed a member of the 
commission in charge of the new armory for the State 
cavalry demands, and has rendered other public serv- 
ice of note. 

Through his descent from Richard Warren he 
gained membership in the Rhode Island Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, and has served the society 
as treasurer, deputy governor and governor. In 1912 
he was elected deputy governor-general of the Na- 
tional Society of the same order; is a member of 
the Society of Colonial Wars, Sons of the American 
Revolution, and Rhode Island Historical Society. 

Senator Munroe married, December 22, 1885, Annie 
Burnside Hopkins, born in Cranston, Rhode Island, 
August 12, 1861, daughter of Nelson and Emily 
Greene (Bateman) Hopkins. Mrs. Munroe is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Colonial Dames, tracing to 
seven Colonial ancestors, and a member of Gaspee 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, by 
right of descent from Spencer Merrill. Mr. and Mrs. 
Munroe are the parents of two sons, Chester Pierce, a 
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salesman, who married Mary Doris Davenport, and 
Harold Bateman, a salesman, who married Esther 


Louise Whipple. ss 


; 


Se : 
FRANK C. ANGELL—Angell is one of the oldest © 


family names in Rhode Island, and dates back to the 
time when Roger Williams fled from the Massachu- 
setts Colony and settled upon land he had previously 
purchased from the Indians, and which he, in grati- 
tude to God’s merciful providence to him in his dis- 
tress, gave the name of Providence. 
came to Providence he was accompanied by Thomas 
Angell, Joshua Verin, John Smith, William Harris, 
and Francis Wickes. ; 

Thomas Angell, the original or founder of the 
Angell family in Rhode Island, came from England | 
in 1631, in the ship “Lion,” when he was a lad of 
some twelve or thirteen years, and apparently in 


At the time he — 


.. 


charge of Roger Williams, whose protege he seems — 


to have been, What part of England he came from, 
or who his parents were, we have little knowledge. 
He remained with Roger Williams while in Boston 
and accompanied him to Salem, and when Roger Wil- 


' 


liams fled from Salem on account of persecution he — 
went with him, and a little later was one of the little © 


party of five who accompanied him when they settled 
upon the banks of the Mooshausick river in 1636, 
and founded the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

When the first division of land was made among 
the Providence settlers, Thomas Angell received in 
common with the others a six-acre lot of land, 
although he was too young (being still a minor) to 
sign the civil agreement entered into by the other 
members of the pact, but which he signed afterwards. 
His lot, however, was number two on the division 
list, and included the land on which the First. Baptist 
Church of Providence now stands, and a part of the 
section traversed by Angell street. 

As the colony increased in number, and personal 
safety became more secure, the pioneers naturally 
pushed their way back into the country a few miles 
from the Providence settlement, and took up land 
from the commoning, as the public lands were called. 
Among those to so push out into the common land 
and take up holdings therein were Thomas Angell, 
John Smith, Epenetus Olney and Richard Pray, and 
these seem to have been the pioneers in the settle- 
ment of that portion of the Woonasquatucket valley, 
which afterwards became known as Centerdale, North 
Providence. 

Thomas Angell married and had two sons, John 
and James, and five daughters, Amphillis, Mary, De- 
borah, Alice and Margaret. He died in 1695, but 
during his life he had taken up several tracts of land 
and one of these claims he gave to his grandson, 
James Angell, son of John Angell, who afterward 
sold it to his brother, John Angell, Jr., and upon his 
death the farm passed to his son Stephen. This farm 
was located on the west side of the Woonasquatucket 
river, and included the land near the present railroad 
station at Centerdale, extending along the west side 
of the river nearly to the Smithfield line as now laid 
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out. This farm contained about two hundred -acres, 
and covered the present site of the village of Granite- 
ville, as well as a portion of Centerdale. (Annals of 
Centerdale),. 

Stephen Angell, to whom the farm reverted, mar- 
ried Martha Olney, and they had nine sons and two 
daughters, their seventh son John, at the breaking out 
of the Revolutionary War, hastened to join the Amer- 
ican forces, and fought at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and assisted in throwing up the embankment. He 
served during the war and was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Second Regiment of Militia in the 
county of Providence. The second daughter of 
Stephen married her second cousin, Colonel Israel 
Angell, son of Oliver, who was the son of Hope, son 
of John, son of Thomas Angell. Colonel Israel 
Angell took active part in the War of the Revolution, 
and led his regiment in many of the important battles, 
receiving two gold medals in testimony of his bravery, 
one from General Washington and one from General 
Lafayette. 

‘The sixth son of Stephen Angell was James Angell, 
who married Amy Day, daughter of Nathaniel Day, 
who had settled on a farm in North Providence, 
which he bought from John Whipple, January 6, 
1737, who shortly before (March 15, 1736), had bought 
from John Smith, who took it up from the commons, 
as the public lands were called, about 1680. Upon the 
death of Nathaniel Day he gave it to his son-in-law, 
James Angell, who continued to till and improve the 
farm until his death, when he gave it to his youngest 
son, Nathaniel. In 1824 Nathaniel sold a portion of 
the land to his brother James. This purchase now 
constitutes the business portion of the village of Cen- 
terdale, North Providence. 

Upon the death of James Angell the estate passed 
to his son, James Halsey Angell, and from him to 
his sons, George F. and Frank C. Angell, the last 
named having still in his possession a large part of 
the estate, including the homestead place, where he 
now resides. Thus we have the full line of descent 
from Thomas Angell, the original or founder of the 
Angell family in America, to Frank C. Angell, as 
follows: Thomas; his son John; his son John, Jr.; 
his son Stephen; his son James; his son James, Jr.; 
his son James Halsey; his son Frank C. Angell. 

James Angell, of the fifth generation, son of James 
and Amy (Day) Angell, was born December 5, 1781, 
and died at the age of eighty-nine. He never had a 
sick day until the illness which caused his death. “As 
an evidence of his wonderful vitality it is stated that 
at the age of eighty-two years he would go into the 
field and do what would be considered a good day’s 
work for a man of forty years; and in the haying 
season would take his scythe and mow with the rest 
of the men.” When a young man he went to New 
York State, purchased a farm near Saratoga, and in 
1808, with his wife and two children, made the jour- 
ney thither in an oxcart. They remained there until 
1811, when he, in the same manner in which he had 
gone, returned to Rhode Island, leasing the farm and 
tavern known then as the “Thayer Stand” on Fruit 
Hill, which he renamed Fruit Hill Tavern. In 1822 
his lease expired, and in the spring of 1824 he began 


the erection of a structure at Centerdale, which was 
soon noted as the most popular and hospitable tavern 
in the northern part of the State. The emblem 
selected by James Angell for his swinging signboard 
was the American Eagle, elaborately painted with the 
name “Center Hotell” at the top. It is still preserved 
as a souvenir of ye olden times. He presided over 
the hotel from 1824 until 1841, and gave it the repu- 
tation of a “model hostelry.” He was very careful 
that no one drank to excess at the bar, no cards or 
gambling devices were ever allowed on the premises, 
and this policy was strictly adhered to by his sons 
who succeeded him, the tavern being under the man- 
agement of James Angell and his sons for forty-five 
out of the first fifty years of the existence of the Cen- 
terdale Tavern. The hotel estate was then conveyed 
to his son, James Halsey Angell, who owned it until 
his death, July 1, 1890, when it passed to his oldest 
son, George F. Angell, when, upon his death, August 
18, 1804, it passed to his widow, Sarah L. Angell, 
who was its owner until August 25, 1897, when, after 
one hundred and sixty years of Angell ownership, it 
was sold, and passed out of the Angell family. 

James Halsey Angell, son of James and Selinda 
(Ray) Angell, was:born at Centerdale, Rhode Island, 
May 10, 1822. He obtained a good public school edu- 
cation, and began his business life as an accountant 
in the Allendale mill, also was a clerk in the village 
store, which he afterwards conducted until 1848, when 
he sold his business and succeeded his brother Na- 
thaniel as proprietor of the Centerdale Hotel which, 
at that time, was conducted as an old-time tavern 
stand. He conducted the hotel successfully until April 
1, 1858, when he withdrew and moved to a farm which 
then belonged to his father, but upon his father’s 
death in 1870 it passed to him. The farm is now 
included within the limits of the village of Centerdale. 
In 1854 “Halsey” Angell, as he was familiarly known, 
was appointed postmaster of Centerdale, an office he 
held for many years. He took active part in town 
affairs, held many offices of trust and responsibility, 
settled many estates, and was much sought for in 
counsel and as an arbitrator of the disputes or argu- 
ments which arose between the villagers, For thirty- 
three years he recorded the daily doings of the farm 
and village, not a day being missed. This record 
ceases only.a few months before his death, and in all 
matters of historical import the diary is accepted as 
authority. When, in later years, his son prepared the 
volume herein frequently referred to—‘‘Annals of 
Centerdale”—he found the old diary kept by his father 
a valuable aid. 

Mr. Angell was made a Mason in Temple Lodge, 
No. 18, of Greenville, September 5, 1868, and in 1876 
was one of the organizers of Roger Williams Lodge, 
No. 32, Free and Accepted Masons, of Centerdale, 
and when a charter was granted his name was en- 
grossed thereon as a charter member. At the first 
meeting of Roger Williams Lodge he was elected 
treasurer, and held that office continuously until his 
death, fourteen years later. When the time came to 
pay the last token of respect, his Masonic brethren 
of Roger Williams Lodge paid him the tribute of the 
beautiful burial rite of the order. 
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Public-spirited and interested in all that pertained 
to the general good of his community, Mr. Angell 
found a worthy outlet for his activity in many ways, 
one of his interests being the Union Free Library, 
which he took an active part in founding, and for fif- 
teen years, until his death, served as its treasurer. 
He was highly-esteemed wherever known, and in the 
village where his life of seventy years had been spent 
he was the most honored. During the hours of this 
funeral services all places of business in Centerdale 
were closed, this last mark of respect being gladly 
rendered by his friends of a lifetime. He was a man 
of fine appearance and charming personality, a loving 
husband and father, a good citizen, and a loyal friend. 

Mr. Angell married, in 1842, Sarah Angell Capron, 
born June 23, 1824, died April 27, 1893, daughter of 
Edwin and Deborah (Angell) Capron. They were the 
parents of two sons, George F. and Frank C. Angell. 

From such antecedents comes Frank C. Angell, of 
the eighth American generation, tracing directly in 
male line from Thomas Angell, the founder, and a 
friend of Roger Williams. He is the younger son of 
James Halsey and Sarah Angell (Capron) Angell, and 
like his father is a lifelong resident of the village 
of Centerdale, Rhode Island, to which he came a 
very small boy, his birthplace, however, being the 
village of Allendale, Rhode Island, where his father 
was then a merchant. He was born March 9g, 1845, 
was educated in the public schools, and in youth 
learned the harness maker’s trade. He became an 
expert workman, established a shop and store in 
Centerdale in- May, 1877, but he soon was compelled 
to seek enlarged quarters.. These he found in the 
building he erected in 1881, known as the Masonic 
Hall Building, the harness shop occupying nearly the 
entire lower floor of that building. With the increased 
room he was able to add new lines to his stock, and 
there conducted a successful harness business of 
Over a quarter of a century in Centerdale. Since 
then he has been engaged in the real estate business. 

In the summer of 1868 Frank C. Angell, Marcus M. 
Joslen and Alexander W. Harrington initiated the 
movement to establish a free public library in Center- 
dale, then a country village of less than two hundred 
people. After preliminary meetings an organization 
was effected, known as The Union Library Associa- 
tion, and on May 13, 1860, a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. The first list of officers of this asso- 
ciation, which has always been under the care of 
Frank C. Angell, who has served as librarian from 
the opening day in 1870 until the present (1918), with 
the exception of two years, 1871-72, is of interest now, 
as the first half century of its life is nearing a close: 


John C. Budlong, President. 

Alexander W. Harrington, Vice-President. 
John Marsh, Vice-President. 

James C. Collings, Vice-President. 
Harrison J. Turner, Vice-President. 
George W. Remington, Treasurer. 

Frank C. Angell, Secretary. 

Alexander W. Harrington, Corresponding Secretary. 
Frank C. Angell, Librarian. 

John C, Budlong, Director. 

George T. Batchelder, Director. 

Benjamin Sweet, Director. 

Marcus M. Joslin, Director. 

Israel B. Phillips, Director. 

John Marsh, Director. 

George W. Remington, Director. 
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The Union Library Association was incorporated 
in 1870, the library building thrown open to the pub- 
lic, July 4, 1870, at high noon, three hundred and 
fifty volumes being on the shelves. On February 17, 
1877, it was voted a free public library, under the act 
of the Rhode Island Legislature of April 15, 1875, and 
has so existed, prosperous and useful, its six thousand 
volumes and other privileges free to all. Mr. Angell’s 
term of service as librarian covers a period of forty- 
six years, his interest yet a deep and abiding one. — 

His connection with Roger Williams Lodge, No, 
32, Free and Accepted Masons, is an equally remark- 
able one and constitutes a record. He has been sec- 
retary of that lodge (of which he and his father. were 
charter members) for forty-three years, 1875-1918, 
and is the senior secretary of the Rhode Island Ma-: 
sonic body. He was made a Mason in Temple Lodge, 
No. 18, in 1874, and is a member of the Masonic 
Veterans Association, also Scituate Royal Arch 
Chapter, No. 8. For twenty years he has been senior 
warden of St. Albans Episcopal Church; is and has 
been for eighteen years town treasurer of the town 
of North Providence; has served as member of the 
Town Council; as a tax assessor, and in many ways 
his public spirit and loyalty to Centerdale have been: 
manifested. He is the author of “The Annals of Cen-. 
terdale,” from which voluminous extracts have been 
made in compiling this review, and in matters historical 
is a local authority. He is a worthy representative 
in the twentieth century of this worthy family founded 
by Thomas Angell in the seventeenth century, this 
nearly three hundred year period finding Angells 
upon the land owned by the first of the name in every 
year without lapse or break of continuous owner- 
ship. 


JOHN WESLEY HORTON—In the town of 
Hinsdale, in the State of New Hampshire, Mr. Hor- 
ton obtained his first business training and spent his 
youth. He passed through varied experiences in dif- 
ferent localities, finally in 1897 settling in Providence, 
Rhode Island, where the partnership was formed, 
now the Rhode Island Supply and Sprinkler Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Horton is first vice-president and 
treasurer. His business really began at the age of 
fourteen when he rebelled against authority, “Walked 
Out” and found a job. He was not afraid of the world 
then and that same courageous spirit has been the 
keynote of his career. He has succeeded in his under- 
takings since leaving Hinsdale, his capital represented 
at that time by a minus mark, The company in Prov- 
ience at first employed two hands, now sixty are 
required, and in like ratio Mr. Horton has developed 
to meet his responsibilities. Horton is an old New 
England name, ancestors of Mr. Horton serving in 
the War of the Revolution. Heirlooms owned by his 
father, which he well-remembers in the New Hamp- 
shire home, were an olden-time rifle and a sword, both 
of which a Horton carried in the fight for liberty. 

His great-grandfather, Stafford Horton, settled in 


Guilford, Vermont, in the year 1800, but the next 


generation settled at Hinsdale, and there Hezekiah 
Frank Horton, grandson of Stafford Horton, spent 
his life a farmer. He was born in 1825, and during 


walked out. 
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the Civil War recruited a company for the Union 
Army but was himself rejected on account of phy- 
sical disability. Hezekiah F. Horton married Susan 
Elizabeth Cook, and they were the parents of John 
Wesley Horton, of Cranston, Rhode Island. 

John Wesley Horton was born in Hinsdale, New 
Hampshire, January 19, 1864, and spent the first four- 
teen years of his life at the home farm, attending 
school in the winter months and assisting with farm 
work in summer. The last two years he attended 
Hinsdale High School, but became dissatisfied and 
He did not inform his father that he 
was not attending school, but left each day, working 
for a contractor for whom he lathed two new houses. 
He was found out, but his father appreciating the 
situation did not compel the lad to return to school. 
Later his father bought an interest in a Hinsdale 
hardware store for his son, the same store, by the 
way at which he had been working nights and morn- 
ings for some time, receiving $12.00 monthly for his 
services, and paying eleven dollars for his room and 
board. The firm was Stebbins & Horton, and for 
two years Mr. Horton continued therein, then secured 
a position as a traveling salesman for a prominent firm 
of Utica, New York, putting a man in his place at his 
Hinsdale hardware store. After one year with the Utica 
firm he returned to Hinsdale, sold his interest in the bus- 
iness, paid his father the money he had loaned him and 
paid other debts, this leaving him $20. A bank failure 
quickly accounted for that twenty, and he returned to his 
position in Utica broke. He continued in the employ of 
the Utica firm fourteen years, ending in December, 
1897, that being the date of the founding of the busi- 
ness with which he is now connected. 

A partnership known as Mills, Horton & Reed was 
founded in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1897, which 
was the beginning, the partners continuing as a firm 
until about 1900, then incorporated as the Rhode Island 
Supply & Engineering Company. ‘The business pros- 
pered and in 1915 was leased to the Rhode Island 
Supply and Sprinkler Company, Mr. Horton, first 
vice-president and treasurer. Branches are maintained 
iri Boston, Massachusetts, and Hartford, Connecticut, 
the plant and main offices of the company at Provi- 
dence. Mr. Horton is also vice-president of the War- 
wick Lace Works, a corporation in which he is finan- 
cially interested. 

A Republican in politics and an active worker, he 
consented in 1909 to allow his name to be presented 
for the office of mayor of Cranston, the city of his 
residence. He consented much against his will, but 
once in the race made a strong canvass and reduced 
a normal adverse majority of six hundred to two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. In I911 he was again the Re- 


‘publican candidate, but lost the verdict of the polls 


by three votes. In 1913 he was again a candidate 
and was returned victor by six hundred votes. In 
1916 he was reélected and for the first time in the 
history of Cranston every political office in the city 
is filled by a Republican. He has given the city a 
clean, efficient administration, has kept all pre- 
élection promises, and is a most popular chief execu- 
tive. In religious faith he prefers the Methodist 
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Episcopal church; his parents were members of that 
church and bestowed upon their son the name honored 
above all others in Methodism. 

In Masonry, Mr. Horton is a member of Har- 
mony Lodge, No. 9, Ancient Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons; Providence Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Ma- 
sons; St. John’s Commandry, Knights Templar, of 
Providence; Palestine Temple, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, of Providence, and Rhode Island Consistory. 
He is a member of the Edgewood Casino, Alerta and 
Providence clubs, is cn the transportation committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and is helpful in all 
municipal affairs. 

Mr, Horton married, June 17, 1897, Grace Medore 
Fales, of Hinsdale, and they are the parents of a son, 
Rogers Fales, born April 11, 1901, now a student in 
Cranston High School. 


CHARLES R. EASTON—For twenty years Mr. 
Easton has practised his profession in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and occupies a strong position at the 
Rhode Island bar. He is a descendant of Nicholas 
Easton, one of the founders of Newport, Rhode 
Island, and of a numerous influential family. 

Charles R. Easton, son of Charles F. and Laura 
P. Easton, was born at Lincoln, Rhode Island, May 
12, 1874. After preparation in graded and high school, 
he entered Brown University, whence he was grad- 
uated A. B., class of 1806. He studied law in the 
offices of Judge Benjamin M. Bosworth and Judge 
W. B. Tanner; was admitted to the bar in 1898, and 
has been in continuous practice in Providence since 
that year. Mr, Easton was State Senator, 1893-95; 
was chairman of the Republican Town Committee 
of Lincoln, 1912-14, and is one of the active, public- 
spirited men of the community. He married Eliza- 
beth M. Jordan, of Lincoln. 


WILLIAM BINNEY—Providence, Rhode Island, 
the home of William Binney, of Wilson, Slade & 
Company, was also the home of his eminent father, 
William Binney, lawyer, founder of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, the first trust company 
incorporated in New England, president of City Coun- 
cil, author of the present city charter, and member 
of Legislature. William Binney is a grandson of 
Horace Binney, United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, director of the United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia, with a national fame as a lawyer. For many 
years he was honored as the oldest living graduate 
of Harvard College, that institution conferring upon 
him the honorary degree, L.L. D., in 1827. Of him 
it was said: “A proficient in the literature of France 
and Spain, delighting in history and poetry, a close 
student of theology, he was much more than a law- 
yer, much more than a scholar.” 

Horace Binney was a son of Dr. Barnabas Binney, 
a surgeon of the Revolution, and a physician of Phil- 
adelphia, a graduate of Brown University, 1774, “‘dis- 
tinguished on account of his patriotism, a steadfast 
friend, and a generous advocate of the rights of man.” 
Dr. Barnabas Binney was a son of Captain Barnabas 
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Binney, born in Hull, Massachusetts, a master mari- 
ner, owner of a plantation at Demerara, British 
Guiana, a Boston merchant, his estate in Boston 
extending from Summer street to the shore front. 
Captain Barnabas Binney was a son of Deacon John 
Binney, of Hull, Massachusetts, who in several docu- 
ments of the period is variously styled, “mariner,” 
“deacon,” and “gentleman.” Deacon John Binney was 
a son of Captain John Binney, founder of the family 
in America, who came from England to Hull, Massa- 
chusetts, with his wife Mercy, and two sons, John and 
Samuel. Captain John and Deacon John Binney were 
buried in the same grave at Hull, and in 1883 a monu- 
ment was erected by their descendants to mark the 
hallowed spot. This review will deal with the Rhode 
Island Binneys, William Binney, father, and Wil- 
liam Binney, the son, the latter being the worthy 
twentieth century representative of one of the strong- 
est American families, 

William Binney, son of Horace and Elizabeth 
(Coxe) Binney, was born April 14, 1825, in the city 
of Philadelphia. The elementary portion of his edu- 
cation was received at the local schools, where he 
prepared for college, and in 1845 he matriculated at 
Yale. Unfortunately, however, his health was not 
robust, and he was obliged to abandon his studies 
there at the end of his junior year. In spite of the 
fact that he never graduated from that institution, he 
received the honorary degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1849, and of Master of Arts in 1866. He was also 
the recipient of the latter degree from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1856. While still comparatively young, Mr. 
Binney chose the legal profession as his career in 
life, and accordingly studied law in Philadelphia, being 
admitted to the bar in that city. He did not, how- 
ever, remain in Philadelphia, but in 1853 removed to 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he resided until 
1883-84. During these years he erected his handsome 
residence at Newport, on the corner of Catherine 
street and Delois avenue. In the meantime he has 
built up a large legal practice in Providence, and it 
has been with this city that his career has always been 
associated. In 1867, however, he organized the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, in Providence, and be- 
came its first president. From that time onward until his 
resignation, in 1881, he gave practically his entire 
yttention to the building and developing of this great 
froncern, and abandoned the practice of the law. The 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company was the first 
trust company incorporated in New England, and Mr. 
Binney continued as a director of it until his death, 
April 23, 1909. From the time of his coming to 
Providence, Mr. Binney took a public-spirited inter- 
est in city affairs and identified himself with every 
department of its life. In spite of the important 
private interests which he was responsible for and 
which of necessity made heavy demands upon his 
time, he nevertheless gave much of his energy to local 
public affairs and held a number ‘of important offices 
in the city’ From June, 1857, until January, 1874, 
he served as a member of the City Common Coun- 
cil, was president of this body from 1863 to 1871, and 


drew up the present city charter of Providence, Mr. — 
Binney was chosen to deliver the memorial oration — 
in the old Roundtop Church after the assassination — 
of President Lincoln, represented Providence in the : 
General Assembly of the State, and in many ways — 
served the community. He never lost his interest in © 
the common weal, and it was only very shortly before 
his death that he wrote to the Providence “Journal” 
a letter advocating a public market in Providence. In 
his possession was an invaluable old family heirloom, 
the oil portrait of Avis (Engs) Binney, the wife of © 
Captain Barnabas Binney, his great-grandfather, and 
a fine portrait of his father, the Hon. Horace Binney 
by Sully, and a miniature of him by Brown. 

William Binney married, June 14, 1848, Charlotte 
Hope Goddard, born December 1, 1824, died April 
26, 1866, daughter of William and Charlotte Rhoda | 
(Ives) Goddard, of Providence, and a sister of Col- 
onel R. H. I. Goddard. Children: 1. Hope Ives, 
born May 10, 1849; married, December, 1870, Samuel 
Powel, Jr., of Philadelphia. 2. Mary Woodrow, born 
December 14, 1856; married Sidney Frederick Tyler. 
3. William, Jr., of further mention. 4. Horace, born 
May 18, 1860; a graduate of Harvard, class of 1883; 
married, April 20, 1888, Marie Sorcham, of Paris, — 
France. 

William (2) Binney, son of William (1) and Char- 
lotte Hope (Goddard) Binney, was born July 31, 
1858, at Potowomut, in the town of Warwick,. Rhode 
Island. His early education was received at the well- 
known Mowry and Goff’s School of Providence, and 
at St. Paul’s School of Concord, New Hampshire. 
Here he completed his preparation for college, and 
immediately upon graduation matriculated at Har- 
vard University, from which he was graduated A. B., 
class of 1881. He ut once entered business life as 
an employee of Lawrence, Taylor & Company, a large 
dry goods firm of New York City, but there re- 
mained for a short time only. His next position was 
with the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company of 
Providence, founded by his father, and from that 
time he has been connected with the banking interests 
of the city, first as partner in the firm, Wilbour 
Jackson & Company, bankers and brokers, then as 
junior partner in the firm, Sheldon & Binney, and 
finally as partner in the well-known firm, Wilson, 
Slade & Company, bankers and brokers. 

Mr. Binney married, July 14, 1881, Harriet D’Costa 
Rhodes, daughter of James Aborn and Rosa Mer- 
lano (D’Costa) Rhodes. They are the parents of 
the following children: 1. Hope Ives, born Janu- 
ary 25, 1884, died September 7, 1806. 2. Beatrice 
Rhodes, born June 12; 1886; married, April 20, 1909, 
Howard Anson Richmond; they have three children: 
Hope Binney, born May 8, 1910; Howard, born 
March 20, 1913; and Harriet Binney, born July 2, 1917. 
3. Elisabeth Goddard, born January 6, 1893; married, 
June 28, 1915, Barnes Newberry, a son of Hon. Free- 
man H. Newberry, of Detroit, Michigan, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy under President Roosevelt; they 
have a daughter, Elisabeth Goddard Binney, born 


July 3, 1917. 
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WILLIAM HENRY JORDAN, M. D.—As a 
skilled specialist, devoting his knowledge and talents to 
the treatment of diseases peculiar to children, Dr. Jor- 
dan is well-established in the affections of a large 
and loyal clientele in Providence, Rhode Island, a city 
in which he began practice in 1901. He not only made 
the usual educational preparation for the practice of 


his profession, but during the years 1905-06-07 he 


attended special courses on children at Harvard, and in 
191r studied abroad in London, Paris, Munich, Stras- 
burg, and Vienna, spending more time in the last-named 
city than in any of the others. He also visited the hos- 
pitals in Venice, Rome, and Florence. Dr. Jordan is a 
son of William Jordan, of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
who died in 1909, and his wife, Ellen (Sullivan) Jor- 
dan, who is yet a resident of Woonsocket. 

William Henry Jordan was born in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, May 18, 1874. His youth was spent in 
Woonsocket, and there he attended grammar, parochial, 
private, and high school. He entered Maryland Medi- 
cal College, at Baltimore, and in 1901 was graduated 
an M. D. As soon as he received his degree, Dr. Jordan 
applied for enlistment in the United States Marine Hos- 
pital Corps, passed the examination successfully, and 
was assigned to duty in Baltimore. A month later he 
was transferred to Evansville, Indiana, but shortly 
afterward he resigned from the corps, and the same 
year, 1901, located in Providence, Rhode Island, which 
has since been his professional home. Dr. Jordan has 
made a specialty of children’s diseases, and through 
experience and special study at Harvard Medical Col- 
lege, and abroad, has fitted himself as an authority on 
such diseases. In 1906 he was appointed visiting physi- 
cian to Saint Vincent de’Paul’s Infant’s Asylum, and 
the same year physician to the out-patient department of 
children, of the Rhode Island Hospital, and received 
similar appointments at about the same time to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, at Providence. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed visiting physician to the department of children, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, and in 1917 was appointed assist- 
ant visiting physician to the department of children, at 
Rhode Island Hospital. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, a life member of the American 
Medical Association of Vienna, Rhode Island Medical 
Society, Providence Medical Association, New England 
Pediatric Society, president in 1915 of the Pediatric 
department of the Rhode Island Medical Society. He 
is a member of St. Michael’s Church, and of the Catho- 
lic Club, in his political action is an Independent. A 
feature of Dr. Jordan’s professional career is his crusade 
against impure milk and his strong fight for an amended 
milk law which would provide for a compulsory tuber- 
culin test. Over his own signature, Dr. Jordan dis- 
cussed the subject in the October, 1916, issue of the 
“State Board of Health Bulletin,” and boldly declared 
that conditions in Rhode Island were badly in need of 
correction. He asserted that the milk supply of the city 
fell far short of the standard set for good milk, and 
with facts and figures fully proved his position. 

Dr. Jordan married, in St. Mary’s Church, Provi- 
dence, June 27, 1904, Louise Gertrude Atkinson. They 
are the parents of two daughters: Helen Louise, born 
February 23, 1906; Marian Gertrude, born May 22, 
1908. The family home is a beautiful Broad street resi- 
dence, purchased by Dr. Jordan several years ago. 


JONATHAN VARIAN BARNES—At his home 
at Greenville avenue, in the town of Johnston, Rhode 
Island, Mr. Barnes is enjoying the material results of a 
life of industry and usefulness, and happy in the respect 
and esteem of his community he can review his life with 
the satisfaction of a man who has successfully solved 
many of life’s problems. The history of this branch of 
the Barnes family began in New England with Thomas 
Barnes, who was in Swansea, Massachusetts, in 1660, 
and was a proprietor of Rehoboth, in 1689, although not 
then living there. He was a man of piety, and in 1693 
was ordained pastor of the Second Baptist Church, con- 
tinuing as pastor of that church until his death, June 8, 
1706. His first wife, Prudence, was the mother of all his 
children, his second, whom he married November 12, 
1694, being a widow, Mrs. Elizabeth King. 

(II) Peter Barnes, son of Thomas and Prudence 
Barnes, was born June 1, 1682, and died in 1757. He 
was a carpenter by trade, and for some years followed 
his trade in Providence, but later located in Smithfield, 
Rhode Island, on land which his father had bought 
from the Indians, the original deed which is preserved 
in the Barnes family bearing date, March 27, 1659. Some 
of this old Indian purchase is yet owned in the Barnes 
family, and the old house now standing, north of the 
one-time home of Orrin Barnes, is believed to have 
been built by Peter Barnes, and rebuilt by his son, Cap- 
tain Enoch Barnes. In 1708 Peter Barnes was made a 
freeman, and prior to his death he divided his large 
estate into three farms, giving one to each of his sons. 
He continued to reside at his Smithfield home until his 
death, and then was buried in the private family cemetery 
upon the farm. He married, September 20, 1716, Margaret 
Borden, daughter of Jonathan and Margaret (Angell) 
Whipple, and widow of Joseph Borden. They were the 
parents of: Nathan, died unmarried; Enoch, of fur- 
ther mention; Lydia; and John, who moved to Con- 
necticut. 

(IIL) Captain Enoch Barnes, son of Peter and Mar- 
garet (Borden) Barnes, was born at the homestead in 
Smithfield, Rhode Island, August 18, 1721, there always 
resided, receiving a farm from his father as a gift. 
While he was a prosperous farmer and agriculturist, he 
was one of the foremost men of his community in public 
life and eminently religious. He was for a long time a 
justice of the peace, and so deep was his interest in 
religious matters that prior to the building of a church 
in the locality he gave the use of his house for purposes 
of worship. He married, February 23, 1751, Alice 
Brown. 

(IV) Colonel Levi Barnes, only son of Captain 
Enoch and Alice (Brown) Barnes, was born at the old 
homestead in Smithfield, Rhode Island, March 1, 1753, 
and became one of the most important men of his town. 
He succeeded his father in the ownership of the old 
farm, and was also head of a prosperous coopering 
business. ‘To each of his three sons he gave a well- 
stocked farm, and to each of his six daughters $500 in 
cash, these gifts only being possible to a man of large 
means, and bears out the statement that he was one 
of the wealthiest men of his town. He served as a 
private in the Revolutionary War, in the defense of 
Newport, and it is related that his father, Captain 
Enoch Barnes, although then an old man, came to New- 
port and served as his son’s substitute for a time. 
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After the war he became prominent in the State Militia, 
and on May 12, 1788, was commissioned major of the 
second regiment, Providence County Militia, by Gov- 
ernor John Collins. Later he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the same regiment by Governor Arthur 
Fenner, the date, May 10, 1790, both of these commis- 
sions being preserved in the family. Like his father, he 
was a very religious man, and his home was often 
thrown open for public worship. He built a school- 
house near his home for the use of his and the neigh- 
bors’ children, that schoolhouse now being used as a 
dwelling. When the Powder Mill turnpike was built he 
donated one mile of right of way through his land, stipu- 
lating, however, that his posterity should travel the 
turnpike toll free as long as they owned and occupied 
the land. He was known far and near, but took little 
part in political affairs, prefering to serve his commun- 
ity as a private citizen. 

Colonel Barnes married, July 2, 1775, Hannah Water- 
man, who survived him, a daughter of Resolved Water- 
man, of Johnston, Rhode Island. They were the par- 
ents of nine children: Jonathan, of further mention; 
Levi, born May 13, 1792, and was buried on his farm, he 
married Joanna Payne; Nathan, died unmarried; 
Nancy, married Annanias Mowry, and settled on a 
farm in what is now North Smithfield; Deborah, mar- 
ried William Mowry, and also resided in North Smith- 
field; Hannah, married (first) David Warren, (second) 
Dennis Balton, and lived in North Smithfield; Elsa, 
married Asa Manning, of Smithfield; Mercy, married 
Arnold Mowry, of North Smithfield; Mary, married 
Martin Tefft and lived in North Smithfield. 

(V) Jonathan Barnes, eldest son of Colonel Levi 
and Hannah (Waterman) Barnes, was born at the 
homestead in Smithfield, and there lived all his life, 
receiving from his father the farm given by his great- 
grandfather, Peter Barnes, to his son Nathan. He 
married Nancy Lovell, and was succeeded by his son, 
Jonathan (2) Barnes. 

(VI) Jonathan (2) Barnes, son of Jonathan (1) and 
Nancy (Lovell) Barnes, was born at the Smithfield 
homestead, February 11, 1821, and resided there until 
about forty years of age, then settled at Graniteville, 
Rhode Island. There he followed his trade, stone- 
cutter, establishing in business for himself, so continuing 
for many years, when he engaged in dairying, which he 
continued until his death, August 3, 1894, at the age of 
seventy-three years. He was a Republican in politics, 
and took an active part in town affairs, serving in dif- 
ferent offices, including that of representative to the 
General Assembly. He was a member of the Episcopal 
church, and in a public-spirited way ardent in all that 
affected the welfare of his community. He married 
Joanna E. Staples, of Smithfield, a sister of Arnold 
Staples, and a daughter of Welcome and Phoebe 
(Eddy) Staples. Welcome Staples, a ship carpenter, 
died in New York, his widow surviving him until April 
7, 1864, dying in her sixty-fourth year. She was buried 
in a private graveyard in the town of Smithfield, Rhode 
Island, about midway between Centerdale and Enfield. 
Mrs. Joanna E. Barnes died at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Smith, in Johnston, Rhode Island, May 10, 
1896. Jonathan and Joanna E. Barnes were the par- 
ents of five children: 1. Lucinda R., the deceased 


widow of Jarvis Smith; she died March 16, 1917, at the 
age of 73 years. 2. Horace Arnold, died October 9, 
1907; he and his wife, who was Adjarine Manchester, 
were parents of six children, three of whom survive. 
3. Lucius, died in infancy. 4. Jonathan Varian, of 
further mention. 5. Maria Amanda, married (first) 
Charles Cram, (second) George Cram, and now 
resides in Manton, Rhode Island. By her first marriage 
Mrs. Cram had two children: Irene Bertha, married 
Walter Howard Woodmansie and Lizzie Iona, now 
deceased. . 

(VII) Jonathan Varian Barnes, youngest son of Jon- 
athan (2) and Joanna E. (Staples) Barnes, was born 
in Smithfield, Rhode Island, April 4, 1856. He was 
educated in the public school of Johnston, and at Jencks 
Mowry’s Academy, and after finishing his studies began 
business life as his father’s assistant in the milk busi- 
ness, father and son conducting the business until the 
former’s death, in 1894, after a connection of thirty 
years with the milk business. From that year, 1894, 
Jonathan V. Barnes became sole owner of the business, 
and until October 1, 1917, conducted a profitable milk 
and dairy business, giving it his close, personal manage- 
ment. In 1895 he built his present house and other- 
wise improved a part of the old Manton farm, the same 
year occupying the home on Greenville avenue, which 
has since been their home. Mr. Barnes, now retired, 
having sold his business in 1917, reviews a business life 
as a milk dealer covering a period of forty-seven 
years, beginning in 1870 as a youth of fourteen years. 
Honorable and just in all his dealings, he retired with 
the respect of every man with whom he had come in 
business contact. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Barnes has given his 
town loyal service, and has held about every town office. 
He has served as a member of the Town Council and 
president of that body for three years; member of the 
school committee for six years; police constable for 
twenty years; and during the years 1913-14, represented 
Johnston in the Rhode Island General Assembly. Pub- 
lic-spirited and progressive, he has always stood for all 
that was best in local government, and numbers his 
friends everywhere. His public service has been of 
value to his town and there is no diminishing of his 
interest and public spirit. 

He married, December 16, 1874, Anna E. Matthew- 
son, born April 21, 1852, daughter of James Olney 
Matthewson, whose career is recorded elsewhere in this 
work in connection with that of his son, Byron Matthew- 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes are the parents of seven 
children: 1. Walter Varian, born March 13, 1876; now 
engaged in the drug business in Providence; he mar- 
ried Stella Tyas. 2. Nettie Josephine, born August 13, 
1877; a graduate of State Normal School; married, 
August 13, 1907, Professor Frank Arthur Burr, of 
Cornell University; children: Edith Barnes and Evel- 
yn Josephine Burr. 3. Anna Louise, born August 19, 
1878, resides at home. 4. Lucius Irving, born January 
4, 1880; married (first), Grace Carpenter, who died 
February 9, 1915, leaving four children, Kenneth, Ruth, 
Charles Henry and Estella; Lucius I. married (second) 
Amey Sutcliffe, of Scituate, October 11, 1916, and now 
resides in Providence. 5. Nelson Sweet, born October 
8, 1882, died February 5, 1894. 6. Edith Evelyn, born 
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July 9, 1886; married John J. Dolan, of Auburn, Rhode 
Island, and has a son, John J. (2). 7. Ethel Sweet, born 
January 18, 1897, resides at home. 


LE ROY FALES—The Fales name has long been 
connected with manufacturing in Rhode Island, the first 
important man of the name to engage in that business 
being David Gilmore Fales, who in the eighteen-twen- 
ties was classed as one of the principal men of the 
village of Central Falls. He was the founder of the 
firm, Fales & Jenks, the forerunner of The Fales & 
Jenks Machine Company, a business with which his son, 
John Richmond Fales, was connected all his active years, 
and with which Le Roy Fales, son of John Richmond 
Fales, is now connected as vice-president and director. 

David Gilmore Fales was a man of great mechanical 
talent, and an expert machinist, but was able to set a 
broken limb or heal a dislocated joint with equal skill. 
He laid the foundation for a great business, and when 
he and his partners passed away, able sons, well- 
trained in the business, were at hand to develop what 
is now the well-equipped and prosperous Fales & Jenks 
Machine Company. John Richmond Fales, son of the 
founder, was a man of strong character, self-reliant 
and resourceful, quiet and reserved in manner, but 
of high personal worth, leaving his impress upon 
his times both as a business man of wunimpeach- 
able integrity and a citizen of just life and good 
example. Le Roy Fales is the third in direct line 
to have a voice in the management of the Fales & 
Jenks Machine Company, he also being prominent 
in the affairs of other corporations, both in Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls, Rhode Island, while he has 
also become well-known in public life and in both fra- 
ternity and club. He is of the eighth generation of the 
family founded in New England by James Fales, whose 
name also occurs in the early records as “Vales.” 

James Fales came from Chester, England, and on 
September 10, 1636, signed the original Dedham Plan- 
tation Covenant. He was an early settler of Dedham, 
the name being then Contentment; was admitted a 
freeman there in 1653, and in 1675 was a soldier in King 
Philip’s War. His home in Dedham was on what is 
now Sprague street, opposite Greenlodge street. He 
married there, Anna Brock, sister of Rev. John Brock, 
of the Isle of Shoals, they the parents of Rev. Henry 
Brock. From James Fales the line descends through his 
third son, Peter Fales, born in 1668, and his wife, Abi- 
gail (Robbins) Fales; their son, Peter (2) Fales, and 
his wife, Sarah (Allen) Fales; their son, Peter (3) 
Fales, and his wife, Avis (Bicknell) Fales; their son, 
John Fales, and his wife, Roby (Gilmore) Fales; their 
son, David Gilmore Fales, and his wife, Parthenis C. 
(Sprague) Fales; their son, John Richmond Fales, and 
his wife, Harriet B. (Lee) Fales; their son, Le Roy 
Fales. 

David Gilmore Fales, of the sixth generation, was 
born in Attleboro, Massachusetts, June 4, 1806, came 
to Central Falls, Rhode Island, a young man of eighteen, 
and there learned the machinist’s trade in the shops of 
David Jenks & Company. In 1830 he formed a partner- 
ship with Alvin F. Jenks, and in a rented shop in 
Central Falls began to manufacture cotton machinery. 
In 1833 the firm of Fales and Jenks bought the Rhode 


Island State right to manufacture the Hubbard Patented 
Rotary Pump, this, with their other lines of manu- 
facture, placing the young men on a firm basis. The 
first machine ever turned out by Fales & Jenks was a 
“spooler” which went to a Virginia factory, the price 
paid $60. Spinning frames were first made by the 
firm in 1845; ring twisters in 1846; these machines, 
made for Benjamin Greene, being among the first of 
their kind made in the United States for thread, worsted 
and silk. In 1859-60 Fales & Jenks erected a furnace 
in a foundry for making their own castings; a brick 
shop, three stories high, with large ground area, was 
built in 1861-62; and in 1866 the plant was removed 
from Central Falls to Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and 
there located on Dexter street, David G. Fales with 
Alvin F. Jenks and Stephen A. Jenks constituting the 
firm, Fales & Jenks retired finally, and were succeeded 
by their sons, John R. Fales, Alvin F. Jenks and 
Stephen A. Jenks. David G. Fales died in 1875, and 
in 1876 the firm, Fales & Jenks, became the corpora- 
tion, The Fales & Jenks Machine Company, Alvin F. 
Jenks, president, John R. Fales, vice-president; and 
Stephen A. Jenks, treasurer. The large, well-equipped 
plant of the company in Pawtucket is a fitting monu- 
ment to the business ability of these men, while the rep- 
utation the company holds in the trade and in the busi- 
ness world is competent evidence that the trust com- 
mitted to them was sacredly observed. 

John Richmond Fales was born at Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, March 5, 1833, the house in which he 
was born standing at the corner of Central and High 
streets, his sister, Elizabeth K. (Fales) Austin, later 
residing in a beautiful house built upon the site of the 
old home in which she was born. He was educated in 
the Belden school at Fruit Hill, a noted school of that 
day, and began his business career with his father in 
the firm, Fales & Jenks. He inherited his father’s 
mechanical genius as well as his business ability, and 
became one of the strong men of The Fales & Jenks 
Machine Company, and its vice-president. He was 
widely-known as a most capable and skilled machine 
builder, and became interested in a variety of manu- 
facturing enterprises, his interest extending to the mak- 
ing machinery for cotton mills, hydrants, water meters, 
water wheels, cotton goods, balls, and other standard 
articles. He was vice-president of the United States 
Cotton Company, incorporated in 1885; vice-president 
of the Lily Pond Land Company; a part owner in the 
E. Jenks Manufacturing Company, the Hope Thread 
Mill, the Pawtucket Manufacturing Company, was a 
director of the Pacific National Bank, and a trustee of 
the Franklin Savings Bank. He was also interested in 
mills at Fall River and New Bedford, he being rated 
one of the most substantial men of the Blackstone 
Valley. 

Mr. Fales passed his entire life near the place of his 
birth, and no man was more highly esteemed. He was 
an able business man, and his time was fully occupied, 
but he was not a slave to money or its accumulation. 
He loved out-of-door recreations, particularly yachting, 
his third fine yacht “Harriet” being in the builder’s 
hands at the time of his death. He contributed gener- 
ously to the support of the church, and was a member 
of the Masonic order, affiliated with Union Lodge, Free 
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and Accepted Masons; Pawtucket Chapter, Royal Arch 
“Masons; Pawtucket Council, Royal and Select Masters; 
Holy Sepulchre Commandery, Knights Templar. He 
would never accept political office, although his fellow- 
townsmen would gladly have given him any office within 
their gift. At an early day he served Central Falls as 
a member of the board of fire wardens, that being his 
nearest approach to a public office. He accomplished 
a vast amount of work, through his trait of concen- 
tration, he never allowing himself to be diverted to 
another task until that in hand was completed. Quiet 
and reserved always, this trait deepened and intensified 
after the death of his wife. He gave generously to 
those in distress, but so quickly and secretly were his 
benefactions bestowed that they were known to but 
few. He was stricken with a fever while on a journey 
to Mexico, and soon after his return passed away, on 
August 15, 1892, leaving a record of honor and use- 
fulness. 

John R. Fales married Harriet B. Lee, of Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts, their children, three sons, Le Roy, of 
further mention; Jerome Atherton, died in infancy; 
Warren R., now an extensive poultry farmer, his farm 
the old Whitcomb homestead in East Providence; he 
is a world-wide traveler, and a great reader, possessing 
perhaps the finest private library in the State of Rhode 
Island; he married Carrie B. Hopkins. 

Le Roy Fales, eldest son of John Richmond and Har- 
riet B. (Lee) Fales, was born at Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, August 30, 1859, and until sixteen years of age 
attended the public schools there and Deane Academy, 
Franklin, Massachusetts. He entered the employ of 
Fales & Jenks in 1875, continuing after the incorpora- 
tion as The Fales & Jenks Machine Company, in 1876, 
mastering the details of factory and office management 
during sixteen years which elapsed between his en- 
trance and his succeeding to the secretaryship of the 
company in 1892. From secretary he advanced to the 
vice-president’s office, which he now fills. He is also 
a director of The Fales & Jenks Machine Company; 
president of the Jenks Spinning Company; president 
of the Pawtucket Manufacturing Company; president 
of the United States Cotton Company; director of the 
Pawtucket branch of the Industrial Trust Company; 
and has other interests of importance. A Republican 
in politics, Mr. Fales represented Central Falls in the 
State General Assembly four years, 1896-1900, and yet 
retains a deep interest in party concerns and public 
affairs. In 1900 Mr. Fales moved his residence from 
Central Falls to Barrington, which is now his home. He 
is a member of the Masonic order, holding the thirty- 
second degree, Rhode Island Consistory, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite. He is also a noble of Palestine 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. His clubs are the Ponham and Squantum. 

Mr. Fales married Emma G. Kelley, of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, and they are the parents of a son, 
Jerome Richmond, born November 3, 18809. 

CHARLES O. CHATTERTON is the son of 
George Chatterton, the first file maker in the United 
States. George Chatterton was born in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, in 1816, and died January 18, 1908, at the age of 


ninety-two years. He was the first to manufacture files 
out of steel, and came of a long line of file makers, 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather, having been 
in the same business in England. He served his ap- 
prenticeship in the celebrated manufactory of W. & S. 
Butcher, Sheffield, England, and learned all that could 
be acquired by him of that art in the best English 
shops. Mr. Chatterton incurred the enmity of certain * 
persons in power in 1839 by a strenuous advocacy of 
reform in regard to the question of suffrage as it 
affected “younger sons.” He was placed in stocks at 
one time, but finally came to America in 1839, settling 
in Providence, where his first attempt in business was 
converting a dozen old files into mercantile high grade 
goods, performing the work by his own skilled hand 
labor. This was the beginning of the file industry in 
Providence and to George Chatterton, father of Charles 
O. Chatterton, file manufacturer, of Providence, the 
honor is due. 

George Chatterton located in Providence, Rhode 
Island, the same year of his arrival in the United States, 
and there formed the acquaintance of Obadiah Mason, 
a descendant of a commander in the United States 
Navy in 1776. Mr. Mason owned a tannery and a shoe 
shop on North Main street at Jenkins street and with 
him Mr. Chatterton arranged for the use of the small 
shed and forge in the rear. There he restored old 
files to a better condition then ever, doing the work by 
hand and soon gaining local acquaintance and trade. 
The business grew and became one of the prosperous 
ones of the city, the forerunner of the present plant 
now engaged in file manufacture in Providence. Mr. 
Chatterton soon made a place for himself in the indus- 
trial and commercial life of the city, and at various 
times was director of the Liberty Bank, president of 
the Hope Iron Foundry, treasurer of Rhode Island 
Manufacturing Company, which office he held ten years. 
At the time of the Dow troubles he was an active and 
ardent sympathizer of Governor Dow, and at one time 
during the height of the controversy was hunted un- 
successfully in the woods, where he had found it wise 
to escape temporarily. 

George Chatterton married Phoebe Mason, daughter 
of Obadiah and Phoebe (Hopkins) Mason, and a sister 
of Owen Mason, the well known Providence historian, 
whose portrait adorns the walls of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society buildings, that portrait being the gift 
of his nephew, Charles O. Chatterton, whose boyish 
love and respect Mr. Mason gained never to lose. 

Charles O. Chatterton, son of George and Phoebe 
(Mason) Chatterton, was born in Providence, Rhode. 
Island, April 5, 1848, and was educated in the public 
schools of the city, and in the Moses Brown School. 
After leaving school, he entered his father’s. file factory, 
there learning the business in its every detail in the 
factory department, mastering the practical side of the 
business and becoming a skilled file worker, then ad- 
vancing to office and executive positions. As his father 
had advanced in years he withdrew more and more from 
the business, the son gradually assuming greater respon- 
sibility, until the burden of management rested upon 
him. This was preparatory to full control, and fitted 
him for the management of the business he was soon 
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to assume. In 1908 George Chatterton, the founder and 
pioneer file manufacturer, died, and since that time 
Charles O. Chatterton has been principal owner and 
manager of the Chatterton File Works. Hand-made 
files are still the product of this plant, and the reputa- 
tion and quality of these files are still maintained and 
in greater demand than ever. The superiority of hand- 
made files over machine-cut files is due to uniformity in 
size and sharpness of teeth. In the machine-made file 
whenever the chisel comes to a hard spot, a shallower 
cut is made, and when it comes to a softer spot the cut 
is deeper and the tooth sharper. In cutting a file by 
hand, however, the skilled workman can follow the 
effect of his chisel, striking it harder in the hard spots 
and lighter where the metal is soft. With these condi- 
tions understood it is evident that uniform annealing 
is the prime requirement for producing a first-class file 
of the high grade required by tool and watch makers. 
One of the men yet in action in the factory and a fore- 
man is James Chatterton, a brother of George Chatter- 
ton, who came from England and- joined his brother in 
Providence in 1843. Mr. Chatterton resides in Paw- 
tucket. 


SAMUEL PENNY COOK—When a youth of 
eighteen years, just out of high school, Samuel P. 
Cook entered the service of the Producers National 
Bank of Woonsocket. That was nearly half a century 
ago, and from the year of his admission, 1870, until 
the present, 1918, he has known no other business home 
nor a greater business interest. This long term of 
service, eleven years of which has been as president of 
the bank, coupled with the fact that for a quarter of a 
century he was city treasurer, has given him a grasp 
of matters financial and brought him so prominently 
before the people that his opinions on finance carry 
the weight of authority. The radical changes made in 
banking laws during the past few years, although not at 
first cheerfully accepted by the financiers of the country, 
and the problems presented were approached by bankers 
with characteristic caution, but as their value became 
apparent and their ability to meet national and inter- 
national demands was proven, all doubt vanished and 
the splendid response made by national banks and 
bankers to the enormous demands made upon their 
financial resources and upon their patriotism is the best 
answer to any criticism of either American banking 
laws or upon the patriotism and good faith of Amer- 
ican bankers. No business has been called upon for 
greater sacrifice during these years of national stress 
and storm, and the best thought of the financial world 
has lent itself to the solution of the war’s financial prob- 
lems. As executive head of Woonsocket’s leading bank, 
Mr. Cook has borne his part in carrying the financial 
burden imposed upon this city and has as well ably 
fulfilled his obligations to those who look to the Pro- 
ducers Bank as their source of financial supply. Mr. 
Cook is a son of Ariel Lindsey Cook, son of Ariel (2) 
Cook, son of Ariel (1) Cook, son of Deacon Nathaniel 
Cook, son of Nicholas (2) Cook, son of Deacon Nich- 
olas (1) Cook, son of Walter Cook, founder of the 
branch of the Cook family in New England. 

Walter Cook was of Weymouth, Massachusetts, as 
early as 1642, married, was the father of a family of 
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eight, and died January 5, 1685, an old man. His son, 
Deacon Nicholas (1) Cook, born February 9, 1660, 
married (first) Johanna Rockett, (second) Mehitable 
Staples, and was succeeded by a son, Nicholas (2) 
Cook, born June 10, 1687. This Nicholas (2) Cook 
married, in 1715, Elizabeth Staples, who died in Belling- 
ham, Massachusetts, March 3, 1788, aged eighty-nine, 
the mother of twelve sons and daughters. 

Nathaniel Cook, the eldest of these children, was 
born September 15, 1718, and resided in Wrentham, 
Massachusetts, in that part of the town which later 
became Cumberland, Rhode Island. He was a deacon 
of the Six Principle Church, and a man of influence. 
He married, January 27, 1741, Margaret Ballou, born 
October 6, 1720, daughter of James Ballou, and a 
descendant of Maturin Ballou, founder of the family 
in Rhode Island. 

Ariel Cook, son of Nathaniel and Margaret (Ballou) 
Cook, was born October 15, 1749, and died June 18, 
1803. He resided at the homestead in the town of 
Cumberland, not far from the Ballou Meeting House; 
he was a farmer, and a deacon of the Baptist church. 
He married, February 20, 1772, Dorcas Whipple, famil- 
iarly and lovingly known to the entire neighborhood as 
“Aunt Dorcas.” »She died December 24, 1839, aged 
ninety, the mother of nine sons and daughters. 

Ariel (2) Cook, son of Ariel (1) and Dorcas (Whip- 
ple) Cook, was born at the homestead in the town of 
Cumberland, Rhode Island, and there resided all his 
life, a prosperous farmer and prominent citizen. He 
married, September 10, 1809, Eliza G. Sabin, daughter 
of John Sabin, of Newport. They were the parents of 
sons and daughters, namely: George, who was cashier 
of the Cumberland Bank, at Cumberland Hill, for forty- 
seven years, serving until two weeks prior to his death; 
Albert, John, Edmund L., Charles, Ann Eliza, Horace, 
Ariel Lindsey, of further mention; Rebecca, Maria, 
Ellen F. and Joshua §. Cook. ; 

Ariel Lindsey Cook, seventh son of Ariel (2) and 
Eliza G. (Sabin) Cook, was born at the homestead in 
Cumberland, Rhode Island, December 11, 1823, and 
died in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, December 23, 1886. 
He grew to manhood at the homestead farm, later 
settling in Albion, Rhode Island, where he became a 
prominent merchant dealing in general merchandise. 
He married Mary Harris Phillips, who died February 
26, 1917. They were the parents of Samuel P., of 
further mention; Herbert L.; Ida F., married Charles 
H. Pond; Sophia E., married Dwight Clarence Lord. 

Samuel P. Cook, son of Ariel Lindsey and Mary 
Harris (Phillips) Cook, was born in Albion, Rhode 
Island, July 20, 1852. He attended graded and high 
schools of Woonsocket until 1870, then entered the 
employ of the Producers’ National Bank of Woonsocket, 
that bank having a savings department bearing the same 
name. He developed unusual banking ability, and in 
1885 was elected cashier of the Producers National 
Bank and treasurer of the Producers Savings Bank. 
He held that office until January 14, 1907, when he was 
elected president of the Producers National Bank, his 
present high and responsible office. He is a thoroughly 
capable financier, learned in the law of national finance 
as applied to banking, conservative yet not timid, ready 
at all times to trust his judgment in financial matters. 
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For twenty-five years he was treasurer of the city ot 
Woonsocket and his business interests in the city are 
not inconsiderable. Mr. Cook is a member of the State 
Banking Association and of other societies, financial in 
their scope, is a Republican in politics, and an attend- 
ant at the First Universalist Church, his club the Squan- 
tum Association. He holds all degrees of York Rite 
Masonry, belonging to Morning Star Lodge, Free and 
Accepted Masons; Union Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, 
and Woonsocket Commandery, Knights Templar. He 
is interested in the welfare of his adopted city and is 
generous in his support of all worthy aims. 

Mr. Cook married, in 1883, Lucia G. Moses, and they 
are the parents of Theodore Phillips, born in Woon- 
socket, August 7, 1884, now receiving teller of the 
Producers National Bank, and a daughter, Gertrude 
Nourse, born April 15, 1886. 


GEORGE EAMES BARSTOW—The Barstow 
family is of French Norman extraction and emigrated 
from Normandy to England at the time of William the 
Conqueror advent into English History. According to 
“Magna Brittanica,’ the Lordship of Barstow was held 
in the reign of Richard I of England by a cadet of the 
ancient family of Fitz Haman. He was a man of great 
distinction, and through him his descendants obtained 
the designation of de Barstowe. 

In 1247 John de Barstowe obtained a grant by charter 
to hold a market in the Manor de Barstowe. The 
estate descended to Richard de Barstowe, who in 1367 
made a grant of the manor. The de and final e was 
dropped from the name during the fifteenth century. 
The family was for several generations located at 
Naburn Hall, East Riding, Yorkshire, England, where 
many of the name still reside. 

William Barstow, a son of Thomas Barstow (the 
latter being a brother of Michael Barstow, a prominent 
merchant of York, whose portrait still hangs in Naburn 
Hall), when he was twenty-three years of age, came 
in September, 1635, in the ship “Truelove’ to America. 
He was one of the proprietors and signers for the in- 
corporation of the town of Dedham, Massachusetts, in 
1636, and appeared before the General Court in June 
of that year. He married at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
May 8, 1638, Ann Hubbard, who was admitted to the 
church, July 16, 1641. William Barstow removed to 
Scituate, Massachusetts, and became the first settler of 
that part of the town which is now called Hanover. In 
1664 he contracted to build a bridge and keep it in 
repairs in that town. He was a man of high respecta- 
bility and a most worthy and enterprising citizen; a man 
of note and an extensive landholder. He died in 
Scituate in 1668. His children were: Joseph, born 
April 6, 1639; Mary, born October 28, 1641; Patience, 
born October 3, 1643; Deborah, baptized August 18, 
1650; William, see below; and Martha, baptized April 
22, 1655. 

William (2) Barstow, son of William (1) and Ann 
(Hubbard) Barstow, was baptized in Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, in September, 1652, married and occupied his 
father’s homestead in his native town. He was pos- 
sessed of a saw mill besides other property and to some 
extent was engaged in the business of ship building. 


His will bears date of 1711, his property being be- 
queathed to his seven children. 

Of this family Benjamin Barstow was the youngest 
son, being born July 22, 1690. He married (first), 
December 20, 1709, Mercy Randall. She died December 
17, 1728, in Hanover, Massachusetts. His second wife 
was Sarah Barden (or Burden) of Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts; her death occurred about 1738; he married 
(third) November 22, 1738, Mrs. Ruth Wilson. Mr. 
Barstow lived on the old homestead in Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, and was a shipwright by trade, his yard being 
located near the “N” river bridge. He is said to have 
been the father of twenty-one children. 

Caleb Barstow, youngest son of Benjamin Barstow, 
was born in 1740, and married, November 23, 1770, 
Sylvina Magoun, of Pembroke, Massachusetts. Caleb 
Barstow died in Windsor, Connecticut, March 17, 1800. 

Nathaniel Barstow, the youngest son of Caleb and 
Sylvina (Magoun) Barstow, was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, April 28, 1788. He was a soldier in the 
War of 1812. He married Sophia Chafee. 

Amos Chafee Barstow, son of Nathaniel and Sophia 
(Chafee) Barstow, was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, April 30, 1813. He was educated at the public 
and private schools in his native city. He decided to 
forego the advantages of a collegiate education on 
account of his passion for mechanics and commercial 
pursuits. His first position was in a retail store, where 
he remained only six months, having been tendered 
employment at double the wages he was then receiving. 
He advanced from one position to another until 1836, 
when he became a partner in a small iron foundry at 
Norton, Massachusetts, engaged in the manufacture of 
stoves. Here he gave evidence of his mechanical genius; 
wood at this time was the principal fuel used in Amer- 
ica. Anthracite coal was just beginning to come in 
use for factory purposes, but found its way slowly into 
houses for use in grates. A small amount of soft coal 
was imported from England. The stoves for cooking 
purposes were arranged for the use of wood only; the 
variety was small, the workmanship faulty and coarse, 
and their demand limited. Mr. Barstow had for some 
time been working with a view to making improvements 
in the manufacture of stoves and made his first pattern 
in the fall of 1836. In the spring of the following year 
the result of his improvements was placed upon the 
market and the stoves met with a ready sale. The 
capacity of the factory was doubled in size, and in the 
fall of 1844 removed to Providence, Rhode Island, 
where it was enlarged from year to year. The products 
manufactured were sold in all parts of America, in the 
islands of the Pacific, China, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many and England. 

Mr. Barstow was originally an old time Whig, but in 
the organization of the Republican party became iden- 
tified with it, and he became prominent in the temper- 
ance and anti-slavery movements. He was elected in 
1851 a member of the Rhode Island Assembly, and in 
1870 was made speaker of the house. He was elected 
mayor of Providence in 1852, and declined a re-election 
on account of the pressure of his personal business and 
a natural disinclination for public life. President Grant 
appointed him in 1875 a member of the United States 
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Board of Indian Commissioners, which office he held 
until 1880 and he was chairman of the board during 
the last two years. Mr. Barstow was president of the 
City National Bank, president of the Mechanics Saving 
Bank, president of the Providence Gas Company and 
Mechanics Mutual Fire Insurance Company, a director 
in the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, and an 
officer in various religious and benevolent organizations, 
national as well as local. Notwithstanding the engros- 
sing demands of his business, he was always ready to 
work in the cause of philanthropy, either as a private 
or a public citizen. 

Mr. Barstow married, May 24, 1834, Emeline Mum- 
ford Eames, daughter of James and Sarah (Mumford) 
Eames, of Providence, Rhode Island. His death oc- 
curred at Providence, September 5, 1804. 

George Eames Barstow, son of Amos Chafee and 
Emeline Mumford (Eames) Barstow, was born in 
Providence, Rhode Island, November 19, 1849. He 
received his education in the public schools and Mowry 
and Goff’s English and Classical School of Providence; 
Rhode Island. His business career commenced when 
he was only seventeen years of age. He acquired a 
thorough knowledge of textile manufacturing, financier- 
ing and a complete training in general affairs. He has 
financed, .founded or organized the Barstow Thread 
Company, the American Writing Paper Company, the 
United States Envelope Company, the Providence Ware- 
house Company, the National and Providence Worsted 
Mills, the Barstow Irrigation Company, the Barstow 

-Town Company of Barstow, Texas, of which he is 
president. 

Besides his successful business career, Mr. Barstow 
has always taken an active part in municipal, State and 
church affairs, and in public education. A member of 
the Congregational church from youth, he has served 
in many important offices in that denomination. A 
Republican in politics, he was for fourteen years a mem- 
ber of the school board of the City of Providence, 
the last year of his service being president. He was for 
four years a member of the Providence Common Coun- 
cil, and was elected a representative in the Rhode Island 
General Assembly for three successive terms. During 
his legislative career, he served on several important 
committees. He was the father of the act putting into 
operation the Bertillion System for measuring crim- 
inals; also an amendment to the criminal law concern- 
ing the punishment of habitual criminals and the so- 
called “Anti-Lottery Act.” 

Mr. Barstow was the pioneer in irrigation of arid 
lands in the Southwest, and in 1894 he founded the town 
of Barstow, the county seat of Ward county, Texas. 
Simultaneous with the founding of the town, he con- 
structed substantial works capable of irrigating thirty 
thousand acres of land which were located in the Pecos 
valley surrounding the town of Barstow. The products 
obtained from the land under this system became fam- 
ous throughout the United States. By Mr. Barstow’s 
energy, foresight, and persistent application, two blades 
of grass grew in this desert land where nothing but 
mesquite grew before. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Barstow has been untiring 
in his application to public and private affairs, he has 
always found sometime to spend with the best writers 


of history and fiction. His various contributions to 
the press, both in prose and song, have discovered not 
only his ability, but also his love of association with 
those elements that lead to refinement in life and char- 
acter. He is the author of “Good Government Co-op- 
erative Societies,’ “Creation of a World Centre of 
Communication,” “Shall We Bar the Immigrant?” 
“Applied Psychology,” “Shall Democracy Endure?” 
and “Shall Democracy Endure in the United States?” 
etc. 

Mr. Barstow was president of the National Drainage 
Association, 1906-07; the International Irrigation Con- 
gress, 1908-09; upon invitation of President Roosevelt 
he was a member of the Conference of the Governors 
at the White House, May, 1908, and was the guest of 
the president on the trip down the Mississippi river; 
he is vice-president of the Texas Conservation Congress, 
and president of the West Texas Reclamation Associa- 
tion; he is a member of the Committee on Conferences 
of the American Agricultural Association; a member 
of the American Forestry Association; chairman of the 
Pan-American Committee National Irrigation Congress; 
and a life member of the Luther Burbank Society, Santa 
Rosa, California. 

As an advocate. of peace amongst the nations of the 
world his love of travel has not only made him familiar 
with all the parts of his native land, but he has paid 
visits to countries of other peoples to study their habits 
and enter into the full enjoyment of their productions 
in art and music and revel in all the beauties that nature 
has there produced. He is a member of the American 
Association for International Conciliation; the Na- 
tional Conservation Association; the National Com- 
mittee for the Celebration of the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of Peace among English Speaking Peoples, 
of New York; of the National Executive Committee; 
United States Progressive Federation; Societe Acad- 
emique d’Historie International, Paris; The Citizens 
National Committee for the Third Conference at the 
Hague of New York; The International League to En- 
force Peace of New York; the International World 
Conscience Society of Rome, Italy; The Sulgrave In- 
stitution, New York, and London; Royal Society of 
Arts, London; American Society for the Judicial Set- 
tlement of International Disputes. 

Mr. Barstow is a life director of the Euphrates Col- 
lege at Harport, Turkey; was a trustee of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary of Hartford, Connecticut; is a 
life member and fellow of the Society of Applied Psy- 
chology of San Francisco, California; a member of the 
American Society of International Law, Washington; 
the National Institute of Social Sciences of New York; 
the World Court Congress of Cleveland, Ohio; the 
Southern Sociological Congress of Nashville, Tennes- 
see; a correspondent of the Mohonk Lake Conference; 
a councilor of the American Institute of Civics; a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Political Science of 
New York. He is a member of the National Child 
Labor Committee; has been honorary president of the 
Boy Scouts of America; a member of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society; the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion; is a member of the National Geographical Society 
of Washington, D. C., the Museum of Natural History 
of New York City, the Pennsylvania Society of Fine 
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Arts of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the National 
Arts Club, New York. 

Mr. Barstow is well and favorably known in social, 
business and patriotic circles. He is a member of the 
Empire State Society of Sons of American Revolution ; 
of the Navy League; member of the Committee of 
Presentation of the Lincoln Statue, London; World’s 
Court League, New York; he is an honorary member 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, Texas, and has 
- been a member of the Lawyer’s, New York, and Repub- 
lican clubs of New York City; also the Hamilton Club, 
of Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Barstow married at Providence, Rhode Island, 
October 9, 1871, Clara Drew Symonds. Mrs, Barstow 
was born September 10, 1852, was a daughter of Jacob 
and Caroline Amelia (Hartwell) Symonds. Her father 
was a member of the well-known firm of Taylor, 
Symonds & Company, of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
was at one time a member of the Legislature of that 
State. The children by this marriage are six sons and 
three daughters: George Eames, Jr., Herbert Symonds, 
Harold C., John P., Putnam, Donald, Caroline Hart- 
well, Helen L., and Marguerite. 


RT. REV. MATTHEW HARKINS, D. D.—The 
term “father” as applied to a priest is particularly appro- 
priate to Bishop Harkins, for he is a father indeed to the 
poor and needy, and to all in need of help, material 
or spiritual. A man of learning and culture, he has 
received the honors of his church in a spirit of humility 
and thankfulness, rejoicing in the greater opportunity 
it gives him to advance the spiritual kingdom of the 
Master, and to serve the church of his choice. He is a 
tireless worker, and from his ordination in 1869 has 
given to the church the full strength of his physical 
and intellectual vigor. 

Matthew Harkins, son of Patrick and Margaret 
(Krauitch) Harkins, was born in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, November 17, 1845. His education was begun in 
Tremont street primary school and continued in the 
Quincy grammar school, his parents having moved 
within the jurisdiction of the latter school. At the age 
of fourteen he was graduated from the Quincy school 
with special honors, winner of the Franklin medal. He 
then entered Boston Latin School, pursued a three years’ 
course and was graduated, class of 1862, The follow- 
ing year was spent at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, pursuing a special course in rhetoric. 
Following this he went abroad, and at the English Col- 
lege in Douai, France, continued his special study in 
higher rhetoric. 

This completed his purely classical study, and for the 
following five years he was a student at the famed 
Seminary of St. Surplice, Paris, there completing his 
theological study, and on May 22, 1869, at the last- 
named seminary he was ordained a priest of the Roman 
Catholic church. He was at once assigned to the active 
ministry of the church, but was sent to Rome by his 
superiors for a higher course of theology and canon 
law. His studies in Rome were pursued at the Uni- 
versitas Gregoriana under the eminent Jesuit profes- 
sors, Trauzelin and Palmieri. He returned to Boston 
in 1870, his first duty being in filling pastorates tempor- 
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arily deprived of their regular pastor through absence 
or sickness. In October, 1870, he was appointed curate 
at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Salem, 
which then included Beverly and Manchester-by-the- 
Sea. For five and one-half years, until April, 1876, he 
served as assistant, then was installed pastor of St. 
Malachi’s Church, Arlington, Massachusetts, to which 
was attached the missions at Lexington and Belmont. 
He served St. Malachi’s most acceptably until 1884, 
his next appointment being to the pastorate of the 
important parish of St. James of Boston, then the 
largest parish in New England. In his previous pas- 
torates and at St. James he had attracted the favorable 
notice of Archbishop Williams, and when the Third 
Penary Council was held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
Father Harkins accompanied the Archbishop as theol- 
ogian. In 1886 he was appointed consultor and synod- 
ical examiner. His qualifications and valuable service 
was recognized by his superiors, and in April 14, 1887, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Providence, in succes- 
sion to Bishop Hendricken. 


CHARLES ELIAB BALLOU—More than half a 
century ago Charles E. Ballou entered the service of 
the Woonsocket Institution for Savings, as a clerk. 
The years have brought him honors both of a business 
and public nature, and since 1913 he has been vice- 
president of the bank he entered a youth of nineteen. 
He is the only son of Eliab Metcalf Ballou, grandson 
of Levi (2) Ballou, and great-grandson of Levi (1) 
Ballou; a Revolutionary patriot. This Levi (1) Ballou 
was a son of Ezekiel Ballou, son of Obadiah Ballou, 
son of James Ballou, son of Maturin Ballou, who was of 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1646, being granted land 
there in that year. He married Hannah Pike, daughter 
of Robert and Catherine Pike. Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Wrentham, Massachusetts, were early homes, 
and when Wrentham became Cumberland, Rhode Island, 
that State became the family center. The family be- 
came numerous in that section, the homestead being 
about three-fourths of a mile from the place of wor- 
ship known as the Ballou Meeting House. Levi (2) 
Ballou, of the sixth generation, inherited the eastern 
part of his father’s estate, and was one of the sub- 
stantial men of the Cumberland section. He married, 
May 10, 1804, Hepsibah Metcalf, daughter of Thomas 
and Jemima (Roy) Metcalf, of Wrentham. He died 
June 4, 1836, aged fifty-four, his wife surviving him 
until November 20, 1860, aged eighty-two years. They 
were the parents of: Eliab Metcalf, of further mention; 
Harriet Miriam; Caroline Eliza; Latimer Whipple 
Ballou, LL. D., cashier and treasurer of the Woon- 
socket Institution for Savings, 1850 until 1897, member 
of Congress, and a prominent Universalist; Jane Wil- 
kinson; Levi Thompson; and Mary Freeman. 

Eliab Metcalf Ballou was born in Cumberland, Rhode 
Island, April 20, 1805, and died in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, April 28, 1857. For a number of years he fol- 
lowed his trade, mason and builder, then entered busi- 
ness life as a partner in the Woonsocket Baking Com- 
pany. Like his father, he was a Universalist, strongly 
grounded in the faith, becoming a member early in 
life, and until his death was an earnest, faithful 
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worker in the Woonsocket Society and in the Sunday 
school from 1840 until his death. He married Mary 
Ann Cushman, born in Attleboro, Massachusetts, May 
31, 1807, died January 14, 1875, daughter of Joseph and 
Nancy Cushman. Mr. and Mrs. Ballou were the parents 
of Ellen Maria, born October 18, 1831; Sarah Jane, 
born February 13, 1837, died September 16, 1838; Mary 
Cushman, born September 25, 1830, died January 15, 
1891; Charles Eliab, of further mention; Caroline Eliza, 
born November 5, 1846, married Charles E. Benson, 
and died June 3, 1870. 

Charles Eliab Ballou was born in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, November 5, 1846, and was educated in the 
graded and high schools of the city. He began business 
life in association with his father, then a partner in the 
Woonsocket Baking Company, there continuing until 
becoming clerk and bookkeeper with a manufacturing 
company, and later was clerk in a wall paper and 
crockery store. his last position was held until 1865, 
when he entered the service of the Woonsocket Institu- 
tion for Savings, his uncle, Latimer Whipple Ballou, 
then being cashier of that institution. He began as a 
clerk and rose through various positions in the bank 
until he became assistant to the treasurer. Latimer 
Whipple Ballou, who had long been treasurer of the 
bank, died May 9, 1900, Charles E. Ballou, his former 
assistant, being chosen to succeed him in the treasurer’s 
office. He occupied that post for thirteen years, then 
was elected vice-president, his present office. This long 
term of service in clerical and official position, 1885- 
1918, has developed the capable financier, strong, self- 
reliant and resourceful, thoroughly versed in financial 
law, procedure and custom, ranking with the ablest 
financiers of his city. Mr. Ballou is a Republican in 
politics, influential in the party and deeply interested in 
all that pertains to the public good. He served the 
city of Woonsocket for two years as a member of the 
Board of Aldermen, and for several years was treasurer 
of the Woonsocket Hospital. He served on the staff 
of Governor Charles W. Lippett, with the rank of 
colonel, and in religious preference is a Universalist. 
He has long been a member of the Masonic order and 
holds the thirty-second degree, and an Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite. 

Mr. Ballou married Emma G. Cook, daughter of 
Reuben O. Cook, of Woonsocket. They were the 
parents of two children: Carrie L., born June 16, 1870; 
Clarence Earl, born November 26, 1872. Mrs. Ballou 
died January 6, 1913. 


CHARLES PARKER DARLING—Although a box 
manufacturer of the city of Providence, Rhode Island, 
for thirty years, prior to his retirement in’ 1912, it must 
not be inferred that Mr. Darling’s business career was 
confined within those limits of time or location, for 
from 1850 until 1880 his life was one of excitement and 
change, the great west and northwest being the scenes 
of his activities. He is now nearing nonagenarian dis- 
tinction, but when, in 1850, he reached the end of the 
railroad in Galena, Illinois, he was the youth of twenty 
filled with a spirit of adventure, which drove him fur- 
ther beyond the then frontier, as defined by the. rail- 
road. * During his thirty years of western life he 


touched many points of the history of towns and. local- 
ities, now well known, then in the making. He was one 
of the earliest settlers at Fairbault, Minnesota, and of 
Deadwood, South Dakota, and his activities included 
real estate dealing, gold mining in California, merchan- 
dising, lumbering and hydraulic mining. During these 
years Mr. Darling returned to Massachusetts, and en- 
gaged in business, but again the west called him and he 
answered. But in 1880 he returned permanently and 
at Providence, Rhode Island, located the C. P. Darl- 
ing Box Manufactory, which he successfully operated 
for thirty years. There is little of western experience 
through which Mr, Darling has not passed. Sitting 
Bull and his Indians were familiar to him in the Black 
Hills, and his acquaintance included names familiar to 
the whole world, pioneers, soldiers and railway build- 
ers. He saw the bands of steel extended from the 
Missouri river to the Pacific coast, superseding the 
emigrant train and pony express rider; saw the vast 
buffalo herds of the north and south Platte sections 
disappear, and the “Great American Desert” of his 
school days transferred into the great granary of the 
world, and in this development he bore a part. Add 
all this-to the thirty years’ experience of a Providence 
manufacturer, anda true idea is gained of the wonder- 
ful life of Charles Parker Darling, now nearing its 
ninetieth year. 

The Darling families of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are of earliest Colonial times, and men high in 
official and business life have borne the name with 
honor. Charles P. Darling is a son of Simeon Darling, 
a woolen manufacturer of Douglass, Massachusetts, 
who there died after a successful business career. An- 
other son of Simeon Darling was Edwin Darling, a 
veteran of the Civil War, who died at the home of his 
brother, Charles P. Darling, in Providence, at the age 
of eighty-four. 

Charles Parker Darling was born in Douglass, Massa- 
chusetts, August 27, 1830, now (1918) living in retire- 
ment in the city of Providence, Rhode Island. He at- 
tended the district school until fourteen years of age, 
then began his long and active business life as clerk in 
a general country store. He also worked for a time 
in a shoe shop, and during the years up to twenty he 
was variously employed, but by economy accumulated 
a fund which was used to pay his way as far west as 
the railroad could take him. This was in 1850, and his 
western destination Galena, Illinois. From Galena he 
made his way to Burlington, Iowa, thence to St. Paul, 
and later to Faribault, Minnesota, his first year in 
Faribault being spent in saw mill employment. Later 
he purchased town lots from General Shields, and there 
continued in the real estate business quite successfully, 
reinvesting his profits in Faribault property and also 
owning lots at St. Cloud and Owatanna. In 1857 panic 
conditions prevailed and caused a dullness which Mr. 
Darling could not stand, and he left Faribault, going 
to the gold mines in California, where he spent four- 
teen years. Later he moved to Youbet, ten miles from 
Valley City, established a grocery business, and con- 
ducted hydraulic mining operations with a fair degree 
of profit, there continuing twelve years, 1860-72. 

He had then been in the west twenty-two years, had 
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progressed from the age of’ twenty to forty-two, ‘then 
decided to return to Massachusetts. ‘He arranged his 
business affairs, came east in 1872, and until the fall of 
1875 remained in Massachusetts. Then the West won 
him, he going to the Black Hills.. There he tented with 
the first settlers of what is now Deadwood, the capital 
of Laurence county, South Dakota, the metropolis of 
the western half of that State, and. the commercial cap- 
ital of the western part of the State. Mr. Darling re- 
mained at Deadwood five and one-half. years, was the 
owner of two mines and other property, and there 
ended his western career. 

In 1880 he closed out his Deadwood holdings and re- 
turned to Massachusetts, there engaging in the lumber 
business at Oxford for two years, then locating in 
Providence, Rhode Island, and engaging in box manu- 
facture. As a branch of the C. P. Darling box factory 
he secured timber tracts in Vermont, and smaller tracts 
in Rhode Island, operating saw mills on his Vermont 
tracts which converted the spruce timber into mer- 
chantable lumber.' Other mills were employed in 
cutting lumber for the box factory at Providence, and 
in Rhode Island several portable saw mills were also 
cutting for the box factory. This line of manufacturing 
was continued for thirty years, until Mr. Darling’s 
well-earned retirement, he being then well over eighty 
years of age. He had had several other Providence 
business interests, and during his residence has been 
constant in his support of all.moyements for a bigger, 
better Providence. He was one of the men who came 
to the relief of the Union Trust Company in a time‘ of 
financial distress, and is yet. interested in that institu- 
tion. He is a Republican in political faith, and a man 
highly regarded wherever known. 

Mr. Darling married, January. 22,. 1863, Catharine M. 
Dunston, of Grass Valley, Nevada ‘county, California, 
and they are the parents of two daughters: 1. Eliza- 
beth, married Walter T. Paine, who is now in the land 
department at Washington, D, C.; they are the parents 
of Charles Edwin Paine, now attending Maryland Col- 
lege. 2. Kathrine, married. Herbert: L. Chatterton, a 
druggist of Providence. Mrs. Darling died January 2, 
IO14. 


EDGAR W. MARTIN—At: the age of cighteen 
years Edgar W. Martin,:now president of the Martin- 
Copeland Company, began learning the jeweler’s trade, 
and from that time his rise in the manufacturing world 
has been rapid. -He was but twenty-eight when he be- 
came a member. of the firm, Martin, Copeland & Com- 
pany, that firm building up a good reputation as manu- 
facturers of solid gold chain jewelry, optical goods and 
wedding rings, anda quarter of a’century after organ> 
ization (1905). incorporated «as the Martin-Copeland 
Company, Edgar. W.. Martin, president. Mr. Martin 
is a native son of Rhode Island, but at an early age his 
parents moved to New York. In 1859 his father, 
Darius Martin, died and the same year his widow, 
Ardelia (Cornell) Martin, returned with her son to 
Rhode Island, making her home in Pe until her 
death, May 16, 1893. 

Edgar W. Martin was born in "Pawtucket, ‘Rhode 
Island, July 5, 1852, and with the exception of a few 
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years’in early life; which were spent in New York State, 
Providence, Rhode Island, has: been his home. It was 
in 1859 that he was brought to Providence by his 
widowed mother, and the same year his education began 
in the public school. He passed through all the grades 


- to high school, there spent three years, but left in his 


senior year to become a jeweler’s apprentice, three 
years with Saxton, Smith & Company, jewelers, and 
followed this occupation for four years. with the same 
firm as a journeyman jeweler. The next year he was 
in the employ of William Smith & Company. He had 
then gained a wide fund of expert knowledge concerning 
the manufacture of jewelry, and was moreover an ex- 
pert jeweler from the mechanical viewpoint; In 1880 
Sylvester Martin, Martin Copeland, William A. Cope- 
land, Henry Gorham, and Edgar W. Martin: organized 
the firm, Martin, Copeland.& Company, the senior mem- 
ber, Sylvester Martin, being an uncle of Edgar W., 
the junior member. . The firm located their plant at 
No. 60 Richmond street, and began the manufacture of 
solid gold chains, ‘seamless and plain gold rings, optical 
goods, etc. Sylvester Martin died in January, 1898, and 
time wrought other changes in the personnel of the 
firm, the firm moving to their present location at No. 
toI Sabin street, in April, 1898, but the business con- 
tinued prosperously, and became one of greatest im- 
portance. In 1905 a change was made, the firm becoming 
a corporation, Martin-Copeland Company, Edgar W. 
Martin, president, and as yet the only president the 
company has had. ‘The plant occupies the same location 
on Sabin street, but is greatly enlarged and. modernly 
fitted, and branches of the company are maintained in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. Mr. Martin is a director of the 
Jewelers’ Refining Company, of Providence; is a mem- 
ber of the Jewelers’ Club, of Boston, Massachusetts; 
the Rhode Island Yacht Club; the West Side Club; 
Rhode Island Country Club; and interested in, other or- 
ganizations, social, business and fraternal. 

. Mr. Martin married, June 27, 1875, Lena C. Cornell, 
daughter of James and Ann (Potter) Cornell, of Sci- 
tuate, ee Island. .They are the parents of three 
sons: 1. Laurence C., vice-president of the Martin- 
Copekaid Company, PR Rebecca Fuller, of Provi- 
dence, and are*parents of two datghters, “Priscilla and 
Rebecca... 2. Wesley C., Yale, A. B., 1909, treasurer of 
the Martin-Copeland Company; married Olga Olsen, 
of Providence, and are parents of two children, Bick- 
ford and Elaine; Wesley C. is now a lieutenant in the 
United ‘States navy; has made several trips across; 
was on the “President-Lincoln” at the time it was tor- 
pedoed ‘by a German: submarine. 3. E. Cornell, mar- 
tied Allene Block, of Brooklyn, New York; is assistant 
treasurer of the.Martin-Copeland Company. 


THE REV. FATHER JOSEPH JOHN SCHEU- 


_REN, pastor of the Roman Catholic Church of St. 


Theresa on the corner of Manton avenue and Pope 
street, Providence, Rhode Island, is a man of great 
force of character and a.consistent influence for good 
in. the community where his priestly duties are dis- 
charged. ‘He isa son of John Joseph and Mary Cath- 
erine (Horbert) Scheuren who came from the banks 
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of the Moselle river in Germany as young married people 
and made their home in the New World. They lived 
in New York City, but eventually came to Providence, 
Rhode Island and here passed the remainder of their 
lives, his death occurring in the year 1876, at the age 
of fifty-three, and hers in 1913 at ninety. He was a 
merchant tailor here and served in the Civil War. 
Father Scheuren was born July 20, 1851, at his parents’ 
old home on the Moselle river, but came to this country 
in January, 1852, when but six months of age. The 
first home of his parents here was in New York City, 
and it was in the public schools of that place and paro- 
chial schools that he gained his early education. In the 
month of July, 1863, the family removed to Providence, 
Rhode Island, and the lad attended the Lime street 
school here. He was prepared for college at the latter 
institution and upon completing his studies, matricu- 
lated at St. Clement’s College at Ilchester, Maryland, 
a well-known Catholic educational institution, from 


which he subsequently graduated with the class of 1876. 


In the meantime the youth had come to realize that he 


was called to the religious life and to make his plans 


-accordingly. He had already in childhood been greatly 


drawn to religious matters, and this became more and 
more the dominant force in his life and at this time 
admitted of no rival. He therefore, entered the Sem- 


‘inary of St. Francis at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to study 


for the priesthood and made such good use of his time 
and opportunities that on June 26, 1881, he was ordained 
by Bishop Spaulding of Peoria. He remained in the 
Peoria diocese for twelve years, but in 1&93 returned 
to Providence and has since been connected with the 
diocese here. Upon his return here he was appointed 
assistant at St. Lawrence’s Church, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. He was later sent in succession as 
assistant to the Church of SS. Peter and Paul at Fall 
Riyer; St. John’s Church, Providence, and appointed 
first pastor at St. Matthew’s Church, Auburn, Rhode 
Island; then pastor of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
East Providence, where he remained seven years and 
then, in 1915, came to St. Theresa’s, Providence, as 
permanent pastor. The parish of St. Theresa is an 
important one in the city and numbers within its limits 
three thousand four hundred and ninety-two souls. 
The church itself was built in 1883 by Rev. Father 
Murphy, and there is now a school in connection built 
by Father Farrell O’Rielly, in 1800, accommodating six 
hundred and fifty pupils, in which three Christian 
Brothers and sixteen Sisters are kept busy teaching the 
various classes. ‘The work that Father Scheuren has 
done and is continuing to do here is of great value to 
the parish and the community and reflects credit upon 
himself and his church. 


WALTER O. TALCOTT—“The life of a machine 
driving belt depends upon the way in which the ends 
are fastened.” With this fact as a fixed proposition, 
Walter O. Talcott finally evolved the W. O. Talcott 
Belt Hook, the sole manufacturer of these hooks being 
W. O. & M. W. Talcott, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
of which he is the controlling head. Mr. Talcott started 
this new, prosperous business in December, 1877, having 
bought the business of the Wilson Patent Belt Hook 
Company. In 1880 he moved to a small room in the 
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Butler Exchange, with one employee and one hand 
machine, and began making the Talcott Wilson Belt 
Hook, that having been the standard of excellence for 
forty years. Success has attended his efforts and ex- 
pansion has followed, and the Talcott Wilson Belt 
Hook has become head of a family of five Talcott belt 
fastening devices, each having its separate class of 
belting to care for: The Talcott Wilson Belt Hook, 
with teeth so shaped that the belting is firmly wedged 
between them and hold the belt without clinching; The 
Talcott Clinching Belt Hook, with a peculiar construc- 


-tion, which overcomes the cracking of belts at the joint; 


The Talcott Combination Belt Hook, a smooth, durable 
fastener for all places; The Talcott Acme Steel Belt 
Hook, especially adapted for all high-speed machinery; 
and The Talcott Ideal Belt Fastener for fastening and 
making endless belts in rubber, canvas, leather and all 
kinds of fabric belting made in layers or piles, These 
Talcott hooks are for use on every kind and size of 
machine belting, where light, heavy, broad, narrow, 
high-speed, low-speed, leather, canvas or rubber belting 
is used, all covered by United States patents and in- 
vented by Walter O. Talcott. Not only is the hook his 
invention, but dies and tools had to be developed before 
the hook could»be made, and then special machines, 
not only for making but for handling the hooks to the 
best advantage, had to be devised and brought to a 
point of high speed and efficiency. All this Mr. Tal- 
cott accomplished, and the business he made has amply 
rewarded his genius, ability and perseverance. He has 
been ably assisted in later years by his son, Mancell 
Walter Talcott, now an equal partner and factory 
manager. 

Walter O. Talcott was born in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, October 12, 1857, but two years later he was 
brought to Chicago by his parents. He was educated 
in the Chicago public schools, graduating from high 
school in 1877, then coming East and acquiring the Wil- 
son Patent Belt Hook business in December of that year. 
The room in the Butler Exchange which he first oc- 
cupied in 1880 was soon given up for a larger one at No. 
186 Eddy street, which in turn was abandoned for still 
larger quarters at No. 33 Beverly street. His next 
move was to the fourth floor of the Fred Talcott 
building, No. 91 Sabin street, one-half of that floor being 
required. That space sufficed until August, 1913, when 
he rented the entire second floor of the same building. 
Now (1918) this space has been again outgrown and 
a lot has been purchased on Bath street upon which 
W. O. and M. W. Talcott will erect their own factory, 
and in its construction plan generously for the future 
of Talcott Belt Hooks. The one man operating one 
machine has grown to a force of thirteen and the single 
hook to five distinct styles, the plant product going 
everywhere. 

Walter O. Talcott is treasurer of the Shawomet 
Water Company, which supplies water to Coninnicutt 
and Shawomet villages. He is a past master of Har- 
mony Lodge, No. 9, Free and Accepted Masons; mem- 
ber of Providence Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Provi- 
dence Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters; St. 
John’s Commandery, Knights Templar; and of Rhode 
Island Consistory, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
thirty-second degree. He is a Republican in politics, and 
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a member of Beneficent Congregational Church. He mar- 
ried, October 12, 1880, Harriet F. Eastwood, of Provi- 
dence. They are the parents of two daughters and a 
son: Alice N., married W. W. Little, of Providence, 
their children, Wilson G. and Frances; Mancell Walter, 
of further mention; Elizabeth F., married Evan F. 
Kullgren, of East Orange, New Jersey, and has a 
daughter Nancy. 

Mancell Walter Talcott was born on Pawtuxet Neck, 
Rhode Island, March 10, 1885. After completing a 
course of public school study by graduation from Proy- 
idence Technical High School, class of 1905, he entered 
Philadelphia Dental College, now a department of 
Temple University of Philadelphia, and was gradu- 
ated D. D. S., class of 1908. He began professional 
practice in Providence, with offices at No. 171 West- 
minster street, and during the years, 1908-13, built up 
a good practice, and thoroughly established himself in 
public regard as a skillful practitioner. In 1913 Dr. 
Talcott became more deeply interested in the business 
founded by his father, and so attractive did it become 
that he gave up his professional ambitions and is an 
equal partner in the firm, W. O. & M. W. Talcott, of 
Providence, sole manufacturers of the W. O. Talcott 
Belt Hooks, and factory manager. 

A lover of water sports, he has developed an interest 
in motor boating, is superintendent of the United States 
Volunteer Life Savings Corps at Providence, and has 
his summer home at Wakefield. He is a member of the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, and usually enjoys his vaca- 
tion periods by the sea, although the automobile fur- 
nishes one of his forms of enjoyment. He is a Repub- 
lican in politics, and in 1917 was elected to the State 
Legislature from the twentieth Rhode Island Legislative 
District. He compiled a record of consistent service, 
and was a member of the committee on militia and of 
the joint committee, executive communications. He is 
a member of Harmony Lodge, No. 9, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
Providence Council, Royal and Select Masters; St. 
John’s Commandery, Knights Templar; and attends 
Beneficent Congregational Church. 

Dr. Talcott married, March 30, 1909, Mabel V. James, 
of Providence. 


EPHRAIM BUTLER MOULTON—From earli- 
est life, Providence has been the home of Mr. Moulton, 
his education from primary school to University hav- 
ing been accomplished in Cranston and Providence in- 
stitutions. When Harvard Law School placed her seal 
of approval upon his professional education, he returned 
to his native city and has there practiced his profession 
during the years which have since intervened, 1911-18. 
He is the son of Richard Olney and Sarah A. (Price) 
Moulton, the former deceased; he is a descendant of 
William Moulton, the founder of the Moultons of New 
England. Moulton is an ancient English family name, 
tracing to a Thomas Moulton, traditional head of the 
house, whose name is found in Domesday Book (1086) 
as the owner of an estate called “Galeshore.” The 
name is common in the counties of Lincoln, Yorkshire, 
Gloucester, Kent, Devon, Norfolk and London and, as 
these counties were the stronghold of the Puritan faith, 
the Moultons, no doubt, were among that strict section. 
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Ephraim Butler Moulton, of the seventh generation, 
and sixth child of Cromwell and Abigail Wilson (Ol- 
ney) Moulton, was born January 25, 1823, and died 
March 26, 1888. He learned carriage building in a 
Providence shop on Burgess street and later estab- 
lished a wheelwright shop of his own at Eddy, Friend- 
ship and Dowance streets, also had a shop in Olneyville 
and a carriage depository on Stewart street. In the 
early days, he did all the repair work on the horse cars 
of the city, and for forty-six years was in active busi- 
ness, as a carriage builder, many vehicles bearing his 
name as builder being sent to foreign lands. He was 
originally a Whig in politics, later a Republican, and 
for two terms represented his ward in City Council. 
He married Maria A. Olney, born November 23, 1820, 
died in 1880, daughter of Elisha and Caroline (Potter) 
Olney, her father a direct descendant of Thomas Olney, 
who came from England to New England in the ship 
“Planter” in 1635. Thomas Olney, after settlement at 
Salem, Massachusetts, came to Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he was numbered among the thirteen 
original settlers. ‘The line of descent from Thomas 
Olney, the founder, is through his son, Thomas (2) 
Olney, his son, William Olney, his son, Jabez Olney, his 
son, Elisha Olney, his daughter Maria A. Mr. and 
Mrs. Moulton were the parents of six children: Wil- 
liam H., born in 1842, died May 26, 1860; Lucy, born 
in 1844, died September 28, 1848; Albert Vallett, born 
December 10, 1846, appointed inspector of customs, 
United States Internal Revenue Service, for the port 
of Providence, in 1804, married Mary Allen Whitford, 
daughter of Thomas W. and Mary E. (Cole) Whitford; 
Sarah, born June 9, 1848, married, November 19, 1874, 
Marvin FE. Allen; Richard Olney, of further mention; 
Wilson, born in 1853. 

Richard Olney Moulton, son of Ephraim Butler and 
Maria A. (Olney) Moulton, was born in 1850, and 
died in 1913. He was engaged with his father and later 
was a grocer of Providence, continuing until his death. 
He married Sarah A. Price, who survives him, a resi- 
dent of Providence. They were the parents of Sarah 
Penelope, Elizabeth Price and Ephraim Butler Moulton. 

Ephraim Butler (2) Moulton, of the ninth American 
generation, son of Richard Olney and Sarah A. (Price) 
Moulton, was born in Providence, Rhode Island, 
November 29, 1884. He obtained his early and prepara- 
tory education in the public schools, finishing at Crans- 
ton High School in 1903. He then entered Brown 
University, whence he was graduated A. B., class of 
1907. The following year was spent in preparation 
for law school, he being in the employ of the Hospital 
Trust Company the entire year. He then entered Har- 
vard Law School, pursued full courses, and in 1911 
was graduated LL. B. He was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar and to the Rhode Island bar in the same 
year. During his law school years he had been em- 
ployed in the offices of the firm in which he is now a 
partner, and after admission to the Rhode Island bar 
in 1911, he entered the service of the same firm, Mum- 
ford, Huddy & Emerson, 402-407 Industrial Trust 
building, Providence. In October, 1916, he was ad- 
mitted a partner and so continues. The firm is one of 
the eminent law firms of the Rhode Island bar, prac- 
ticing in all Federal and State courts of Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Moulton is a member of St. John’s Lodge, Free 
and Accepted Masons, Sigma Chi fraternity, Calvary 
Baptist Church, and in politics is a Republican. 


Mr. Moulton married, June 25, 1913, Charlotte M. , 


Meader, of Lowell, Massachusetts. Mr. .and *Mrs. 
Moulton are the parents of two sons: Richard Meader 
and Ephraim Butler (3) Moulton. 


CLARENCE OLIVER CARPENTER—Inter- 
ested in all movements for social betterment, Clarence 
O. Carpenter has devoted himself for years to the edu- 
cational advancement of the community in which he 
lives. The record of his life is the record of. many 
activities along the lines of Progress and the humaniz- 
ing of relations. 

George Bailey Carpenter, father of Clarence O., was 
born in Warwick, Rhode Island. He was a mill man 
all his life, and died May 109, 1881. He was a son of 
Joshua Carpenter, who was born at North Kingston, 
Rhode Island, and descended from William Carpenter, 
one of the three brothers who were the immigrant an- 
_cestors of the New England family of that name. 
George Bailey Carpenter married’ Mary Elizabeth 
Noyes, who died August 23, 1915. ‘Their children were: 
Ella, deceased; Georgiana; George Clinton; Charles, 
deceased; Clarence O.; » William’ Burnside, of Provi- 
dence; Elmer Ellsworth, of Providence; Mary Etta, 
residing on the old homestead in: Warwick. 

Clarence O. Carpenter was born: January 1, 1856, at 
Pontiac, in the town of Warwick, Rhode Island, and 
. acquired his early educational training in the local, pri- 
vate and public schools of that section. His work at 
the public schools was supplemented by the classical and 
language work in the private school-well known under 
the name of the East Greenwich Academy. . Since he 
came to man’s estate he has followed in the main agri- 
cultural pursuits, his farm being adjacent to the historic 
Gorton place. Here, in 1888, he erected the handsome 
residence in which he makes his home. He was a very 
modern and progressive farmer, using all the most 
advanced intensive methods, and all his products were 
justly famous. His. early vegetables and fruit were 
always in demand in the markets of Providence and 
Boston, and his dairy products, his eggs and his poul- 
‘try, sold at the highest prices, as few could be found 
to compete with them in quality. In 1910 he sold his 
farm, retaining a few acres for his residence. © This 
side of his life he carried out with zeal and. its con- 
comitant success, but there is another side which works 


as eagerly and as intelligently for the benefit of his 


fellows. He has always made himself an authority on 
_matters educational, as he has believed that it will be to 
the schools that the country will owe the perpetuation 
of the free ideals of its founders. 
as unsparingly as he does in the matters of his farm, 
though the seed that he plants there will bear its har- 
vest only in q distant future. 

Always ready to bear the burdens of the drudgery of 
public office, Mr. Carpenter has served since 1884 on 
the school committee of the town, and since 1885 he 
has been the clerk of the board. From 1885 to 1890 he 
‘was a member of the board of assessors, and from 1890 
to 1895 he was a member of the town council of War- 
wick. He was also a trustee for a number of years of 


For them he works . 


the Buttonwoods School District. In 1899 he was 
elected a member of the General Assembly from War- 
wick, and served for five years; has been chairman of 
the ‘Town Committee for several years, formerly being 
its secretary. He holds to: the principles of the Re- 
publican party. These activities indicate, without com- 
ment, the esteem and.confidence with which he is held 
by. his fellow townsmen, a feeling which only grows as 
the years pass along. 

Mr. Carpenter takes a deep interest in agricultural 
affairs, and is one of the trustees of the Worcester 
(Massachusetts) Fair Association, which annually holds 
the famous New England fair. He is one of the trus- 
tees of the Kent County Fair Association; member of 
Central Grange No. 34,. Patrons of Husbandry; mem- 
ber of King Solomon: Lodge, Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, East Greenwich; Landmark Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons. He is president and director of 


the Waco Braid Company of Harrisville, Rhode Island; 


member and president of the Warwick Central Baptist 
Society (Corporation); and is very active in church 
affairs. 

Mr. Carpenter married, December 30, 1875, Harriet 
Arnold, daughter of Lafayette Greene and Pauline 
Elizabeth (Holden) Nichols, of Sterling, Connecticut. 
She died December.8, 1917. She had.been a very suc- 
cessful and beloved teacher in Rhode Island schools, 
and her marriage did not diminish her activities in edu- 
cational lines. 


PELEG W. BARBER—In 1869 Isaac P. Richards, 
a young Connecticut machinist, patented and improved 
a punch for iron and steel. In 1870 he established their 
manufacture, and in 1871 located in Providence, Rhode 
Island, and from that time The I. P. Richards Com- 
pany has been manufacturing United States Standard 
Punches for iron and steel, the punch originated and 
patented by Isaac P. Richards. In 1890 Peleg W. Bar- 
ber, a native son of Rhode Island, came to Providence, 
and obtained work with Mr. Richards as boiler tender 
and general handy man at ‘the plant Mr. Richards had 
built at No. 23 Pemberton street. For over twenty 
years, until 1913, Mr. Barber was associated with Mr. 
Richards, and under him had that valuable schooling 
which made him the logical successor to the founder, 
when in 1913 he laid down the reins of management 
and went to his reward. The business had become a 
corporation in “1908, with Isaac P.. Richards, president, 
and in 1913 he was succeeded by Peleg W. Barber. The 


business: of the plant is one of steady. volume, growing 


year by year, thé shop watchword now as ever, 
“Quality.” 

Isaac P. Richards, the founder and principal owner 
of the I, P. Richards Company, was born in Ashford, 
Connecticut, June 15, 1834, and died in. Providence, 
Rhode Island, July 4, 1913. At the age of seven years 
he was placed in the care of a farmer at Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, and there he’ remained: eight years, receiving 
as compensation his board and clothing. His country 
school attendance was permitted by his doing his farm 
chores late at night and early in the morning. From 
fifteen to seventeen he worked on the Connecticut farms, 
then in 1851 he began work at the Plant Manufactur- 
ing Company’s mill at Plantsville, and in 1853 began 
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learning the machinist’s trade with Paul Whitin & Son, 
of Whitinsville, Massachusetts, his wages $2.00 weekly, 
his board costing him $1.88. He continued with Whitin 
& Son for three years, finishing, in 1856, his former 
duties with that company, but remaining with them for 
two years as journeyman. It was during this period 
that he conceived the idea that later’ developed and 
manifested itself in the “United States 
Punch.” In 1858 he came to Providence and was 
employed by W. T. Nicholson, founder of the Nichol- 
son File Company. Later he was in the employ of J. 
R. Brown & Sharpe. During the next few years he 
was on the move, then in 1864 returned to Whitinsville 
and was placed in charge of the screw department of 
the shops. He remained there until 1871, and during 
that time patented a spindle bolster (1867), and an 
improved punch for iron and steel (1869). 

Mr. Richards began manufacturing his United States 
Standard Punch in 1870 at Whitinsville, but a year 
later came to Providence, where he made an arrange- 
ment with his old employer, W. °T. Nicholson, his 
brother-in-law, by which he could manufacture his 
punches at the plant of the Nicholson File Company. 
This arrangement prevailed for some years, but in 
1885 Mr. Richards erected his own shops at No: 23 Pem- 
berton street, and there Richard’s punches and_ dies 
have ever since been made. In 1908 the business was 
incorporated as the I. P. Richards Company, and so 
continues. The quality of the punches Mr. Richards 
made became well-known all over the country, his 
motto “Quality” being for everyday use, and every 
man in his employ was expected to live up to it. He 
married Marietta Nicholson, sister of W. T. Nicholson, 
of Providence. She died September 2, 1894, leaving 
two sons, Fred L., who died July 2, 1911, and George 
A., who died December 12, 1913. Their daughter Flora 
married George C. Arnold, of Providence, whose: son, 
Lincoln R. Arnold, is vice-president of the I. P. Rich- 
ards Company. 

Peleg W. Barber, president and manager of the I. P. 
Richards Company, was born at Exeter, Rhode Island, 
August 5, 1867, and until nine years of age attended 
the country school. He then began working in a cotton 
mill, that being his regular employment until eighteen 
years of age. In 1890 he came to Providence, and in 
his search for employment met Isaac P. Richards, who 
gave him a job in his shop, tending the boiler, caring for 
the horses and making himself generally useful. The 
young man very soon became interested in the making 
of punches which pleased Mr. Richards and he gave him 
a chance at shop work. He advanced rapidly under the 
instruction of his employer, and soon was entrusted 
with important parts of the work. He was advanced 
to the hardening and tempering department, and finally 
there was no department of the factory with which 
he was not familiar. The I. P. Richards Company was 
incorporated in 1908, and Mr. Barber was elected in 
1918 treasurer, and his years of service and his value to 
the company brought him the additional honor of being 
named “plant manager,” a position he filled until 1913. 
A close friendship existed between the two men, the 
same spirit of striving for perfection of product and 
Management animating them, and when Mr. Richards’ 
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will was read it was found that in it he had given 
Mr. Barber full.control of the plant and business for a 
term of twenty years, during which time he was to 
continue to progress or dispose of the same. There 
has been no change in policy, and with the exception 


‘of new machinery needed, the business flows along 


accustomed channels, the present executive freely 
acknowledging the superior quality of his predecessor 
in office, and honoring his memory with a reverence 
akin to love. President Barber now owns a controlling 


interest in the stock of the company of which he is 


president and general manager. Lincoln R. Arnold is 
vice-president, Harold E. Barber, secretary, and G. 
Clifford Howard, treasurer. The presidency of the I. 
P. Richards Company is Mr. Barber’s sole business 
connection; his home and his business being the two 
great interests of his life. For twenty-five years he has 
been a member of Swart Lodge, No. 18, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; belongs to the Maccabees of 
the World; for many years has been a member of Mt. 
Pleasant Baptist Church, and in politics is an Inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. Barber married, in January, 1894, at Providence, 
Grace Elizabeth Smith, born in Hartford, Connecticut, 
they the parents of a son, Harold Ernest, born March 


‘17, 1895. He was educated in the public schools of the 


city, and during his four years of grammar school study 
won the honor for perfect attendance. He spent two 
years at Technical High School, then became associated 
with the I. P. Richards Company, working his way 
through the shops and office to his present post, secre- 
tary of the corporation. 


ALFRED BYRON. ARNOLD—This branch of 
the ancient Arnold family of New England, England 
and Wales, traces, according to a pedigree recorded in 
the College of Arms, to Ynir, King of Gwentland, who 
reigned in Wales about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Ynir was the second son of Cadwalader, King of 
the Britons, and from this source sprang Roger Arnold 
of the twelfth generation, the first to adopt the surname 
Arnold. From Roger in direct descent came Thomas 
and William Arnold, who came to New England, and 
were the progenitors of the distinguished Arnold family 
of Rhode Island. Alfred Byron Arnold is a descendant 
along both paternal and maternal lines, he being of the 
branch of William Arnold who sailed. from Dartmouth, 
England, with his family, May 1, 1635, and was first at 
Hingham, Massachusetts, arriving at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in the spring of 1636, and two years later moving 
to Pawtucket. Sons of both William and ‘Thomas 
Arnold became prominent in public life, Benedict, a 
son of William, being commissioner and assistant presi- 
dent of the four towns then established, and governor 
for about ten years. Stephen, a brother of Governor 
Benedict Arnold, was many times deputy and assistant, 
his homestead lying near Providence. The line of 
descent from William Arnold, the American ancestor, 
is through the son Stephen Arnold, who was the father 
of Stephen Arnold (2), a farmer and land owner of the 
Pawtuxet Valley. Philip Arnold, son of Stephen (2) 
Arnold, was a land owner in the town of Warwick, near 
Natick, where he resided until death. He married, June 
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10, 1714, Susanna Greene, daughter of Captain Benja- 
min Greene, and among their children was a son, Philip 
(2) Arnold, born June 9, 1726. 

Philip (2) and Phoebe Arnold were the parents of 
Philip (3) Arnold, a farmer of the town of Warwick, 
Rhode Island, and great-grandfather of Alfred Byron 
Arnold. Eben Arnold, son of Philip (3), was a farmer 
in the town of Warwick. He was born near Natick 
on the old homestead of Philip Arnold, in 1790, and 
died in 1855. He served as a member of the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island. He married Lydia Harris. 
Their son, Ray G. Arnold, was born on the homestead 
of his grandfather, near Natick. He married Caroline 
Matilda Arnold, also born in the town of Coventry, who 
died at the homestead, May 1, 1804, aged seventy-seven 
years, a descendant of Peleg Arnold, and a relative. 
After his marriage he moved to the town of Coventry, 
and there followed the life of a farmer all his active 
life. He died January 26, 18094, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Ray and Caroline M. (Arnold) Arnold 
were the parents of one child, Alfred Byron Arnold. 

Alfred Byron Arnold, son of Ray and Caroline Ma- 
tilda (Arnold) Arnold, was born on his grandfather’s 
homestead in the town of Warwick, Kent county, Rhode 
Island, October 2, 1842, and began his education in the 
nearby district school. Seventy-six years have since 
intervened, and for the past quarter of a century he has 
lived in the house which had been the home of his 
father for eighteen years previous to his death. His 
education, commenced in the district school, was con- 
tinued in the schools of the village of Coventry; Peirce 
Academy, Middleboro, Massachusetts; Providence Con- 
ference Seminary of East Greenwich, Rhode Island; 
Rhode Island State Normal School, at Bristol; and 
Bryant and Stratton Business College. There were 
periods of teaching between these advanced courses; 
from the year 1861, when he began teaching in the Col- 
vintown School, until 1892, he was an educator well 
known and very highly regarded. His schools in the 
Pawtucket Valley, beginning with Colvintown, were 
The Plains and the Potowomut schools, his course at 
State Normal School following his service in the last 
named. The years following the Normal School work 
he was teacher in schools at Slatersville, Hope, Coventry 
Center, Washington, Anthony, Quidnick, Centerville, 
Chépatchet, Middletown, Bristol and Warren, Rhode 
Island, and Canton, Massachusetts. After two years at 
Canton, he spent one winter as an instructor in Bryant 
and Stratton’s Business College, Providence, going 
thence to Marlboro, Massachusetts, as a principal of the 
Washington Street School, where he served for three 
years. He then returned to the Pawtuxet Valley and 
the home farm, but continued teaching in Coventry, 
Phenix, and schools in old Warwick. He continued as 
a teacher until June, 1802, then retired, after thirty-one 
years of active service. Two years later, in 1894, his 
parents died, and upon his shoulders the care of the 
estate then devolved. 

For one year Mr. Arnold was a member of Coven- 
try Town Council, and since 1907 has been a director 
of the Centerville National Bank. Since 1880 he has 
been a member of the Phenix Baptist Church, and in 
1918 was elected clerk of the church for the thirty- 
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eighth time. Since 1908 he has been a deacon of the 
church. 

Mr. Arnold is living practically retired, but conducts 
a truck garden in order to occupy his leisure time. Po- 
litically he is a Republican, and an advocate of prohi- 
bition. He married, August 16, 1866, Susan I. John- 
son, of Warwick, Rhode Island, and a daughter of 
Palmer T. and Isabel (Remington) Johnson. Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold are the parents of a son and daughter: 
Alfred Ray, born August 1, 1873, died August 16, 1873; 
Bel Arnold, born May 11, 1875, married, September 22, 
1898, Herbert Allen Matteson, of Coventry, Rhode 
Island; they are the parents of one son, Raymond 
Arnold, born September 15, 1914. 

The foregoing record shows Mr. Arnold as a man 
who has devoted the years of his youthful and matured 
manhood to the furtherance of the cause of education. 
Although, as with all who labor for the public good, 
results are hard to tabulate or even estimate, it is cer- 
tain that his work was performed in a spirit of devo- 
tion, and to the thousands of youths who sat under 
his instruction he has imparted some of his own spirit 
of loyalty, progressiveness and ambition to excel in any 
task undertaken. 


GEORGE BOYD WATERHOUSE—Three gen- 
erations of this family have been associated with woolen 
manufacturing in Centerville, Rhode Island—Richard 
Waterhouse, an English weaver of woolen fabrics; his 
son, Benjamin F. Waterhouse, founder of the Kent 
Manufacturing Company, of Centerville, Rhode Island; 
and the latter’s son, George B. Waterhouse, treasurer 
and director of the Kent Manufacturing Company, pres- 
ident of the Centerville National Bank, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Centerville Savings Bank. The Kent Manu- 
facturing Company, founded by Benjamin F. Water- 
house in 1872, later became his sole property, and its 
development and management became his great work. 
That company is an incorporated enterprise, operating 
under the laws of the State of Rhode Island, capitalized 
at $100,000, and officered entirely by the sons of the 
founder, who also comprise the board of directors. 

Richard Waterhouse, the founder of this branch of 
the family in Rhode Island, was a son of Thomas 
Waterhouse, a Yorkshire, England, weaver of woolen 
cloth. He had children: Samuel, Richard, James, 
who came to Rhode Island and became a woolen manu- 
facturer; Matthew, Mary, Ruth, and Martha. Richard 
Waterhouse, the second son, was born in Meltham, Eng- 
land, there learned the weaver’s art, and lived until 1846, 
when he came to the United States, locating in Center- 
ville, Rhode Island, where he quickly found work at his 
trade. He resided in Centerville the remainder of his 
life, and was one of the highly-expert weavers of his 
day. He married Mary Hurst, daughter of John Hurst, 
of Meltham, England, and they were the parents of 
children: Maria, Benjamin F., of further mention; 
Walker, Richard, Martha, Mary, Hannah, John, Sarah, 
Margaret, and Emma. 

Benjamin F. Waterhouse, eldest son of Richard and 
Mary (Hurst) Waterhouse, was born in Meltham, Eng- 
land, September 15, 1839, and there lived until 1846, when 
he accompanied his parents to Rhode Island. He had been 
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years which have since intervened has risen from lowly 
_ to high and honorable position in the business world. 
He has kept pace socially with his business rise, and 
in the church, Masonic order and club life is highly- 
esteemed and popular. 

(1) Mr. Angell is a descendant in the eighth genera- 
tion of one of the oldest families in the State, tracing 
his ancestry to Thomas Angell, who came to America 
with Roger Williams in the ship “Lion” in 1631, he then 
being thirteen years of age and an apprentice to Wil- 
liams. A more complete record of Thomas Angell is 
included in another part of this work. 

(11) John Angell, son of Thomas Angell, was born 
in Providence, and there died July 27, 1720. He mar- 
ried Ruth Field, and their children were: Thomas, 
John, Daniel, Hope and James. 

(111) Thomas (2) Angell, son of John Angell, was 
born in Providence, March 25, 1672, resided there until 
1710, when he built a tavern in Scituate which was 
occupied as a public house for several successive gen- 
erations of the family. He died in Scituate in 1714. 
‘His wife was Sarah (Brown) Angell, and their child- 
Martha, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jonathan, Sarah, 
Nehemiah and Thomas. 

' (IV) Nehemiah Angell, son of Thomas (2) Angell, 
was a farmer and resided in Scituate one-half mile 
north of the Angell Tavern and there died. He mar- 
ried Mary, sister of Elder Reuben Hopkins, and their 
children were: Pardon, Nehemiah, Abraham, Zilpha, 
Martha, Mercy and Mercy (2). 

(V) Pardon Angell, son of Nehemiah Angell, was 
born in 1750, and resided in Scituate where he was a 
' farmer, a Revolutionary soldier, drew a pension, and 
died in 1838. He married (first), Anna Angell, born 
1759, died December 24, 1806. He married (second), 
Susannah Wells, born August 7, 1780, died August 14, 
1857. The children were all of the first marriage, 
namely: Nehemiah, born 1780; Solomon, born 1781; 
Lucy, born 1784; Mehitable, born 1785; Emor, born 
1788; Mary, born 1789; Pardon, born 1792; John, born 

1794; and Nancy, born 1796. 

(VI) Emor Angell, son of Pardon Angell, was a 
farmer of Scituate, and there died in 1871. He mar- 
ried (first), Rachel Salisbury, born December 24, 1790, 
died October 9, 1839. He married (second), Celia 
Codding. The children were all of the first marriage, 
namely: Eliza, born November 25, 1811, became the 
third wife of Judge Eli Aylesworth, of Providence; 
Harley Pardon, born May 30, 1815; Ostrando, born 
_. April 21, 1822, died October 17, 1839; Amy Ann, born 
June 11, 1826, married Abner Angell. | 

(VII) Harley Pardon Angell, son of Emor Angell, 
born May 30, 1815, in Scituate, was reared on a farm. 
After his marriage he removed to Danielson, Con- 
necticut, where he remained a short time. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the ownership of the home farm 
after the latter’s death in 1871. He moved to Provi- 
dence in 1874, there continuing until his death, April 
22, 1893. From 1874 until his death he was in mercan- 
tile business in Providence. On March 6, 1845, he mar- 
ried Waity C. Smith, daughter of William Smith. She 
died May 31, 1907, at Providence. Their children were: 
Ostrander, born April 3, 1848, died September 22, 1849; 
Newton E., born January 9, 1850, married Jane Knight, 


was in the hardware business in Providence, and died 
March 4, 1902; William H., born January 25, 1853, 
married Charlotte Wilbur; Charles Fremont, of this 
sketch; Walter B., born April 19, 1862, married Bessie 
Child; Clarence S., born August 31, 1867, married Ida 
Curran, is in the wholesale hardware business in Boston. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harley Pardon Angell were active in the 
Congregational church. 

(VIII) Charles Fremont Angell, son of Harley Par- 
don Angell, was born at the home farm in Scituate, 
October 21, 1856, and there in public school and in 
Lapham Institute of North Scituate he obtained his 
education. In 1874 the family moved to Providence, 
Charles F. obtaining a position in the city sewer depart- 
ment as engineer’s assistant. In 1876 he entered the 
employ of the Builders’ Iron Foundry as general office 
clerk, and there found his true sphere. He became 
skilled in the manufacturing of structural iron and won 
his way from post to post during the years which fol- 
lowed, each change a rise in position until his energy, 
application and loyal devotion to the company’s inter- 
ests brought him the position of manager of the struc- 
tural iron department. While filling that post he built, 
in 1902, the plant which was operated as a branch shop 
of the Builders’ Iron Foundry for three years, but 
which later became the plant of the Providence Steel & 
Iron Company. The branch plant was detached from the 
parent company in 1905, and became the foundation 
upon which arose a separate corporation, the Provi- 
dence Steel & Iron Company, then capitalized at $25,000, 
with Charles F. Angell, president and treasurer; Frank 
L. Toof, vice-president; Harry P. Wilson, secretary; 
Charles C. Luther, assistant-treasurer. The company are 
specialists in the manufacture of structural and orna- 
mental iron and have prospered abundantly, winning their 
secure position in the trade through excellence of 
product and efficiency in management. In 1917 the 
capital stock of the company was increased to $100,000, 
the value of the product produced for that year reach- 
ing half a million dollars. This great expansion of 
business demands greater mill facilities, and sixty 
thousand square feet of land adjoining the present 
plant has been purchased upon which a modern plant 
will in time appear. 

Mr. Angell, while essentially the alert, capable man of 
business, has the happy faculty of laying his problems 
aside after business hours, and holds many social and 
fraternal memberships. He is a member of What 
Cheer Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons; Providence 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, 
Royal and Select Masters; Calvary Commandery, 
Knights Templar; and Palestine Temple, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. His club is the Providence Central, 
of which he is an ex-president. He is an Independent 
in his political action, and in religious faith a member 
of Beneficent Congregational Church, of Providence. 


CHARLES H. HORTON—There are very few 
families that have been more closely or prominently 
identified with the interests of Rhode Island, or for a 
greater period of time, than that which bears the name 
of Horton, and which is so well represented at the 
present time (1917) in the person of Charles H. Horton, 
of Woonsocket, that State. From the close of the 
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seventeenth century to now, the twentieth century, the 
Hortons have resided in and about the ancient town Of 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts, and the adjacent portions 
of Rhode Island. ‘The sturdy and virtuous character 
of the stock, so typical of all that is best in New Eng- 
land, has been preserved throughout the many genera- 
tions with undiminished force, and is especially notice- 
able in this present day descendant of a long line of 
worthy ancestors. 

Born in 1819, Otis H. Horton, father of Charles H. 
Horton, was a native of Rehoboth, Massachusetts, and 
“was there reared and educated. Upon attaining man- 
hood, he acted as paymaster as well as bookkeeper for 
the mills at Orleans, Massachusetts. At that time it 
was the custom to pay the employees once in three or 
four months, those having families adjusting their 
accounts with the factory store at this period of settle- 
ment. Charles H. Horton, then a mere boy, was ac- 
customed to carry the envelopes from the office to the 
mill, passing them about to the employees, all of whom 
he knew by name. The employees were mostly natives 
of the vicinity, known as “Yankees,” with a sprinkling 
of English people, who had come to this country from 
the cotton manufacturing shires of England. This was 
a period of long credit, commencing with labor, and 
passing through all commercial transactions. In the 
winter of 1862, Otis H. Horton removed to Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, having been engaged by Edward Harris 
for a term of three years to take charge in the con- 
struction of the mills known as Privilege Mills, now 
the Lawton Spinning Company, and later as a contractor 
and builder. Mr. Horton married Elizabeth Kingsley, 
of North Swansea, Massachusetts, and they were the 
parents of the following children: Albert K., Marion 
E., Ellen F., Charles H., of whom further; Walter, 
Adeline, and Otis H., Jr. The father of these children 
died June 17, 1806. 

Charles H. Horton was born September 21, 1850, in 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts. He attended the public 
schools of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, whither his 
parents removed in 1862. He was an excellent scholar 
and exhibited an ambition to excel, not very usual in his 
sex at that age, and he showed in a marked degree the 
qualities that were later to distinguish him in his career. 
When sixteen years old, he was appointed a clerk in 
the post office at Woonsocket, which position he held 
for four years. Then, like so many young men of that 
period, he followed the advice of Horace Greeley to go 
West, and accordingly went to Illinois, in the year 1870, 
and served in the capacity of bookkeeper, and later 
buyer for Day & Sprague, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
who were engaged in the grain business, with whom he 
remained until 1872. In that year he returned to Woon- 
socket and engaged in the small ware and notion busi- 
ness, and later in the shoe business, and conducted an 
establishment along that line until 1882, While en- 
gaged in the shoe business, he was the manager of the 
Music Hall, the only place of amusement in Woonsocket 
at the time. During that period, between the years 
1877 and 1882, the theatrical profession was particularly 
brilliant, containing such talent as Edwin Forrest, Ed- 
win Booth, Lawrence Barrett, John McCulloch, Mary 
Anderson, Madame Janauscheck, Modjeska, Annie Pix- 
ley, John T. Raymond, Kate Claxton, E. L. Davenport, 


E. H. Sothern, and many others, all of whom visited 
Woonsocket, and in many instances were taken to the 
larger cities of New England under Mr. Horton’s man- 
agement. Mr. Horton first took up the manufacture 
of harness pads and horse furnishings in 1877, and has 
continued in the same up to the present time. This 
enterprise has prospered greatly, and Mr. Horton is 
now at the head of one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in New England. He finds a very large market 
for these goods throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, where they are rightfully regarded as setting a 
standard of quality and workmanship. The success of 
Mr. Horton’s business, no less than his many distinctive 
personal qualities and talents, have brought him prom- 
inently into the public notice, and he occupies a posi- 
tion not shared by many. He is president of the Pro- 
ducers Savings Bank of Woonsocket, a director in the 
Produce National Bank, and president of the Woon- 
socket Building and Loan Association, all of which in- 
stitutions are in a flourishing condition. 

But it has not been only in the business world that 
Mr. Horton has distinguished himself. On the con- 
trary, there is hardly any aspect of the city’s life in 
which he has not taken a position of leadership. In 
the years, 1879-80, while Woonsocket was still a town, 
Mr. Horton became a member of the town council, 
and when in 1888 it was incorporated as a city he served 
for three years as city councilman. Later he was elected 
to the board of aldermen, where he served with con- 
spicuous ability. The scope of Mr. Horton’s usefulness 
as a public official was greatly enlarged by his election 
in 1891-92-93-94 to the State Legislature to represent his 
home city. He also served hi- city as Senator in the 
years 1900-01-02-03. He is also a conspicuous figure 
in the social world, and is closely identified with the 
religious life of the community, being a member of St. 
James Episcopal Church, Woonsocket, in which he holds 
the office of junior warden. For forty-five years he 
has been a member of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 

Mr. Horton married, January 3, 1872, at Mattoon, 
Illinois, Mary Casto, daughter of William E. and Eusebia 
E. Casto, old and highly respected residents of Terre 
Haute, Indiana. One son was born of this marriage, 
William T., who is now employed as a salesman in his 
father’s business. 


JEREMIAH POTTER ROBINSON, one of the 
most notable figures in mercantile and civic life in New 
York City, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
was born on Aug. 18, 1819, at Tower Hill, in the town 
of Wakefield, R. I., a member of one of the oldest 
and most distinguished of Rhode Island families. His 
early life was spent and Wakefield and Newport, Rhode 
Island, where he received his education. At the age 
of sixteen, however, evincing a decided taste for mer- 
cantile life and for business affairs, he came to New 
York City, where in 1836 he secured employment with 
the firm of E. P. & A. Woodruff. He worked his way 
rapidly through minor positions to a post of responsi- 
bility, and a few years later was admitted to partner- 
ship in the business. The firm conducted its affairs 
under the name of A. Woodruff & Robinson, until the 
death of the senior, when G. C. Robinson was admitted 
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to partnership, and the name became J. P. & G. C. 
Robinson. During the period of his connection with 
this enterprise, nearly half a century, his business desk 
stood on practically the same spot, and to-day the 
business in which he was so vital a factor in the up- 
building continues its operations on what is practically 
the site of the house which he entered as a boy. At 
this time the growth and rapid development of the city 
of Brooklyn, New York, brought forcibly to his mind 
the prime importance of its waterfront, and he began 
immediately to purchase heavily’ in real estate on the 
Brooklyn river front. He improved this property, 
building large warehouses and piers, and was one of 
the pioneers in the movement which gave Brooklyn a 
warehouse system, manufacturing plant system, and 
chain of docks second to none in the United States. 
At a somewhat later date he became interested in the 
waterfront of South Brooklyn, and with William Beard 
began the work of planning and constructing the great 
Erie basin, and the adjoining basins, building piers 
and warehouses, and developing a wharfage and dock- 
age several miles in length. This dock system is the 
largest and most comprehensive in the world. An ex- 
ecutive of fine ability, possessing great inventive and 
constructive powers, Jeremiah P. Robinson was the 
prime mover and guiding genius of this great under- 
taking, and through his success in it was acceded a place 
of honor and influence in mercantile life which he never 
relinquished. When the project of bridging the East 
river was broached, he became active in furthering it, 
and was one of the most prominent of its supporters. 
When the work was finally decided upon he became a 
bridge trustee, devoting much of his time to the im- 
portant duties which this involved. ‘Through the most 
trying period of the work, he filled the post of presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and through masterly 
handling of problems which came before the board 
earned the gratitude of those whom the successful com- 
pletion of the bridge so greatly benefited, namely the 
city of Brooklyn. At a time when the welfare of 
employees was a minor consideration, he introduced 
into his business enterprises a system of co-operation 
between himself and his laborers, which made him not 
only the employer but the trusted friend and advisor. 
His success in business was very great, and in the 
course of a half century he amassed a large fortune. 
His gifts to charitable undertakings, though unosten- 
tatious, were large. 

On May 23, 1843, Mr. Robinson married Elizabeth 
De Witt, of Cranberry, N. J.. Mrs. Robinson was born 
June 30, 1819, and died Nov.,. 1888, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the Robinson home there. They were the parents 
of the following children: 1. Mary Niles, born March 
13, 1844, died July 30, 1845. 2. Jeremiah Potter, Jr., 
born May 1, 1846, died July 2, 1916; married, Nov. 12, 
1867, Margaret Downing Lanman, daughter of David 
Trumbull Lanman; their children are: i. David Trum- 
bull Lanman Robinson, born Nov. 14, 1868, in Brook- 
lyn; ii. Elizabeth De Witt Robinson, born -April 28, 
1870, in Brooklyn; iii. Mary Helen Robinson, born Oct. 

“15, 1871, in Brooklyn; iv. Margaret Faith Robinson, 
born April 22, 1883, in New York. 3. Elizabeth De Witt, 
born Aug. 12, 1851; married, Jan. 10, 1870, Lewis Leon- 
ard; children: i. Esther Henrietta Leonard, who mar- 


married Tristram Roberts Coffin. 


ried, June 1, 1892, John Griffin Underhill; ii. Josephine 
Bulkley Leonard; iii. William Boardman Leonard, born 
Aug. 14, 1873; iv. Mabel Robinson Leonard, born May 
1, 1876, in Brooklyn, 4. Harriet Woodruff, born March 
II, 1853; married, June 21, 1883, John E. Leech, of 
Brooklyn; children: i. Robinson Leech, born’ May 4, 
1884; ii. Charlotte Leech, born July 30, 1886. 5. Isaac 
Rich, whose sketch follows. 

Jeremiah Potter Robinson, the father of these child- 
ren, died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1886, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 


ISAAC RICH ROBINSON, son of the late Jere- 
miah Potter and Elizabeth (De Witt) Robinson, and 
a member of the prominent and long established Robin- 
son family of Wakefield, R. I., was born at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 8, 1856. He was a man of wide culture, of 
magnetic, though retiring personality, and took consid- 
erable interest in mechanical arts. His home during the 
winter months was in New York City. With the ex- 
ception of supérvising his property interests, he re- 
mained entirely outside business life. 

The ancestral estate at Wakefield, Rhode Island, was 
his home during the greater part of the year, and his 
interests in the welfare and development. of the town 
was earnest and sincere... He was prominent in local 
affairs, anda leader in movements towards the improve- 
ment of local conditions. Mr. Robinson was the prime 
mover in and was largely responsible for the laying 
of the first macadam roads of Wakefield. His home 
was the Edgewood farm, the homestead of his great- 
grandfather, Jeremiah Niles Potter, and he spent much 
time in improving and beautifying the place, which he 
loved for its associations. Mr. Robinson was well 
loved and highly respected in Wakefield. A man of 
broad sympathies, he drew into his confidence: men of 
all ranks and walks of life, who remained to become 
his fast friends: and admirers. Sincerity and lack of 
pretence characterized his entire life.. For many years 
he was a member of the Manhattan Club of New York, 
and a charter member’ of ‘the Automobile Club of 
America. At one time he held a membership in the 
New York Club of New York City, and the Hope Club 
of Providence, Rhode Island. He became a member 
of the Society of Sons of the American Revolution, on 
February 21, 1900, by virtue of his descent from Chris- 
topher Robinson, his great-grandfather, who was sec- 
ond lieutenant in Captain Adams’. company, Rhode 
Island Militia, June, 1777; and captain-lieutenant in 
Captain Adams’ company, Colonel Elliot’s regiment of 
artillery, Rhode Island Militia, February, 1778. 

Mr. Robinson married Ellen L. Pate, daughter of 
William and Harriet de Lacey (Wastell) . Pate, of 
Brooklyn, New York. -They were the parents of two 
daughters, Ruth and Elsie Potter Robinson; the latter 
Isaac Rich Robinson 
died March 22, 1913, at his home on Fifth avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Robinson survives her husband and 


-resides at the Robinson home in Wakefield. 


DAN OZRO KING, M. D.—As a surname, King 
had its origin in England in several diverse sources. 
The Kings of to-day are of no royal descent, nor yet 
is the title always a mere nickname, like Caesar, Em- 
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peror, from the royal bearing or appearance of the 
original nominee. Entries in early English records 
take the following form: Hamond le King, Robert le 
Kynge, Saher le King. The Hundred Rolls, 1273, also 
furnish a William Littleking, and there is also record 
of a Roger Wyteking. Stature and dress will account 
for these latter entries, however. The most frequent 
source of the name, however, was the mock ceremony 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth century; at Epiphany, 
every village held a great feast, presided over by a 
king and queen who were elected from the villagers. 
The King was proud of his title, and as surnames came 
into common use the hereditary title became the family 
name. Another source was the familiar “King of Mis- 
rule,’ whom every nobleman possessed. 


Arms—Sable a lion rampant between three crosses 
erosslet or, ducally crowned or. 

Crest—Out of a ducal coronet or, a demi-ostrich 
argent, wings endorsed, beak of the first. 


The name King is uncommon north of Shropshire 
in England, although branches are to be found in Devon, 
Cornwall, Cambridge, Essex and other counties. Of 
the many immigrants of the name who came to the 
New England Colonies after the year 1634, little is 
known as to their English homes. Much research has 
failed to reveal a relationship between them. The prog- 
eny of the early King emigrants has played a prom- 
inent part in American life and affairs from the earliest 
days. Kings have played parts of prominence in the 
affairs of state, in business, industrial and commercial 
life, and in the professions. The stock is a virile, ad- 
venturous one, and the strength which characterized 
the pioneer has been transmitted through each succes- 
sive generation. In the history of the medical profes- 
sion in New England the names of Dr. Dan King, 
1791-1864, Dr. Howard King, 1824-1875, and Dr. Dan 
Ozro King, 1852-1917, rank high on the roster of phy- 
sicians whose achievements have brought honor to the 
profession. These eminent physicians, father, son and 
grandson, were lineal descendants of Elder Thomas 
King, founder of the family in America, and members 
of the Massachusetts branch of the family. 

(I) Elder Thomas King, progenitor, was born in 
Cold Norton, County Essex, England, son of George 
King. In 1635 he sailed from London, England, on 
the ship “Blessing,” at which time his age was twenty- 
one years. He settled in Scituate, Massachusetts, where 
he subsequently became prominent in civic and religious 
affairs. He was ruling elder of the church at Scituate 
in 1691, in which year he died. Elder Thomas King 
married (first), Sarah, daughter of James Pike, of 
Duxbury, and she died in 1652. He married (second), 
in 1653, Jane Hatch, of Scituate. 

(II) Thomas King, son of Thomas and Sarah (Pike) 
King, was born June 21, 1645, in Scituate, and died 
there in 1720. He married Rebecca Clopp. 

(III) Deacon John King, son of Thomas (2) and 
Rebecca (Clopp) King, was born August 11, 1704. He 
removed to Norwich, Connecticut, in 1756, and resided 
there, a prosperous farmer and prominent church mem- 
ber until his death. He married (first), Mary Cleft, 
of Northfield, Mass.; (second), Elizabeth Burnham, of 
Lebanon, Conn.; (third), Mary (Davis) Ford. 


(IV) John (2) King, son of Deacon John (1) and 
Elizabeth (Burnham) King, was born May 26, 1762, 
and died in 1837. He married Jane Knight. 

(V) Dr. Dan King, son of John (2) and Jane 
(Knight) King, was born January 27, 1791. His en- 
trance into the medical profession was against the 
wishes of his father, a deacon of the Presbyterian 
church at Mansfield, Connecticut, who intended that his 
son should enter the ministry. Despite the very con- 
siderable opposition raised by the elder man, young King 
took up his residence with the family of Dr. Adams, 
of Mansfield, completing his preliminary studies for 
the profession under Dr. Adams and his partner, Dr. 
Swift. In November, 1814, he matriculated at the Yale 
Medical School, at the opening of the second course, 
and on April 4, 1815, he received his license to practice 
medicine. He began his practice in the vicinity of 
“Brewster's Neck,” where for a short period, in con- 
junction with it, he manufactured “nigger cloth,” at a 
little water-fall which to the present day bears the name 
“King’s Mill.” He subsequently lost all his stock in 
the great fire which destroyed the commission house 
district of New York, and financially ruined, he left 
Connecticut. In 1841 he established himself in prac- 
tice in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, where he remained 
until 1848, when he removed to Taunton, Massachu- 
setts. He became a prominent figure in medical circles 
in Massachusetts, and in 1852 the Berkshire Medical 
Institution conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. He was an active and well known 
member of the Massachusetts Medical Society from the 
time of his removal to that State until his retirement 
from the medical profession in 1859, and was a member 
of the committee which revised the by-laws of the 
Society. In 1859 Mr. King retired from practice, but 
on the departure of his son, Dr. Howard W. King, to the 
War, he went to Greenville, Rhode Island, to conduct 
his practice until he should return. Here he died, Nov. 
13, 1864. His remains were buried at Brewster’s Neck. 

Dr. King was an able and forceful writer, definite 
in his convictions and logical in his presentation of an 
argument. He was a continuous contributor to the 
“Boston Medical and Surgical Journal” between the 
years 1849 and 1854. He was the enemy of quackery 
and of spiritualism, and many of his articles in the 
above-mentioned journal attack these in one form or 
another. In 1857 he read before the Bristol County 
Medical Society an address entitled, “Spiritualism Un- 
masked,” which was later published in pamphlet form. 
In 1858 he produced, as a natural sequence to the series 
of articles which preceded it, an octavo volume of 334 
pages, “Quackery Unmasked, or a Consideration of 
the Most Prominent Empirical Schemes of the Present 
Time, with an Enumeration of Some of the Causes 
which Contribute to Their Support.” This work, 
which is considered his finest effort, was read with 
great interest and satisfaction by the medical profes- 
sion. In the following year he published “Tobacco: 
What It is and What It Does.” 

From early manhood he was a student of the law, 
purely for the enjoyment which legal study afforded 
him. He was deeply interested in political and public 
issues, and eminently well fitted for public service. 
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Dr. King represented ‘Charlestown, Rhode Island, in 
the General Assembly for several years, and in 1832 
was appointed with the Hon. B. B. Thurston to make an 
investigation and report on the condition of the Narra- 
gansett tribe of Indians. The report, acceded to be 
. Dr. King’s work, was presented to the Legislature on 
February 6, 1833, and aroused great interest. It is a 
State paper, the value of which increases as time goes 
on, Dr. King was a staunch member of the Suffragist 
party, and in 1837, with Thomas Wilson Dorr, was 
nominated as a standard bearer for the party. Dorr 
was a friend of Dr. King and a welcome visitor at his 
home, where he came frequently to discuss the reforms 
he planned. Despite the fact that he was so prom- 
inently connected with the Dorrites, Dr. King retained 
his honored position in the community. He was ar- 
rested when the Dorr Rebellion was at its height, but 
released by the officer in charge immediately, so well 
was he known in the city as a patriotic and loyal citizen. 
He still remained a firm adherent to the cause of the 
Suffragist party, although he had not espoused the 
rebellion and the appeal to force as a means of fur- 
thering its cause. On the death of Thomas Wilson 
Dorr in 1859 he published “The Life and Times of 
Thomas Wilson Dorr, with Outlines of the Political 
History of Rhode Island.” From the earliest days of 
dissension between the North and South he supported 
the Union, and was a stern Abolitionist. A finished, 
well-rounded gentleman of the old school, he main- 
tained his interest in politics and public affairs almost 
to the time of his death, Few men of the period en- 
joyed in greater measure the love, honor and respect 
of their colleagues. His death was deeply mourned, 
coming as it did in a period when men of his calibre 
were badly needed by the nation in arms. 

Dr. Dan King married, in 1816, Cynthia Pride, daugh- 
ter of Captain Absolom Pride, of Long Rock, Rhode 
Island, descendant of an honored Colonial family. 

(VI) Dr. Howard W. King, son of Dr. Dan and 
Cynthia (Pride) King, was born in Charlestown, R. L., 
May 1, 1824. He was educated in public and private 
schools in Rhode Island, and on completing his studies 
engaged for a short period in manufacturing in the 
town of Smithfield, Rhode Island. The medical pro- 
fession had interested him deeply from early childhood, 
however, and he soon abandoned mercantile pursuits to 
enter upon the study of medicine under the tutelage of 
his father, who was then engaged in an extensive prac- 
tice. On finishing his preparatory studies, he entered 
Bowdoin College, where he was graduated with the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, immediately thereafter 
establishing himself in practice in Greenville, Rhode 
Island. Dr. King was highly successful in his practice, 
giving to it all his ability and his strength. With an 
art which only the country practitioner knows he made 
himself a place in the heart of the community. No 
man was more loved or more deeply respected for his 
work. On the outbreak of the Civil War he received 
a commission as surgeon of the Second Regiment, 
Rhode Island Cavalry, and served with his regiment in 
the stern campaigns of Mississippi and Louisiana. In 
1864 he was elected surgeon-general of the Rhode 
Island militia, which office he held until his death. On 
the conclusion of peace he returned to Rhode Island 


and settled in Providence. In 1868 he was elected 
president of the Providence Medical Association, and 
held the office until 1870. In 1874 he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Medical Society. In the latter 
year his health, which had been failing for years, broke 
down, and in hopes of rebuilding his strength he made 
a trip to Europe. This failed, however, and on March 
15, 1875, he died, and was buried with military honors. 
The following tribute to his memory appeared in the 
contemporary press: 


A good physician attaches himself to the homes 
wherein he ministers as by hoops of steel. It was so 
with Dr. King. He went to the sick room with such 
sympathy and manifestation of interest as soon found 
their way to the heart. He carried to the bedside of 
the sick a moral atmosphere which was of more value 
to his patients than the medicines he dispensed so 
skillfully. His patience with the invalid and his en- 
couraging words and manner will never be forgotten 
by those who have trusted themselves and their dear 
ones to his professional treatment. Dr. King loved 
his healing work and threw himself with rare devoted- 
ness into its prosecution. He was an observer and a 
student down to the very close of his life. Outside of 
his profession Dr. King made many friends. His 
kindness of heart, his courtesy, and gentlemanly man- 
ner, endeared him to a wide circle, who will gladly 
bear testimony to his personal worth and his genial, 
companionable nature. 


(VII) Dr. Dan Ozro King, son of Dr. Howard W. 
King, was born Dec. 15, 1852. He received his ele- 
mentary education in the public schools of Smithfield, 
Rhode Island. He later attended Greenville Academy, 
and the Providence High School, where he completed 
his preparation for college. He matriculated at Brown 
University, from which he was graduated, and immed- 
iately thereafter entered Bowdoin College, where he 
continued his studies in the medical school. An inter- 
vening year was spent at the Detroit Medical School, 
but he later returned to Bowdoin, from which he was 
graduated with the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
1875. Dr. King began practice in Pontiac, in the town 
of Warwick, Rhode Island, where he remained for a 
period of fifteen years, building, up a very successful 
and remunerative practice. He rose rapidly into the 
foremost ranks of the medical profession, and at the 
time of his removal from Pontiac was the leading 
physician of that part of Rhode Island. In 1891, Dr. 
King removed to Auburn, Rhode Island, where he con- 
ducted a highly successful practice until the time of his 
death. His reputation as an able practitioner and 
skillful surgeon was very great, and he was known 
in medical circles throughout New England. He was 
one of the first medical examiners appointed by Gov- 
ernor Bourne, in 1884, for six years, after the change 
in the medical laws. Warwick and West Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, were under his jurisdiction. 

Like his grandfather, he was not only the physician, 
but the man of affairs and an able statesman. For many 
years he represented the town of Warwick, in both 
branches of the Rhode Island Legislature, and for a 
long period he served as a member of the Town Coun- 
cil of Cranston. He was deeply interested in political 
and public issues, well informed on current events, and 
a careful student of the times. Dr. King was well 
known in social and fraternal circles, and was a mem- 
ber of the Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, and of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. He was con- 
nected with several organizations of the medical pro- 
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fession, among them the Rhode Island Medical Society. 
He was a man of broad sympathies, tolerant in his 
views, possessing the adaptability of the true cosmopo- 
lite. Dr. King was widely travelled, and was one of 
the first men of Rhode Island to go to the Klondyke, 
making the trip for the mere pleasure and adventure of 
it, and not in search for gold. He later visited nearly 
every quarter of the globe. The culture and refine- 
ment and the literary atmosphere of his home drew to 
it a society of thoughtful men, among whom were some 
of the leaders of professional life in Rhode Island. 

On Oct. 10, 1876, Dr. King married Mary E. Harris, 
daughter of Wantcn Harris, and a member of the well- 
known Harris family of Rhode Island, whose coat-of- 
arms is as follows: 


Arms—Argent a chevron erminois between three 
hedgehogs or, a label for difference. 

Crest—A hedgehog or, charged on the side with a 
key in pale azure. 

Motto—Ubique patriam reminisci. 


Dr. and Mrs. King were the parents of a daughter, 
Lucille, who died at the age of nine months. Mrs. 
King, who survives her husband, resides at the Minden 
on Waterman street, Providence, Rhode Island. She is 
well known in the more conservative of the social 
circles of the city. 

Dr. Dan Ozro King died at his home in Auburn, 
R. I, April 8, 1917. 


CHARLES PAYTON HARTSHORN, deceased, 
who was one of the foremost architects of Providence, 
Rhode Island, during the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century, was born in Norfolk, Va. on July 31, 
1833, son of Samuel W. and Amelia (Dana) Harts- 
horn, and the descendant of a family established in 
Massachusetts, in the early decades of the Colonial 
period. 

At an early age he returned with his parents to Prov- 
idence, however, which had been the home of the fam- 
ily for three generations, and here he received his edu- 
cation in the public schools. He determined early to 
become an architect, and prepared for the profession 
under Thomas A. Tefft, one of the leading architects 
of the day. Under the latter he developed great prom- 
ise, and on completing his studies he followed his chosen 
profession, and later entered into partnership with 
Charles Wilcox, under the firm name of Hartshorn & 
Wilcox. This partnership continued until the death 
of Mr. Hartshorn. The firm rose rapidly to a position 
of large importance in the architectural world of Prov- 
idence, and was commissioned to design many of the 
finest buildings in the city. Among others they erected 
the Old Ladies’ Home, the Olney Street Unitarian 
Church, the Wayland building and many of the finest 
residences of the city. In early life he was a Unita- 
rian, but later became a prominent member of the First 
Congregational Church of Providence. His gifts to 
charitable and philanthropic endeavors were liberal, and 
he took an active part in the Union for Christian Work. 
Of a broad, tolerant, and sympathetic nature, kindly 
and charitable, he had many friends to whom his death 
at the height of a successful career came as a painful 
shock, Charles Payton Hartshorn was a Republican 
in political affiliation, and although eschewing politics, 


he served for many years as a member of the school 
committee of the city. He was well known and highly 
respected in Providence. The following tribute to him 
as a man appeared in the “Providence Daily Journal :” 


Unostentatious in his manner, pure in his life, un- 
tiring in his devotion to his work, actively engaging in 
works of philanthropy, he quietly and firmly fulfilled 
the duties which devolved upon him with unswerving 
fidelity and honor. He was secretary of the Rhode 
Island Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 


Charles Payton Hartshorn married, June 5, 1865, Dr. 
Woodbury officiating, Helen Almira Snow, who was 
born May 14, 1833, and died March 11, 1897, daughter of 
Amos William and Almira Frances (Dorr) Snow, of 
Providence. They were the parents of one daughter, 
Stella Josephine, born Jan. 3, 1869, who resides at No. 
189 Wayland avenue, Providence. Mr. Hartshorn died 
at Providence, Aug. 13, 1880. 


WINSLOW UPTON—The Upton family ances- 
try in England is traced to the time of William the 


Conqueror, and the ancient manuscript of the De ‘ 


Upton family of Cornwall, of which the American 
Uptons are an authentic branch, is still in existence, 
though partly illegible, at the ancient seat of the family 
in Westmoreland. The English branch of the family 
traces an unbroken line of descent from John Uppeton 
de Uppeton, of Cornwall. The family in America 
dates from the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and has been prominent in New England life and af- 
fairs since its founding, in 1652. One of its most notable 
members was the late Professor Winslow Upton, one 
of the foremost astronomers of the United States, 
whose original research in the fields of astronomy and 
meteorology added much to the volume of knowledge 
in these sciences. The coat-of-arms of the Upton fam- 
ily is as follows: Argent on a cross sable five bezants. 

(1) John Upton, founder of the family in America, 
came to New England about 1652. There is a tradition 
that he came from Scotland, and may have been one 
of the Scotch prisoners taken by Cromwell at Dun- 
barton, September 3, 1650, or at Worcester, in 1651. 
The last-named battle was fought near the town of 
Upton, England, the seat of the ancient family. Crom- 
well took seventeen thousand Englishmen and Scotch- 
men prisoners in these two battles, and many of them 
were sent to the American Colonies. John Upton was 
accompanied by his wife, who tradition states was 
Eleanor Stuart, a Scotswoman. He settled in Salem 
Village, now Danvers, Massachusetts, where he seems 
to have refused to join the Puritan church, which 
would indicate that he was a Presbyterian in religious 
views. He did not take the freeman oath until April 
18, 1691, when it had been modified. His first appear- 
ance in the records is of date, December 26, 1658, 
when he bought land of Henry Bullock, in the south- 
west part of Salem Village. This estate, a large por- 
tion of which remained in the family of John Upton 
until 1849, was near the line of the present town of 
Danvers, half a mile from Lynnfield, and is now with- 


-in the limits of Peabody. John Upton became a man 


of considerable wealth and large estate. He died July 
II, 1609, aged seventy-seven years, and his will, dated 
Nov. 16, 1697, was proved July 31, 16909. He used a 


a 
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fleur-de-lis for a seal. From John Upton, the founder, 
the line descends through five generations to Pro- 
fessor Upton. 

(II) William Upton, son of John and Eleanor 
(Stuart) Upton, was born in 1663. 

(III) Caleb Upton, eighth son of William Upton, was 
born in 1722. 

(1V) Robert Upton, fourth son of Caleb Upton, was 
born in 1758. 

(V) Robert (2) Upton, son of Robert (1) Upton, 
was born in 1788. He married Lucy Doyle, of Salem, 
Mass. 

(VI) James Upton, son of Robert (2) and Lucy 

(Doyle) Upton, was born in Salem, Mass., March 31, 
1813. He was a partner in the firm of Upton & Nichols, 
of Boston, and a prominent business man of that city 
from 1865 to 1878. Prior to 1865 he had engaged in 
foreign trade with South and Central America, but 
withdrew from this on the outbreak of the Rebellion. 
A man of wide culture and an able linguist and con- 
versationalist, he was well known in literary circles 
in Boston. He was a member of the Essex Institute, 
and served as vice-president of its department of 
horticulture for many years. For nearly forty-six 
years Mr. Upton was a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Boston, and a generous donor toward its 
support. 

James Upton married (first), Oct. 27, 1836, Emily 
Collins Johnson, who died Nov. 12, 1843. He married 
(second), Oct. 9, 1845, Sarah Sophia Ropes, daughter 
of James and Lucy Ropes, who died Feb. 12, 1865. Mr. 
Upton died in Salem, Mass., March 30, 1879, at the close 
of his sixty-sixth year. 

(VII) Professor Winslow Upton, son of James and 
Sarah Sophia (Ropes) Upton, was born in Salem, Mass., 
Oct. 12, 1853. He was prepared for college in the Salem 
High School, and matriculated at Brown University 
in 1871. He was graduated at Brown with honors in 
1875, and immediately thereafter entered the Univer- 
city of Cincinnati, where two years later he received 
the degree of Master of Arts. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed assistant in the astronomical observatory at 
Harvard, where he served until 1879; in that latter 
year he became assistant engineer in the United States 
Lake Survey at Detroit, where he remained until 1880. 
In 1881 he was appointed assistant professor and com- 
puter in the United States Signal Office. In 1884 he 
came to Brown University as Professor of Astronomy, 
which chair he held until his death. When the I,add 
Observatory, gift of the late Governor H. W. Iadd, 
was built in 1891, he became its director, having super- 
vised its building and equipment. At the time of its 
dedication the Ladd Observatory was considered one 
of the finest observatories for teaching purposes in the 
country. Its facilities have been used chiefly to aid in 
the instruction of the university, in the maintenance of 
a local time service, and in regular meteorological ob- 
servations in co-operation with the United States 
Weather Bureau. During the early years of his con- 
nection with Brown University, Professor Upton 
taught classes in mathematics, meteorology and logic. 

Professor Upton was connected with numerous im- 
portant scientific parties. He was a member of the 
United States astronomical expeditions to observe the 


total eclipse at Denver, Colorado, in 1878, and at Car- 
oline Island, in the Pacific in 1883. He also observed 
the solar eclipse of 1887 in Russia, that of 1889 in Cal- 
ifornia, of 1900 in Fentress, Virginia, and during a sab- 
batical year, 1806-97, he was attached to the southern 
station of the observatory of Harvard College, at Are- 
quipa, Peru. The year 1904-05 he spent in California, 
where for a time he was connected with the Solar Ob- 
servatory of the Carnegie Institution, on Mount Wilson, 
near Pasadena. 

A man of brilliant mentality, a facile and forceful 
writer, he made numerous contributions to astronom- 
ical literature. His work, however, was greatly inter- 
rupted and curtailed by the burden of his administra- 
tive duties. He was a member of many scientific 
societies, among them the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, of which society he was a 
fellow, the American Philosophical Society, and the 
Deutche Meteorologische Gesellschaft. Professor Up- 
ton was secretary of the faculty of Brown University 
from 1884 until 1891, and was Dean of the University 
from 1900 to 1901. In 1906 his alma mater conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Science. Professor 
Upton was a member of the committee on organization 
to increase the university endowment, 1910-11, and for 
more than twenty years served on important adminis- 
trative committees. 

Professor Upton was the author of numerous astro- 
nomical and meteorological papers in the publications 
of the Cincinnati, Cambridge and Washington Obser- 
vatories, and the United States Signal Service; also of 
Photometric observations, 1879; the Solar Eclipses of 
1878, 1879; report on observations made on the expe- 
dition to Caroline Island to observe the total solar 
eclipse of May 6, 1883, 1884; an investigation of cy- 
clonic phenomena in New England, 1887; meteorological 
observations during the solar eclipses, August 19, 1887, 
1888; the storm of March 11, 1888; Star Atlas, 1807; 
he was the author of numerous other papers, and was 
a constant contributor of short articles to the “Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten,” to “Zeitschrift fiir Meteor- 
ologie,”’ “Siderial Messenger,” “Popular Astronomy, 
Science, American Meteorological Journal,” “Astro- 
nomical Journal,” and other scientific publications. For 
over twenty years he wrote articles and letters on 
astronomical topics for the “Providence Journal,’ and 
was editor of the astronomical part of the “Providence 
Journal Almanac,” from 1894 to 1910. He was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi societies, and 
of the Delta Upsilon fraternity. 

Unusual clarity and brilliancy of thought character- 
ized all the writings and public utterances of Professor 
Upton. He possessed in a rare degree the scientific and 
analytic mind, but at the same time had the power to 
establish firmly the correlation between his beloved 
science and human affairs. He was essentially the 
student, and continued his researches throughout his 
life. As a teacher he was not only respected but loved. 
He was a deep lover of good music and was a musician 
of fine ability, director of a glee club while in college 
and church organist. During the latter years of his 
life he was director of music in the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Providence. For many years Professor 
Upton was a well-known figure in the affairs of the 
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Episcopal church in Rhode Island. At the time of his 
death he was senior warden of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Providence, a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese, of the cathedral corporation, and 
treasurer of the board of managers of diocesan missions. 

Professor Winslow Upton married, Feb. 8, 1882, 
Cornelia Augusta Babcock, of Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
They were the parents of two daughters, Eleanor 
Stuart and Margaret Frances Upton. Mrs. Upton sur- 
vives her husband and resides at No. 30 Forest street, 
Providence. 

Professor Upton died in Providence, Jan. 8, 1914. 
His death came as a personal bereavement to scores of 
friends and to the entire academic community of the 
University to which he had devoted so many years of 
his life. President Faunce, of Brown University, said 
of him: 


What struck me above all in Winslow Upton was 
the unusual clarity of his thought. Many a time I 
have seen him rise and heard him begin to speak at 
faculty and committee meetings and immediately 
things became clear and illuminated. For him con- 
fusion was inconceivable. For a long time the organ- 
ization of this university will owe much to the clear, 
consistent thinking of Winslow Upton. For one year 
he was Dean, and I was brought into contact with him 
more than ever. But her nervous system was too del- 
ieately organized for the position and at the end of 
a year he wished to give it up. The burden of every 
man was his burden, the disappointments of others 
were his disappointments. The tenderness of his heart 
was something which only those who came into close 
touch with him can know. He had an appreciation for 
all the higher and finer things in life, and he was a 
leader in the Christian church. 


Professor Nathaniel F. Davis said on the occasion of 
Professor Upton’s death: 


The University faculty loses one of its most efficient 
members. He was not only a well-known specialist in 
his chosen subject, but he was a particularly gifted 
teacher. I have many times advised students to elect 
astronomy in order to come under his personal influ- 
ence. Valuable as has been his work as a teacher, it 
has been equalled, if not surpassed, by his work in 
connection with the standing and special committees 
of the faculty. No one has given more time and 
strength to work of this kind. A man singularly frée 
from prejudices, he brought a sound judgment to the 
consideration of every question referred to him. 


PETER WILLIAM McKIERNAN—A young 
lawyer, junior member of the law firm of Quinn & Mc- 
Kiernan, of Providence, Rhode Island, Mr. McKiernan 
is fairly started upon the profession he has chosen and 
is already reaping the reward of a profession which 
most generously repays honest effort and applied skill. 
He is a son of John McKiernan, who died in 1903, and 
his wife, Ellen (Sammon) McKiernan, who survived 
her husband until t915. Mr. and Mrs. McKiernan were 
also the parents of two daughters, Catherine Helena 
and Margaret, and another son, John Francis, They 
are all residing in Providence. 

Peter W. McKiernan was born in Providence, R. L., 
March 1, 1891. He finished the courses of Point Street 
Grammar School and entered Classical High School, 
but did not finish the course, instead entered Dean’s 
Academy whence he was graduated in 1910. He studied 
in Boston University Law School, whence he was grad- 
uated LL. B., class of 1913, and the same year was ad- 
mitted to the Rhode Island bar, he choosing Providence 
as a location and becoming the junior member of the 
law firm of Quinn & McKiernan. He was barely twenty- 


two years of age when he made his first appearance in 
court, his first being in the Superior Court, he being one 
of the youngest men to appear as counsel in that court. 
He is a member of the Boston University Law School 
Alumni Association, of Rhode Island, and of Dean’s 
Academy Alumni Association, the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, of Providence, and the Church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Roman Catholic. In politics he is 
a Democrat, and at the age of twenty-three was elected 
to the General Assembly; during the years of 1915 and 
1916 he represented, the Twenty-fourth Assembly Dis- 
trict of Providence in the State Legislature, serving on 
committees on labor, legislation and education. 


AUGUSTUS OSBORN BOURN—For over sixty 
years Mr. Bourn has been connected with rubber manu- 
facturing, and for nearly that entire period has been a 
partner or an official of the firm or corporation com- 
manding his service. This period, 1859-1918, also covers 
most valuable service to his State as soldier, legislator 


and governor, and to the Nation as soldier and diplo- «| 


mat. His years, eighty-three, have been spent in his 
native Rhode Island, in Providence and in the town of 
Bristol, with the exception of the years spent in the 
diplomatic service of his country. The last forty years 
have been spent in Bristol, where for twenty-two years, 
1865-87, he was treasurer and active manager of the 
National Rubber Company, that enterprise then being 
the principal industry of the town. His life has been 
one of usefulness, and although now walking amid 
lengthening shadows, he retains a lively interest in the 
business he has always followed, and is the capable 
treasurer and manager of the Bourn Rubber Compan 
of Providence. 

A retrospective view of his life as a business man, 
State senator, soldier, governor and diplomat, can give 
him naught but satisfaction, and it is cause for an 
additional thrill of pleasure to know that no man in 
the Commonwealth stands higher in the estimation of 
his fellowmen. He will be remembered as the author 
of the “Bourn Amendment” to the Rhode Island Con- 
stitution, which gave to naturalized citizens equal fran- 
chise rights with citizens of native birth. As governor 
of Rhode Island for two terms, 1883-85, he ably admin- 
istered the affairs of State and gave to public duty the 
same conscientious attention as to his private affairs. 
While State Senator his powers of oratory were invoked 
to deliver memorial addresses upon President Garfield, 
General Burnside, John F. Tobey, Henry B. Anthony, 
and others. He also delivered an eloquent address upon 
the life and services of President Grant, before a large 
gathering at Bristol, Rhode Island. This ability to elo- 
quently voice his thoughts before great audiences has 
been one of the gifts liberally bestowed upon him and 
his State papers rank with the best literary work of 
Rhode Island executives. As a diplomat, his four years 
in Italy as consul general added to his fame, and com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Italy 
were wonderfully strengthened through his business- 
like administration of the consul general’s office. He 
bears the military title, colonel, through his connection 
with the Rhode Island militia, in which he served from 
1861 to 1885, advancing through every rank from pri- 
vate to lieutenant-colonel of cavalry. 


EO 
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Governor Bourn is a son of George Osborn Bourn, 
who as early as 1840 became interested in the making 
over of India rubber shoes, as they were imported from 
Brazil, making them over to more nearly conform to 
the shape of the foot. The shoes, as then made, were 
shapeless affairs, the first attempt at manufacture be- 
ing by simply soaking the rubber shoes in hot water, 
then stretching them on lasts and allowing them to dry. 
In this way they were made to retain something of the 
shape of the last. A strip of fur was then sewed 
around the top, and a coat of sponge varnish applied to 
the rubber. His first partner was David C. Winslow, 
the firm, Bourn & Winslow, continuing from 1840 until 
1842. Mr. Bourn was then alone until 1847, when Col- 
onel William W. Brown, of Providence, became his 
partner. Bourn & Brown continued until 1851, when 
the firm became Bourn, Brown & Chaffee, and so op- 
erated until 1859, when the senior partner died. This 
experience of nineteen years, 1840-59, ranks George O. 
Bourn with the pioneer rubber manufacturers of the 
country, and when he laid down the burden his mantle 
descended upon his son, Augustus Osborn Bourn. Ed- 
win M. Chaffee, who was admitted in 1851, was the 
friend and associate of Charles Goodyear, the inventor 
and. patentee of the art of vulcanizing rubber, a dis- 
covery which made it possible to manufacture rubber 
for any desired purpose. Mr. Chaffee is credited with 
aiding Mr. Goodyear in the experiments which led to 
his discovery, and in 1836 he invented machinery for 
breaking, reducing and working rubber into plastic 
condition, which is still of standard type and unim- 
proved save to give the machinery greater speed and 
strength. 

Governor Bourn is a descendant of Jared Bourn, who 
was admitted to the church in Boston, April 22, 1634, 
later moved to Rhode Island, locating at Portsmouth, 
where he was representative to the Colonial Legisla- 
ture, 1654-55. He finally moved to Swansea, Massa- 
chusetts, where he occupied the blockhouse at Matta- 
poisett, now Gardiner’s Neck, that being a place of 
refuge from the Indians at the beginning of King 
Philip’s War. Swansea and that portion which, about 
1780, was incorporated as a separate town by the name 
of Somerset, was the family seat for five generations. 
Jared; his son, Jared (2); his son, Francis; his son, 
Stephen; his son, Stephen (2). The last named was 
the father of George Osborn Bourn, father of Gov- 
ernor Bourn. 

George Osborn Bourn was born July 4, 1809, and died 
in Providence in 1859. He married, in Providence, 
Dec. 1, 1833, Huldah Batty Eddy, daughter of Ezra 
and Sally (Peckham) Eddy, and granddaughter of 
William Eddy, of Providence, a Revolutionary soldier 
-and pensioner. The family collateral lines embrace 
many distinguished families of New England, dating 
from the earliest days of the English settlement. 

Augustus Osborn Bourn was born in Providence, 
R. 1, Oct. 1, 1834, his birthplace the first two-story 
wooden house on the south side of Pawtuxet street 
(now Broad street). His first teacher was Miss 
Arnold, daughter of Mrs. Mary Arnold, who with her 
two daughters, Margaret and Sarah, both school teach- 
ers, resided in the upper tenement of the Bourn home, 
then on Trinity street, opposite Sabin street. He at- 


tended private and public school until twelve years of 
age, and, in September, 1847, entered the high school on 
Benefit street, and four years later entered Brown 
University. He attended the latter institution four 
years, 1851-55, was graduated with the degree of A. M., 
and at once joined his father in the rubber manufac- 
turing business. The elder Bourn was senior of the 
firm, Bourn, Brown & Chaffee, but in his later years 
was a semi-invalid compelled to spend the winter months 
in Cuba, or in an equally tropical climate elsewhere. 
The son, Augustus O., took his place in the business 
so far as possible, during the winters of 1855-59, de- 
voting his time especially to factory manufacturing 
details. After the death of the senior partner, Augus- 
tus O. succeeded to his interest and place in the firm. 
As Colonel Brown, one of the partners, went to the 
front as captain of the First Company, Light Artillery, 
of Providence, it was decided to incorporate to avoid 
complications which would arise in the event of Cap- 
tain Brown’s death. The Providence Rubber Company 
was therefore incorporated in 1861, as the successor of 
Bourn, Brown & Chaffee, and, before the expiration of 
the Goodyear patent in 1865, Mr. Bourn organized the 
National Rubber Company, and built a large plant in 
Bristol, Rhode Island. About January, 1868, the Prov- 
idence Rubber Company consolidated with the National 
Rubber Company and moved their plant to Bristol. 
Mr. Bourn was treasurer and active manager of the 
National from 1865 until 1887, that company becoming 
the most important corporation of the town, nearly half 
the then population being employed at their plant. In 
1894, after his return from Rome, Italy, Mr. Bourn 
again began rubber manufacturing in Providence, and 
in 1804 his interests and the old Providence Rubber 
Company were merged and re-organized as the Bourn 
Rubber Company, the firm becoming an incorporated 
body in 1902. Mr. Bourn is yet its capable treasurer 
and manager. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Bourn represented 
Bristol in the State Senate, 1876-83, and from 1886 to 
1888. From 1877 to 1883 he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance, and a member of the committee on 
the judiciary. The constitution of Rhode Island, prior 
to 1888, limited the voting power of foreign-born cit- 
izens to those owning real estate. During the session 
of 1887-88, Senator Bourn introduced an act to amend 
the Constitution, and to grant foreign-born citizens 
equal franchise rights with native-born citizens. The 
amendment, as passed by the Legislature, was ratified 
by the people, and the “Bourn” Amendment became a 
part of the organic law of the State. In 1883 Senator 
Bourn was nominated by the Republican State Con- 
vention for the office of governor, and was elected by 
a vote of 13,068 votes against 10,201 for his Demo- 
cratic opponent. In 1884 he was re-elected by a vote 
of 15,936. From 1889 until 1893 he served as consul gen- 
eral to Italy, located at Rome, being appointed by Presi- 
dent Harrison. At the close of his term he returned 
to his home in Bristol, and shortly after resumed 
rubber manufacturing in Providence. He is an ex- 
president of the New England Rubber Club of Boston, 
now the Rubber Association of America, a very large 
and influential association of which he is at present a 
director. To this association there has been entrusted, 
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since the beginning of the present war by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and Great Britain, the dis- 
tribution of all the rubber imported into the United 
States, as it was the only available, competent organ- 
ized body in the country. The duty of the association 
has been to so supervise and oversee distribution of 
rubber among the different manufacturers as to make 
certain that no rubber can be used either directly or in- 
directly in a way that would benefit the enemy. The 
value of the rubber so distributed in 1917 amounted 
to over two hundred and thirty-six millions of dol- 
lars. He is a member of the University Club of Provi- 
dence, and of numerous other societies and clubs; mem- 
ber of Brown Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa; What Cheer 
Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons; Providence Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons; and Calvary Commandery, 
Knights Templar. 

Governor Bourn married, Feb. 26, 1863, Elizabeth 
Robarts Morrill, daughter of David C. and Mary Mans- 
field (Wentworth) Morrill, of Epping, N. H. Her 
Wentworth and Morrill ancestry traced to the earliest 
New England days, both being prominent in State and 
National affairs. Mr. and Mrs. Bourn were the parents 
of three sons and two daughters: Augustus Osborn 
(2), born May 5, 1865, a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, A. B., Harvard Law School, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., LL.B.; Stephen Went- 
worth, born April 5, 1877, a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity; Elizabeth R.; George Osborn, a twin brother of 
Elizabeth R., who died in Bristol, Feb., 1887; and 
Alice M. W. Mrs. Governor Bourn died at the family 
residence in Bristol, R. I., Jan. 28, 1915. 


REV. DANIEL LEACH, D. D., son of Apollos 
and Chloe Leach, was born in Bridgewater, Mass., 
June 6, 1806. His early education was such as the 
schools of that time afforded. In these he was stud- 
ious, and laid a solid foundation for the higher depart- 
ments of learning to which he subsequently devoted 
himself. Possessing an active, self-reliant spirit, he, 
at the age of sixteen years, left the quiet of his native 
town to engage in mercantile pursuits in Boston. After 
becoming familiar with the rules and customs of trade, 
his mind, seriously impressed with the great truths 
of Divine revelation, inclined to the Christian ministry, 
and the more suitably to prepare himself for his duties 
he entered Brown University in 1825, and was grad- 
uated in 1830, his term having been extended one year 
on account of ill health. While in college he became 
greatly proficient in mathematics. His knowledge of 
the ancient languages also was marked. The study of 
Hebrew, for which he had a special fondness, he con- 
tinued to pursue after leaving the University, and made 
himself a thorough master of the nice shades of mean- 
ing to be drawn from the original tongue of the 
Psalter. He studied divinity at Andover, Massachu- 
setts, two years, and one year with Bishop Griswold, 
by whom he was ordained an Episcopal clergyman in 
1833. He settled in Quincy, Massachusetts, and re- 
mained five years, when he retired from the rector- 
ship and accepted the position of principal of the Clas- 
sical School in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in which he 
continued four years, and then opened a private school, 
which he taught six years with eminent success. 
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His interest in the cause of popular education led to 
an engagement as an agent of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, an associate of Dr. Barnas Sears. 
In the discharge of the duties of this office he ex- 
amined the condition of the school houses (more than 


one thousand in number) and the schools throughout — 


the State, noting their defects, besides devoting much 


time to advising with school committees on points which © 
In © 


conduce to the highest prosperity of the schools. 
1853, in a report to the board, he presented an improved 


system of ventilation for school houses, devised by — 


himself, which was soon introduced where needed, to 
the increased comfort and health of pupils. -This sys- 
tem has also been introduced into school houses and 
other buildings in Providence, with entire satisfaction. 
In 1855 Dr. Leach was called to succeed Professor 
Samuel S. Greene as superintendent of the public 
schools of Providence, Rhode Island, the duties of 
which office he discharged for more than thirty years. 
His previously large and varied experience, no less 
than his thorough knowledge of the philosophy of edu- 
cation, eminently qualified him for this position, and 
under his energetic and judicious management, the 
public schools of Providence gained distinction in some 
of the best methods of teaching. ‘The quarterly and 


: 


annual reports of Dr. Leach bear the impress of a dis- 


cerning and discriminating mind, and have been eagerly 
sought by educators both in this country and Europe. 
In 1866 Rev. Dr. Frazer, a commissioner appointed by 
the British Government to inspect the schools of the 


United States, visited Providence, and in his report to’ 


Parliament spoke of the public schools of that city as 
among those he deemed worthy of special commenda- 
tion, and particularly the remarkable accuracy of the 
pupils in spelling. In 1873 Dr. Leach prepared a series 
of directions to teachers of the primary and _ inter- 
mediate schools, embracing the best methods of teach- 
ing the alphabet, spelling, reading, geography, arith- 
metic, general exercises, and object lessons, together 
with judicious counsels in the administration of dis- 
cipline. The methods thus indicated have contributed 


much to the advancement of schools and have been . 


adopted in many places other than Providence. The 
educational views of Dr. Leach are comprehensively 
expressed in the following extract from an address 
delivered by him at the dedication of the Providence 
High School in 1878: 


The first as well as the highest aim of education 
should be to develop in harmony and to strengthen 
all the powers and faculties both of mind and body, 
by judicious training, beginning with the simplest ele- 
ments of thought, to lead the pupil on, step by step, 
to think clearly, to reason correctly, and to classify 
all the materials of knowledge according to their true 
relations. The memory should be the repository only 
of important and well-attested facts, systematically 
arranged, and not burdened with useless details and 
words without meaning. An education that is chiefly 
ornamental and showy, instead of thorough and exact, 
creating and fostering a distaste for labor, and fitting 
one especially for a life of leisure rather than for its 
active work, and responsible duties, fails of one of its 
noblest purposes. But all true culture, to be valuable, 
must have a moral as well as an intellectual basis, 
ever inspiring noble aims and aspirations for a pure 
and elevated character. It then adorns and ennobles 
every condition of life, the humblest as well as the 
highest. ‘The education we have thus designated is 
now demanded by the spirit of the age, as an essential 
and vital element in all human progress. 
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In 1870 Dr. Leach was elected a member of the Rhode 
Island Board of Education, which office he held until 
the time of his death. He was for more than twenty 
years a vice-president and director of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction. In 1875 Brown University 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and in 1877 he was elected a trustee of the University 
for life. Besides the numerous reports before referred 
to, he has published an Arithmetic, a Complete Speller, 
and a Manual of Geography. The rules and definitions 
of the former were based upon the decision of the 
highest mathematical authority. All of these publica- 
tions have been in extensive use. 

Dr. Leach married, in May, 1834, Mary H. Lawton, 
daughter of Captain Robert and Penelope (Brown) 
Lawton, of Newport, R. I., three children being the 
issue of the marriage, two of whom are now living, 
Henry B., and Mary C., wife of G. W. Wilcox, M. D., 
of Providence. Mrs. Leach died July 2, 1870, aged 
seventy-four years. 


Arms—Ermine on a chief indented gules three ducal 
coronets or. 
Crest—A hand couped at the wrist, grasping a snake. 


ARTHUR WHITMAN CLAFLIN—In 1842 the 
name Claflin first became known in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in connection with the drug business. In that 
year George Lyman Claflin came to the city, a young 
man of twenty, and entered the employ of the drug 
firm John H. Mason & Company, whose store was on 
Weybosset street nearly opposite the old City Hotel. 
In 1869 another Claflin entered the same business, 
Arthur Whitman, and in 1873 the firm of Geo. L. 
Claflin & Company was organized. In 1884 Arthur W. 
Claflin became a partner in that firm, and for two years 
father and son were thus closely allied. Then the elder 
Claflin yielded to the inexorable demand that comes to 
every man, the son continuing and being now the hon- 
ored president of the Geo. L. Claflin Company, whole- 
sale and retail druggists, incorporated in 1903. Thus 
for seventy-five years, Claflins, father and son, have 
been intimately connected with drug activity in Provi- 
dence, this review being devoted to their lives and work. 
George Lyman Claflin, of the sixth American gener- 
ation of the family founded in Wenham, Massachusetts, 
in 1661, by Robert MacClaflin, son of Lyman and Re- 
becca Gay (Starkweather) Claflin, was born at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. (then in Massachusetts), Dec. 22, 1822, 
and died in Providence, April 4, 1886. He was educated 
in public and private schools, completing his studies at 
the Academy in Pawtucket taught by Frederick Vinton. 
In 1842 he came to Providence and became a drug clerk 
in the John H. Mason & Company store, continuing 
with their successors, Earl P. Mason & Company, with 
whom he remained many years, becoming a partner, the 
firm re-organizing later as Snow, Claflin & Company. 
This arrangement continued until 1873, when Mr. 
Claflin bought the stock, fixtures and good will of the 
store on South Main street, conducted by J. Balch & 
Sons, and continued the business under the firm name, 
Geo. L. Claflin & Company. He was senior member of 
that firm for thirteen years, building up a very large 
business in drugs, both wholesale and retail. 

His connection with Providence business interests was 


not confined to drugs, but he was widely interested, and 
as the years passed he rose to influential position. He 
was one of the organizers of the Northern Bank in 
1856, became a member of the first board of directors, 
and ever held that place in the bank’s management. He 
was also a director of the. Coventry National Bank; 
the Coventry Savings Bank (Anthony, Rhode Island) ; 
Jackson Institution for Savings; of the Second National 
Bank; Roger Williams Insurance Company; and the 
Union Mutual Insurance Company. He considered it 
a patriotic duty to answer every demand upon him, and 
in that public spirit consented to hold office, although 
he had no liking for public life. In 1870 he was elected 
councilman from the First Ward, served three separate 
terms in that body, then in 1874 was elected represen- 
tative to the State Legislature, and in both positions 
served with ability and fidelity. Church affairs always 
attracted him, and he labored zealously for the ad- 
vancement of the Congregational church which he 
joined in 1843, soon after coming to Providence, the 
congregation worshiping then in Westminster Hall, 
Rev. Thomas T. Waterman acting as pastor. When the 
Central Congregational Church was organized, Mr. 
Claflin at once identified himself with all its interests 
and became responsible for a large addition to the 
building fund. He became superintendent of the pri- 
mary Sunday school, December 4, 1859, and for over 
twenty-five years held that position, one which only a 
man of tact, resource and love for the work could suc- 
cessfully continue, as he did, for stich a period. 

Mr. Claflin married, Sept. 3, 1850, Louisa Sisson Whit- 
man, born in 1828, died Oct. 19, 1892, daughter of 
Christopher A. Whitman, a manufacturer, bank presi- 
dent, and State Senator of Coventry, Rhode Island. In 
1864-65 the Claflin mansion, at the corner of Halsey 
and Pratt streets, was erected by Mr. Claflin’s orders, 
and there he resided the remainder of his life, 
no man taking a greater pride nor a deeper pleasure 
in his family and home. Mr. and Mrs. Claflin were 
the parents of four children: Arthur Whitman, of fur- 
ther mention; George Lyman, died young; William 
Lyman, born June 18, 1862, died Jan. 24, 1903; George 
Edwin, born April 4, 1866, married, April 18, 1894, Susan 
Emily Talbot, of Providence. : 

Arthur Whitman Claflin was born in Providence, 
R. L., Oct. 10, 1852, and there was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and at Mowry & Goff’s English and Classi- 
cal High School, completing his courses with gradu- 
ation, class of 1869. His father was then a member of 
the drug firm, Snow, Claflin & Company, located on 
Canal'street, and for three and a half years Arthur W. 
was connected with this firm, learning the drug business. 
In 1873 the Geo. L. Claflin & Company firm was organ- 
ized on the J. Balch & Sons drug business site on South 
Main street, Nos. 62-72, the business of the new firm 
being conducted with both wholesale and retail depart- 
ments. Until 1884 Arthur W. Claflin served the firm 
as an employee, being his father’s assistant, but that 
year he was admitted a partner. In 1886 he succeeded 
his father as senior member, and on January 1, 1903, 
became executive head of the new incorporated Geo. 
L. Claflin Company, one of the leading wholesale and 
retail drug houses of New England. Mr. Claflin con- 
tinues as president and treasurer of the corporation, 
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the business yet being located at Nos. 62-72 South 
Main street. He confines his activity largely to his own 
company, although he has had official banking connec- 
tions in the past, and is now a director of the People’s 
Savings Bank. He is a member of Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence, and in politics a Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. Claflin married, March 15, 1881, Mary Alice How- 
ard, daughter of Lieutenant-Governor Albert C. How- 
ard, of East Providence, a descendant of Thomas How- 
ard, born in 1643, of Enfield and Lynn, Mass. Mr. 
and Mrs. Claflin are the parents of two children: 
Louisa Howard, born March 7, 1882; Albert Whitman, 
born Jan. 31, 1885; married, Feb. 23, 1918, Harriet A. 
Fuller, daughter of R. Clinton Fuller, of Providence, 
and is now a member of the Geo. L. Claflin Company, 
and assistant treasurer. 


THOMAS HENRY HANDY, treasurer of the 
Contrexeville Manufacturing Company of Manville, and 
one of the most prominent men in the community, is a 
member of an old family which has for many years 
held a distinguished place in the affairs of this region. 
The name was originally spelled in several different 
ways and we find Handy, Hendy and Hendee in the 
early records of New England. The early history of 
the family is somewhat obscure, but we have a record of 
one Samuel Handy, age twenty-five years, a passenger 
in the month of July, 1625, in the ship “Assurance de 
Zo” sailing from England for Virginia. In 1730 again 
Hannibal, Isaac, John, Zacheus, Richard and Cornelius 
Handy were heads of families in Sandwich, Massachu- 
setts, and through various portions of Bristol county 
lying adjacent to Rhode Island, and in a number of 
towns in the latter State the family has been repre- 
sented for generations. The records are, however, 
fragmentary, especially in connection with the Rhode 
Island branches. 

The immediate ancestor of that branch of the family 
with which we are concerned was Stephen Handy, who 
spent his early days in that part of Gloucester, Rhode 
Island, which is now Burrillville, where he followed the 
trade of shoemaker, taught in the local school, and also 
operated a small farm at Herring Pond, where he built 
his house. It is illustrative of the primitive times in 
which he lived that Stephen Handy himself forged the 
nails with which he built his house. He was in many 
ways a remarkable genius, possessing that extraordi- 
nary ability to handle difficult practical conditions which 
is so marked a characteristic of the Yankee character. 
He removed in the early thirties with his family to 
what ts now the village of Manville, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. Stephen Handy married 
Deborah Ballou, a native of Gloucester, now Burrill- 
ville, and they were the parents of the following chil- 
dren: Sarah, born April 6, 1814, became the wife of 
James Andrews; Celinda E., born July 22, 1822; Esther 
W., born June 10, 1823, became the wife of Thomas W. 
Lawton; Amey Ann, born March 5, 1825; George 
D., born Dec. 29, 1828, married Mary Corey; Russell, 
mentioned below; and John, born June 12, 1834, 
married Mary Knox, and resided at Whitinsville, 
Mass., where he died, 

Russell Handy was born Feb. 25, 1830, at Burrill- 


ville, R. L., but was still a child when his parents located! 
at Manville. His educational advantages were decidedly 
meagre, and he was still very young when he started 
work in the mills at Manville, where he began at the 
bottom round of the ladder. He was exceedingly bright 
and capable, however, and was rapidly promoted until 
he became superintendent and subsequently a share- 
holder in the Manville mills. During his superintend- 
ency he made many improvements, including the build- 
ing of the large mills of the Manville company and en- 
larging the dam. He was a man of great enterprise 
and capability, and while still superintendent of the 
Manville mills established a manufacturing business of 
his own at Kinderhook, New York, the conduct of 
which he placed in the hands of his sons, who were 
very capable young men. The mill at Kinderhook, how- 
ever, was destroyed by fire, whereupon Mr. Handy 
withdrew from the Manville mills, and in association 
with his son started the manufacturing business at 
what is now Contrexeville. He purchased a large tract 
of land in 1887, known as the Lapham place, upon which 
he erected a mill, much of the machinery of which was 
of his own invention, but his death occurred Nov. 22, 
1887, only a few months after the mill began active 
operations. Russell Handy was: a man of unusual 
ability who, with very scanty opportunities, by his own 
efforts, reached a place of great prominence in the 
community and was known generally as one of its most 
successful men. He was a member of the Emanuel 
Episcopal Church at Manville and for many years was 
a vestryman thereof, contributing liberally to the sup- 
port of the parish and its charitable work. He married, 
Dec. 24, 1857, at Fishkill, Dutchess county, N. Y., Eu- 
phemia Ketcham, a native of New York City, and a 
daughter of Ebenezer and Lydia (Rogers) Ketcham, 
both of whom are natives of Harrison, New York. 
Russell Handy and his wife were the parents of the 
following children: Edwin Rogers, a sketch of whom 
follows in this work; Thomas Henry, mentioned below; 
Russell, Jr., who died at the age of twelve years; and 
Ruth Louise, who died when four years old. 

Thomas Henry Handy was born March 12, 1863, at 
Manville, R. I, and was educated at the Mowry & 
Goff English and Classical School. Upon completing 
his education, he engaged in business with his father 
and elder brother and became treasurer and secretary 
of the Contrexeville Manufacturing Company, which 
was incorporated in 1887 with a capital of one hundred. 
thousand dollars. The company manufactures cotton, 
jute and flax plushes and velveteens by a process of 
which it holds the patent, and it was for a number of 
years the only concern engaged in this line in the coun- 
try. At the time that Mr. Handy became associated 
with it the mill consisted of a large brick building two 
stories in height and which was then equipped with the 
best devices known in this line of industry. The death of 
the elder Mr. Handy was followed by that of the elder 
son, Edwin Rogers Handy, since which time the subject 
of this sketch has been associated with Russell H. 
Handy, son of the late Edwin R. Handy, now serving 
as president of the company. The great business has 
during this period doubled its former proportions under 
their most capable management and many improvements 
have been added. The plant is situated about one mile 
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from the Manville Railroad station, in a very attractive 
locality, and employment is given to above two hundred 
hands there. Mr. Handy himself is greatly interested 
in agricultural pursuits and spends much of his leisure 
time engaged in this way. He makes his home on a 
very handsome two hundred acre farm, which he keeps 
in a high state of cultivation and improvement, and 
from his house one can overlook the mills of the Con- 
trexeville Manufacturing Company. In his religious 
belief Mr. Handy is an Episcopalian and attends the 
church of that denomination at Manville. He is a 
strong Republican in politics, but the demands upon 
his time and energies are so onerous that he can give 
but little attention to this aspect of the community’s 
life. He is, nevertheless, rightfully regarded as one of 
the great benefactors of Manville and the surrounding 
country, and has played an important part in the ma- 
terial development of the region. 
Thomas Henry Handy married, Nov. 3, 1889, Susan 
Ellen Waterman, of Cumberland Hill, a daughter 
of William W. and Abby Green (Sayles) Waterman, 
old residents of that place. To Mr. and Mrs. Handy the 
following children have been born: ‘Thomas Henry, 
'Jr., who attended the public schools, and took a course 
_at the Fall River Textile Institute of Fall River, Mass.; 
Abbie Waterman, educated in the public schools, and 
is now taking a course at Russell Sage College for Do- 
mestic Science; Susan Wescott, educated at the public 
schools, and now a pupil at Wellesley College; William 
R., who attended the local public schools, and was a 
pupil at the Massachusetts School of Technology, in 
Boston. He died Nov. 1, 1918. 


EDWIN R. HANDY, president of the Contrexe- 
ville Manufacturing Company, of Manville, from 1887 

_ to 1904, figured prominently in manufacturing circles in 
the State throughout that period, and at the time of 
his death bade fair to become a leader in the textile 
manufacturing industry. He was born in Wilkins 
Falls, N. Y., October 2, 1858, the son of Russell and 
Euphemia (Ketcham) Handy, and a descendant of 
Samuel Handy, founder of the family in New England. 

_ He was educated in the public schools of Manville, and 
later attended the Mowry & Goff English and Classical 

_ School of Providence. On completing his studies he at 
once identified himself with the manufacturing business 
of his father. After a comprehensive study of all 
phases of the business he assumed charge of the 
plant at Kinderhook, New York. Mr. Handy remained 
at the head of the plant at Kinderhook until its destruc- 
tion by fire. In 1887 Russell Handy purchased a large 

_ tract of land at Manville, Rhode Island, known as the 
Lapham place, and here erected a mill, installing in it 
machinery of the most modern and efficient type, in the 
invention of which he and his sons had collaborated. 
His death in 1887, a few months after the mill had 
been put into operation, threw the arduous task of lay- 
ing the foundations of a new business on the shoulders 
of his sons. Edwin R. Handy, at the time assistant 
superintendent of the Contrexeville Manufacturing 
Company, under which name the business had been in- 
corporated in 1887, succeeded to the office of presi- 
dent. Under his able direction the business was devel- 
oped rapidly, and soon took a leading place among 
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similar enterprises in the State. Edwin R. Handy was 
an able executive and organizer; a man of shrewd judg- 
ment and keen foresight; he was thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of the industry in which he engaged, 
and an expert in his line. He was widely known and 
eminently respected in business circles. 

He married Eliza C. Howard, and they were the par- 
ents of four children: Ruth Louise; Russell How- 
ard, who succeeded his father as president of the Con- 
trexeville Manufacturing Company, married Caroline B. 
Vose; Edwin Rogers; John Ketcham. Edwin R. 
Handy died in Manville, R. I., May 1, 1904. 


EDWARD EVERET ARNOLD—Tracing through 
more than a score of generations from Ynir, an ancient 
Prince of Wales, and of the eighth generation of the 
family founded in New England by William Arnold, in 
1635, Edward Everet Arnold, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, brings to his activities the best traits of an 
ancestry seated in Rhode Island since 1636, when Wil- 
liam Arnold became an associate of Roger Williams. 
The stay in Massachusetts was very short, as one 
year after being made a freeman of Hingham he joined 
with Roger Williams and others in the purchase of land 
in Rhode Island, acquiring large tracts in Providence, 
Pawtucket and Warwick. He was one of the thirteen 
original proprietors of Providence, and in 1640 was one 
of the signers to the form of government. In Provi- 
dence he became influential in business and public 
life, the last record of him being under date of March 
9, 1658. He married Christian Peake, the line of 
descent being through their youngest son, Stephen. 

Stephen Arnold was born in England, Dec. 22, 1622, 
and he was brought to New England. by his par- 
ents in 1635. He removed from Providence to Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, and there acquired a large estate. 
He was prominent in public life, deputy-governor in 
1664, and assistant in 1665. He married Sarah Smith, 
and was succeeded by his son, Stephen (2) Arnold, 
born Nov. 27, 1654, inherited an estate from his 
father, and was one of the leading men of his day, a 
deputy in 3704-1706-1719. He married Mary Sheldon, 
the line to Edward E. Arnold being traced through 
their son, Philip Arnold, born at Providence, R. L., 
Feb. 12, 1693, who settled at Warwick, R. I., where 
his son, Thomas Arnold, was born June 22, 1730. He 
married Hannah , and had a son, Nathaniel 
Arnold, who married Eleanor Rice. ‘Their son, Na- 
thaniel (2) Arnold, was born at Coventry, in 1808, 
and died Jan. 4, 1872. He was a substantial farmer 
all his active years, owning a fine estate adjoin- 
ing the Rice farm. He served the church faithfully all 
his life, and was held in high regard by all who knew 
him. He married Lydia Vaughn, and they were the 
parents of three daughters: Mary, Eunice, Harriet; 
and three suns, George H., Henry Nathaniel, and Ed- 
ward Everet. 

Edward Everet Arnold, youngest child of Nathaniel 
(2) and Lydia (Vaughn) Arnold, was born at Cov- 
entry, R. I., Dec. 17, 1853, his birthplace the homestead 
farm. The homestead farm was a part of the land 
purchased by twelve men from Miantonomi, chief 
sachem of the Narragansetts, January 12, 1642. After 
public school courses were completed, he attended East 
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Greenwich Academy, finishing his studies with a course 
at Eastman’s Business College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. He entered business life in Providence, May'1I, 
1874, his first position being with Mason, Chapin & Com- 
pany, wholesale drugs and chemicals. From a clerk- 
ship in 1874, he rose to a partnership in 1883, and later, 
as the elder partners retired, a complete re-organization 
was affected, the new style and title of the firm, Arnold, 
Peck & Company. In later years Mr. Arnold formed a 
partnership with William H. Hoffman, drugs and chem- 
icals, the business at first, Arnold, Hoffman Company, 
a firm, now and since January 2, 1900, Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Company, Incorporated; Edward E. Arnold, 
president. His business life has been one of marked 
success, his connection with wholesale drugs and chem- 


icals covering the entire period now nearing the half- 


century mark. But his association with Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Company is but one of his many important bus- 
iness interests. He is president of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, which he founded in 1892, at Saltville, Virginia ; 
president of the Castner Electolytic Alkali Company of 
Niagara Falls, New York; president of the Nitrogen 
Products Company; president of the Oneonta Light & 
Power Company; president cf the Pawtucket Valley 
Water Company; director of the Ponemah Mills. 

Notwithstanding his heavy business responsibilities, 
Mr. Arnold reserved a share of his time for the ful- 
fillment of his obligations as a citizen, and gives freely 
of his time, ability and means to the public good. He 
served for three years as a member of the Rhode 
Island Senate, and in public spirit and interest never 
falters. He is fond of country life, is an earnest advo- 
cate of the cause of good roads, and spends his sum- 
mers at the homestead owned by his grandfather, Na- 
thaniel (1) Arnold, at Coventry, which he also owns. 
No good cause appeals to him in vain, and his life 
must be deemed a worthy and successful one, from 
whatever angle viewed. He is a member of Lodge, 
Chapter and Commandery of the Masonic order, also is 
a member of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, the Hope 
Club, and the Squantum Association of Providence. He 
has won his way in the world, and his life is an example 
of right living and well-directed effort worthy of emu- 
lation. 

Mr. Arnold married, Jan. 3, 1889, Mittie Hodges, of 
Peoria, Ill., and they are the parents of three daugh- 
ters and three sons: Mittie, Edward Nathaniel, died 
aged two years; Dorothy, Edwin Hodges, Henry Na- 
thaniel, and Elizabeth. 


JOHN FRANCIS McCUSKER, M. D., son of 
Thomas and Honor (Keough) McCusker, was born in 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 19, 1865. He completed public 
school education with graduation from high school in 
1883, going thence to Manhattan College, New’ York 
City, taking the scientific course; and: receiving his 
degree, B. S., class of 1886, honor man and prize mathe- 
matician. Later, in 1892, he received the degree M. S. 
He studied medicine at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, and was graduated M. 
D., class of 1889. He entered Rhode Island Hospital in 
Providence as officer in 1889; was made assistant. sur- 
geon of the »ut-patient department in 1801, and later 
became connected with the ophthalmological depart- 
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ment. He was visiting surgeon to St. Joseph’s. Hospita’ 
and secretary to the staff, 1892-95; assistant surgeon tc 
the Metropolitan Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, New 
York, 1895;. house surgeon to the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 1897, now a specialist in 
diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat, his offices, No: 
382 Broad street, Providence. He is a member of the 
Providence Medical Association. 

Dr. McCusker married Florence M. Rafter, of Dama- 
riscotta, Me., Sept. 21, 1908, and they are the parents of 
a daughter, Honor. 


NELSON W. ALDRICH—The late Senator Nel- 
son W. Aldrich was one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the public life of recent years. Beyond that simple 
statement of fact, a biography of his life needs no fur- 
ther introduction, He was a man of National reputa- 
tion, and his work as a conscientious and able legislator 
in the United States Senate is now a matter of history; 

Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich was a native of the State 
of Rhode Island, born in the town of Foster, Nov. 6; 
1841, the son of Anan F. and Abby (Burgess) Aldrich. 
He was a member of the famous old Aldrich family of 
Rhode Island, and a lineal descendant of several of the 
éarly founders of the Colony. The family has beer 
prominent in the history of the Colony since its found- 
ing, and its original land holdings extended to the 
boundary line between Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Nelson W. Aldrich received his early education in the 
town of Killingly, Connecticut, where he attended the 
elementary schools. He later studied at the Providence 
Seminary and at the Academy at East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. At the age of sixteen years he discon- 
tinued his studies in the latter institution and went to! 
Providence, where he entered the employ‘of the firm 
of Waldron & Wightman, wholesale grocers, in the 
capacity of bookkeeper. He remained in this position 
for eight years, and at the end of this time became ai 
partner in the business, the name of the firm becoming: 
Waldron, Wightman & Company. 

Mr. Aldrich made his entrance into the world of poli 
tics and public affairs in the late sixties, in that Seka 
period of reconstruction following the Civil War. From 
the very beginning of his public career he was a arm 
and staunch believer in the principles and doctrines of 
the Republican party. He was a man of signal ability, 
and devoted much energy to work in the interests of the 
people of Providence. He became a member of th 
Common Council. of Providence in 1869, and for si 
years remained in that office, rendering especially con 
spicuous services to the city during the years 1871-72-73. 
In 1875 he was elected a member of the Lower House’ 
of the Rhode Island Legislature, and in that year 
became Speaker of the House. Three years later he: 
was elected to represent his district in the United 
States. Congress, and was reélected iti 1880, he | 
four years. During his terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives he was influential in bringing about: much-: 
needed and beneficial legislation, with the codpera-. 
tion of the other delegates from Rhdjle Island. Dur-: 
ing his second term in the Lower House of Congress, 
the-death of Ambrose E. Burnside, Senator from) 


Senate, and. on--October 5, 1881, Mr. Aldrich was 
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elected to fill the unexpired term, which had five 
years to run. In 1886 he was reélected, and served 
in every Congress thereafter until 1911, when at the 
end of thirty years’ service he refused a renomination 
and retired from active participation in politics and 
public life. 

While Senator Aldrich was not noted as an elo- 
quent speaker, he was conspicuous for his sound 
judgment, application and shrewdness, and he at 
once took rank in the Forty-seventh Congress among 
his contemporaries, including such recognized leaders 
as Allison, Ingalls, Sherman, Dawes, Hoar and Ed- 
munds. The brilliant Conkling and the politic Blaine 
kad retired from the Senate to enter other fields of 
strife. Senator Aldrich came to the Senate after an 
experience in the Lower House, and during the first 
session voted for the establishment of a tariff com- 
mission for which he had persistently cast his votes 
as a member of the House of Representatives. This 


- experience in public life was supplemented by an 


active business career and an instinct of watchful- 
ness, and his acquirements soon placed him in the 
foremost ranks among, the originators and moulders 
of legislation and public opinion. He was chairman of 
the committee on finance, on which he served during his 
entire term of Senatorial service. Because of his 
industrious study of the problems placed before him, 
ke became thoroughly familiar with all of the intri- 
cate questions of finance and tariff, and when he had 
Occasion to present his views the Senators accorded 
him an attentive hearing. In the Fifty-first Congress 
he offered an amendment to the McKinley Tariff 


Measure, involving the reciprocity features originated 


their acceptance. 


by Secretary of State Blaine, and strongly advised 
By force of his arguments and in- 


fluence the amendment was passed and became a part 


of the bill. In his subsequent career in the Senate, 
Mr. Aldrich was prominent in the discussions of the 
great financial questions, and he was the father, the 
originator and the organizer of the present financial 
system of the Nation. He visited Europe as the 
chairman of a commission appointed by Congress to 
study the financial systems then in use abroad, and 
after many years of study brought forward the pres- 
ent national banking law, substantially in the form 
adopted by the administration succeeding that from 
which he retired. Senator Aldrich was conspicuous 
as an untiring advocate of monometallism. The 
measures with which Senator Aldrich’s name is most 
conspicuously associated are known as the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Law and the Vreeland-Aldrich Emer- 
gency Currency Act of 1908. As chairman of the 
monetary commission he achieved fame, but he was 
always busy with every legislative programme which 
affected the tariff or the national finances. 

Senator Aldrich was the owner of the finest and 
most comprehensive library on economics in the 
entire country. The collection of books dealing with 
economics covers the following range of subjects: 
Economic theory, economic history and conditions, 
commerce and trade, shipping and subsidies, commer- 
cial treaties and reciprocity, tariff policy, tariff ad- 
ministration, industries, capital and labor, prices and 
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wages, the cost of living, trusts and monopolies, 
transportation, money, general works, banking, coin- 
age, exchange, money and banking, public finance, 
taxation, social science, statistics, etc. The entire 
library falls into three main divisions, the first com- 
prising books on travel, history and art, fine literary 
works, standard authors, etc.; the second, the ‘eco- 
nomic collection, above mentioned; the third, books 
and papers, and various material relating to the his- 
tory of Rhode Island, past and present. In private 
life, Senator Aldrich was conspicuously identified with 
the largest business and financial interests of his 
native State. 

Senator Aldrich died in New York, April 16, 1915, 
and was buried in Swan Point Cemetery, F'rovidence, 
eels 

Senator Aldrich married, Oct. 8, 1866, Abby 
Pearce Truman Chapman, a daughter of Francis 
Morgan and Lucy Ann (Truman) Chapman, and a 
member of one of the oldest families of Rhode Island. 
Their children were: 1. Lucy T., of Warwick, R. I. 
2. Edward B., resides at Warwick; married Lora E. 
Lawson, of Troy, N. H. 3. Abby Greene, who be- 
came the wife of John D. Rockefellow, Jr. 4. Stew- 
art M., married Martha L. Clackwell, of St. Louis. 
5. William Truman, married Dorothea Davenport, of 
Boston. 6. Richard §S. 7. Winthrop, married W. 
Harriet Alexander. 8. Elsie, wife of Stephen Mau- 
rice Edgell. 


CLARENCE ALVERN ALDRICH, one of the 
most prominent and brilliant attorneys of his day in 
the State of Rhode Island, and a figure of State- 
wide prominence in the ranks of the Democratic 
party, whose death occurred Feb. 1, 1916, was a 
lineal descendant of the progenitor, George Aldrich. 

Clarence Alvern Aldrich was born in the town of 
East Killingly, Connecticut, August 9, 1852, the son 
of Anan F.and Abby (Burgess) Aldrich. Maternally, 
Mr. Aldrich was descended from one of the oldest 
and most honorable families of Rhode Island, the 
Burgess family. Anan F. Aldrich, father of Clarence 
Alvern Aldrich, was a member of the Aldrich family 
of Foster, Rhode Island, and resided there during 
the early part of his life. He removed to the town 
of East Killingly, Connecticut, and it was there that 
his son was born. 

Clarence Alvern Aldrich received his early educa- 
tion in the town of Killingly, where he attended the 
grammar school, later going to Danielson, Connecti- 
cut, to attend the high school there. After being 
graduated from the Danielson High School he 
entered Lapham Institute, at North Scituate, Rhode 
Island, with the intention of pursuing a course pre- 
paratory to entering Brown University. However, 
on the completion of his course at that institution in 
1871, he spent a period of four years in teaching. 
During this time he taught in the district schools of 
the western part of Rhode Island, and the east of 
Connecticut, at Chepachet in the former State, and 
East Killingly in the latter. It was during this period 
that he finally decided on the profession of the law 
as his life work, and took the first steps toward 
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that end. His decision taken, he came to Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1875, and entered the law office of 
the prominent attorneys, Benjamin N. and Simon 
Lapham, leaders in the legal profession in Provi- 
dence, under whose preceptorship-some of the most 
able lawyers in Providence in the past few decades 
received their initial training in the law. 

Mr, Aldrich was a man of great strength of mind 
and firm convictions, and allowed nothing to swerve 
him from a decision justly and thoughtfully taken. 
He was possessed of a mind keenly analytic, indi- 
vidual, and original, and supported with great ability 
and persistence the principles which he espoused. 
He was very distinctly the master of his own des- 
tiny, his own career, and clung to the course which 
he had mapped out for himself in early life despite 
the pressure and force brought to bear on him by 
the fact that his brother was in a position in the 
work of affairs to aid him materially to a place of 
prominence in the public eye. The elder man, the 
late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, was then a man of 
highly-respected judgment, mature, influential, and 
highly-honored in Providence, and eminently in a 
way to aid Mr. Aldrich onward on the ladder of 
success. His aid would undoubtedly have been along 
the lines of his own convicticas, precluding the possi- 
bility of originality or expression for the younger 
man, and in the end would have beyond reasonable 
doubt have stifled the originality which was one of 
the principal characteristics of Clarence Alvern Ald- 
rich. His authority, however lightly-imposed, would 
have had a disastrous effect. Mr. Aldrich evinced 
an independence which later brought his path in life 
in direct opposition to that of his brother, and 
wrought for himself a career eminently of his own 
making. 

After a period spent in the office of the Laphams, 
Mr. Aldrich successfully passed his bar examinations 
and was admitted to the bar of Rhode Island in 1870, 
and immediately thereafter began the practice of his 
profession. He achieved a high degree of success 
from the very beginning, and gradually assumed a 
position of authority and prominence in the legal 
profession in Providence. He practised independ- 
ently during his entire career, never forming a part- 
nership. Mr. Aldrich was recognized as one of the 
most able lawyers of his time in the city, and handled 
some of the most important litigation of Providence 
and the larger cities throughout the entire State. He 
was known for a man_.of the strictest integrity, unas- 
sailably honest, a strict adherent to the ethics of his 
profession, and a careful guardian of the rights of his 
clients. 

However, although his work in the field of the 
law brought him a State-wide reputation, he was 
nevertheless brought more prominently into the pub- 
lic eye through his political connections, During his 
entire lifetime he was a staunch and ardent supporter 
of the principles of the Democratic party. He was 
thus, in the matter of politics, opposed to his brother, 
who was one of the most prominent men in the ranks 
of the Republican party in the State of Rhode Island. 
His choice of sides against his brother in the field of 


politics, when it would have been natural that he fi 
low the lead of the man who was already firm 
established on the ladder of success, and whose vei 
prominence offered advancement, are indications + 
the courage and independence of the younger ma: 
Having once formed for himself convictions of a dec! 
sive nature, Mr. Aldrich clung to them throughot 
his life, despite the fact that the party to which 
gave his allegiance was decidedly in the minority i 
the State of Rhode Island. He joined the ranks 
the Democratic party comparatively early, and so 
became known locally as an energetic worker a 
as a leader of more than ordinary ability. Mr. Ale 
rich during his career worked with some of t 
most prominent and influential men of the Demc 
cratic party of the time. Some of these men beca 
his friends for life, and through them he formed so 
of the most delightful of his associations. Amon 
these men was the late Ziba O. Slocum, with who 
Mr. Aldrich first became associated through his leg 
practice. The offices of the two opened into on 
another for years, In 1887 Mr. Slocum was the can 
didate for the office of attorney-general of Rhod! 
Island, and at the same time Mr. Aldrich was runnin; 
for election to the State Legislature. Both wer 
successful, and shortly after his election the attorney 
general, who under the old régime could appoint bu 
one assistant, gave the appointment to Mr. Aldrich, whi 
then became assistant attorney-general of the State 
His services in this office were generally recognize 
to be of the highest order. Mr. Slocum continued t 
be the Democratic candidate for this office for severa 
years thereafter, and on each occasion of his reélec 
tion, reappointed Mr. Aldrich as assistant. In 1893 
Mr. Aldrich himself became the candidate for office 
but although he polled the strongest vote of any can 
didate, he was not elected, because of the existing 
law which made a majority vote necessary for elec 
tion. The election was thrown into the Legislature 
which was at the time Republican. His opponent wa: 
elected in spite of Mr. Aldrich’s plurality of mor 
than one thousand over any of the candidates. I1 
1894 he was again persuaded to become a candidate 
but was defeated in the election in an overwhelmingh 
strong Republican year. During the period which fol 
lowed, he devoted his entire time and attention to thi 
absorbing work of his legal practice and to his effort: 
in behalf of the Democratic party. In Ig02 he agair 
entered the field of active politics as a candidate fo: 
the General Assembly. He was elected to office, anc 
during his term in the Legislature rendered valuabl 
service in the interests of the district which hat 
elected him. His popularity gradually gained, an 
in 1905, despite the hopelessness of the situation an 
the fact of the obvious strength of the Republica 
party during that year, he accepted the nominatioz 
for the mayoralty of the city of Providence. Hi 
opponent was Governor Elisha Dyer, beyond doub 
the strongest man the Republican party could hav: 
found, but despite his strength Mr. Aldrich ran les: 
than sixteen hundred votes behind. - 

At this time Mr. Aldrich retired from active par 
ticipation in politics, though to the time of his deatl 
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the worked ardently for the, good of the party in 
‘Rhode Island. He was appointed to the Board of 
‘Bar Examiners, and in this capacity accomplished 
many needed reforms for the good of the city. He 
served in the post for many years. Mr. Aldrich pos- 
‘sessed the talent of working without cessation for 
any principle or cause which he espoused, of devoting 
himself purely for the love of work and accomplish- 
‘ment to a task which could not bring him personal 
‘preferment. He was thoroughly disinterested, and 
‘was appreciated as a man of unimpeachable integrity 
alike by his friends and political opponents. 

| Mr. Aldrich was a well-known figure in the pro- 
fessional and official life of the community, but was 
equally well-known in its club and social circles. He 
“was a member of the Young Men’s Democratic Club 
of Providence, of which he was president for several 
years. He was very active in the work and interests 
of the club, and was almost always a speaker on the 
‘occasion of public banquets. He was also a mem- 
‘ber of the Pomham and Wannamoisett Country 
Clubs. 

' Clarence Alvern Aldrich married, January 25, 1887, 
Adeline M. Kennedy, daughter of Alexander and 
_Bethana (Wood) Kennedy, residents of the town of 
| Sterling, Conn. Mrs. Aldrich survives her husband, 
‘and is a resident of Providence. 

Mr, Aldrich died in Providence, February 1, 1918. 
Nothing could better express the place which he held 
‘in the esteem of his fellow-citizens than the following 
excerpt from a biography of him written shortly after 
his death: 
| _ For one who never occupied any higher office than 
he, he held an extraordinary place in the regard of his 
fellow citizens, and was certainly one of the most pop- 
ular men in the city at that time without regard to 
politics or party. He was a disinterested champion of 
the people, and without fear or favor worked in their 
‘interests and the absolute sincerity of his purpose 
“could not fail to impress them. There was a certain 
‘direct and fearless element in the way that he went 
after any object that absolutely disarmed the suspi- 
-cion as to his motives and caused even his bitterest 


political enemies to pay tributes to his essential hon- 
esty. Altogether he was a man of whom his city may 


‘be justly proud and whose virtues should long dwell . 


in the civic memory. 


wih (The Kennedy Line). 


Arms—Granted February 1, 1618. Sable, an escallop 
or, between three helmets close argent, garnished of 
the second. 

_ Crest—A hand proper holding an acorn, between two 
oak leaves vert. 


_ The name of the original progenitor of this large 
family in America is unfortunately unknown. A Mr. 
Kennedy and his wife took passage on a ship from 
England, bound for the New World, in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. During the voyage, a 
tough and stormy one, and while nearing the shores 
of New England Mrs. Kennedy gave birth to a son, 
Hugh. | 
._ Hugh Kennedy is supposed to have lived most 
of his life in Connecticut, where his parents settled, 
not far from the village of Voluntown. He was a 
farmer. He married, and had a son Alexander. 
Alexander Kennedy, son of Hugh Kennedy, was 
born in Connecticut, near Voluntown, about 1725. 
He lived in Voluntown for some time, and married 
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Mary Edmunds, of that place. Later he removed to 
Rhode Island and settled in what is now the town of 
Foster, where he purchased a tract of land of two or 
three hundred acres, a small parcel of which was in 
the State of Connecticut. This became the home of 
the Kennedys of Rhode Island, where Mr. Kennedy’s 
twelve children were born. The homestead remained 
in the possession of the family until 1870, when it 
was sold. The children of Alexander and Mary 
(Edmunds) Kennedy: Alexander, Joseph, William, 
Joshua, Samuel, George, Hannah, Deborah, Cath- 
erine, Rachael, Polly, and Betsy. William went West 
early in life, and established a branch of the family in 
that part of the country, of which little is known. 
Joshua and Samuel lived in the eastern part of Con- 
necticut, had large families, and their descendants 
are still living. Hannah and Deborah married into 
the Montgomery family, of Connecticut, and Rachael 
died a young woman, unmarried. Catherine married 
Russell Wood, of Connecticut, whose descendants 
still live in that State. Polly married Thomas Blanch- 
ard, of Foster, R. I., leaving descendants in Provi- 
dence. Betsy married Christopher Place, of Foster, 
R. I., having seven sons. A granddaughter is living 
near there now. 

Captain George Kennedy, the youngest son of 
Alexander and Mary (Edmunds) Kennedy, was born 
at the old homestead in Foster, R. I., in 178. He 
worked on his father’s farm for some time. He mar- 
ried Celinda, daughter of Thomas and Rosanna 
(Tyler) Parker, of Foster. He was greatly inter- 
ested in the militia, attaining the rank of captain. He 
died at Foster, July 25, 1868, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age. His wife died December 8, , aged 
seventy-nine years, two months, twenty-five days. 
Their children: 1, Alexander, mentioned below. 2. 
Thomas P., born in Jan., 1818, died a year later. 3. 
William E., born Dec. 11, 1819, died Feb. 25, 1908. 
4. Edgar M. 5. George W., born Jan. 21, 1824, 
died April 5, 1901. 6. Theodore P., born Sept. to, 
1825, died Sept. 3, 1913. 7. Lorenzo M., born June 
27, 1827, died Aug. 13, 1896, 8. Eveline R., died Sept. 
27, 1830, aged ten months, four days. 

Alexander Kennedy, eldest son of Captain George 
and Celinda (Parker) Kennedy, was born in Foster, 
R. I., October 26, 1816. He was a farmer. He 
served in the Civil War. He died May 2, 1873. He 
married Bethana Wood, daughter of William and 
Hepsie (Nickerson) Wood. She died December 11, 
1899, aged eighty years. She married Mr. Alexander 
Kennedy when twenty-two years old. They had eight 
children: 1. Jerome, of Rhode Island. 2. Eveline, 
died Jan. 5, 1916. 3. Thomas O., died aged twenty- 
six years. 4. Jane O., died July 28, 1916. 5. Hepsie M., 
of Providence, married Gilbert Weaver, of Illinois. 6. 
Adeline M., married C. A. Aldrich. 7. Emily J., of 
Providence. 8. George A., of Rhode Island. 


MICHAEL F. DOOLEY served as national bank 
examiner for Rhode Island and Connecticut, and as a 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company for a 
long term of years. In 1908 he became the chief 
executive of the National Exchange Bank of Provi- 
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dence, an institution founded as a State bank in 
18or. He is a son of Timothy and Mary (Birney) 
Dooley. 

Michael F. Dooley was born in New Britain, Conn., 
December 1, 1853. In 1854 the family moved. to 
Hartford, where he obtained his early education. He 
entered Fordham University in 1868, whence he was 
graduated, class of 1872, the next two years being 
spent at St. Supplice, Paris, France. In 1874 he 
returned to Hartford, where he served in a law office 
for a time, and shortly after was elected one of the 
assessors of the city of Hartford, and was chairman 
of the board for several years, 1880-87. In the latter 
year he was appointed a national bank examiner and 
was assigned to duty in the States of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, continuing in that position and terri- 
tory until 1899. He then resigned his position to 
accept the vice-presidency of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, an office he filled until 1908. He 
was then elected president of the National Exchange 
Bank of Providence, an old and stable institution. He 
is still president of this bank. He is a member of the 
University and Turks Head clubs of Providence, and 
the Catholic Club of New York City. 

Mr. Dooley married, in June, 1888, Ellen M. Mc- 
Manus, of Hartford, Conn. The family home is No. 
170 Angell street, Providence. 


CHESTER WILLARD BARROWS—Prior to his 
elevation to the bench of the Superior Court of Rhode 
Island, in 1913, Judge Barrows had practised law in 
Providence, beginning with admission to the bar in 
1898. He rapidly grew in public favor and rose to 
position among the best lawyers of that State. 
Learned in the law, and skillful in its application to 
the cause in hand, he was unusually successful in his 
practice, the rewards of his profession coming in 
honors and material recompence. He brought to the 
bench a record of brilliant achievement at the bar, and 
during his five years’ service upon the Superior Bench 
he has added to that record valuable service as a 
jurist. He is a son of William G. and Lydia S. 
(Willard) Barrows, of Woonsocket, and a descendant 
of John Barrows, who settled in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, in 1637, and founded a family distinguished in 
Colonial and State history. 

Chester Willard Barrows was born in Woonsocket, 
R. I., July 4, 1872, and there obtained his preparatory 
education. He entered Brown University, was grad- 
uated A. B., class of 1895, then in pursuance of a long- 
formed plan began the study of law at Harvard Law 
School. He was awarded his degree, LL. B., at grad- 
uation, class of 1898, was admitted to the Rhode 
Island bar the same year, and at once opened office 
in Providence. He practised privately for a time, 
devoting himself assiduously to the upbuilding of a 
clientele. The next year, 1899, he was appointed an 
instructor in law at Brown University, a post he ably 
filled for four years, when the demands of practice 
and the duties of his position as referee in bankruptcy 
compelled him to resign, He was appointed United 
States referee in bankruptcy in 1900, and held that 
office continuously until 1913, when he resigned to 


accept the higher post. From 1900 until 1913 he we| 
a member of the law firm, Littlefield & Barrows, th) 


He withdrew from all connections with the 
when, on February 7, 1913, he was chosen a justice 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts. 

While the law to Judge Barrows is a jealous mis} 
tress, and he devoted to her services, he has found thi 
happy medium between service and slavery, and give! 
himself up to other interests, public and personaj 
Since 1907 he has served Edgewood Free Publi: 
Library a&S president; is a member of the America: 
Bar Association and interested in the proceedings anj) 
its work; Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Upsilon are hij 
college fraternities, and in the Masonic order he is 
master Mason of Harmony Lodge; a companion o 
Providence Chapter; a sir knight of Calvary Com| 
mandery; and in the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rit’ 
he holds the thirty-second degree. In religion he i| 
a Unitarian, in politics a Republican. He is presiden’ 
of the Economic Club. His preferred recreations are 
mountain climbing, walking, and occasionally tennis 

Judge Barrows married, in Providence, June 21 
1899, Mary Etta Crossley, and they are the parent: 
of three children: Doris, Willard C., and Lois Bar: 
rows. The family home is No. 1874 Broad street! 
Providence. 
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HON. LUCIUS FAYETTE CLARK GARVIN 
M. D.—Twice elected Governor of the State o: 
Rhode Island, thirteen times elected to the Genera’ 
Assembly as representative, and three times as State 
Senator, such is. the record to date of Dr. Lucius 
Fayette Clark Garvin. Although born in the State 
of Tennessee, he is of New England family, his 
father, a college professor, being in the South tem- 
porarily filling a chair in the East Tennessee  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Garvin is a son of James and Sarah Ann 
(Gunn) Garvin, his father born in Bethel, Vt., in 1809, 
a graduate of Amherst College in 1831, died in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., June 25, 1846. His wife, Sarah Ann 
(Gunn) Garvin, born in Pittsfield, Mass., in 1812, 
was the daughter of a physician. She died June 27, 
1890. 

Lucius F. C. Garvin was born in Knoxville, Tenn., 
November 13, 1841, his father, an educator of note, 
being then a professor in East Tennessee University. 
Soon after the death of her husband Mrs. Garvin 
came from Eastern Tennessee to Sunderland, Mass., 
remaining for a brief time, the journey then taking 
three weeks to accomplish by wagon, boat and train. 
Later Mrs. Garvin and her son, Lucius F. C., located 
in Greensboro, N. C., where he attended private 
school in Greensboro. He completed his college 
preparation at New Gordon, now Guilford College, 
near Greensboro, and in 1858, at the age of sixteen, 
entered Amherst College. He was graduated in 1862, 
a short time prior to attaining his twenty-first year, 
and during his last college year taught a winter school 
at Sunderland, Mass. After graduation he taught 
a full school term at Ware, Mass. He served in 
1862 and 1863 as a private in Company E, Fifty-first 
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Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel A. B. R. Sprague, of Worcester, 
and saw service under General Foster, mainly in 
Eastern North Carolina, very near the locality in 
which he had formerly lived. 

_ After the war Dr. Garvin returned to Massachu- 
setts, and taught a select school at Leverett, and at 
the same time privately studied medicine. Early in 
the year 1864 he came to Pawtucket, as a student of 
‘medicine under Dr. Sylvanus Clapp, and from there 
entered Harvard Medical College, whence he was 
graduated M. D. with the class of 1867. During his 
last year in medical college he was an interne at 
Boston City Hospital, ten months in the surgical 
-and two months in the medical departments. After 
graduation he at once began practice in Pawtucket, 
starting with a debt of $300, which he had borrowed 
to enable him to complete his last year at medical 
school. He did not long remain in Pawtucket, but 
‘soon moved to Lonsdale, R. I., remaining in his first 
location nine years, until 1876, then moving to his 
present location in Lonsdale, which he built. There 
he has rounded out more than a half century of medi- 
cal practice, 1867-1918, nearly the entire fifty-one 
years having been spent in Lonsdale. He is a mem- 
ber of the Providence and Rhode Island State Medi- 
cal societies, is a physician of skill and devotion, 
deeply-beloved by a large clientele and _ highly- 
esteemed. 

A Democrat in politics, Dr. Garvin soon forged 
to the front as a leader of his party in his town, and 
finally became a State leader of the Democracy. His 
first political office was town moderator, which office 
he held in Cumberland in 1881. In 1883 he was elected 
to the lower body of the Legislature, and has served 
under thirteen reélections and three times has been 
elected State Senator. He was the Democratic candidate 
for Congress from the Second Rhode Island district, in 
1894, 1896, 1898, 1900 and 1906, defeated each time, 
but always polling a large vote in excess of the nor- 
mal Democratic number. He was elected governor of 
Rhode Island in November, 1902, reélected in 1903, 
1904, 1905, each time the standard bearer of the 
Democracy advocating proportional representation 
and the single tax also the Constitutional initiative as 
a means to those ends. He is a member of the relig- 
ious society of Bell Street Chapel, member of Ballou 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Central 
Falls, his fraternity, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Amherst 
Chapter. 

‘Dr. Garvin married (first), December 23, 1860, 
Lucy Waterman Southmayd, of Middletown, Conn., 
who died January 20, 1892. They were the parents of 
three daughters: Ethel, Norma, and Florence. He 
married (second), April 2, 1907, Sarah Emma Tom- 
linson,’ of Lonsdale, R. I. They are the par- 
ents of two sons: Lucius, born February 2, 1908; and 
Sumner, August 6, 1909. The family home is at No. 
577 Broad street, Lonsdale. 


‘CHARLES EDWARD ANGELL—From the clos- 
ing of his school years until the present, Mr. Angell 
has been engaged in machine work or machine build- 
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ing, his Providence plant being one of the most mod- 
ernly-equipped and efficiently-managed. He is a son 
of that Jeremiah O. Angell, who was known all along 
the New England coast as a boat builder and yachts- 
man. He was one of the best known of Narragansett 
Bay characters, having begun in youth the carrying 
of pleasure parties in sailing craft. He not only 
sailed, but designed and built his own boats, rarely 
owning one by purchase if it was to be sailed by him- 
self. He was a skillful designer and in the yachts he 
built, both for himself and others, he embodied new 
ideas that meant speed and stability, his yachts com- 
ing first over the finish line so frequently that his col- 
lection of trophies became valuable. The “North 
Star,” a forty-eight foot sloop-rigged yacht, was his 
most famous craft, and brought her builder consider- 
able fame. He was a handsome, hearty, whole-souled 
man, possessed of many virtues, and a friend to every- 
body. 

Charles E. Angell is a great-grandson of Colonel 
Israel Angell, a brave officer of the Revolution, and 
a descendant of Thomas Angell, who came to Provi- 
dence with Roger Williams. The line of descent from 
Thomas Angell to Charles E. Angell, of Providence, 
is through the founder’s son, John Angell, and his 
wife, Ruth (Field) Angell; their son, Hope Angell, 
and his wife, Lydia (Olney) Angell; their son, Oliver 
Angell, and his wife, Naomi (Smith) Angell; their 
son, Colonel Israel Angell, of Revolutionary fame, 
and his second wife, Susannah (Wright) Angell; 
their son, Luther Angell, and his wife, Patience 
(Smith) Angell; their son, Jeremiah Olney Angell, 
the Narragansett Bay boat builder and vessel owner, 
and his wife, Maria (Burlingame) Angell; their son, 
Charles Edward Angell, the engine builder of Provi- 
dence, whose useful career is the inspiration of this 
review. Jeremiah Olney Angell, born in North Prov- 
idence, R. I., July 16, 1820, died in Providence, August 
29, 1869. He married Maria Burlingame, daughter of 
State Senator Lyman Burlingame, of Cumberland, R. 
I., and his wife, Alpha (Cook) Burlingame. 

Charles Edward Angell was bor in Providence, 
May 4, 1865, and continued a resident of his native 
city until May, 1916, when he removed to his new 
home in East Providence. After completing his 
courses of public school instruction, he entered the 
employ of W. O. Talcott, manufacturer of belt hooks. 
Simeon Budlong soon afterward became a partner, 
the firm Talcott & Budlong continuing until January 
7, 1885, when that firm dissolved and Mr. Angell with 
Mr. Budlong organized the firm of Simeon Budlong 
& Company, their principal place of business, No. 3 
Washington street. Four years later, on January 1, 
1889, they moved to the Billings building, No. 21 
Eddy street. Until the removal to Eddy street, belt 
hook manufacture had been the sole business of the 
firm, but after the removal to the larger quarters, Mr. 
Angell added the machine shop, a department of 
especial interest to him, which gradually absorbed 
almost his entire time and energy. In 1891 he pur- 
chased the Budlong interest and for nine years con- 
ducted both departments, then in 1900 sold his belt 
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hook department and has since been the machinist 
and engine builder. 

In March, 1900, after divorcing the two depart- 
ments of the business, Mr. Angell bought all the pat- 
terns, engine parts and records of Armington & Sims 
and of the Eastern Engine companies of Providence, 
and created from his own shop and these purchases 
a new business, which has developed into the valu- 
able enterprise and plant of which Mr. Angell is 
the sole owner and manager. In March, 1908, the 
Billings block burned and necessitated Mr. Angell 
securing larger quarters, so in May, 1908, he removed 
to No. 223 Aborn street, his present location. Engines 

_and high-grade machinery is the plant’s specialty, and 
nothing is lacking in perfection of equipment and 
efficiency of management to produce the finest of 
machines and engines. Mr. Angell is a business man 
of strong quality, and has few interests outside his 
own business which he has built up from the small 
beginning as a department of Simeon Budlong & 
Company. He has won high reputation in the line of 
activity he has pursued from youth, and is one of the 
real factors in community progress. Mr. Angell is a 
Democrat in his political faith, but is independent in 
action. He is a member of the Rhode Island Branch 
of the Society of the Cincinnati through descent from 
Colonel Israel Angell, an original member. He is a 
member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
and of other organizations. 

Mr. Angell married, May 18, 1892, in Worcester, 
Mass., Evelyn E. Munroe, of Worcester, 


PRESCOTT TILLINGHAST HILL—In the 
homestead of Providence, in which he maintains his 
office and practices his profession, Dr. Hill was born. 
His father, Dr. Lester Seneca Hill, long lived and prac- 
ticed his profession, father and son both eminent phy- 
sicians, but not contemporaries at any time. Dr. Hill 
descends from the ancient Rhode Island family founded 
by Jonathan Hill, one of the numerous pioneers of this 
family in New England prior to 1660. But little is 
known of Jonathan Hill further than that he lived 
in Portsmouth, Warwick, and elsewhere in Rhode Is- 
land, and that he died in 1690, leaving sons: Robert, 
Jonathan, Henry and others. 

Dr. Lester Seneca Hill died in Providence, R. I., after 
a useful and successful career, September 7, 1907. He 
served four years in the Civil War with both light and 
heavy Rhode Island batteries, and in after years served 
his fellowmen as an agent of healing instead of de- 
struction. His career as a physician was a long and 
honorable one, and he was held in the highest esteem. 
He was a prominent member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and through his patriotic ancestry gained ad- 
mission to the Sons of the American Revolution and 
other societies in which war service or Colonial an- 
cestry is the basis of membership. Dr. Lester Seneca 
Hill married Elfrida Elnora Remington, of ancient 
Rhode Island family, she also deceased. 

Prescott Tillinghast Hill was born in Providence, R. 
I., at No. 225 Broad street, now his residence and office, 
August 10, 1835. He completed graded and high school 
courses, finishing with graduation, class of 1902, going 
thence to Brown University, whence he was graduated 


A. B., class of 1906. Choosing his father’s professio: 
he entered Harvard Medical School, and in 1911 we 
awarded his M. D. with the class of that year. T 
following two years were almost entirely spent in 
General Hospital, Hartford, Conn., as a member of t 
staff, Dr. Hill specializing and concentrating his stud! 
on pulmonary cases. In 1913 he returned to his nativ 
city and to the house of his birth, and there he has sine 
practised his profession, the second Dr. Hill to occup! 
the same offices and to win a high place in public eg 
teem. In addition to his private practice he is visitins 
physician to St. Elizabeth's Home; assistant visitini 
physician to the medical out-patient department ¢ 
Providence City Hospital; visiting physician to t 
pulmonary department of the Providence City Hos 
pital; visiting physician to Lakeside Home, and ex 
terne in the pulmonary out-patient department c 
Rhode Island Hospital. He also examines fo 
the Aetna, New England Mutual and the State Mu 
tual Life Insurance companies, and has a great dea 
of special practice in pulmonary diseases. He is a mem 
ber of the Rhode Island and Providence Medical asso 
ciations; the Providence Medical Literary Association 
Orphans Lodge, No. 36, Free and Accepted Masons: 
Grace Protestant Episcopal Church; and is a Repub 
lican in politics. His fraternity is Beta Theta Pi, 0 
Brown University, his club the Central of Providence 

Dr. Hill married, December 27, 1909, Eva Fenner, o 
Providence, they the parents of a daughter, Marjori 
Howland, born November 24, 1910. 


PATRICK JOSEPH McCARTHY—“A | tru 
friend, a warm-hearted, clear-headed, helpful man, an¢ 
a loyal, patriotic American.’ So spoke a citizen 0 
Providence of Patrick J. McCarthy, ex-mayor of tha 
city, an executive, who, fearless in the discharge of hi 
duty and in his disregard of party, won universal com 
mendation for his administration of civic affairs during 
his two terms as mayor of Providence. As a lawye: 
he has been successful, enjoying the esteem of th 
court and the bar. His Providence residence began i1 
1863, and thirteen years later he graduated from thi 
machine shop to the practice of law, having gained hi 
first knowledge of the law from self study of Black 
stone and Kent, while yet being employed at his trade 
He financed his own law course through Harvard, anc 
when awarded his LL. B., class of 1876, he returned t 
Providence, and there has won high standing as lawyer 
public official, and citizen. His start in life was no 
conspicuous, both parents dying at the end of the voy 
age to the United States, from Ireland, the orphanex 
infant being cared for by a Boston Benevolent Society 
connected with the Roman Catholic Cathedral. But thi 
handicap was overcome, and he grew to manhood fille: 
with a laudable ambition to rise in the world. Every 
thing he did was toward that end, and he laid the goo 
foundation of a common English education upon whicl 
to buikd his future. He was fortunate in his associa 
tions and to Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s (o 
Harvard University) kindly interest Mr. McCarth 
traces the desire and aspirations toward a higher, bette 
plane of life. But no circumstance nor associatio: 
could furnish the motive power whch drove the la 
onward, that came from within, and to his own forc 
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of character, courage and initiative he owes the posi- 
tion he now holds at the bar, and in the regard of his 
_ fellowmen. 

Patrick Joseph McCarthy, youngest of the seven sons 
of Patrick and Alice (Cullen) McCarthy, was born in 
County Sligo, Ireland, in 1848, and when an infant 
was brought to the United States by his parents. Ere 
the ship landed in Boston, and while yet in quarantine 
at Deer Island, in the harbor, both parents died, and the 
young child was taken in care by strange but loving 
hearts. Until eight years of age he was in the care of 
the Society which took him, then from that age until 

fourteen years he attended a day school in the winter 
season in Somerville, Mass., and for a few years at- 
tended night school at old Cambridge, the latter school 
_having been established by Professor Norton, and asso- 
ciates, one of whom was Charles William Eliott, of 
Harvard University. To this school in Cambridge work- 
ing boys of Somerville, were admitted, and the boy 
gladly availed himself of the opportunities it offered 
him, both in tuition and association. At the age of 
twenty he moved to Providence, R. I., where he resided 
with his eldest brother John, while learning a trade. 
_ After accumulating a small capital, he became ambitious 
to go into business on his own account, and as a pre- 
liminary he made occasional investments in real estate. 
He was so uniformly successful that he decided to 
make real estate operating his life work. To fit himself 
better for that business, he decided to acquire some 
knowledge of real estate law, and began the study of 
standard authorities, Blackstone, Kent and Washburn. 
As he progressed in his study the ambition to become 
a lawyer seized him, and all thought of real estate was 
lost. After reaching a certain point of study, and hay- 
ing accumulated the necessary funds he entered Harvard 
Law School, and was graduated LL. B., class of 1876. 
With his newly acquired degree Mr. McCarthy returned 
to Providence, was admitted to the Rhode Island bar, 
began practice at once, and was established in public 
favor in a very short time. He has since been admitted 
to all Federal courts of the district, and to the United 
States Supreme Court, his practice now extending to 
all of these courts. Professionally he ranks high, and 
the is a powerful advocate of any cause to which he 
allies himself. He has no taste for criminal law practice. 
He is a member of the local and State bar associations, 
is attorney for the Clear Title Land Company, 1n- 
corporated, transacting his legal business from offices 
Nos. 505 and 506 Westminster street. 

A Democrat in politics, Mr. McCarthy was always in- 
terested in public affairs, and held decided views upon 
all questions which came before the public for discus- 
sion and settlement. He shunned public office for many 

_ years but finally was induced to allow his name to go 
upon a fusion ticket. This was in 1889, and with little 
effort upon his own part he was elected a member of 
the Common Council of the city of Providence. He 
was not bound by party obligation, and acted independ- 
ently in all matters before the Council, serving all the 
people, not a party. He was re-elected in 1890, 1892 
and 1894. During the legislative years, 1891-92 and 1903, 
he served his district as representative to the General 
Assembly, there completing a record of usefulness, 
making a strong stand against the granting of special 
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privileges to public service corporations without ade- 
quate compensation therefor. He was the principal 
factor in procuring transfer tickets in street cars— 
Rhode Island. In 1903, he was again elected assembly- 
man, and in November, 1906, was elected mayor of 
Providence, being again elected to the same office in 
1907. His record as mayor was endorsed by his fellow 
citizens who bear testimony to his fair and impartial 
discharge of his duties. Although his nomination to 
both assembly and mayoralty came from the Demo- 
cratic party and were duly appreciated, Mayor Mc- 
Carthy was a mayor of the city and not of a faction. 
He knew neither friend nor foe in the performance of 
duty, and fearlessly went forward wherever his con- 
science approved. He retired from office stronger in 
public esteem than when he was inaugurated, and his 
administration marks an epoch in city government. 

Genial and hospitable, Mr. McCarthy has many friends 
who are bound to him by even more than the ordinary 
ties of friendship. In his younger years the stage ap- 
pealed to him strongly, and he was well known in ama- 
teur theatricals, Shakespearean readings and entertain- 
ments. He is fond of good literature and of the social 
side of life, renewing in the society of friends and 
books the strength needed for the serious duties with 
which he has so amply provided himself. 

Mr. McCarthy married in 1875, Anne M. McGinney, 
of Providence, who died in 1880, leaving three children. 
One of these children is still living, Mary Josephine, 
who married William H. Bannon of Central Falls, R. 
I., now general manager of the Mansfield Bleachery, 
of Mansfield, Mass. 


SIMEON B. TILLEY—While not with the seven- 
teenth century settlers of New England, William Tilley, 
the ancestor of Simeon B. Tilley, of Providence, came 
early in the eighteenth century and founded one of the 
large and influential families of Rhode Island. This 
William Tilley was a nephew of another William Tilley, 
a rope maker, who preceded his nephew to the New 
England Colony and resided in Boston, a member of 
the Old South Church and the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company until his death in 1717. William 
Tilley, the nephew, was born in Devonshire, England, 
about 1685, son of John Tilley. In 1710 William Tilley, 
the uncle, sent to England for the sons of his brother 
John to come over, and in response three of them, John, 
James and William Tilley, came to Boston and for a 
time were with their uncle. They then separated, John 
going to. New York State; James to New London, 
Conn.; and William going to Newport, R. IL, in 1732, 
and establishing a rope walk. He married Dorcas 
Earle, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth (Slocum) 
Earle. He died in Newport about 1755. 

(II) Deacon William Tilley, son of William and 
Dorcas (Earle) Tilley, was born in Newport, R. L., 
October 19, 1738, and followed his father’s business, 
rope manufacturing. His rope walks were upon 
Kay street, on lands he owned running from Truro 
street, and he was the owner of a large tract east of 
Vernon street. He was a prominent Baptist, long a 
member of the Second Church of Newport, and for 
forty years a deacon of that church. He died April 14, 
1825, having lived a life of piety and usefulness, and for 
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sixty years lived in the conscientious discharge of 
religious and moral duties, and as husband, father, son, 
brother and friend fulfilled every obligation. 

Deacon Tilley married (first), October 25, 1759, Eliz- 
abeth Rogers, of Middletown, R. I., daughter of Jere- 
miah and Patience Rogers. She died August 28, 1800, 
aged fifty-nine, and he married (second), in January, 
1802, Catherine Sabine, of Rehoboth, who died October 
15, 1817. He married (third), November 4, 1821, Eliz- 
abeth Reed, who died January 3, 1836, aged eighty-six 
years. The family home was on Elizabeth street, New- 
port, near the Jewish Cemetery. Deacon Tilley and his 
first wife were the parents of seventeen sons and daugh- 
ters, thirteen of whom lived to years of maturity. At 
the time of his death Deacon Tilley had living: ten 
children, seventy-nine grandchildren and forty-four 
great-grandchildren. 

(III) John Tabor Tilley, fourteenth child of Deacon 
William Tilley and his first wife, Elizabeth (Rogers) 
Tilley, was born in Newport, April 5, 1778, and died 
August 22, 1828. He, like his father and grandfather, 
was a rope manufacturer. He married, April 20, 1800, 
Margaret Nicoll, born March 23, 1780, died October 1, 
1864, daughter of John and Sarah (Bouton) Nicoll, 
and great-granddaughter of William Nicoll, speaker of 
the New York House of Assembly, and great-great- 
granddaughter of Mathias Nicoll, third mayor of New 
York. They were the parents of nine sons and daugh- 
ters, and their sixth child, William J. Tilley, was the 
father of Simeon B. Tilley, of Providence. 

(IV) William J. Tilley, of the fourth generation of 
his family in Rhode Island, was born in Newport, 
October 5, 1811, and died April 30, 1885. He was a 
leading merchant tailor on South Main street, Provi- 
dence, for several years, then retired and devoted him- 
self to the management of estates for others, and to real 
estate dealings. He was a man of great energy, an 
ardent Republican and devout Baptist. At one time he 
was city assessor and on property values his opinion 
was authoritative. He married, September 11, 1838, Jane 
Barker, born January 5, 1820, daughter of Simeon 
Barker, of Middletown, R. I. They were the parents 
of three sons and a daughter: William H., born in 
1840, died Nov. 5, 1843; Simeon B., of further mention; 
Emma J., the widow of Herbert L. Perry, of Boston; 
William J. (2), who enlisted as a drummer boy in Com- 
pany H, Tenth Regiment, Rhode Island Volunteer In- 
fantry, served during the Civil War, was later and for 
years railway postal clerk, died November 19, 1909. 

(V) Simeon B. Tilley, second son of William J. and 
Jane (Barker) Tilley, was born in Providence, R. L., 
September 4, 1843. After completing public school 
courses of study, grammar and high, he spent one year 
at Greenwich Seminary, then for a time was engaged 
as a bank clerk in Providence. He spent two years in 
California after leaving the bank, then returned to 
Providence, entering the employ of George F. Young 
& Brothers, the wholesale and retail tobacco manu- 
facturers and dealers. He was cashier and office man- 
ager for that firm for many years, retiring but a few 
years ago. He is an Independent in politics, but has 
devoted his life to his business to the exclusion of pol- 
 itical clubs or fraternal activities. 

Mr. Tilley married, in Providence, Abbie F. Foyer, 


daughter of Robert Foyer, a leading designer, long as’ 
sociated with W. W. Sprague and the Cranston Prin 
Works. Mr. and Mrs. Tilley’s only child, Rober 
Foyer, born December 16, 1892, died January 28, 189 


JOSEPH BAKER, JR.—When John Gorham, 03 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company, went to Londo: 
in 1852, he worked for Haynes Brothers, silversmiths; 
and alongside of him at his work was a skilled work- 
man, one Joseph Baker, of whom he formed a hig 
opinion. After John Gorham returned to Providence 
he sent for Joseph Baker, offering him work in the 
Gorham plant. This offer was accepted, and in 1852 
Joseph Baker with his son, Joseph (2) Baker, who wag 
then a child of two years, arrived in Providence! 
Sixty-five years have since elapsed, the elder Baker hag 
long since gone to his reward after years of usefulness 
with the Gorham Manufacturing Company, and the child 
of two years is now the retired silversmith of sixty- 
seven years, most of which was spent in the service of 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company, his father, Joseph 
Baker, Sr., bearing the distinction of being the first 
employee of that company to be retired upon a pension. 

Joseph Baker, Sr., born in London, England, March 
31, 1822, died in Providence, R. I., January 21, 1901, was 
a silversmith and skilled worker in fine metals. He 
came to Providence, in 1853, at the personal request of 
John Gorham, of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
and from that year until his death was in the employ 
of that company as a molder and caster of silver, and 
as a spoon maker. His school years were limited, but 
he thirsted for knowledge, and all his life was a student 
and reader, a patron of lecture courses, with the result 
that he was one of the best-informed of men. He 
married Eleanor Scott, born in England. 

Joseph Baker, Jr., son of Joseph and Eleanor (Scott) 
Baker, was born in London, England, January 2, 1851, 
but two years later was brought to Providence, R. I., by 
his parents, and in that city the years, sixty-one, which 
have since intervened, have been spent. He attended 
the public schools in Providence until fourteen years of 
age, then entered the employ of the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company, in the die cutting department, thor- 
oughly mastering the trade of die cutter and becoming 
one of the company’s experts. He began with the com- 
pany in 1865, and until 1878 was employed in die cutting 
as a journeyman, but in the latter year was promoted 
foreman of that department, a position he filled until 
January 5, 1915, when he was automatically retired under 
the company’s rule, retiring on a pension, which was 
granted every employee at the end of fifty years of un- 
interrupted service. Mr. Baker is now a retired em- 
ployee of the company, after half a century of faithful, 
efficient service, fully appreciated by those with whom 
he was so long associated and held in high esteem as a 
citizen. 

Mr. Baker is a trustee of the Gorham Savings Bank, 
and president of the Roger Williams Savings Fund 
and Loan Association. As a member of the City 
Council since 1906, elected as a Republican, he has ren- 
dered valued service on the floor and in committee was 
especially valuable, and since 1910 has been chairman 


‘of the committee on claims, and in that important chair- 


manship he has won the highest commendation of the 


’ , 
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press for his careful, just and speedy settlement of 
claims. He is a member of Nestell Lodge, No. 37, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Providence Chapter, No. 
1, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, No. 1, 
Royal and Select Masters; and is the present recorder 
of Calvary Commandery, No. 13, Knights Templar. 
Of the latter body he is also a past commander. 

Twice married, Mr. Baker has three children: Mrs. 
Fred G. Dietz, of Plainfield, Mass.; Walter J. Baker, 
of Bridgeport, Conn; issue of first marriage. Mrs. 
Victor E. Marshall, of Everett, Mass., is a child of his 
second marriage. 


ELLEN MARIA HINDS., D. O.—In the year 
1856, William Henry Hinds, then a young man of sev- 
enteen, came from his Massachusetts home to Provi- 
dence, R. I., and entered the employ of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company. Five years later, on the out- 
break of the Civil War, he enlisted in the Union Army. 
After the war he returned to Providence, and built up 
a large and prosperous drug business, and for forty- 
two years continued in that business, retiring with the 
distinction ‘of being the oldest druggist in the State. 
The name is perpetuated in professional circles in 
Providence by his only daughter, Ellen Maria Hinds, a 
practicing osteopathic physician of the city, a lady of 
high professional reputation, who since beginning prac- 
tice in Providence, immediately after her graduation 
from the Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, has 
built up a large clientele. 

Dr. Hinds is of the ninth generation of her family 
in New England, tracing to John Hinds, the first set- 
tler, who came from England to Massachusetts not later 
than 1637. The name is spelled differently in early 
records, but from this first settler, James Hinds, sprang 
the many families: Hinds, Hines, Hynes, Hyndes, found 
so frequently in New England. 

James Hinds, the founder, settled in Salem, Mass., 
and there owned a farm, but later he moved to South- 
old, L. I., and there died in 1652, leaving a widow 
Mary. From James Hinds the line of descent to Dr. 
Ellen M. Hinds, of Providence, is through John Hinds, 
eldest son of James and Mary Hinds. 

John Hinds removed from Lancaster to Woburn, 
Mass., in 1676, his home there a garrison house under 
John Moore in 1704. But he finally returned to Lan- 
caster, where he died March 20, 1720. By his second 
‘wife, Mary, widow of James Butler, he had several 
children, the line being traced in this branch through his 
eldest son John (2). 

‘John (2) Hinds was born in Brookfield, Mass., Jan- 
uary 19, 1683, and died there October 10, 1747. He was 
a member of the garrison of Fort Drummer under Cap- 
‘tain Thomas Buckminster, and about ten years prior 
to his death built a mill on Horse Pond. He married a 
widow, Hannah (Whitaker) Corliss, of Haverhill, who 
survived him and took a third husband. John and 
Hannah Hinds were the parents of thirteen children, 
and at the time of the death of the mother they were all 
living, as were eighty-two grandchildren, and thirteen 
great-grandchildren. Descent is through Corliss, the 
eighth child. 

Corliss Hinds was born in Brookfield, Mass., April 
28, 1724, and died there in 1821. He was a soldier of 


the Colonial Army prior to the Revolution, and for 
several years was a member of the Committee of Saf- 
ety, 1780-89. He married (first), Janet McMaster, of 
Brookfield, and reared a large family, Cornelius, the 
eldest being head of the fifth generation. 

Cornelius Hinds was born March 17, 1743, and, died 
at Hubbardstown, Mass., August 23, 1812. He was a sol- 
dier of the French and Indian War, selectman, and a 
man of good repute. He married Martha Howe, who 
died May 15, 1802. They were the parents of six sons, 
Cornelius (2) the third. 

Cornelius (2) Hinds was born at Barre, Mass., 
December 3, 1775, and died at Hubbardstown, April 3, 
1848, a farmer. He married Hannah Waite, born July 
26, 1778, died December 27, 1839, both buried in Hub- 
bardstown. Hiram Dana, great-grandfather of Ellen 
M. Hinds, was a third son. 

Hiram Dana Hinds was born February 13, 1807, and 
died at Athol, Mass., October 3, 1879. Most of his life 
was spent in Athol, where he was a manufacturer of 
boots and shoes. He married Elemanda Woodward. 
They were the parents of seven children, William Henry 
being the fourth son and fifth child. 

William Henry Hinds was born in Athol, Mass, Feb-: 
ruary 25, 1839, and died at his home in Providence, R. 
I., March 10, 1913. He attended the public schools and 
remained at home until the age of seventeen, when he 
entered the employ of the Gorham Silver Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Providence, R. I. There he learned the 
silversmith’s trade, but five years later, in 1861, he 
marched away with his friends and neighbors in the 
Second Regiment, Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 
to protect the flag from disgrace. His work in the army 
as postmaster of the brigade gained him the title, “The 
soldier’s friend,’ and General Wheaton once said that 
the influence of William H. Hinds did more to keep 
his soldiers up to the mark of moral fitness than any 
other agency. In 1868 he began his long career as a 
druggist by forming a partnership with Mason B. Wood, 
and buying the Gideon Calder drug store at the corner 
of South Main and Transit streets, continuing business 
there under the firm name of Wood & Hinds. In 1871 
he bought his partner out, and continued the business 
alone until 1886. He opened a second drug store, in 
1885, at the corner of Governor and Power streets, and 
in 1886 sold the South Main street store. Thereafter, 
until 1910, he devoted all his energy to the Governor 
street store. For forty-two years a successful drug- 
gist was his record, and in 1910 he retired permanently 
from business. Mr. Hinds was an earnest temperance 
worker, a member of Prescott Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, and of the Union Baptist Church. He was a 
man of genial, social disposition, and of wide charities, 
without ostentation. 

On June 14, 1861, Mr. Hinds married Mary Eliza- 
beth McCrillis, born March 9, 1839, daughter of Amos 
Howe and Tabitha Wood (Hopkins) McCrillis, a 
greatniece of Stephen Hopkins, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence for Rhode Island. Mrs. Hinds 
survived her husband but one year, dying April 29, 
1914. Mrs. Hinds was a woman well-known in char- 
itable and philanthropic work, especially such as were a 
part of the work of the Baptist denomination. 
was a charter member of the first Young Women’s 


She . 
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Christian Association organized in Rhode Island, and 
its first recording secretary. She was a charter mem- 
ber of the City Missionary Society of Providence, and 
its first treasurer, serving for a number of years. She 
was a member of the board of managers of the Rhode 
Island Nursery Association; president of the Women’s 
Baptist Home Mission Society of Rhode Island for 
fifteen years, and vice-president of the board of man- 
agers of the Women’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society for twenty-two years. Mr. and Mrs. Hinds 
were the parents of a daughter, Ellen Maria. 

Ellen Maria Hinds, only child of William Henry and 
Mary Elizabeth (McCrillis) Hinds, was born in Prov- 
idence, R. I., March 1, 1866. She passed the graded 
and high school courses of study, finishing with grad- 
uation from the High School, class of 84. She then 
entered Smith College, whence she was graduated with 
the degree of B. A., class of ’89. After graduation 
from the later college Miss Hinds engaged in Young 
Women’s Christian Association work, and for seven 
years was general secretary of the Providence Evan- 
gelical Young Women’s Christian Association. In 1904, 
she went to Haverhill, Mass., to organize a Young 
Women’s Christian Association there, and remained as 
its general secretary for three years. At the end of 
ten successful years of Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation work, Miss Hinds resigned and soon after be- 
gan the study of osteopathy, entering the Massachusetts 
College of Osteopathy, whence she was graduated in 
the class of 1913. She opened offices in Providence, and 
is now well established. She is a member of various 
societies, professional, educational, and social, her relig- 
ious affiliation being with the Union Baptist Church. 


WILLIAM H. DRAPER—Brought by his par- 
ents to the United States when a boy of eight years, 
Mr. Draper, now a substantial business man of Provi- 
dence, R. I., specializing in real estate, has but a dim 
personal knowledge of any other land than this. About 
thirty-five years ago (1883), he first located in Provi- 
dence, entering mercantile life in a small way, and from 
that year he has steadily advanced in substance and in 
public regard. He is a man of energy, has prospered 
through his own efforts and enterprise, and fairly won 
his way to success. He is a son of Noah (2) Draper, 
and grandson of Noah (1) Draper, both of English 
birth, and of ancient English family. 

Noah (1) Draper, a reed-maker of Hyde, England, 
later was a twister, and all his life engaged in some phase 
’ of cloth manufacture. He was a skilled textile worker, 
labored long and hard, but he and men of his class 
developed cloth manufacture into an art as well as a 
tremendous source of income and wealth for the Nation. 
He lived through a period of wonderful development 
in textile machinery, and was an instrument in effecting 
some of these improvements. He married and each of 
his five sons became textile workers, and men of earnest, 
upright, steadfast lives. Noah (1) Draper died in 
1866, aged eighty-six years. 

Noah (2) Draper, son of Noah (1) Draper and his 
second wife, Mary (Openshaw) Draper, was born at 
Flowerfield, Ashton-under- Lyme, Lancashire, England, 
October 14, 1833, and died in Pawtucket, R. L., July 2, 
1908. He was quite young when his mother died, and 


early in life his schooldays ended, and mill work sub: 
stituted, his particular line of education being the ar: 
of weaving. He possessed natural mechanical ability 
and in course of time he graduated from the weaving 
department to the position of loom fixer. This work 
became more complicated as new looms and machines 
came into use, the textile mills always furnishing a fer: 
tile field for the inventive genius and mechanical expert 

In August, 1869, he came to the United States, intend- 
ing to invest the money he had saved from his earnings 
in a farm, and thereafter breathe the pure air of the 
country and be forever free from the unhealthy condi- 
tions under which his former life had been lived. But 
he found conditions here not as favorable to his ex: 
periment in agriculture as he had expected, and he 
decided to follow his trade for a time. He located a’ 
Hebronville, Mass., there securing employment in the 
B. B. & R. Knight mill, and for fifteen years he con: 
tinued a textile worker. He gradually became inter- 
ested in real estate dealing, buying, building and selling 
improved and unimproved property, finally making that 
his sole business. About 1883 he moved to Pawtucket 
R. L, there becoming heavily interested and becoming 
an important factor in real estate operations. He was 
successful in his undertakings, and through sound judg- 
ment and careful investment acquired a competence 
In politics he was a Republican, and in religious con- 
nection a member of the Methodist Episcopal church 
Earnest, public-spirited and upright he occupied a high 
place in public regard, and at the age of seventy-five 
passed to his reward. Noah (2) Draper married (first) 
April 23, 1854, in England, Hannah Rayner, born in 
Denton, Lancashire, August 21, 1824, died in Pawtucket, 
R. L, April 19, 1899, daughter of William Rayner. : 

William H. Draper, only son and second child of 
Noah (2) Draper, and his first wife, Hannah (Rayner) 
Draper, was born at Hyde, Cheshire, England, October 
23, 1860, He attended school there for a time, but in 
1869 he was brought to the United States by his parents. 
their landing place being Boston. After attending the 
public schools at Hebronville, he became a mill worker, 
so continuing until 1881. He then entered commercial] 
life as a traveling salesman for a manufacturing jewelry 
house, continuing “on the road” for two years. In 
1883 he opened a jewelry store on North Main street, 
Providence, under his own name, and from a small 
beginning built up a substantial retail jewelry business. 
For ten years he continued a jewelry merchant, but in 
the meantime was investing in real estate as oppor- 
tunity afforded and his finances allowed. In 1893 he 
sold his jewelry business and has since conducted a 
real estate business, both as a broker and asa prin- 
cipal. He has won his way to high position in his 
particular field of activity, has prospered financially, 
and is held in high regard by his business associates. 
Genial and of attractive personality, he has many 
friends, and may review his career from the standpoint 
of the successful man. He is a member of the Bene- 
volent and Protective Order of Elks, the Ponham 
Club, the West Side Club, and the Edgewood Yacht 
Club, of which he is ex- -commedoré 

Mr. Draper married, March 20, 1888, Lizzie A. Math- 
eson, who was born in Pictou, Nova Scotia, daughter 
of Andrew and Nancy Matheson. 
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JOSEPH JAMES CUNNINGHAM—Among the 
lawyers who have in the last few years built up a good 
practice in Providence the name of Joseph James Cun- 
ningham ranks high. He holds an excellent position 
among his professional brethren, and his clientele is 
an indication of the respect accorded to his ability by 
the community-at-large. It should be a matter of great 
satisfaction to him that this success is due entirely to 
his own initiative, and is the achievement of his own 
personality, and not the result of favorable circum- 
stances. He is a native of Providence, having been born 
in what was then North Providence, May 19, 1873, the 
son of James and Mary (Owens) Cunningham, who 
are now both dead, James Cunningham having been a 
grocer in Providence. 

Joseph J. Cunningham attended the public schools. 
He was a lad of promise and ambition, so that after he 
hhad finished the grammar school and taken two years 
‘of the high school course he decided to go to Bryant 
and Stratton Business College: For five years after 
this he was assistant in his father’s store, and during 
this time he determined to become a lawyer and make 
that profession his life work. It was necessary that he 
‘should have a good foundation for his legal studies and 
‘accordingly he went to Seton Hall, from which he 
graduated in 1894, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
This he followed by a course of two years’ study at 
the Harvard Law School. He then went into the law 
office of Gorman & Egan, and became familiar with all 
the practical details of the calling. After this excellent 
‘training he was admitted to the bar in 1899, having 
passed the necessary examinations. Mr. Cunningham 
established himself in Providence where his labors have 
met with great encouragement and where he has built 
‘up an excellent practice. In 1912 he became associated 

with Jeremiah E. O’Connell, the firm name being Cun- 
ningham & O’Connell, with offices at Nos. 301-302 Gros- 
venor building. He has always taken a keen interest 
in political matters, he himself being a Democrat. He 
served on school committee from 1900 to 1906, and 
was various times a candidate on the Democratic ticket 
for Legislature and Common Council in the Tenth 
Ward. He is a member of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee and town committees of North Prov- 
idence. He is chairman of the Tenth Ward Legal Ad- 
visory Board, and is secretary of the State (Demo- 
cratic) Central Committee. He is a member of the 
North Providence Improvement Association, and has 
held the office of president and treasurer in the organ- 
ization. He is a trustee of the Fruithill Volunteer 
Firemen’s Association. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, of the Pen and Pencil Club, of the Rhode 
Island Bar Association, and of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, and served as president in 1915. He be- 
longs to St. Lawrence Roman Catholic Church. 
Mr. Cunningham married Mary E. Corcoran, in War- 
ren, Mass., November 27, 1907. 


WILLIAM WEST HUNT, M. D., one of the 
leading physicians of East Providence, where his name 
has been well known for the past three decades, is a 
member of a family which for generations has been 
associated with this region and that part of Massachu- 


setts lying near to Rhode Island. The Hunt family 
was founded at Rehoboth, Mass., in the early Colonial 
period, and various lines of descent from the immigrant 
ancestor, Lieutenant Peter Hunt, are represented at 
Attleboro and Seekonk, Mass., and at East Providence, 
Barrington and Pawtucket. 

(1) Lieutenant Peter Hunt was at Rehoboth, Mass., 
as early as 1643, when we have record of him as being 
one of the proprietors of that town. He was a freeman 
there, June 4, 1645, and was also a town officer. He 
was married to Elizabeth Smith, daughter of Henry 
and Judith Smith, who came from Norfolkshire in 
England. Mr. Hunt’s will was probated December 26, 
1692, and he was buried on October 21, of that same 
year. His widow survived him until 1724, when she 
was also the widow of Isaac Williams, whom she had 
married later. Lieutenant Peter Hunt and his wife 
were the parents of the following children: Sarah, 
born Jany. 21, 1646; Judith, April 12, 1648; Peter, Jr., 
June 11, 1650; Enoch, Feb. 28, 1652; Elizabeth, March 
1, 1654; John, Oct. 15, 1656; Mary, June 15, 1658; 
Ephraim, mentioned below; Tabitha, Sept. 14, 1663; 
Daniel, Feby. 14, 1665; Benjamin, Sept. 29, 1668, and 
Nathaniel, Dec, 31, 1670. Lieutenant Peter Hunt, ac- 
cording to the author of the genealogy of the Hunt 
family, which was published in 1862-63, was a son of 
Enoch Hunt, who came from Tittenden, in the Parish 
of Lee, England, and who was at Weymouth, Mass., in 
1640, and a town officer in 1651. Enoch Hunt’s wife, 
Dorothie, was formerly the widow of Barker, 
Enoch Hunt died before 1647, his wife surviving him. 

(Il) Ephraim Hunt, son of Lieutenant Peter and 
Elizabeth (Smith) Hunt, was born March 31, 1661, at 
Rehoboth, and died at that place, May 9, 1694, having 
resided there all his life. He married Rebecca . 
who survived him, later marrying David Carpenter, of 
that place. To Ephraim Hunt and his wife the follow- 
ing children were born: Daniel, July 12, 1687; John, 
mentioned below; Sarah, Oct. 16, 1690; and Hannah, 
June 26, 1693. 

(III) John Hunt, son of Ephraim and Rebecca Hunt, 
was born March 9, 1688, at Rehoboth, and made his 
home there during his entire life, and there his death 
occurred October 15, 1751. He is spoken of in the old 
records as Lieutenant Hunt. He married, December 11, 
1712, Susannah Sweeting, and they were the parents of 
the following children: Sarah, born in 1716; Susannah, 
March 26, 1718; John, Feby. 20, 1719; Isaiah, July 16, 
1721; Hannah, Oct. 1, 1722; Simeon, mentioned below; 
Elizabeth, Aug. 21, 1726; Levi, Dec. 22, 1730; and Mol- 
lie, March 17, 1732. 

(IV) Simeon Hunt, son of John and Susannah 
(Sweeting) Hunt, was born January 15, 1724, at Re- 
hoboth, Mass. It was Simeon Hunt who first came to 
Providence, R. I., where the latter part of his life was 
spent. He married Elizabeth Donnison, and they were 
the parents of the following children: John, mentioned 
below; Simeon, Jr., born May 3, 1757, died Jany. 12, 
1758; Simeon, Jr. (2), May 4, 1761. 

(V) John (2) Hunt, eldest son of Simeon and Eliza- 
beth (Donnison) Hunt, was born July 11, 1755, at 
Providence, R. I, and died there May 31, 1819. He 
married Ruth Straight, and they were the parents of 
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the following children: Simeon, born March 11, 1789, 
died in 1872 at the town of South Cortland, N. fee 
Eliza D., born April 24, 1791, at Providence, died in 
that city, Sept. 18, 1872; Nancy, born June 7 or 9, 1793, 
died Aug. 1, 1794; John, born Aug. 8, 1795, died Sept. 
31, 17953 John Donnison, born July 2, 1796, died Aug. 
16, 1796; William Donnison, mentioned below; Mary 
Ann, born Oct. 3, 1800; and Abby S., born April Tt, 
1809. 

(VI) William Donnison Hunt, son of John (2) and 
Ruth (Straight) Hunt, was born December 20, 1797, at 
Providence, R. I., and made his home in East Provi- 
dence during part of his life. He was the owner of a 
large tract of land where Watchemoket Square in this 
city is now located. He was also the owner at one time 
of what afterwards came to be known as the old 
Mauren farm. In about 1836 he sold his properties in 
East Providence and purchased a large farm at Reho- 
both, where he spent the remainder of his days. He 
was a very successful farmer and became noted in this 
connection throughout the entire community. He was 
a man of broad and liberal views and of excellent judg- 
ment and strong character, and a great believer in the 
power of education, so that he saw to it that his child- 
ren had very superior advantages in this way, and as 
many as seven of them afterwards became teachers in 
the surrounding towns of Rehoboth, Swansea, East 
Providence, Pawtucket and Taunton. For many years 
he was a selectman of Seekonk, and also represented 
that place in the General Assembly of Massachusetts 
for a considerable period. William Donnison Hunt 
married, February 19, 1821, Lydia J. Chase, and they 
were the parents of the following children: Ann, born 
June 7, 1822, who became the wife of a Mr. Goff, of 
Attleboro, and the mother of Major W. H. Goff; John, 
born March 6, 1824, who was afterwards a member of 
the Massachusetts General Assembly; William D., born 
Oct. 19, 1825, died Oct. 28, 1847; Sarah Chase, born 
Oct. 15, 1827, became the wife of Horace G. Smith; 
Elizabeth Peck, born Feby. 11, 1830, became the wife of 
George H. Carpenter; Catherine Jenks, born Feby. 11, 
1832, made her home at Rehoboth; Samuel M., born 
Feby. 17, 1835, died in California in 1894; Simeon, men- 
tioned below; and George Henry, born Dec. 16, 1830, 
died in Feby., 1905. 

(VII) Dr. Simeon (2) Hunt, son of William Don- 
nison and Lydia J. (Chase) Hunt, and father of Dr. 
William West Hunt, of this sketch, was born April 27, 
1837, at Seekonk, Mass. He became a very famous 
physician at East Providence, where he established the 
practice which his son now continues so_ successfully. 
In childhood he attended the local public schools of 
Seekonk, and afterwards became a student at the famous 
Friends’ School of Providence, where he was prepared 
for college. He then entered Dartmouth College, where 
he took the usual classical course, and was graduated 
in 1862, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. As a 
young man he determined to adopt the medical profes- 
sion, and before his graduation from Dartmouth had 
already begun the study of this subject under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Phineas Spaulding, of Haverhill, N. H., in 
the winter of 1861. After leaving Dartmouth, he con- 
tinued his medical studies under Dr. A. B. Crosby, of 


Hanover, and Dr. Willian’ D. Buck, of Manchester. 


He was one of the seven members of his family wh 
became a teacher and acted as instructor in a number 
of schools, both public and private, between the years 
1857 and 1863. He also took two courses of lectures a 
Dartmouth Medical School, from which he was grad 
uated in October, 1864, with the degree of Doctor o: 
Medicine. Immediately thereafter he went to Corry, 
Pa., where he engaged in the practice of his profession 
and later continued this practice at Springfield, 
county, in that State, until 1867, in which year he re 
turned to East Providence, and from that date until 
his death, which occurred in 1916, continued to practise 
here. At the time of his death he was the oldest phyi 

cian of East Providence, and a man who was looke 
up to and admired by the entire community. He de- 
veloped a very large practice and enjoyed a popularity 
during the many years of his service here second to 
no physician in the community. While a student at 


‘Dartmouth, Dr. Hunt became a member of the Kappa 


Kappa Kappa college fraternity, the only chapter 0 
this fraternity, being founded by Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate and Charles B. Haddock, in 1842. He was also 
a Phi Beta Kappa man, and in 1878 was honored with 
the degree of Master of Arts by his alma mater. He 
was for many years an active member of the Provi- 
dence Medical Association, the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, and the American Medical Association, and 
was also affiliated with the American Public Health 
Association. He was a charter member and afterwards 
an honorary member of the Rhode Island Medico-Legal 
Society, and held the position of medical examiner for 
the Tenth District of East Providence for six years, 
between 1885 and 18901, being appointed to this respon- 
sible post by Governor Bourne. He was also a prom- 
inent Free Mason, being a charter member (1864) and 
past master of Rising Son Lodge, Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; and a member of Providence Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, Royal and 
Select Masters; Calvary Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar; Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine; Rhode Island Consistory, Scottish 
Rite; and of the Veteran Masonic Association. He also 
served his town as health officer from 1885 to 1887, 
and as a member of the school committee from. 1886 
to 1888. 

Dr. Simeon Hunt married, October 25, 1865, ana 
M. Balch, a daughter of Samuel W. Balch, of Lyme, 
N. H., and they became the parents of the following 
children: Charles Balch, born Sept. 2, 1866, died in in- 
fancy; William West, mentioned below; Charles Balch 
(2), born July 24, 1869, died in infancy; Fred Balch, 
born Jany. 8, 1872, and was drowned Aug. 2, 1882; Archie 
John, born Nov. 3) 1878, and now resides in Mexico, 
where he is engaged in the occupation of assayer. 

(VIIf) Dr. William West Hunt, son of Dr. Garon 
(2) and Anna M. (Balch) Hunt, was born April 22, 
1868, at East Providence. During his childhood Dr. 
Hunt attended the East Providence grammar school and 
afterwards the Classical High School in this city, from 
which he was graduated with the class of 1886 and 
where he completed his preparatory studies. He then 
entered Dartmouth College, but a year later left that 
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iio, enter the medical school at Columbia 
ty of New York City. It is natural that his 
association with his talented and successful father 
do suggest to him the idea of following in his 
=ps SO far as his career was concerned. He con- 
is studies at Columbia University until 1890, 
as graduated with the medical degree, after 
did some special hospital work in the Hood- 
ospital. He then returned to Rhode Island 
d the Rhode Island Hospital at Providence, 
associated with that institution in the surgical 
it department for fourteen years. In the year 
he joined his father in general practice in this 
continued thus engaged at the same time that 
ed for the Rhode Island Hospital. He is now 
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lishe by his father of ability and absolute adher- 


to highest ethical standards of his profession. 
| father, he is a prominent Mason, having at- 


nber and past master of Rising Sun Lodge, No. 
cient ‘Free and Accepted Masons, of East Prov- 
; Providence Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons, 
svidence ; Providence Council, No. 1, Royal and 
t Masters, of Providence; past commander of Cal- 
ommandery, No. 13, Knights Templar, of Provi- 
Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
Mystic Shrine; and Rhode Island Consistory, 
ign Princes of the Royal Secret; past patron of 
ni Chapter, Order of Eastern Star. Besides these 
nic bodies, Dr. Hunt is affiliated with the Im- 
Order of Red Men and the Ancient Order of 
nited Workmen, of which latter he is a charter 
r and has been medical examiner since its organ- 
He is also past master workman of this 
Dr. Hunt has also been police surgeon for 
years, and is a member of the Providence Med- 
Association, the Rhode Island State Medical So- 
ae the American Medical Association. In pol- 
-, Hunt does not identify himself with any party, 
an independent voter. 

Redes West Hunt was united in marriage, May 
2, at East Providence, with Eliza A. Johnson, a 
of Pliny F. and Phoebe (Mann) Johnson. 
‘Mrs. Hunt are the parents of two children, as 
follows: 1. Frederick Johnson, born February 24, 1894; 
he was a student at the grammar school and Classical 
» School of East Providence, and afterwards at- 
Brown University, where he graduated with the 
Q15, being one of the honor men of this class; 
d at that time his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 


anc ards had the honorary degree of Master of 
Art rred upon him by his alma mater; he received 
his Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year and Delta Zeta 
P n senior year; he is at present connected with the 


ist ‘department of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Colmpateys Frederick Johnson married Josephine John- 
son, a lady who is no relation of his in spite of the iden- 
tical name, and they are the parents of one child, Eliza- 
beth Anna Hunt. 2. Arthur Balch, born July 26, 1897; 
he attended the grammar school and Classical High 
School of Providence, and afterwards was a pupil at 
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the Rhode Island State University at Kingston for a 
short time; he is now taking a commercial course at the 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, Providence. 


WILLIAM ANGELL VIALL is of the eighth 
generation of the family founded in New England by 
John Viall, who became an inhabitant of Boston, Jan- 
uary II, 1630, and was made a freeman, June 2, 1641, 
and on the same date joined Boston’s first church, the 
Old South Church. This John Viall is he who pur- 
chased the “Ship Tavern” in Boston as early as 1662, 
and remained its proprietor until 1679. The “Ship 
Tavern” figures prominently in early Boston annals, and 
is one of the early famous Boston inns. John Viall 
moved to the Narragansett country in 1679, bought land 
at or near Annawomscott brook, and died February 26, 
1685. 

John Viall, the founder, was succeeded by his son, 
Benjamin Viall, a prominent citizen of Barrington, 
Mass., now Rhode Island, the line continuing through 
his son, Nathaniel Viall, a constable in Barrington in 
1743; his son, Benjamin (2) Viall, he the father of 
Nathaniel (2) Viall, a private in the Revolutionary 
Army, and a pensioner of the Government on account 
of his army service. Nathaniel (2) Viall married 
Patience Richmond, who traced descent in the eighth 
generation from John and Priscilla Alden, both 
of the “Mayflower,” she being the daughter of John 
Rogers and Hannah (Kinnicutt) Richmond. Nathaniel 
Viall, the Revolutionary soldier, was the father of An- 
son Viall, of Barrington, he the father of Richmond 
Viall, and the grandfather of William Angell Viall, 
this review especially dealing with the lives of these 
two men of the seventh and eighth generations. 

Richmond Viall was born in Barrington, R. I., Decem- 
ber 16, 1834, and died in Providence, November 16, 
1911. He attended public schools in what is now East 
Providence until seventeen years of age, then spent a 
term of four years as apprentice to the jeweler’s trade 
in Providence, his employers being Briggs, Hough & 
Stone, the young man making his home with Mr. Hough, 
and being employed as a jeweler until 1861, then until 
January 5, 1863, was in the employ of Handell Daggett, 
a manufacturer of calvary sabres. On January 4, 1863, 
he returned to Providence and at once began his asso- 
ciation with J. R. Brown & Sharpe, an association which 
existed forty-eight years, and was only dissolved by 
death. Mr. Viall began as a machine hand, January 1, 
1864, was then advanced to foreman of a department, 
and eight years later, in 1872, he was given full charge 
of the sewing machine department of the company’s 
business. Six years later, February 16, 1878, he was 
promoted to the superintendency of the entire plant, a 
position he filled until his death, November 16, sg11, 
the company in the meantime having increased in size 
time and time again, the Brown & Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company being one of the greatest of America’s 
industrial manufacturing corporations. Mr. Viall had 
a hand in this wonderful expansion, and no name is 
held in higher regard among the men of the past who 
built up the great business than its long-time general 
superintendent, Richmond Viall. 
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The following tribute appeared at the time of his 
death: 


Able director of men and deviser of methods, 

Always a teacher regarding his men as pupils, 
Promoting the best in design and honest workmanship, 
A friend to all his workmen who numbered thousands, 
Loyal in service and wise in counsel, 

His labors remain an inspiration. 


Richmond Viall married, June 1, 1850, Eliza Nelson 
Cole, and they were the parents of William Angell, of 
further mention; Richmond Irvin, born Noy. 6, 1863, 
died June 10, 1875; and Albert A., born Sept. 5, 1871. 

William Angell Viall was born in East Attleboro, 
Mass., October 26, 1861, but in 1863 was brought by 
his parents to Providence, R. I., where he was educated 
in the graded schools, high school, and Brown Univer- 
sity. His university training consisted of a special 
laboratory course in chemistry at Brown, and later, in 


1886, he went abroad and for two years was a student 


in Germany, specializing in chemistry. In 1888 he re- 
turned to the United States and at once began a two 
years’ engagement at Cornell University as instructor 
in pharmacy. On September 1, 1890, he entered the 
employ of Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
and was elected secretary of the company in 1906, a 
position he now holds. He is a vestryman of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Providence; a Master Mason of 
Orpheus Lodge; a companion of Providence Chapter, 
and a sir knight of Calvary Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar; his clubs the University, Turk’s Head, and Wan- 
amoisett, all of Providence. 

Mr. Viall married, June 10, 1891, Harriet Elizabeth 
Warner, daughter of Carlos J. and Nancy (Loring) 
Warner, of Medina, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Viall are the 
parents of two daughters: Katherine, born Dec. 1, 1892, 
died July 23, 1893, and Virginia, born November 12, 
1894; and a son, Richmond (2), born June 26, 1896, at 
present a lieutenant in the Royal Air Forces. 


HENRY PAIGE—When just preparing to step 
into the rank of nonogenarians, Henry Paige received 
his final summons'on March 6, 1918, having spent sixty 
of his years, eighty-nine, in’ the city of Providence, 
where he was living retired at the time of his death. 
He was a son of Martin Paige, of Hardwick, Mass., 
an expert dyer, who in the pursuit of his calling lived 
in many New England towns until ill health compelled 
his retirement, his last years being spent .with his son 
in Providence, where he died December 7, 1872. He was 
a descendant of Nathaniel Paige, who came from Eng- 
land to Roxbury, about 1685. On the organization of 
the new government, June 2, 1686, he was appointed one 
of the two marshals of Suffolk county, and in 1688 
bought land in Billerica, now Bedford, Mass., upon 
which he settled. He was one of the eight purchasers 
of lands from the Indians, from. which the town of 
Hardwick was later erected, and a month later the 
same persons purchased the lands now embraced.in ‘the 
towns of Spencer and Leicester. He was a man of 
wealth and by will bequeathed his lands at Billerica, his 
wild land at Quaboag (Brookfield), and Worcester, to 
his two sons, Nathaniel and Christopher, and two hund- 
red acres in Dedham, bought from the Indians in 1687, 
to his two daughters, Elizabeth and Sarah. From this 


ancestor sprang Martin Paige, who died December 
1872, father of Henry Paige, to whose memory t 
review of a long and useful life is dedicated. T 
Paige ancestry also traces in maternal se from Go 
ernor Dudley, of Massachusetts. 

Henry Paige was born: in Lowell, Mass, in I 
and died in the city of Providence, R: I., March 6, 191 
After: completing his. school years he became clerk in 
store at‘ Baldwinsville, Mass., there remaining sever: 
years. He was next employed in a wholesale grocery i 
Boston until 1850, going thence to Providence, R. 
where he had two brothers, Frederick A. and Georg 
Paige, in business, they having located in the city abor 
1848, succeeding the old College street firm, Stimson 
Hodges, groceries and provisions, the new firm -tradin 
as G. & F. A. Paige. Henry Paige secured a positic 
with his brothers, and continued an employee until th 
death. of George. Paige, when he was admitted to 
partnership, the firm reorganizing as. F. A. Paige 
Company. Henry Paige continued actively engaged i 
business until 1888, when Paige & Company sold the: 
business to F. P. Garrettson. From that time Henr 
Paige was not actively engaged in business, but durin 
the thirty years of his retirement took an active intere: 
in all current affairs and aided by counsel and examp! 
in many movements, tending to advance the commo 
good. He was a member of the Providence Board ¢ 
Trade for many years, was an.ardent Republican, an 
attended the First Congregational Church. 

Mr. Paige married, August 22, 1859, Caroline \ 
Warner, daughter of Giles Warner, of Hardwicl 
Mass. Mrs. Paige died December 4, 1803, leaving a so! 
George W. Paige, born in Providence, June 2, 186 
educated in. the public schools, and for many years wa 
associated with his father in the grocery firm of F. / 
Paige & Company. After that firm sold out he sper 
six years with a Boston house, then returned to Prov 
dence, entering the employ of the Mercantile Mutu: 
Fire Insurance Company, in the office department. H 
is now engaged in the life insurance business represen 
ing the Pacific Mutual. He is a.member of the Narr 
gansett Boat Club. Mr. and Mrs,. Henry Paige wer 
also the parents of daughters: Mary §. and Carolin 
M., the last named the widow of John C. Knight, an 
the mother of a son, Henry D. Knight. 


HENRY MANCER SHIPPEE—The “Shippe 
Settlement” in the ancient town of East Greenwic! 
Kent county, R. I.; was the birthplace of several get 
erations of the ancestors of Henry M. Shippee, no’ 
retired, of Washington, R. I. Thomas Shippee, grea 
great-grandfather, was born at the “Settlement” an 
built the house there. He was a member of the Rhoc 
Island General Assembly, and was one of the signe: 
of a declaration pledging assistance to the colonies, an 


‘appropriating money. Thomas Shippee was a grandsc 
“of David: Shippee, the earliest known Shippee in Wa: 


wick, R. L., he being of record there in 1664, the year « 
his marriage to Margaret, daughter of Thomas Scrat 
ton. In the record he is styled “of Maidfields,” h 
wife “late of Warwick, now Providence Island.” H 
lived in Kingstown, East Greenwich, and Providence 
R. L.,, the date of his death later than 1718. David an 
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Margaret Shippee were the parents of: Elizabeth, Mary, 
Samuel, David Thomas and Solomon, all except Sam- 
uel living in Providence and Smithfield, R. I. 

Samuel Shippee, son of the founder, married, Decem- 
ber 29, 1702, Ann Leithfield, and lived in East Green- 
wich, R. I., where he died in 1740, his will being proved 
September 27, of that year. His widow survived him, 
their children being Samuel, Stephen, Thomas, Eliza- 
beth, Ann, Mary, Margaret, Sarah and Deliverance. 

Thomas Shippee, son of Samuel and Ann (Leith- 

field) Shippee, was born in East Greenwich, and there 
lived, the father of the “Shippee Settlement.’ He sat 
in the Rhode Island General Assembly of 1776, and 
was a staunch patriot, bearing his full share of the 
public responsibilities of the day. He married, Decem- 
ber 24, 1732, Hannah Matteson, daughter of Thomas 
and Martha (Shippee) Matteson, their children being 
recorded in East Greenwich vital statistics. Children: 
Almy, born April 11, 1734; David, Aug. 26, 1739; Sam- 
uel, Aug. 22, 1742; Caleb, of further mention; and 
Thomas, Jan. 26, 1751. 
Caleb Shippee, son of Thomas and Hannah (Mat- 
teson) Shippee, was born in East Greenwich, R. L., 
August 23, 1747. He married, February 12, 1775, Alice 
Cooper Collins, daughter of Cupper Collins, of Cov- 
entry, R. I. Their children entered in East Greenwich 
records are: William, born March 15, 1776; Allen, 
March i8, 1778; Hannah, Feby. 26, 1782; Loise, July 
16, 1784; John, Sept. 21, 1786; and Lodowick Updike, 
of further mention. These children were born and 
reared in the “Shippee Settlement” of East Greenwich, 
R. I, so many descendants of David Shippee having 
settled there that section was generally called by the 
family name. 

Lodowick Updike Shippee, son of Caleb and Alice 
Cooper (Collins) Shippee, was born August 23, 1780. 
He learned the trade of machinist, being engaged in 
that business for many years, having a shop in Center- 
ville, and in Compton, R. I. He married Mary E. 
Spencer, and they were the parents of three sons, all 
born in the “Shippee Settlement,’ East Greenwich, R. I.: 
Mancer C., of further mention; Wanton, born in 1827; 
Christopher A., born in 1837, who became one of the 
substantial citizens of East Greenwich, and from 1871 
to 1880 was postmaster of the village; Henry; Isaac; 
Lodowick U., Jr.; Margaret; and Maria, died in in- 
fancy. 

Mancer C. Shippee, eldest son of Lodowick Updike 
and Mary E. (Spencer) Shippee, was born June 1, 
1818, and died at the old homestead in*the “Shippee 
Settlement” (Shippeetown), March 8, 1805. He at- 
tended the district school, and early in life began learn- 
ing the machinist’s trade with his father. At the age 
\f nineteen he became a mill worker, learning weaving, 
and ranking as boss weaver for twenty years, from 
[837 to 1857. He continued to be a weaver, and then 
for a number of years he was superintendent of the 
Usquepaugh Mill in South Kingstown. During the 
Civil War period he lived at the old homestead in 
Shippeetown, which was his home until death. He 
was a member of the Six Principle Baptist Church, and 
a man of deep piety, especially interested in Sunday 
school work, and serving for many years as the super- 
ntendent of the Sunday school. 
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Mancer C. Shippee married Harriet Rahama Dawley, 
who died March 5, 1895, three days prior to the death 
of her husband, their funeral services being held on the 
same day. Their children were: Sarah, born in 1840, 
married James Holland, a contractor and builder in 
East Greenwich; Moses, died in childhood; Mary E., 
married Charles Tarbox; Aaron, married Mary Eliza 
Nicholas, of Coventry, R. I.; Amanda, married David 
Vaughn, and moved to California; Delia B., married 
Nathaniel G. Carpenter, of East Greenwich, R. I.; Ella 
R., married Colvin Gardner; Henry Mancer, of further 
mention; Moses E., a real estate dealer of East Green- 
wich, married Sarah Aylesworth, of North Kingston, 
who are the parents of a daughter, Marion E. 

Henry Mancer Shippee, son of Mancer C. and Har- 
riet R. (Dawley) Shippee, was born in 1859, at Shady 
Lea, in South Kingstown, R. I., but a few years later 
was taken to the homestead at Shippeetown in East 
Greenwich. He attended the Shippeetown public school, 
and upon arriving at a suitable age learned the car- 
penter’s trade with the contracting firm of Holland & 
Shippee. He became an expert workman in wood, and 
about 1890 began contracting under his own name. He 
continued in successful business as a contractor, also 
built several houses for himself which were later sold, 
although he is still the owner of a great deal of real 
estate and residence property in Washington, R. I. He 
retired from business about four years ago and is now 
residing there, retired from business cares, his time 
occupied with the management of his own estate. He 
has-no political ambitions, and has persistently refused 
to accept office although often urged to become a candi- 
date. He is a member of the Six Principle Baptist 
Church. 

Mr. Shippee married Edna Priscilla Johnson, daugh- 
ter of Philip and Tryphena Howe (Greene) Johnson, 
and a granddaughter of Philip Johnson and of Benja- 
min and Abbie Greene. In 1917 Mr. Shippee bought the 
place in East Greenwich in which he was married 
forty-one years ago, in 1877. Mrs. Shippee is the owner 
of the old Johnson homestead farm. Henry M. and 
Edna P. (Johnson) Shippee are the parents of six 
children: 1. Henry Elmer, married Anna R. Rathbun, 
of Washington, R. I. 2. Charles Ernest, married Win- 
nie Carr, of Sterling, Conn. 3. Gertrude May, married 
James Bigbee, of Washington, R. I., and has a daugh- 
ter, Gertrude Edna Bigbee, married George E. Greene, 
and resides in Coventry, R. I., and they are the parents 
of two children, Marjory Hazel and James Elmer 
Greene. 4. Jessie Christine, married Henry Amend, of 
Harris, R. I., and has two sons, George Henry and 
Raymond Stanley: Amend. 5. Gerald Arthur, married 
Helen Ada Barns, and they have a daughter, Edith 
Priscilla Shippee. 6. George Edwin, married Flora An- 
drews, and they are the parents of two children, Elmer 
Mancer and Gerald Andrew Shippee. 


GEORGE EDWARD TEEHAN, M. D.—Soon 
after receiving his degree authorizing him to practice 
medicine, Dr, Teehan returned to his native city—Prov- 
idence—and there since 1908 he has practiced the healing 
art, with offices at No. 98 Broad street. He is a son of 
Morris W. and Catherine (Dailey) Teehan, his father 
deceased. 
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George E. Teehan was born in Providence, R. I., July 
17, 1879, and completed the full public school course, 
finishing with graduation, class of 1899. He then pur- 
sued a two years’ course in chemistry at Leland Stan- 
ford University (California). This brought him to the 
time when a decision was made in the matter of a pro- 
fession, the practice of medicine being chosen as a life 
work. He prepared at Yale Medical School, received 
his M. D. with the graduating class of 1907, then for a 
time was interne at Kings Park Hospital, New York 
City. With this extended preparation Dr. Teehan re- 
turned to Providence in 1908, and began general prac- 
tice. He is medical inspector for the public schools 
of Providence, and a member of the surgical staff of 
Rhode Island Hospital, these duties being in addition to 
the demands of ‘his private practice. He is a member of 
the American Medical Association and Rhode Island 
Medical Society, his clubs the Catholic, his political 
action strictly independent. Dr. ‘T'eehan married, October 
14, 1917, Vesta Tomlinson, of New Brunswick, Mass. 


HENRY DUKE GLENDINNING — In the 
younger circles of the legal profession of Providence, 
Henry Duke Glendinning holds a prominent place as an 
able lawyer, and has a personality of such force that 
he would make himself felt in whatever circumstances 
he might be placed. Though he comes of a family of 
means he owes his success wholly to his own efforts, 
and may thus be considered justified in a certain pride 
in his achievements. He is: not a native of the State, 
but a son by adoption, having been born in Troy, N. Y., 
the son of John Emmett and Sarah (Trimble) Glen- 
dinning. His father was a large linen manufacturer of 
that city, and is now dead, but his mother is still living 
and makes her residence in Providence. 

When a boy his family moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he began his education in the public schools, later 
going abroad and completing his studies in Scotland 
and Ireland. He returned to the United States in 
1896, making Providence his objective, and here he 
attended the Rhode Island Law School. After this he 
became a student in a law office where he mastered the 
practical details of the profession and completed. his 
studies for admission to the bar. This aim was ac- 
complished in 1902 and since that time he has been 
steadily at work at this profession, building up an ex- 
cellent practice. He is a member of the American Bar 
Association, of the- Pen and Pencil Club, of the ‘Ben- 
evolent and Protective Order of Elks, and is an ex- 
president of the Washington Park Yacht Club. During 
the Spanish-American War he enlisted. in» Substitute 
Company A, Rhode Island Militia) He has a brother, 
Thomas Trimble Glendinning, who is. a member of 
Company E, Twenty-First Engineers, United -States 
Expeditionary Force, now in France, and’ another 
brother, William Bell Glendinning, M. D., who is prac- 
ticing his profession in Cleveland, O., Mand a sister, 
Mrs. Walter T. Smith, who makes her home in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mr. Glendinning married, October 3, 1903, Maud M. 
Blakeley, of Taunton, Mass. Mrs. Glendinning’s 
brother, Frank Blakeley, was the first sailor killed on 
the American side in the Spanish-American War. Mr. 


and Mrs. Glendinning have one son, H. Ervin, bor 
May 5, 1904, who is now attending the New York Mi 
itary Academy. ; 


WILLIAM ORRELL, president of the Orre 
Mills, ‘Incorporated, of ‘Glendale, R. I., one of the mo: 
capable and successful citizens of ie community, an 
a man of great public spirit and wide influence here, 
a native of England, having been born November Ti 
1848, at Richdale, Heywood, ‘Lafidashiee 4 in that. countr: 
He is a son of James and Mary Ann (Tetlow) Orrel 
his father, a native of the same place, born in 181 
from which country he went to the United States abov 
1854 and located at Olneyville, where he was employe 
in the mill. He also worked in the mills at Bridgé 
port and Putnam, Conn., at Bridgeton, Greenville, Belle 
ville and Mohegan, R. I., and at Blackstone, Mas: 
After spending various periods at these places, he re 
turned from the last named to Rhode Island, makin 
his home at Nasonville, where after a number of year 
he retired from active labor and where his. death o¢ 
curred in 1879. His wife, who was born in Englan 
in 1817, survived him and lived with her son Williar 
until 1887, when she also died. They are both burie 
in the cemetery at Pascoag. They were the parents c 
a number of children, several of whom died in infane 
in England. Those who reached adult age’ were 
follows: Elizabeth, who became the wife of Jame 
Clarkson, of Glendale; William, with whose career w 
are here especially concerned; Samuel, an overseer c 
weaving in his brother’s mill at Glendale; and Luc 
who became the wife of Joseph Beaumont, of Sout 
Royalston, Mass. 

William Orrell passed the first seven years of his lif 


. in his native land, and then came to the United State 


with his mother and the remainder of the family t 
join his father who had settled in this country the yea 
before. His educational advantages were decidedl 
meagre, as it was necessary for him to begin work a 
soon as he was old enough to secure employment. H 
was living with his parents at Bridgeton, R. I., abou 
1858, and it was there that he first began to work, hay 
ing secured employment in the mill operated by M: 
Edward Marsh, on the site of the present mill c 
James O. Inman, where the Clear River Woolens ar 
manufactured. After a time at this mill, the lad. wa 
employed in the Pook and Steere Mill at Greenvill 
to which place his parents moved in 1860. It was fiv 
years later that Mr. Orrell first came to Glendale, wher 
he was given a position as chore boy in the mill ope 
ated by Day & Chapin. He.afterwards returned t 
Greenville, however, where for a time he was employe 
in the local mill until: his removal to Belleville. H 
was also employed in Mohegan and Blackstone, Mas: 
At each of these places the youth continued to work i 
the mills, as did also his father, and gained a very com 
plete knowledge of the woolen industry, having bee 
employed in every department in the manufacture o 
these goods. He had become so expert that by the tim 
the family moved to Masonville, in 1870, he was i 
charge of weaving. He held the same position later i 
mills at Mohegan and Hampden, Mass., and at th 
Wheelock Mill at Putnam, Conn., remaining at the latte 
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ace until he came to Glendale, in April, 1879, which 
is remained his home and the scene of his activities 
er since. He was made boss weaver and designer in 
e woolen mill of Francis Carpenter, and was pro- 
oted to be superintendent of the mill in 1882. Mr. 
rpenter died in 1883, whereupon Mr. Orrell formed a 
-partnership with Robert Kershaw and Joseph H. Car- 
nter, and leased the old Carpenter Mill. About two 
ars later Mr. Kershaw died, and the firm which be- 
me known as Orrell & Carpenter continued the busi- 
sss successfully until 1889, when the association was 
scontinued. In that year Mr. Orrell purchased the 
ant himself and at once began a series of enlarge- 
ents and improvements in which the original mill was 
modeled and equipped with all the most modern 
achinery for the manufacture of fancy cassimeres. 
1 May, 1907, the business was incorporated as the 
rrell Mill, with Mr. Orrell as president, and Frederick 
r, Orrell as secretary and manager. The mill that 
as enlarged and is now operated by Mr. Orrell is one 
t the oldest, as well as one of the best, in Rhode 
land. It was more than a century and a quarter ago 
at a mill was first erected upon this site for the 
irpose of sawing into lumber of various kinds and 
zes the timber of the surrounding woodland. The 
-operty was situated in the township of Burrillville on 
ranch river, and the tracks of the New York, New 
aven & Hartford Railroad run by it. It came into 
e hands of Anthony Steere, of Gloucester, who estab- 
shed the present mill here in 1841. The old building 
as oftiginally of wood, but upon its virtual destruction 
‘ fire, in 1850, Mr. Steere rebuilt it of stone. The new 
ructure was completed in 1853, and it forms the 
icleus of the present large plant which has been 
ided to it at various different times. In 1854 Mr. 
eere sold the property to Lyman Copeland, and four 
ars later it was leased by him to Olney & Metcalf, a 
roviderice firm. ‘This concern was followed by Day 
Chapin in 1863, and in 1868 it was leased to Francis 
arpenter, who purchased it in 1873. Ten years later, 
| has already been related, Mr. Orrell, in partner- 
lip with Joseph A. Carpenter and Robert Kershaw, 
uined control of the property, of which Mr. Orrell 
is been the active head ever since. When Mr. 
trell first became connected with this mill there 
ere two buildings here in which were employed less 
an forty hands. He now finds work for one hun- 
‘ed and seventy-five hands, of which thirty per cent. 
‘é women, and the mill consists of ten large build- 
gs. Of these buildings some are two and some three 
ories in height, and in all have a floor space of 
ove one hundred thousand square feet. The plant 
ers sixty acres of land, and in addition thirty tene- 
ents are owned by the company, situated in Glen- 
ile Village. The mill was first operated entirely 
‘ water power, which was afforded by the first dam 
‘er built across Branch river, and which was con- 
ructed as early as 1786, but it now also uses steam 
a motive power. At the present time the Orrell 
ills are exceedingly busy making woolens for the 
nited States government for use of its army in the 
‘Id. 
Mr. Orrell has always taken an active part in 
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public affairs in this community, and is a staunch 
member of the Republican party, being closely iden- 
tified with the local organization thereof. He has 
served for a number of years as chairman of the 
Republican town committee, and held a number of 
offices of responsibility and trust. In 1894 he repre- 
sented Burrillville township in the State Senate, and 
he has also served several terms on the Town Coun- 
cil, He is also associated with a number of impor- 
tant financial and industrial concerns here, in addi- 
tion to his own large business, and is a member of the 
board of directors of the Producers’ National Bank 
and the Producers’ Trust Company of Woonsocket. 
He is affiliated with Granite Lodge, No. 26, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Harrisville, and with 
the Wool Club of New York, an organization con- 
sisting of the operators of woolen mills throughout 
the country. 

William Orrell has been twice married, his first 
wife having been Alice A. Bradley, a daughter of 
James and Ann Bradley, of Blackstone, Mass. They 
became the parents of the following children: Ger- 
trude, who married Harry E. Davis, manager of the 
New England Coal Company of Woonsocket, to 
whom she has borne two children, William Orrell 
and Avery Billings; Frederick W., secretary of the 
Orrell Mills, married Ida L. Chilson; Mabel, became 
the wife of Sayles B. Steere, of Glocester, and they 
have four children: Dorothy, Phillips B., Gertrude A. 
and Anthony A. The first Mrs. Orrell died in the 
year 1880, and in 1888 Mr. Orrell married (second) 
Mary E. Brewer, a daughter of Edwin and Eliza 
Brewer, of Wilbraham, Mass. The second Mrs. 
Orrell died January 10, 1905. Two children were 
born of this union, Edwin and Dorothy, both of whom 
died in early youth. 


HARRY SHERMAN FLYNN, M. D., a promi- 
nent member of the medical profession at Providence, 
R. L, with offices at No. 169 Smith street, is a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest Colonial families in New 
England, and his maternal line is not less ancient. 
The Flynns settled at Roxbury, Mass., early in the 
Colonial period, and from there removed to Wood- 
stock, Conn., in the year 1686, and have made that 
place their home ever since. The place was then 
known as New Roxbury, being named so by the col- 
onists from the Massachusetts town, but afterwards 
was called Woodstock after the coming of many 
outsiders. The old Flynn homestead was built in 
1778, and is not only standing but is occupied to-day 
by the mother and a sister of Dr. Flynn. Dr. Flynn’s 
ancestors were conspicuous in the Revolution, and 
for many generations the members of the family have 
distinguished themselves. The maternal family of 
Sherman is a branch of the distinguished house of 
that name which has played so notable a part in the 
affairs of New England, and the Olney family, of 
which his maternal grandfather was a member, has 
also held a place of distinction in the region. Dr. 
Flynn is a son of Francis W. and Louisa B. (Olney) 
Flynn, the former now deceased and the latter mak- 
ing her home at Woodstock, Francis W. Flynn was 
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for many years a blacksmith at that place and was 
well-known and honored throughout the community. 
He and his wife were the parents of four children, 
two sons and two daughters, those besides the Dr. 
Flynn of this sketch being Major William F. Flynn, 
United States Army, retired, and now acting as mili- 
tary instructor of Harvard University; Mary Louise, 
who resides with her mother in the old homestead at 
Woodstock; and Elizabeth, who became the wife 
of Rev. E. B. Bingham, late of Woodstock, Conn. 

Born July 14, 1868, at Woodstock, Conn., Harry 
Sherman Flynn attended the public schools of that 
place for his elementary education, and later was sent 
to the Woodstock Academy. Having determined upon 
a medical career, but lacking funds to meet the 
expenses of his education, he sought employment 
and for four years worked as a bookkeeper. He 
entered the Medical School of Harvard University in 
1889 and, after the usual course, graduated with the 
class of 1893, taking his medical degree. The same 
year he began to practice at Providence, and from 
that time to the present has continued with a high 
degree of success and built up one of the largest 
practices in the neighborhood. He is a physician of 
wide accomplishments and has earned a well-deserved 
reputation for knowledge and skill. Besides his pri- 
vate practice, Dr. Flynn holds the responsible and 
difficult post of physician in charge of the Brown and 
Sharpe Dispensary of this city. In politics he is an 
Independent, refusing to be governed by any partisan 
consideration in the casting of his ballot. A conspicu- 
ous figure in the fraternal circles of the district, Dr. 
Flynn is affiliated with the local Masonic lodge; the 
Royal Arcanum and the Modern Woodmen of the 
World, and is medical examiner for the last two. 
He is also a member of the Phoenix Club of Provi- 
dence, the Providence Medical Society, the Rhode 
Island Medical Society, and the American Medical 
Association. 

On August 2, 1899, at Providence, R. I., Dr. Flynn 
was united in marriage with Jessie M. McDonald, of 
East River, Nova Scotia, a daughter of Frederick and 
Catherine (Meikle) McDonald. Four children have 
been born to them, as follows: Louise Catherine; 
Bertha Elizabeth, deceased; Donald Sherman, and 
Harold W. 


CLARENCE B. SISSON—The Sisson family 
of Rhode Island springs from Richard Sisson, born 
in England in 1608, an inhabitant of Portsmouth and 
Dartmouth, and of record as having been made a 
freeman in 1653. 

Clarence B. Sisson, now a retired business man, 
residing at No. 145 Arnold avenue, Edgewood, is a 
son of Cornelius Clarke Sisson, whose wife, Eva 
(Brown) Sisson, is a descendant of Chad Brown, of 
early Colonial fame, founder of the distinguished 
Brown family through whose public spirit Rhode 
Island has so greatly benefited. Cornelius Clarke 
Sisson resided at Exeter, R. I., until about his eigh- 
teenth year, then moved to Westerly, R. I., there 
engaging in business as a merchant for several years, 
later locating in Providence, where he is yet a resi- 


dent, in the employ of R. L. Rose & Company. H 
married Eva Brown, of Central Falls, R. I., daughte 
of John S. Brown, of early Rhode Island ancestry. 

Clarence B. Sisson was born at Central Falls, R. I 
April 6, 1877, and educated in the public schools c 
both Providence and Westerly, R. I. He began bus: 
ness life in his father’s market at Westerly, and ther 
continued in business until 1899. In that year h 
located in Providence and established in the grocer 
business at No. 500 Cranston street, there buildin; 
up a large and profitable business, which he conducte 
until 1901, when he retired. Mr. Sisson married 
August 29, 1900, Ida M. Bemis, daughter of Charle 
A. and Emma L. (Peck) Bemis, of Providence. M1 
and Mrs. Sisson are the parents of a daughter, Doro 
thy B. The family home is at No. 145 Arnold avenue 
Providence, a property bought and improved by Mr 
Sisson. 


CHARLES CADY REMINGTON—As practic 
ing attorney and as police judge, Charles Cady Rem 
ington occupies a position of responsibility in th 


community, and that he has lived up to this is evi 


denced by the respect in which he is held by hi 
fellow-citizens. He is a native of Providence, bors 
September 11, 1876, son of George H. and Carolin 
M. (Cady) Remington. His father, who was a well 
known expert on patents, died in 1915, but his mothe 
is still living. 

As a young boy he went through the public school 
and taking also the full classical course at the hig! 
school was graduated in 1895. He then matriculate 
at Brown University and received in 1899 his bacca 
laureate degree in arts. Having decided upon lay 
as his profession, he now entered the Law School o 
Harvard University and attended this for two years 
In 1902 he was admitted to the bar of Rhode Islanc 
and has since been identified with the city of Provi 
dence. He has been the judge of the Providenc 
Police Court since January, 1915. He is intereste 
in many projects for public betterment, and for fiv 
years he served as secretary of the State Harbor Im 
provement Commission. He is also secretary of th 
University Club, of which he is a member. He is ; 
member of the Delta Upsilon fraternity, the Rhod 
Island Bar Association, the Rhode Island Historica 
Society, The Players’ Club, and the Pausacaco Lodge, ; 
South county country club. In his political views M1 
Remington is a Republican. He married, April 22 
1916, Florence M. Glover, of Providence. 


WALTER COLWELL GORDON, M. D— 
resident of Rhode Island since 1907, and an honore 
member of the medical’ profession, Dr. Gordon ha 


-proved by his work the valued service which has beer 


rendered the State by her adopted sons. Walte 
Colwell Gordon, son of Alexander Frazer and Saral 
Jane (Colwell) Gordon, was born January 23, 1878 
His father, a farmer and stockraiser of Caledonia 
N. Y., is now deceased, his mother, now a resident o 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Walter C. Gordon attended the public schools o 
Caledonia, and after exhausting their advantages hi 
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itered the Rochester (N. Y.) Business College, and 
ished his secular studies at New York State Nor- 
al School. He chose medicine as his profession, 
id after an experience in the business world to 
tain funds for his professional education, he entered 
e medical department of the University of Mary- 
nd, receiving his degree of M. D. with the gradu- 
ing class of 1907. After graduation he came to 
hode Island, and until November of that year was 
mnected with the medical staff of the State Sani- 
rium, at Wallum Lake. He then located in Provi- 
nce, where he has since practiced continuously, his 
fices, No. 610 Cranston street. He is visiting sur- 
oh to the out-patient department of St. Joseph’s 
ospital, and physician to the out-patient department 
Rhode Island Hospital. He is well-established in 
‘neral practice, and is one of the well-known, highly- 
garded physicians and surgeons of the city. 
Dr. Gordon is a member of the American Medical 
ssociation, Rhode Island Medical Society, Provi- 
nce Medical Society, and holds the utmost respect 
the brethren of the profession. He holds all 
grees of Masonry up to and including the thirty- 
cond, belonging to Doric Lodge, Free and Ac- 
pted Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arch 
asons; Providence Council, Royal and Select Mas- 
rs; Providence Commandery, Knights Templar; 
ulestine Shrine, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
ystic Shrine; Rhode Island .Consistory, Ancient 
ccepted Scottish Rite. He is also a member of 
‘ovidence Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order 
Elks; is a Presbyterian in religious faith, and in 
litics a Republican. 
Dr. Gordon married, June 10, 1910, Lucy Marsh, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and they are the parents of two 
ns: Walter Colwell (2) and Calvin Marsh Gordon. 


FREDERICK BLANDING LUTHER —There 
us a break of six years in the Rhode Island resi- 
mee of Edward Luther, during which he lived 

Dover, N. H., and during that period his 
n, William Henry Luther, founder of the jewelry 
anufacturing business bearing his name, and now 
yned and operated by his son, Frederick B. Luther, 
Providence, established the business in Providence, 
1864, admitted his brother, Edward A., in 1873, 
d they continued the business as Luther Brothers 
til 1884, when Edward A. withdrew, William H. 
ither continuing the business alone. Having an 
ly son, Frederick B., the father began in youth to 
him to succeed his father as head of the business. 
e began that training in the factory at the bench 
d not until every department and all manufacturing 
tail was mastered did the father release his hold 
the business. Then when William H. Luther 
cepted public position the burden of factory man- 
ement fell upon the son, who had been admitted a 
rtner of William H. Luther & Son in 1888. During 
e years which followed the elder Luther retained 
s interest in public affairs, and gave to the business 
ught but advisory control. With a wonderful fore- 
xht he had planned the development of his successor, 
d had wisely prepared him for the larger responsi- 


bilities that came with the development of the bus- 
iness. His counsel was freely sought by the son who 
virtually controlled the business for many years prior 
to the death of the founder, and yet, when on March 
15, 1914, death removed his counsellor, guide and 
triend, the younger man felt that he had suffered a 
double bereavement, and even yet has the impulse to 
seek counsel from him who was so willing and able 
to give it. 

Frederick B. Luther is of the ninth generation of 
the family founded in America by Captain John 
Luther, born in Dorset, England, who came in 1636, 
and in 1639 became one of the purchasers of Taun- 
ton, Mass. The line of descent is through the 
founder’s son, Hezekiah Luther, born in 1640, died 
July 23, 1723; his son, Lieutenant Hezekiah Luther, 
born Aug. 27, 1676, died Oct. 27, 1763, a resident of 
Swansea, Mass.; his son, Edward Luther, born Feby. 
15, 1719, died March 7, 1776, married Sarah Sweet, of 
Providence, but lived in Swansea, Mass.; their son, 
James Luther, born Feby. 19, 1747, resided in Scitu- 
ate and East Greenwich, R. I., a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, serving under three enlistments, and in 1833 was 
granted a pension, being in his eighty-seventh year. 
He married Sarah Bowen, all their children except 
the eldest being born in East Greenwich. The line 
of descent continues through Martin Luther, son of 
James Luther, the Revolutionary soldier, and his 
wife, Sarah (Bowen) Luther. 

Martin Luther was a large land owner and tanner 
of Scituate, R. I, At one time he was one of the 
most substantial men of the town, but later in life 
he met with severe losses. He married Lucy Bowen 
and among their sons was Edward Luther, born April 
9, 1807, in Johnson, R. I. He was a block printer, 
employed for many years at Cranston, but left there, 
going to Dover, N. H., with the Cocheco Print 
Works, remaining six years. He then settled in 
Providence, R. I., where he succeeded as a tea and 
coffee merchant, founding the New England Coffee 
and Spice Company, and later as a partner with 
Thomas W. Sprague, trading as Luther & Sprague, 
until his death, August 27, 1861. He married Hannah 
Sprague, daughter of Ebenezer and Dinah (Williams) 
Sprague, and a descendant in direct maternal line 
from Roger Williams. 

William Henry Luther, son of Edward and Hannah 
(Sprague) Luther, was born at Dover, N. H., April 
21, 1844, and died in Providence, R. I., March 15, 
1914. His parents brought him to Providence in 
1848, and there he was educated in the public and 
private schools. Later he learned the jeweler’s trade, 
becoming a skilled lapidary under the direction of 
his brother, Edward A. Luther. He began business 
in Providence, in 1864, and for several years was 
engaged in business along principally lapidary lines. 
The firm of Luther Brothers was formed in 1873, 
giving way in 1888 to the firm of William H. Luther 
& Son. In 1877 the factory was moved to Oxford 
street, Providence, and there in a modernly-equipped 
plant high grade plated jewelry was manufactured, 
goods being shipped to all quarters of the globe. The 
management since 1888 was in the hands of but two 
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men, William H. Luther and his son, Frederick B., 
the latter owning the business which he entered as 
an apprentice. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Luther always was 
deeply interested in city affairs, and when his son had 
qualified as his successor, he accepted appointment 
and rendered his city important service. He was 
appointed license commissioner, August 6, 1889; mem- 
ber of the first Board of Fire Commissioners, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1895; resigned December 19, 1901, to 
accept appointment as police commissioner at the 
hands of Governor William Gregory. This board 
was also the first of the kind in Providence, and fol- 
lowing the death of Colonel Frank F. Olney, who 
died in office in October, 1903, Mr. Luther became 
president of the board. In 1906 he was re-appointed, 
his service having been of the highest order. As in 
business, so in public life, he gained the confidence 
of the public, and with honesty of purpose combined 
with sound common sense and public spirit he won 
the commendation of the people whose opinion was 
worth while. He was a man of genial, kindly nature 
with strong social instincts which won him friends 
everywhere. He served as president of both the 
Ponham and West Side clubs, and was one of the 
founders of the Central Club. He was a member of 
the Providence Board of Trade, the Rhode Island 
Yacht Club, Rhode Island Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, New England Manufacturers’ Association, Adel- 
phoi Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons; and for 
several years was president of the board of trustees 
of Woodbury Memorial Church, Unitarian. 

Mr. Luther married, January 2, 1865, Mary Emily 
Blanding, of Norton, Mass., daughter of Sumner and 
Louisa (Messinger) Blanding. Mr. and Mrs. Luther 
were the parents of Frederick B., of further mention. 

Frederick B. Luther was born in Providence, Sep- 
tember 12, 1866, and completed his education in 1883, 
with graduation from Mowry & Goff’s English and 
Classical School. He at once entered into business 
association with his father, and in 1888 was admitted 
as a partner, and grew into the managership of the 
business, as the elder Luther became engrossed in 
city affairs. The business was a large and prosperous 
one, the product of the plant being high-grade plated 
jewelry. In 1914, upon the death of William H. 
Luther, the sole ownership and managership of Wil- 
liam H. Luther & Son, jewelry manufacturers, fell 
upon Frederick B. Luther, who continued the busi- 
ness upon the same well-defined lines laid down by 
the founder and by him instilled into the owner. Mr. 
Luther started liquidation of the above business, June 
15, 1918, owing to conditions created by the war. 

For his own recreation Mr. Luther started about 
twenty-five years ago a greenhouse, 10x12 feet in 
size, which he built himself. A neighbor soon after- 
ward gave him a standing order for a weekly bouquet, 
and from this has grown the Atlantic Greenhouses 
with a retail store for the sale of cut flowers and 
vegetables grown in the greenhouses and gardens 
connected therewith. This is a “fact” with Mr. 
Luther, who finds most congenial recreation among 
the flowers he loves, and under two thousand feet of 
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glass he produces the beautiful plants and flower 
which delight their grower and the many patrons 
the greenhouses. Part of the acreage producin 
vegetables is at Norton, Mass., adjoining the Blan 
ing homestead, once the home of Mr. Luther” 
mother, and in addition is being developed as : 
feeder of garden plants and cutting for the retaii 
store. While this is really play for Mr. Luther, ij 
is a profitable business enterprise as well, and it 
such hours as he was free from factory cares he wat 
to be found at the greenhouses or in his gardens. He 
lives close to nature and in the beautiful things o 
art and nature finds great pleasure. He values the 
inheritance of a good name and worthy life, be 
queathed him by his father, and emulates the higl 
principles upon which that father built his successful 
career. Mr. Luther in political faith is a Republican 
He is a member of the Florist and Gardeners’ Club 
Woodbury Men’s Club, and the Elmwood Cente1 
Business Men’s Club. 7 

Mr. Luther married, October 1, 1889, Nettie B. Sim- 
mons, daughter of Albert and Susan Simmons, 0: 
Providence, R. I. 


J. WILLARD BAKER—As secretary of the 
Jenckes Spinning Company, the Jenckes Knitting Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. I, and the Tamarack Com- 
pany, all practically under the same management, Mr. 
Baker is a potent factor in the transactions of im- 
portant manufacturing enterprises. He is the son of 
Charles H. Baker, son of Gorham H. Baker, son ot 
Charles Baker, son of Abraham Baker, of Yarmouth 
Mass., a descendant of Francis Baker, born in Eng- 
land, who came to Boston, Mass., in 1635, on the 
ship “Planet,” he being then twenty-four years 0! 
age. After a few years spent in Boston, Franci 
Baker moved to Yarmouth, Mass., where he died ir 
1696, aged eighty-four years. He married, in 1641 
Isabel Twining, and the historian of Barnstable 
affirms that their descendants may be numbered by 
the tens of thousands. Francis and Isabel Baker were 
the parents of six sons: Nathaniel, born in Boston 
March 27, 1642; John, born in Yarmouth; Samuel 
May 1, 1648; Daniel, Sept. 2, 1650; William, 1655: 
Thomas. .They were also the parents of two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Hannah. 

Abraham Baker, a descendant of Francis and Isabe 
(Twining) Baker, spent his life in Yarmouth, there 
marrying Ruth Eldridge, of an equally old Cape Coc 
family. They were the parents of Charles Baker 
great-grandfather of J. Willard Baker, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 3 

Charles Baker was born at Yarmouth, Mass., ir 
January, 1805, and died at Central Falls, R. I., Sep- 
tember 29, 1888. He married Melinda Crowell, borr 
in West Dennis, Mass., January 20, 1803, and whe 
died at Pawtucket, R. I, June 23, 1882, daughter o: 
Anthony and Experience (Bassett) Crowell, he: 
mother a descendant of William Bassett, who cam« 
to Plymouth in 1621. 

Gorham H. Baker, son of Charles and Melindz 
(Crowell) Baker, was born in Yarmouth, Mass., June 
13, 1825, and died in Pawtucket, R. I., April 10, 1892 
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He removed with his parents to Rhode Island, and 
later was for many years engaged in the express 
business at both Central Falls and Pawtucket. He 
married Cynthia Knight Mann, born in Oswego, N. 
Y., March 22, 1825, and died at Pawtucket, R. I., 
March 18, 1888, daughter of Benoni and Elsie Mann. 

Charles Henry Baker, son of Gorham H. and Cyn- 
thia Knight (Mann) Baker, was born at Chepachet, 
R. I., February 27, 1848, died at Bristol, R. I., March 
19, 1913. After completing his studies at public schools, 
he became a stationary engineer, serving a regular ap- 
prenticeship, and thoroughly mastering his trade. He 
held positions with different firms and for many years 
was engineer in charge of the steam plant at the Sol- 
diers’ Home in Bristol, R. I. He married, December 
6, 1866, Angella Alfaretta Amsbury, born at Pawtucket, 
March 30, 1850, daughter of Joseph Henry and Mary 
Maria (Cobb) Amsbury. Mr. Amsbury was a descend- 
ant of Richard Ormsbury, born in England, who, as 
early as 1641 was in Saco, Maine, and removed thence 
to Salisbury, Mass. The line of descent to Mrs. Baker 
is through the founder’s son, John Ormsbury, his son, 
Jonathan Ormsbury, his son, Jonathan (2) Ormsbury, 
his son, Jonathan (3) Ormsbury, his son, Jeremiah 
Armsbury, as his descendants spell the name, his son, 
Joseph Henry Amsbury, born at Pawtucket, R. I., April 
10; 1824, died Aug. 28, 1894, married Mary Maria Cobb, 
born at West Greenwich, R. I., Aug. 13, 1826, died at 
Pawtucket, Oct. 1, 1864, their daughter, Angella Alfar- 
etta Amsbury, marrying Charles H. Baker, they the 
parents of J. Willard Baker, of further mention. 
Charles H. Baker married (second) Adaline Feather- 
stone, and they were the parents of a daughter, Adaline 
Featherstone Baker. 

J. Willard Baker, son of Charles H. Baker, and his 
first wife, Angella A. (Amsbury) Baker, was born at 
Central Falls, R. I., June 12, 1868, and was educated 
in the public schools of Providence and Pawtucket. He 
entered business life in 1883 and has steadily advanced 
in position and is now secretary of the Jenckes Spin- 
ning Company, said to be the largest tire fabric mill 
in the United States, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Rhode Island, with an authorized capital 
of $3,400,000, located in Pawtucket. This company is 
an outgrowth of an industry started in 1854 by Nathan 
Hicks, who in following his trade as a ring-spinner 
invented an improvement in ring travellers, and began 
to manufacture them, hardening the first ones over his 
kitchen fire. It is an interesting fact that the first 
shop in which these travellers were manufactured was 
the Old Slater Mill, the birthplace of the cotton in- 
dustry in America. Nathan Hicks continued his in- 
dustrial ventures in a small way until about 1870, when 
Edwin and Joseph Jenckes came to Pawtucket, from 
Bellingham, Mass., and with Mr. Hicks formed a com- 
pany. They moved into larger buildings on East ave- 
nue, and became known as general mill furnishers 
throughout the United States and Canada. In 1883 
there was a division of partners, Edwin Jenckes & Son 
continuing the work under the name of E. Jenckes 
Manufacturing Company, and in 1887 a new mill was 
built. The Slater Stocking Company became the prop- 
erty eventually of the KE. Jenckes Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the knitting end of the concern soon led to 
an interest in the knitting machines. After due con- 
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sideration of trade demands the company began to 
build knitting machines which have been installed in 
many of the largest knitting-mills in this country, Can- 
ada, South America, and European countries. . The 
Jenckes Knitting Machine Company was incorporated 
in January, 1903. The Tamarack Company was char- 
tered in 1908 and has an authorized capital of $2,600,- 
ooo. This concern manufactures cotton yarns and tire 
fabrics. 

Mr. Baker is a Republican in politics, and in Masonry 
is a member and past master of Barney Merry Lodge, 
No. 29, Free and Accepted Masons; a member of Paw- 
tucket Chapter, No. 4, Royal Arch Masons; past thrice 
illustrious master of Pawtucket Council, No. 2, Royal 
and select Masters; past grand master of Grand Council, 
Royal and Select Masters, of Rhode Island; past com- 
mander of Holy Sepulchre Commandery, No. 8, Knights 
Templar; and is a member of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite bodies of the Valley of Providence; and 
also a member of Palestine Shrine, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He has also been 
actively connected with the Royal Arcanum, being a 
past regent and past grand regent of the Grand Council 
of Rhode Island, and was supreme representative for 
two years. 

Mr. Baker married, October 24, 1888, Lillie Caroline 
Cranston, daughter of William R. and Phoebe Lovina 
(Stone) Cranston. Mrs. Baker is a descendant of a 
governor of Rhode Island in 1678, a physician and 


‘surgeon, a major-general, and one of the most prom- 


inent public men of his day. Governor John Cranston 
was a great-grandson of Lord William Cranston, of 
Scotland, knighted by his sovereign, James the sixth 
of Scotland, November 19, 16090. The line of descent 
from Governor Cranston to Mrs. Lillie C. (Cranston) 
Baker is through the governor’s son, Governor Sam- 
uel Cranston, his son, John Cranston, his son, Caleb 
Cranston, his son, Jeremiah Cranston, a soldier of the 
Revolution, his son, William Shaw Cranston, his son, 
William R. Cranston, of Pawtucket, born February 26, 
1826, died August 30, 1890. He married Phoebe Lovina 
Stone and they are the parents of Lillie Caroline, wife 
of J. Willard Baker. 

Through the maternal line Mrs. Baker traces descent 
from Hugh Stone, born in England in 1638, died in 
Rhode Island, 1732, a blacksmith by trade. This line is 
traced through the founder’s son, Peter Stone, his son, 
Peter (2) Stone, his son, Peter (3) Stone, his son, 
Amos Stone, “his son, Charles Stone, all of Cranston, 
R. I., their daughter, Phoebe Lovina Stone, born April 
5, 1830, married William R. Cranston, their daughter, 
Lillie C. Cranston, a member of Pawtucket Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, married J. 
Willard Baker. Mr. and Mrs. Baker are the parents of 
a daughter, Louise Baker. 

Mr. Baker has for many years been actively identified 
with the interests of the Baptist denomination in Rhode 
Island, having served as clerk of the First Baptist 
Church for ten years, clerk of the Providence Baptist 
Association for seven years, and is now (1918) vice- 
president of the Rhode Island Baptist State Convention 
and a deacon of the First Baptist Church of Pawtucket, 
with which he united in 1886. He is also engaged in 
other denominational work and is a well-known layman 
in Rhode Island. 
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HENRY AUGUSTUS SISSON—Richard Sisson, 
founder of this family in America, was born in Eng- 
land, in 1608, and on coming to this country settled at 
Portsmouth, R. I., and was there made a freeman. 
Later he lived for a time in Dartmouth, Mass., residing 
there in 1667 and serving on a grand jury. In 1671 he 
is of record as a surveyor of highways, and in 1684 
his will was probated; the exact date of his death being 
unknown. By his wife.Mary he had sons:. George, 
James, John, and from them spring all of the Sissons of 
Rhode Island claiming. early Colonial ancestry. Henry 
A. Sisson, a retired farmer of Washington, R: I. is a 
son of John and Amy (Allen). Sisson, and a descendant 
of Richard Sisson, the American founder of the family. 


John Sisson, son of Nathan and Lydia Sisson, was a - 


farmer most of his life, living for a time in Potowanet. 
Later he lived in Cranston, Knightsville, Quidnick, 
Dodgeville, Central Falls, West Greenwich, working 
small farms in these milling districts of Rhode Island. 
He married, October 11, 1829, Amy Allen, daughter of 
Benjamin and Susannah Allen, of Middletown, R. I. 
John and Amy Sisson were the parents of the following 
children: 1. Alfred P., died: July, 1918, was an over- 
seer of the carding room of a Bissell Cotton Mill, over- 
seer of the Sepachet Mills and of the Harris Mills, 
superintendent of the Dodgeville Mills of B. B. & R. 
Knight, and held positions in Webster, Holyoke and 
Fall River, Mass., and Phenix, R. I.; he aided in the 
upbuilding of several cotton mills which had been badly 
managed, and was one of the most capable of mill 
men; he married Cynthia Knight, of Coventry, daugh- 
ter of Alfred Knight, and they were the parents of two 
daughters, Nellie, married C, H,. Hoar, of Barrington, 
R. I, and Annie, married Ladd, of Holyoke, 
Mass. 2. Peter K., was a mill man, associated with 
Rhode Island cotton manufacturing as a’ weaver until 
his death. 3. Albert G., also a mill worker, engaged as 
a carder until his death. 4. Robert I., now deceased, 
was a spinner. 5: Truman B.; at the age of sixteen 
years went to sea on a whaling vessel, his first voyage 
continuing for three and a half years; during that 
cruise he suffered shipwreck and finally, by working his 
passage, reached his Rhode Island home, where he be- 
came a mill worker, like his brothers; at the outbreak 
of the Civil War he enlisted in the: United States Navy, 
serving until honorably discharged; he then returned to 
Rhode Island and for seventeen years was engineer at 
the Phenix Mills; he then retired, and in January, 
1918, passed away. 6 and 7. Lydia and Lucy (twins) ; 
Lydia married George H. Franklin, of Washington, R. 
I, now deceased; Lucy: married: Robert Sterrett, of 
Phenix, R. I, and has'three children! 8. Millie, mar- 
ried Byron Vars, of Auburn, R. I. 9. Amy, resided 
with her parents, until her death. to. Nathan A., was 
a cotton mill superintendent; he was a soldier of the 
Union, enlisted in the Second Regiment, Rhode Island 
Volunteers. 11. John W., engaged in business as a part- 
ner with his brother, Henry A. Sisson, and after a life 
of industry as mill worker and farmer has now retired 
and resides with his brother. 12. Benjamin F.,, was a 
mill worker in his youth, then became a farmer, but 
when his country called him, he enlisted in the Seventh 
Regiment, Rhode Island Volunteers, from West Green- 
wich and was killed at the battle of Spottsylvania. 13. 
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Henry Augustus, of further mention. 14. George V 
was reared a farmer, but later learned and follow 
the carpenter’s trade. 15. Austrilla, remained at t 
home farm until her death. 16. Oraline L., always liv 
at the family home, being both mother and sister to h 
brothers, as well as their homekeeper. and companic 
and shares with them an intense love of:the home whi 
she beautifies and: adores: through hier passion f 


* flowers: 


Henry Augustus. Sisson, son of John and Amy (A 
len) ‘Sisson, was born in North Kingston, .R. I., Octob 
8, 1846. He attended the public schools of Covent 
and West Greenwich, R. I., but at the age of sev 
years became a mill worker, holding the job of sweep 
in the Qitidnick Mill for four years. He was ne 
employed in a Dodgeville, R: I. mil], remaining the 
eighteen months, then moved to Central Falls, a1 
continued as a mill worker. From the Central Fa 
mill he moved to a small farm in West Greenwic 
there remaining twelve and a half years. In 1867, t 
gether with his mother, and brother, John W. Sissc 
he bought a farm on Bowen Hill in the town of Co 
entry, R. I. There he resided until. October, toc 
building up a large dairy farm business and adding o 
hundred acres to the original one hundred and thirt 
five acres.. The twelve cows he began with increased 
a herd of one hundred fine cattle, Holsteins and Ay 
shires. ‘This prosperous milk and dairy business, t 
gether with the farm of two hundred and thirty-fi 
acres, was sold to Professor John E. Boucher in rac 
and ‘in October of that year he moved to a farm 
Johnston, R. I, there continuing a‘stock and dairy bu: 
ness until 1913, when he sold out and bought the o 
John Killon property in Washington’ Village, R. 
where he has since lived a contented life of retireme 
from business cares. For two years Mr. Sisson was 
member of the Washington Town Council, then refus: 
further election. Ih 1908 he served as State Senate 
he being the last Democratic senator elected from th 
district. Mr. Sisson is unmarried. 


JOSEPH OCTAVIUS SAN SOUCI was born 
Stukley, Quebec, Canada, July 27, 1855, son of Euze 
and Marie Louise (Couett) San Sotici, and in 1856 w 
brought to the United States, the family settling 
Saco, Me. In 1860 the family moved to St. Albar 
Vt., where they were residing in 1862, when the fath« 
Euzebe San Souci, enlisted in the First Regiment, Ve 
mont Cavalry, and rode away never to return, he r 
ceiving death wounds during the battle of Sale 
Church, June 10, 1864, leaving a widow and nine chil 
ten, Joseph O. San Souci attended St. Albans schoo 
until sixteen years of age, but in the meantime hz 
contributed his earnings to the family purse, aidir 
his capable mother in her task of bringing up and edi 
cating a large family of children deprived of a father 
care. In 1871 Joseph O. began his business career 1 


accepting a position as clerk in a dry goods and sh 


store in Greenfield, Mass. There he remained eightee 
months as a clerk in the shoe department, then came | 
Providence, R. I., where he entered the employ of Ebe 
J. Beane, a shoe store merchant of the Olneyville se 
tion. He remained in Mr. Beane’s employ until 1& 
when, in association with S. C. Jameson and Asa Pinl 


oly 


Aarica tl? 


Lie. 
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ham, he bought out the Beane shoe store, the firm oper- 
ating as Jameson, San Souci & Company. In 1882 Mr. 
Jameson sold his interest to his partners, the firm name 
then becoming Pinkham & San Souci. Mr. Pinkham 
retired in 1885, on account of failing health, Mr. San 
Souci purchasing his interest and operating under the 
firm name, J. O. San Souci & Company. In the mean- 
time other stores were opened under that name, one of 
them, The Rhode Island Shoe Store, occupying the 
present site of the San Souci Department Store. An- 
other store was at Attleboro, Mass. In 1899 J. O. San 
Souci & Company bought out the retail shoe firm, 
Fowler & San Souci, of Hartford, Emery J. San Souci, 
now lieutenant-governor of Rhode Island, and a brother 
of Joseph O. San Souci, being the junior member of 
that frm. Emery J. San Souci remained in charge of 
the Hartford store until 1892, when the San Souci 
brothers, Joseph O., Emery J., and Alfred G., pur- 
chased the business of Wetherell & Pierce, known as 
The Boston Store, No. 125 Westminster street, that 
concern having failed and being put under the auction- 
eer’s hammer. The San Souci brothers, operating as 
J. O. San Souci & Company, operated these various 
‘stores together with a small department store in Olney- 
ville, on Olney Square, until 1900, when they began 
consolidating their mercantile enterprise under one roof. 
The Hartford Shoe Store was sold in 1892, Emery J. 
then coming to Providence, and taking charge of the 
Boston Store, at No. 125 Westminster street. The new 
Library building on Olney Square, completed in 1801, 
was rented for a term of two years, and a clothing and 
men’s furnishing business established under the name, 
“San Souci,” In 1892 the firm entered into an agree- 
ment with the Alfred Anthony Estate Company to erect 
for them the building they now occupy, and when that 
building was completed a general store business was 
opened therein. By the year 1900 the outside interests 
of the firm were sold and their business consolidated 
on Olney Square, No. 1957 Westminster street, Provi- 
dence. The Attleboro store was sold to its former 
manager, Thomas E. McCaffrey, who continued it as 
“The San Souci Store” until it was destroyed by fire 
in 1917. The clothing store in the Library building was 
sold to George A. Johnson, and later the Boston Store 
and the original store were sold, and the San Souci 
mercantile interests were all consolidated at the “big 
store,’ No. 1957 Westminster street. This store is a 
very large one, thirty departments being maintained, the 
only feature of a modern department store not therein 
conducted being a grocery section. Sixty clerks are 
regularly employed with an equal number of extra 
clerks for rush hours and days. Alfred G. San Souci, 
broken in health, retired from the firm, removed to 
California, and there died in 1916. The business was 
incorporated as J. O. San Souci & Company, November 
16, 1909, Joseph O. San Souci, president, and Emery J. 
San Souci, treasurer, as at present (1918). 
Mr. San Souci, in addition to his large business in- 
_terests and duties as president of the company, has 
long taken an active part in city affairs. For twenty- 
one years he was a member of the school board, resign- 
ing from that body in 1912. He represented Ward Ten, 
in Common Council, for two years, and was chairman 
of the executive committee of the. Ward Committee 
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until press of business caused his resignation. He is a 
member of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Catholic Club of Providence, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, the For- 
esters of America, Sons of Veterans, charter member, 
ex-president and treasurer of the Olneyville Business 
Men’s Association, the Knights of Columbus, ‘and the 
Warwick Club. 

Joseph O. San Souci married, in Providence, R. I., 
June 15, 1880, Sarah G. Lynch, daughter of James and 
Sarah (Markey) Lynch, her parents both born in Ire- 
land. Mr. and Mrs. San Souci are the parents of five 
children: 1. Paul A., born Feby. 3, 1886, a graduate of 
Classical High School, Providence, and Amherst Col- 
lege, A. B., class of 1910; at high school and college he 
ranked high in athletics, was captain and pitcher of the 
high school baseball team, member of the hockey team 
in both high school and college, member of the high 
school football team, and of the college baseball team; 
he is now engaged in business with J. O. San Souci & 
Company, in official position. 2. George E., born Nov., 
1889; a graduate of high school and a former hockey 
and baseball player, now enlisted in the United States 
Navy, serving at Newport. 3. Joseph O., Jr., a graduate 
of Holy Cross College, A. B., class of 1913, and a mem- 
ber of Battery C, One Hundred and Third Regiment, 
Field Artillery, Twenty-Sixth Division, from Rhode 
Island, serving in France; he was advanced to the rank 
of corporal, accompanied the Battery to France, saw 
hard service, and in August, 1918, returned to the United 
States, having been detailed for training officer at the 
military camps. 4. Sadie Louise, born Nov., 1807; a 
graduate of Bay View Seminary and Sacred Heart 
Academy. 5. Claire Marie, born Aug. 23, I901; now a 
student at Child’s Business College, Providence. The 
family home is at No. 4 Claremont avenue, Providence. 


JAMES ALPHONSE McCANN, M. D., was 
born in Providence, R. I., September 27, 1881, a son of 
John and Mary A. (McDermott) McCann, both resi- 
dents of Providence. There he completed public school 
courses of study, finishing with graduation from high 
school with the class of 1900, his courses being marked 
by good scholarship and punctual attendance. He early 
decided upon medicine as his profession, and after 
attending high school passed to Brown University, 
whence he was graduated Ph. B., class of 1904. This 
completed his collegiate courses, and the same year 
he entered the medical department of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., and from that famed insti- 
tution was graduated M. D., class of 1908. After 
graduation Dr. McCann returned to Providence, and 
until I91I was interne at Providence Lying-In-Hos- 
pital, then beginning private practice, specializing in 
obstetrics. He is connected with the staff of Rhode 
Island Hospital, is assistant physician and secretary 
to the staff of Providence City Hospital, all in addi- 
tion to his own private practice. He is a member of St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, the various medical societies 
of the city and State, and in politics an Independent. 

Dr. McCann married, October 6, 1913, Rebecca F, 
Mahoney, of Providence. His home and offices are at 
No. 142 Francis street, Providence. 
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HENRY DARLING HEYDON—In business life 
president of the Central Real Estate Trust Company 
of Providence, and in public life superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Armory, Henry D. Heydon is 
rounding out a life of great usefulness to his State, 
beginning as postmaster in Crompton, R. I., in 1883, 
and continuing through both branches of the State 
Legislature and in many public positions. He is the 
only son of David (4) and Jemima C. (Johnson) Hey- 
don, descending through David (3), David (2), and 
David (1) Hayden, the last named a great-great-grand- 
son of Lieutenant William Hayden, who came from 
England to New England in the ship “Mary and John,” 
first appearing at Dorchester, Mass., in 1630. He was 
one of the early Indian fighters, serving with Captain 
Mason in the Pequot War, 1637, for which he was 
granted land in Hartford, Conn. He moved to Wind- 
sor, Conn., about 1643, and in 1667 was a deputy to the 
General Court from the town of Kenilworth (Killing- 
worth), Conn. The line is through his son, Lieutenant 
Daniel Hayden, who retained the Hayden home in 
Windsor, was selectman, commissioner and lieutenant, 
serving in King Philip’s War. He married Hannah 
Wilcoxson. Their son, Ebenezer Hayden, inherited a 
part of the original homestead, resided in Windsor, 
Conn., the greater part of his life, but removed to Har- 
winton, Conn., where he died. He married Mindwell 
Griswold, and they were the parents of David (1) 
Hayden, of Harwinton, who married Dorothy Allen. 
The line descends through David (2) Hayden, of Har- 
winton, Conn., and Angelica, N. Y., and his wife, 
Jemima (Ellsworth) Heydon; their son, David (3) 
Heydon, of Greenbush, N. Y., and his son, David (4) 
Heydon. 

David (4) Heydon, father of Henry Darling Hey- 
don, was born in Greenbush, N. Y.,. March 2, 1822, died 
in Centerville, R. I., in 1904. At an early age he became 
a cotton mill worker in New York, coming to Rhode 
Island in early manhood, and after a short time spent 
in Phenix, located at Woonsocket, where he was a 
foreman of spinning in the Burnham mill. Years later 
he engaged in the retail boot and shoe business in Prov- 
idence, but later moved to Killingly, Conn., where he 
was superintendent of a mill until his retirement. He 
lived in East Killingly, retired, until his death, at the 
age of eighty-three years. He married, in 1849, Jemima 
C. Johnson, who died in 1903, and is buried in the 
Crompton Cemetery. 

Henry Darling Heydon was born December 25, 1851, 
in the town of Coventry, R. I. Woonsocket became the 
family home in 1860, and in that city and in Mt. Pleas- 
ant Academy, Providence, he prepared for the business 
of life. He began as a grocer’s clerk in Providence, 
and later was engaged in business at Olneyville, R. L, 
and until 1874 was manager of an established business 
there. In that year he moved to Crompton, R. I., to 
become manager or receiver of a business which had 
fallen into the hands of its creditors. About one year 
later he formed a partnership with Daniel W. Batch- 
elder, purchased the business he had been managing, 
and together they conducted it very successfully until 
1904, when the business was sold and the firm dissolved. 
His connection with the Central Real Estate Company 
of Providence began as a director about 1898, and since 
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June 3, 1916, he has been its executive head. He was 
director of the Second National Bank, United Nation 
Bank, and of the Central Trust Company, all of Proy 
dence. He was in business in Centerville, R. I., fro 
1903 until 1908. 

From the time Mr. Heydon became a permanent res 
dent of Crompton, R. I., he manifested a deep intere 
in the welfare of the town, and in every way possib 
aided in promoting the public good. Crompton 
located in the town of Warwick, and as a member ar 
chairman of the school board of the town he serve 
many years, beginning in 1883. ‘The same year he wz 
appointed postmaster at Crompton, and for five yea 
he served the town of Warwick as auditor. In 18; 
he was elected a member of the Rhode Island House « 
Representatives, was again elected in 1888, and was su 
cessively re-elected until 1899. He was a member an 
for six years chairman of the committee on financ 
and when elected State Senator in April, 1900, was aj 
pointed a member of the same Senate committee. H 
also served as chairman on committees on unfinishe 
business and public institutions. He served upon Gov 
ernor Taft’s staff with the rank of colonel and with tt 
same rank upon the staff of Governor Ladd during h 
two terms as governor. He was a member of the con 
mittee appointed to purchase a permanent camp groun 
for the State National Guard, and of a committee 1 
procure a site for a new armory in Providence. Sinc 
1913 he has been superintendent of the armory, bui 
upon the site he aided in selecting. It is a matter c 
interest that in 1885 he introduced the bill under whic 
the Legislature gave authority to build the armor 
which, however, was not completed until 1908. He ha 
been a member of and secretary of the board of exar 
iners of the Rhode Island State Normal School, ; 
president of the board of trustees of the Rhode Islan 
Institute for the Deaf, and holds the same relation t 
the Home for Aged in Providence. This record of put 
lic service in varied positions covers a period of abot 
forty years, and village, town, city and State has ben 
efited through his devoted public spirit and service. 

Colonel Heydon was made a Mason in Mancheste 
Lodge, No. 2, Free and Accepted Masons, Coventry 
R. I., a lodge of which he is a past master. In Capitu 
lar Masonry he is a past high priest of Landmark Chap 
ter, Royal Arch Masons, of Warwick; in Crypti 
Masonry a member of Providence Council, and i 
Templar Masonry a Sir Knight of St. John’s Com 
mandery of Providence. He is also an Odd Fellow o 
Manufacturers Lodge, Olneyville, a member of th 
Economic and Players clubs of Providence, and o 
Grace Episcopal Church in Providence, but formerl: 
was a vestryman of St. Philip’s Church. 

Colonel Heydon married, March 16,: 1880, Charlott 
A. Booth, daughter of Wright and Jane G. (Bradley) 
Booth, of Crompton, R. I., her father born in 1826, die 
in 1896. Mr. and Mrs. Heydon are the parents of tw 
sons: I. Howard Raymond, born in Warwick, R. I. 
January 22, 1883, a graduate of the English and Classita 
High School, Providence, and of Brown University 
A. B., class of 1005; studied music in Germany, and i 
a composer of music for string instruments; he begas 
business life with the National Rubber Company o: 
Bristol, R. I., going thence to St. Louis, Mo., as sales 
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manager for the Worth, Heimer & Swarts Shoe Com- 
pany, now secretary of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, located at Newark; he is also chief of 
the publicity department of the Red Cross work relative 
to the maintenance and teaching of trades to invalided 
and disabled soldiers; he married Elsa Swarts, daugh- 
ter of Charles Swarts, of St. Louis. 2. Wright David, 
born in Warwick, R. I., March 3, 1800; was educated 
in Crompton schools, Hope High School, Providence, 
and Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass., class of 
1907, Brown University, A. B., 1911; for a short time 
he was with the Industrial Trust Company, then for 
one year with G. L. and H. I. Gross, later for two years 
was with the American Surety Company of New York, 
in the Providence office, and is now manager for the 
Fidelity Insurance Company, 


ARTHUR HUDSON HARRINGTON, M. D.— 
Before beginning his long connection with the State in- 
stitutions of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, Dr. 
Harrington spent two years in private practice in Prov- 
idence. After years spent in institutional service in 
Massachusetts and New York he came to Rhode Island 
in 1907, and has since been superintendent of the Hos- 
pital for Mental Diseases, located at Howard, R. I, 
one of the philanthropic institutions maintained there 
by the State. For thirty-five years Dr. Harrington has 
been prominent in State hospital work, and he is one 
of the acknowledged authorities on mental diseases, 
his study and research, combined with his wide exper- 
jence, completing a perfect equipment to cope with the 
disordered mind or body. Dr. Harrington has sacri- 
ficed a successful career as a private practitioner in 
order to devote himself to his specialty in these various 
institutions. Had he devoted himself to private practice 
his success financially would have been remarkable, for 
professionally he is an exception and has a remarkable 
personality. 

He is a grandson of Dr. Loammi Harrington, born in 
1780, died in 1840, a physician and a surgeon in the 
American army during the War of 1812, After the war 
he practised his profession in Paxton, Mass. Dr. Lo- 
ammi Harrington was the father of Loammi (2) Har- 
rington, a merchant of Worcester, Mass., who married 
Susan F. Waite, of an ancient New England family, a 
descendant also of the Lakin family of New England. 

Arthur Hudson Harrington, son of Loammi (2) and 
Susan F. (Waite) Harrington, was born in Worcester, 
Mass., July 25, 1856. He completed the courses of 
public school study with graduation from Worcester 
High School in 1875, and from high school he passed 
to Brown University, whence he graduated with the 
degree of A. B., with the class of 1879. Deciding upon 
the profession of medicine he entered Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and there was 
awarded the degree of M. D. with the class of 1882. 
From 1882 until 1884 Dr. Harrington practiced medicine 
in Providence, R. I., after which he accepted appoint- 
ment as assistant superintendent at the State Hospital, 
Danvers, Mass., there remaining ten years, gaining 
valuable experience in the management of such an in- 
stitution and in the demands which were made upon 
its medical staff. In 1894 he was appointed medical 
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director of the State Hospital at Bridgewater, Mass., 
remaining in that relation for four years, then return- 
ing to the State Hospital at Danvers as superintendent. 
He continued in the superintendency at the latter hos- 
pital for five years, 1898-1903, after which he accepted 
appointment as superintendent of the New York, Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, New York City, and there spent 
four years, closing his connection with that institution 
in 1907, and beginning his connection with the Rhode 
Island Hospital for Mental Diseases at Howard. This 
post he has held continuously from that year until the 
present (1918). There he has the welfare and care of 
about fifteen hundred patients, devolving upon him, 
and it is the highest eulogy which can be pronounced 
upon his management to simply note the fact that he 
has continued in office year after year as the most fitting 
man for the position. 

Nor is Dr. Harrington’s valuable service confined to 
the State of Rhode Island alone. He has contributed 
to the medical journals, and through them has reached 
a world-wide audience, the topics of his articles mental 
and nervious diseases, hospital construction, equipment 
and management. T'o the work of a facile pen he has 
added that of an eloquent public speaker, and on these 
same subjects he had delivered many addresses before 
public audiences gathered to discuss them from the 
view point of the best authority. He is a member of the 
American Medical Association, American Medico-Psy- 
chological Society, New England Society of Psychiatry, 
Boston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology, Rhode 
Island Medical Society, and Rhode Island Medico- 
Legal Society. His college fraternity is Delta Kappa 
Epsilon; his club the University of Providence; his 
church the Protestant Episcopal. 

Dr. Harrington married, September 7, 1906, May L. 
George, daughter of James Newell George. By a former 
marriage Dr. Harrington has a son, Dr. Clifton Ward 
Harrington, now a practicing physician and surgeon of 
Everett, Massachusetts, and a daughter, Ethel, the wife 
of Jean Pierre de Botassi, of Athens, Greece; she is a 
professional soprano singer of international reputation. 


EDWARD LAWRENCE LEAHY—Although a 
member of the Rhode Island bar since 1908, Mr. Leahy 
is one of the young members of that bar numbering in 
years, but a veteran in practice, for he began practice 
at the age of twenty-two years in 1908—ten years hav- 
ing elapsed since he pleaded his first cause. He is a 
son of John L. and Ann (Murphy) Leahy, his father 
yet a prosperous farmer of Bristol, R. I. 

Edward Lawrence Leahy was born in Bristol, R. L, 
February 9, 1886. He attended the public schools of 
Bristol, completing the course with graduation from 
high school, class of 1904. He spent the next year in 
academic course study at Brown University, going 
thence to Georgetown University Law School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., there continuing until awarded his LL.B. 
with the class of 1908. With his newly-acquired dignity 
he returned to Rhode Island, was admitted to the bar 
in October of the same year, located in Providence, and 
is now well established, practising in all State and Fed- 
eral courts of the district, his offices at No. 704 Gros- 
venor building, having been associated since admission 
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to the bar with the firm of Fitzgerald & Higgins. He is 
a member of the Rhode Island State Bar Association, 
and thoroughly respected by his brethren of the pro- 
fession. Mr. Leahy is a member of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church of Bristol, is ex-State advocate and 


past grand knight of the Knights of Columbus, member 


of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, an ex-president of 
the Bristol Improvement Association, and in politics a 
Democrat. In 1910 he was elected judge of probate for 
Bristol, and has been reélected annually ever since. He 
is a former member of the General Assembly and of the 
Bristol School Committee. All his interests except his 
law practice are centered in Bristol, and there he is best 
known and most highly esteemed. He has been fond 
of athletics since boyhood days, making the freshman 
baseball team at Brown, “Varsity” basketball team and 
Varsity rowing crew at Georgetown. He retains his 
love and interest in these sports and in all other health- 
ful recreations. 

Mr. Leahy married, February 15, 1913, Fern Dixon, 
of Bristol, daughter of former State Senator and Mrs. 
Ezra Dixon. They are the parents of a daughter, Vir- 
ginia, born August 29, 1915, and a son, Edward Law- 
rence, Jr., born March 24, 1918. 


JOSIAH S. PACKARD—Although the J. S. Pack- 
ard Dredging Company is a New Jersey corporation, its 
principal place of business is Providence, R. I., their 
operations extending from New York harbor to the 
coast of Maine. The business was founded in 1878 by 
Josiah S. Packard, who conducted the business with his 
brother until 1899 as a private enterprise. During that 
period he did a great deal of harbor work of a con- 
structive nature, but then he organized the J. S. Pack- 
ard Dredging Company, incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. He located at Providence shortly afterward 
and continued active in the business until his death. 
With his passing, his son, Ambrose Packard, who had 
literally grown up in the business, succeeded him, and 
is now president of the J. S. Packard Dredging Com- 
pany, and president of the Packard Hydraulic Dredg- 
ing Company, the latter a subsidiary company. The 
officers of the parent company are: Ambrose Packard, 
president; C. C. Wheeler, vice-president; and Kirke W. 
Packard, secretary-treasurer; these constituting the 
board of directors. 

When the company began business, ten employees, 
one dredge, and three scows comprised the plant and 
working force. They now employ one hundred men, 
own ‘three powerful tugs, five modern dredges of large 
capacity, and twenty scows. They are constantly en- 
gaged in harbor dredging and improvement somewhere 
along the Atlantic coast from New York north. In 
their particular field they are in the highest rank, and 
the only company of importance in Providence engaged 
in this business. 

The Packard family is an ancient one in New Eng- 
land, and in the Revolution many of the name are found 
on the side of the Colonies, On the Woodruff side 
descent is traced from French and English ancestors 
dating to earliest days of the seventeenth century. The 
family is a numerous one in New England, particularly, 
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in Eastern Massachusetts, and wherever Packards a 
found they are men and women of energy and ente 
prise. 

Samuel Packard and his wife with one child can 
from Wymondham, Southeastern England, in the sh 
“Diligent,” and settled in Hingham, Mass., in 1638. 
is believed that the name was originally Picard. - 
the early Colonial records the name is written Pack 
and Pickard, but by the family has generally been wri 
ten Packard. Samuel Packard lived at Hingham a fe 
years, then moved to Weymouth, thence to the We 
Parish in Old Bridgewater, where he made permane 
settlement and founded his homestead, and in the wor 
of the family poet: 


Ere long he sought a settlement and home in O 
Bridgewater, 

And there he found beside a home a husband for h 
daughter; 

He must have been a man of worth, though not a mé 
of wealth, 

He left his children all no doubt good counsel a1 
good health; 

His office, held in church and state, he doubtless us 
them well, ‘ 

A breach of faith or trust reposed no record lives © 


ell; 

He died a Christian, full of years, and burial was wi 
care, 

Few annals live to tell the tale of when, or how, 
where. 


Josiah S. Packard through both his father and h 
mother was descended from eight members of the Ma 
flower company, including John Alden and Priscill 

Josiah S. and Margaret E. (Woodruff) Packard we 
the parents of three sons: Ambrose, Josiah Woodrw 
and Kirke White Packard; and daughters: Elizabet 
married C. C. Wheeler; Mary Secord; Rhoda Grac 
Sara DeVeaux Packard. 

Ambrose Packard, son of Josiah S. and Margaret - 
(Woodruff) Packard, was born in Niagara Fall 
N. Y., March 2, 1870. He was brought to Providence 
R. I., in youth, and there was educated in the publ 
schools, finishing with graduation from high school | 
1888. He then spent three years at the Massachuset 
Institute of Technology, leaving the Institute in 1891 ° 
enter business life as his father’s associate in his dred; 
ing and harbor construction work, and soon becan 
a partner in the J. S. Packard Dredging Compan 
Upon the death of Josiah S. Packard in r911, Ambro 
Packard succeeded him as president of the compan 
He is also president of the Packard Hydraulic Dred; 
ing Company. He is a man of strong character at 
great energy, his business, one calling for quick decisio 
clear vision and great courage. ‘That he has been | 
successful is a tribute to the father who founded t 
business, and to the sons who have developed and ¢€ 
tended it to its present proportions. He married Hel 
Imbrie, daughter of William Morris and Helen (Cu 
rie) Imbrie, both of Scotch ancestry. 


HARRY BROADMAN, M. D., was born Augu 
I, 1882, a son of Atwood and Laura Broadman, nativ 
of Russia, who came to America in 1895, and locat 
in Philadelphia. He attended the public schools 
Philadelphia, then financed his own way through pr 
paratory school, his ambition urging him onward to 
professional education. He finally decided upon t 


medical profession, and by hard work he earned the 
money which secured him admission to Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, one of the famed medical col- 
leges of the United States. He there literally worked 
his way through, paying his own bills from his earn- 
ings, and in 1910 was graduated with the degree M. D. 
Dr. Broadman then spent two years in hospital prac~ 
tice, serving as a member of the medical staffs of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, and Jewish Maternity Hospital, both of 
Philadelphia; and the Home for Invalids at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. He then located in Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he is well established in private 
practice, with an office at No. 140 Orms street. 

' Dr. Broadman is highly regarded by his professional 
brethren with whom he is affiliated in the American 
Medical Association, Rhode Island Medical Society, 
and the Providence Medical Society. In social frater- 
nity he is a member of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, and the Knights of Pythias. He is 
independent in political action, striving to express 
through his ballot his high sense of citizenship and his 
conception of the duties pertaining thereto. He is un- 
married. 


‘ROBERT LINTON is rounding out a long life 
of usefulness as a paper manufacturer, a line of work 
with which he has been associated for about forty 
years. Linton Brothers, a firm of which he was one 
of the original members, were the first makers of a 
coated paper stock to stand printing and waterproofing 
tests, and the firm soon became well-known makers of 
a perfectly surfaced paper made especially for fine hair 
line effects required by modern printers in both litho- 
graph and half-tone printing. Mr. Linton’s knowledge 
of the manufacture of cardboard, glazed and _ litho- 
graphed papers, is complete, and his long experience in 
this line of manufacture enabled him to acquire a sys- 
tem that few paper manufacturers in the country pos- 
sessed. 

Robert Linton, son of Hugh and Agnes (Mitchell) 
Linton, was born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1843, and 
when a lad was brought to the United States by his 
parents, who settled in Pawtucket, R. I. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Pawtucket, and when his 
school days were over he began his long connection 
with cardboard manufacture. He continued in this 
business as an employee until 1870, becoming an expert 
in the different processes. In the latter year, in associa- 
tion with his brothers, Hugh and James, and a fourth 
partner, Edward Jollie, he organized the firm, Linton 
Brothers, beginning paper coating at a plant on Front 
street. They were the first coaters of paper stock to 
stand the hard test that printing and waterproofing im- 
posed. The company continued a successful business 
until Robert and Hugh Linton withdrew to start a simi- 
lar business for themselves. His life has been a normal, 
quiet one, his business and his home being the two 
great interests that have fully filled his life. He is a 
Republican in politics, and an attendant of the services 
of Park Place Congregational Church. 

‘Mr. Linton married, in 1870, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John and Catherine Smith. They are the parents of 
seven living children, three sons and four daughters. 
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WILLIAM SMITH FLYNN—At a period be- 
tween the years 1903 and 1907, four brothers were 
students at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., all 
pursuing the same course. One of the brothers was 
William Smith Flynn, now a popular member of the 
Rhode Island bar and representing a district of , that 
city in the Rhode Island General Assembly. He is a son 
of James A. and Elizabeth (Kelley) Flynn, both life- 
long residents of Providence, where the mother died in 
1905, James A. Flynn now residing in Providence. 

William Smith Flynn was born in Providence, August 
14, 1885, completing graded and high school study there, 
graduating from the classical high, class of 1903. He 
entered Holy Cross College the same year, financing a 
four years’ course there through his own personal 
efforts, being purser on one of the boats of a promi- 
nent line, and later ticket agent in the main office of the 
company. He was graduated A. B., class of 1907, and 
in the same year entered the law department of George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., receiving his 
degree of LL. B. at graduation, class of 1910. To 
finance his legal education the same methods were em- 
ployed, and in the immigration, commerce and navy 
departments of the government he held positions suffi- 
ciently remunerative to meet all his expenses. ‘Too 
much importance cannot be placed upon the fact that 
this classical and professional education was secured 
entirely through the labor of his own hands and brain, 
for it gives the keynote to his character and explains 
why at the age of thirty-two he is well-established in 
a law practice, and has long been numbered with one 
of the rising stars of the political firmament. Hard 
work having brought him to a place in which his intel- 
lectual gifts became available, and in competition with 
men whose way had been made easier for them, he has 
proved the strength of his character and the quality 
of his attainment. 

With his law course at the University completed, Mr. 
Flynn spent the next six months with Thomas A. Car- 
roll, of the Providence bar, in further preparation, be- 
ing admitted to the Rhode Island bar in 1011, to prac- 
tice in the United States District Court in 1913, and 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 1916. In- 
cidentally it is of interest to know that he won his first 
case in both the United States District and Circuit 
courts. He began practice in Providence in 1911, and so 
continues, winning friends and constantly adding to his 
stature as a lawyer of learning, skill and honor. He is 
a member of the Rhode Island Bar Association. 

From youth Mr. Flynn has taken a deep interest in 
politics and soon became known as one of the young 
men of his ward who could be depended upon for 
effective campaign work, both in platform and com- 
mittee. In 1911 he was the Democratic candidate for 
representative from his district, was elected and since 
has represented the same district continuously except- 
ing in I915-16. During 1917-18 he was deputy floor 
leader of the Democratic party, and in 1919 was elected 
floor leader of the Democratic party. He is now a mem- 
ber of the judiciary committee, having previously 
served on the militia and State property committees, 
and is an eloquent, forceful speaker, and very popular. 
In religious faith Mr, Flynn is Roman Catholic, belong- 
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ing to St. Michael’s Church, Providence. His fraterni- 
ties are the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
the Knights of Columbus; his clubs are the St. Michael’s, 
Catholic, Columbus and Pen and Pencil. He is art 
editor of his College Year Book, and is an ex-president 
of his college class. 


BYRON SPRAGUE WATSON—While every 
graduate looks back with pleasure and pride upon 
his graduation day and the awarding of the coveted 
degree, the day is one of especial pride to Mr. Watson, 
for in the commencement day procession walked his 
grandfather, Rev. Elisha Freeman Watson, class of 
“ao,” and his father, Colonel Arthur Hamilton Watson, 
class of “70,” his own class was “97,” the first named 
a minister of the Gospel, the ee a financier, the last 
named a wholesale merchant, all loyal sons of Brown. 
This family is distinctly Rhode Island through each of 
the eight generations herein mentioned. Both in direct 
and collateral lines eminent names appear, and Watsons 
have filled honorable stations from the coming of the 
ancestor, John Watson, who is first recorded in North 
Kingston, R. I., in 1673. He was a man of influence, 
served as deputy in 1690, and was succeeded by his son, 
John (2) Watson, the first child born in Narragansett, 
R. I., after King Philip’s War, who attained nonagena- 
rian honors and almost reached the century mark, 
dying November 8, 1772, aged ninety-seven years. 

John (2) Watson became a large land owner and was 
an influential citizen, filling high stations. Thrice 
wedded, he had eight children, fifty-seven grandchildren, 
forty-five great-grandchildren and three great-great- 
grandchildren, a large number of whom attended his 
funeral. The line of descent is through John (3) Wat- 
son, eldest son of John (2) Watson and his first wife, 
Hannah (Champlin) Watson. John (3) Watson mar- 
ried Isabella Sherman, and they were both members of 
the Society of Friends. Their son, Elisha Watson, born 
August 5, 1748, married (second) Susannah Perry, and 
they were the parents of Freeman Perry Watson, who 
married Phoebe Watson, and they were the parents of 
the Rev. Elisha Freeman Watson, grandfather of Byron 
Sprague Watson, of Providence, son of Colonel Arthur 
Hamilton Watson. 

Rev. Elisha Freeman Watson was born at “Boston 
Neck,” South Kingston, R. I., March 28, 1814, and 
died at his home, “Matunuck Farm,” in the same town, 
January 16, 1900. He secured a good preparatory edu- 
cation, entered Brown University, was graduated A. B., 
class of 1840, A. M., 1843, pursued studies in divinity 
at the General Theological Seminary in New York 
City, completed his studies under the Rev. Francis 
Vinton, D. D., of Newport, R. I., and was ordained a 
priest of the Protestant Episcopal church in August, 
1843. He was rector of St. Paul’s, Tower Hill, and St. 
Matthew’s, Jamestown, R. I., 1843-46; rector of Christ’s 
Church, Lonsdale, 1846-49; retired, living on his farm 
in South Kingston, 1851-60; rector of the church at 
Otis, Mass., 1860-61; chaplain of the Eleventh Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 1861-64; and 
of the Seventh Regiment of Rhode Island Volunteers 
after returning from the front in 1864. He was one of 
the founders of the Republican party in Rhode Island, 
speaking all over the State and in Massachusetts, in 
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support of Freemont and Dayton in 1856, and was | 
ardent Abolitionist. He was identified with the fi 
temperance movement that ever was organized in | 
town, and had for his motto, “From the cradle to t 
coffin a temperance man.” After retiring from the mi 
istry he became more than ever the student, and ev 
when an old man he was devoting a great deal of tir 
to the study of languages of other lands. He marri 
January 6, 1843, Mary Dockray, who died October 
1904, surviving her husband four years. 

Colonel Arthur Hamilton Watson, only child of Re 
Elisha Freeman and Mary (Dockray) Watson, w 
born in Lonsdale, R. I., September 20, 1849, and di 
in Providence, November 16, 1913. He prepared 
public and private schools of Kingston and Providen 
and entered Brown University, whence he was grad 
ated A. B., class of 1870, just thirty years after his ho 
ored father’s graduation from the same institution. 
1871 he became a clerk in the wholesale boot and sh 
house, Greene, Anthony & Company, of Providen 
and on January 1, 1873, was admitted a partner. Fro 
that time until his death, forty years later, he co 
tinued in the same business, becoming head of t 
house, the name Greene, Anthony & Company yet 1 
maining unchanged, the house the largest of its class 
Rhode Island. Mr. Watson was the active head a: 
practically the owner for many years, his only son b 
ing admitted a partner in 1903. At the time of | 
death he was president of the Providence, Fall Riv 
& Newport Steamboat Company; vice-president of t 
Nicholson File Company; vice-president of the Narr 
gansett Electric Lighting Company; a director of t 
Rhode Island Insurance Company; director of t 
American Screw Company; and director of the Uni 
Trust Company. For a number of years he was 
director of the Globe National Bank, formerly in oper 
tion in Providence; director of the American Natior 
Bank for fifteen years preceding its absorption by t 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company; was preside 
of the Commercial Bank from its organization un 
merged with the Union Trust Company. 

From 1883 until 1806 he was a prominent figure 
city politics, serving for ten years as councilman fro 
the second ward, being president of council the la 
three years; was the Republican candidate for may 
of Providence in 1892; and for three years, 1893-( 
was a member of the Board of Aldermen, serving 
president of the board the last two years. He serv! 
on many committees of councils, regular and speci 
and was one of the active working members of the city 
legislative bodies. He gained his military title as aid 
de-camp, ranking as colonel on the staff of Govern 
Brown. His clubs were the Hope, Agawam, Comme 
cial and University. 

Colonel Watson married, February 20, 1873, An 
P. Sprague, who died February 22, 1904, a member 
the Society of Colonial Dames, and of the Daughte 
of the American Revolution; daughter of Colonel Byr 
Sprague, of Providence. Colonel and Mrs. Wats 
were the parents of three daughters and a son: Ha 
riet Sprague, married John Bosworth Lewis; Byr 
Sprague, of further mention; Mary Dockray, marri 
Mason Freeman Cocroft; Annie Hamilton, marri 
Charles Fletcher. 


Byron Sprague Watson, only son of Colonel Arthur 
familton and Anna P. (Sprague) Watson, was born 
lay 26, 1876. He prepared at the Berkeley School and 
- University Grammar School, entered Brown Univer- 
ty and was graduated A. B., class of 1897, twenty- 
sven years later than his father and fifty-seven years 
ter than his grandfather, received the same degree 
om the same institution and all were present at the 
ymmencement day exercises, 1897; the grandfather 
red eighty-three; the father aged forty-eight; the son 
ved twenty-one. 

Immediately after graduation Mr. Watson became 
ssociated with the firm, Greene, Anthony & Company, 
holesale boots and shoes, beginning in a lowly posi- 
on and rising through every position to a partnership 
. 1903. For ten years he was his father’s partner and 
ose associate, and when the latter went to his reward 
1913, the son remained the only surviving partner 
id head of the immense business, located at No. 36 
ine street, Providence. He is also a director of the 
icholson File Company, Narragansett Electric Light- 
Company, Union Trust Company, the Rhode Island 
ire Insurance Company and Belcher & Loomis Hard- 
are Company. A member of the staff of Governor 
imball, Mr. Watson attained the rank of colonel. He 
a Republican in politics, but takes no active part in 
litical affairs, his prominence being in the business 
orld, his opinion there carrying the weight of author- 
y. His clubs are the Hope, Agawam, Hunt, Rhode 
land, Country, Commercial, Dedham Polo and others. 
Mr. Watson married, October 31, 1809, Isabel, daugh- 
r of Edward A. Loomis, and they are the parents of 
abel Loomis, Annie Potter Sprague, and Hope Watson. 


HENRY PEIRCE ELDREDGE—The association 
hich has existed between this branch of the Eldredge 
imily and the municipality of East Greenwich since 
310 began with the coming of Dr. Charles Eldredge, a 
saduate of the medical department of the University 
; Pennsylvania. Dr. Eldredge had no intention of per- 
anently locating in East Greenwich, but a malignant 
sease became epidemic in many parts of New England, 
id before he was really aware of it he had so extensive 
practice that the temporary arrangement under which 
= came became permanent settlement. Thus the family 
ime to East Greenwich, this record tracing briefly the 
yur lives which have been intimately connected with 
e life of the town: Dr. Charles Eldredge; his son, 
harles Child Eldredge, a farmer; his son, Henry 
eirce Eldredge, a merchant; his son, Henry Peirce (2) 
Idredge, a lawyer. 

Dr. Charles Eldredge was a son of Captain Eldredge, 
f Brooklyn, Conn., a brave officer of the Revolution, 
id his wife, Lucy (Gallup) Eldredge. He was born in 
rooklyn, Conn., July 31, 1784, and died in East Green- 
ich, R. I., September 15, 1838, and his remains were 
iterred in the burying ground on Baptist Meeting 
fouse Hill, but later they were removed to St. Luke’s 
emetery. He studied medicine with Dr. Thomas Hub- 
ard, of Pomfret, Conn., attended medical societies at 
ie University of Pennsylvania, and for one season at 
ennsylvania Hospital. He came to East Greenwich, 
man of twenty-nine years, strong in physique and 
lind, and devoted to his profession. He was a disciple 
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of Dr. Rush, the eminent professor of medicine under 
whom he sat at the university, but he was not a blind 
follower of any school. He kept in touch with all 
advance in matters of the medical profession, adopting 
all that his judgment approved, and rejecting the sen- 
sational and untrue. -He was a skilled surgeon, called 
upon in all critical cases for miles around, although it 
was his pride to avoid rather than to perform heroic 
operations. He often spoke with pardonable satisfac- 
tion of the many limbs he had saved by careful treat- 
ment, when amputation seemed the proper treatment. 
He was one of the original members of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society, was its president from 1834 to 
1837, was an honorary member of the Connecticut 
Medical Society; and in 1835 received the honorary 
M. D. from Yale College. 

Such was his medical career and it was most hon- 
orable. But his influence was far reaching, his interest 
extending to all town institutions and affairs. He was 
one of the founders of the Protestant Episcopal church 
of which Rev. Mr. Waldo was rector, he living to be a 
centenarian and being elected chaplain of Congress, 
after passing his one hundredth birthday. He was a 
trustee of Kent Academy, one of the original members 
of the Society for the Promotion of Domestic Indus- 
tries, and was useful in all things. Dr. Eldredge mar- 
ried Hannah Child, daughter of the Revolutionary 
soldier. They were the parents of two sons: Charles 
Child and James Henry, and of a daughter, Lucy 
Gallup, their second child. 

Charles Child Eldredge, eldest son of Dr. Charles 
Eldredge, was born in East Greenwich, R. I., March 
12, 1812, and died at his farm on Quidnessett Neck in 
the town of North Kingstown, August 7, 1845. He was 
educated in East Greenwich, and there spent his minor- 
ity, but he selected a farmer’s life and consistently 
adhered to his choice of an occupation. He married 
Sarah Potter Peirce, daughter of Job Peirce, a merchant 
of East Greenwich, and their children were: Ellen E., 
James, Charles Child (2), Lucy, and Henry Peirce. 

James Henry Eldredge, second son of Dr. Charles 
Eldredge, embraced his father’s profession, was grad- 
uated M. D., Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 
1837, and for over half a century practiced his profes- 
sion in East Greenwich, without losing a day from sick- 
ness until his last illness, and only on the rarest occa- 
sions was absent from his post of duty. His life was 
a duplicate of his father in honor and usefulness, and 
in physique he closely resembled him. 

Henry Peirce Eldredge, youngest son of Charles 
Child and Sarah Potter (Peirce) Eldredge, was born 
in East Greenwich, R. I., March 20, 1844, and died 
November 21, 19090. He was educated in the public 
schools and East Greenwich Academy, but hardly had 
his school days ended than he donned the Army blue, 
enlisting in 1862 as a private in Company D, Tenth 
Regiment, Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry. He was 
honorably discharged at the expiration of his term of 
service. When a lad of fifteen he became a grocery 
clerk in East Greenwich, and after his return from the 
army he again entered mercantile life as a clerk with 
the wholesale flour, butter and cheese firm, Whipple, 
Weeden & Company, of Providence. Later, and until 
1870, he was with Barton & Keith, then with Wheaton, 
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Whitford & Company, later, Whitford, Aldrich & Com- 
pany, and still later, Eldredge & Company, Mr. Eldredge 
being admitted a partner in-1880, Mr. Eldredge is a 
Republican in politics and was elected senator, serving 
from 1897 to 1905. He was a member of King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, and highly 
regarded by the brethren of the order. 

Mr. Eldredge married, April 8, 1880, Amie P., daugh- 
ter of Lucius Gilbert, of New Haven, Conn., they the 
parents of four sons: Henry Peirce (2), of further 
mention; Lucius G., born March 11, 1883; Charles C., 
born April 18, 1888; and James H., a twin with 
Charles C. 

Henry Peirce (2) Eldredge, eldest son of Henry 
Peirce (1) and Amie P. (Gilbert) Eldredge, was born 
February 26, 1881. He was educated in the English 
and Classical schools of Providence, Brown University, 
Harvard University, and Boston University Law School, 
receiving his LL. B. from the last named institution at 
graduation with the class of 1906. He was admitted to 
the Rhode Island bar the same year, and began the 
practice of law in the city of Providence, where he has 
since continued. He is well established in general 
practice, conducting his business alone and to the sat- 
isfaction of his clientele. He is a Republican in politics, 
deeply interested in public affairs, and entirely engrossed 
in his profession, seeking no public office. He is a 
member of the University Club of Providence, and has 
inherited membership in the Connecticut branch, Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati. 


DANIEL FARRINGTON GEORGE—Four pio- 
neers of the surname George came to New England— 
John who settled in Watertown; Nicholas in Dorches- 
ter; Peter in Braintree; and Richard in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. No relationship has been proven, although 
it is believed all were related. Daniel Farrington 
George, of Providence, R. I, is a son of James Augus- 
tus George, son of Thomas Metcalf George, son of 
Ensign Thomas George, son of Thomas, son of Rich- 
ard, son of Thomas, son of Richard George, one of 
the four pioneers above enumerated. 

(1) Richard George, from whom this branch descends, 
was born in England, and came in early life to Boston, 
Mass. He married there, November 1, 1655, Mary Pell, 
and they were the parents of several children including 
a son Thomas. 

(11) Thomas George, son of Richard George, was 
born in Boston, October 1, 1663. He and his wife Han- 
nah were early settlers in Wrentham, Mass., where he 
died October, 1704, leaving a son, Richard (2). 

(III) Richard (2) George, son of Thomas George, 
and grandson of the founder, Richard George, was born 
in Wrentham, April 10, 1701, and there died February 
17, 1749. He married, February 8, 1737, Jerusha Han- 
cock, and they were the parents of Hannah, Jerusha, 
eats (2), of further mention, John, Sarah, and Fliz- 
abeth. 

(IV) Thomas (2) George, son of Richard (2) 
George, was born in Wrentham, December 12, 1742. 
With his brother John he responded to the Lexington 
Alarm, April 19, 1775, with Captain Samuel Cowell’s 
company, Colonel John Smith’s regiment. He saw later 
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service as lieutenant of the same company, Septembe: 
24, 1777, under Colonel Benjamin Haws, commanding 
the Fourth Suffolk County Regiment. In 1778 he was < 
lieutenant in Captain Samuel Cowell’s company of the 
same regiment, then again under command of Colone: 
Haws. He again served with that company in 178 
under Colonel Seth Bullard on the Rhode Island Alarm 
and in 1781 in a Rhode Island campaign under Captair 
Fisher. Lieutenant George married Hannah Brastow 
who died at Wrentham, February 22, 1841, aged ninety- 
five years, daughter of Thomas Brastow, born in Eng- 
land, who settled in Bristol, Rhode Island. Children 
Richard, born. Oct. 24, 1768; Ensign Thomas (3), 01 
further mention; Hannah, born Jany. 9, 1772; War- 
ren, born ‘Dec. 28, 1775; Timothy, July 25, 1777; Sally 
born May 11, 1779; Polly, May 19, 1781; Artemas, May 
7, 1783; Roxa, May 16, 1785; Amanda, Oct., 1788; 
Lewis, born April 29, 1791. 

(V) Ensign Thomas (3) George, son of Thomas (2) 
George, was born at Wrentham, Mass., July 25, 1770 
He married there, December 17, 1795, Olive Cowell 
and they were the parents of a daughter Olive, borr 
at Wrentham, Mass., January 24, 1801, Thomas Metcali 
George and their other children being born at either 
Mansfield or Foxborough, Mass. ; 

(VI) Thomas Metcalf George, son of Ensign Thoma: 
(3) George, was born in 1805, and became a lumber 
dealer of the town of South Foxborough, afterward: 
the town of Mansfield. He married, August 5, 1827 
Rebecca Selina’ Farrington, born in Wrentham, January 
17, 1810, daughter of Rev. Daniel and Rebecca Farring: 
ton, of Wrentham. Children, all born in Foxborough 
Mass.: Thomas Metcalf (2), born May 21, 1828: 
Timothy Porter, Nov. 30, 1829; Daniel Farrington 
Aug. 29, 1831; Rebecca Selina, June 24, 1833; Schuy- 
ler Stratton, June 7, 1836; Emily Cowell, June 6 
1838; Charles Henry, born July 14, 1830, a merchant 
of Providence, head of the hardware firm of C. H 
George & Company, bank director, president board 0! 
trade, postmaster of Providence, 1887-95; Edwarc 
Thurston, Dec. 17, 1841; Harriet Adelaide, Dec. 5, 1843: 
James Augustus, of further mention; and Eldora Wilde 
Sept. 17, 1848, died Oct. 21, 1887. 

(VII) James Augustus George, son of Thomas Met- 
calf George, was born in Foxborough, Mass., January 
9, 1846. When a young man he came to Providence 
R. I., where he became a partner in the firm of C. H 
George & Company, a hardware firm founded by his 
brother, Charles Henry George, in 1859. For several 
years he has been secretary of the Eastern Coal Com- 
pany of Providence. He married Mary J. B. Hubbell 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and they are the parents of twc 
sons, Daniel Farrington, of further mention, and 
Charles Henry, 2ndy now associated with the insurance 
firm, E. L. Watson & Company, of Providence. 

(VIII) Daniel Farrington George, of the eightt 
American generation, son of James Augustus and Mary 
J. B. (Hubbell) George, was born in Providence. 
August 29, 1871. He prepared for college in the city 
public schools, passing from high school to Brown 
University, whence he was graduated A. B., class of 
“94.” In.1808 he was appointed private secretary tc 
William C. Baker, mayor of Providence, serving twc 
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ars. He became the Providence agent of the New 


aven Steamboat Company in 1899,.andlater=hexwas: 
pointed assistant to the, general superintendent of the. ° 


arine department of the New York, New Haven & 


artford Railroad Company, with headquarters in New - 


ork City. Later he returned to Providence, where, he 
tered the banking and brokerage business, his present 
tivity. In September, 1907, he became a member of 


e firm, Miller & George, bankers and brokers, No. 06 . 


‘estminster street. In 1911 the firm moved to their 
esent quarters, No. 336 Industrial Trust. building, 
here they conduct a successful banking and investment 
isiness. Mr. George is an ardent devotee of all out-of- 
jor sports; is a member of the Hope and the Agawam 
unt clubs; and Delta Kappa Epsilon aey of 
rown University. 


GEORGE HENRY HOLMES—Prominently iden- 
ied with the jewelry business with which he has 
en actively associated for a number of years, 


eorge Henry Holmes occupies a place of importance . 


the manufacturing circles of: Providence. He is a 
n of William H.. and Harriet (Handy) Holmes, 
id was born in, Providence, June 13, 1858. He 
tended the local ‘schools and Bryant & Stratton’s 
usiness College. While still. a youth he entered 
yon his business career, securing a position in the 
fce of Samuel Slater & Sons, of Providence. He later 
scame bookkeeper for Brown and Monroe, whole- 
le fruit dealers. In 1883 he became associated with 


entry T. Smith, and together they. established a- 


welry manufacturing business under the style of 
mith & Holmes. This partnership. was dissolved 
1884, and was succeeded by, that of: George H. 
olmes and Company, which, ‘in 1004, became the 
eorge H. Holmes Company, Inc., Mr. Holmes being 
‘esident and treasurer. The firm makes.a specialty 
: manufacturing a general-line of gold- plated jewelry, 


eir plant being located at No. 185 Eddy street. at . 


of . 
ie New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and “Sil- 


olmes is a former president and. now. a directa: 


srsmiths’ Association, and is president of the ‘Free 
fasons’ Hall Corporation. 
is been very active. and has attained the highest 
nk, holding the coveted thirty-third degree of the 
ncient Accepted Scottish Rite. He is a member of 
pelphoi Lodge, No. 33,. Free and Accepted Masons, 
‘which he has served as master; Providence Chap- 
t, Royal Arch Masons; Rhode, Island. Council, 
oyal and Select Masters; -St; John’s Commandery, 


nights Templar; Rhode Island Consistory, Ancient , 


ccepted Scottish Rite; and Palestine Temple, An- 
ent Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. In 1911 
ie honorary thirty-third. degree was conferred upon 
m. In 1916 he was made an active member of the 
apreme Council, and in 1918 was’ made deputy of 
hode Island. 

Mr. Holmes is a member and vestryman in All 
uints’ Episcopal Church. His club associations are 
e Squantam, Turk’s Head, Hope, and Wannamoisett 


ountry, and he is a member of the Society of Col-~ 
In politics he is a Republican, and., 


lial Wars. I 
rved in 1909 and 1910 in the House of Representa- 


In the Masonic. order he © 
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tives from Providence. He became a member of the 
State Harbor, Improvement Commission . from. its 
inception, and served. six years, until consolidated 
with the State Harbor Commission. On October 1, 
1917, he was. appointed fuel administrator of Rhode 
Island, by Dr. H: A. Garfield, and served until June, 
1918, when, he resigned. 

Mr. Holmes married, October. 17, 1883, Abby How- 
ard White, only child of Stillman and Lydia (Wors- 
ley.) White, a sketch of whom follows..:Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes are the parents of two children: Stillman How- 
ard, born Nov. 17, 1888, died June 12, 1889; Ruth Wes- 
ton, who became the wife of James Taylor Wilson, of 
Providence. 


STILLMAN WHITE—The history of the White 
family in America runs contiguous with the. history 
of New England itself from the date of the earliest 
settlement made by white. men in Plymouth... Wil- 
liam White, the first of. the name to settle in. New 
England,, came -in’ the ‘““Mayflower.” Several other 
immigrants of the mame followed him closely, and 
became the founders of families which have figured 
notably in,American life and affairs for two and a 
half centuries. The late Stillman White, for nearly 
half a century one of the foremost business men of 
the city of. Providence, a well-known public man. and 
a leader in Masonic circles, was a lineal descendant 
in the seventh generation of Nicholas White, of Dor- 
chester. 

(1). Nicholas White, immigrant ancestor. and founder, 
was born in England, and is first of record in the 
American Colonies: in 1643, when he, was made a free- 
man, in Dorchester.. In,.1647 he purchased: land in 
the part of Dorchester called Uncaty, now ‘Milton, 
and built.a house there. His purchase subsequently 
involved him in considerable litigation, the records 
of which give an interesting sidelight on an attempted 
land swindle in the infancy. of the Colony. Before 
he-had lived at’ Milton, Mr. White was sued by one 
Hutchinson, who claimed a prior title. Mr. White 
sued Woolcot, from whom he. had bought the land, 
and obtained judgment against him, and Woolcot 
gave bills to:satisfy it. Unknown to White, at the same 
time, he petitioned the General Court for a stay- of 


’ proceedings and the annulment of the bills and the 


petition was granted. White then sent a petition 
stating the. facts of the. case, but the outcome of this 
is not known,, though it is thought likely that he. re- 
gained possession of the property, from records. in 
1659 and: 1663, which mention White’s land. In 1652 
he, mortgaged a part of his land to John Gill, of Dor- 
chester, and’ at that time was living in "Dorchéster. 
In October, 1655, he was a resident: of ‘Taunton, and 
in 1657, took the oath of fidelity there. He was very 
early an owner in the Taunton Iron Works, and was 
prominently connected with them for many years. He 
also owned a quarter of a saw mill on Mill river. 
This mill caused annoyance by preventing the free 
passage of fish up the river, and the court ordered 
that the .owners make sufficient passage for the 
herring... He was one of the, original sixteen pur- 


‘chasers of Block Island,’ or New Shoreham, in 1661, 
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and went in April of that year with the others in a 
ship sailing for that place. He probably disposed of 
his right soon afterward, as his name is not in the 
first division, September, 1661. In 1668 he was one of 
the company which purchased the land called Taun- 
ton North Purchase, embracing the present town of 
Easton, nearly all of Mansfield and a large part of 
Norton. In 1672 he was among those who bought 
the Taunton South Purchase, consisting of Dighton 
and part of Berkley. Nicholas White was a large 
owner in Taunton’s industries, and was of the wealth- 
iest men of his day in the town. He married, about 
1643, Susanna Humphrey, daughter of Jonas and 
Frances Humphrey, of Dorchester. 

(II) Joseph White, son of Nicholas and Susanna 
(Humphrey) White was a resident of Taunton, and the 
owner of much property in that town in the vicinity 
of Scaddings pond and Watson’s pond. He served 
with the Massachusetts troops during King. Philip’s 
War, and was wounded in the Swamp fight. In the 
records of Plymouth Colony, Joseph White is men- 
tioned as one of those paid for killing wolves. He 
married Mary , and died in 1724. 

(III) Edward White, son of Joseph and Mary 
White, was born in Taunton, March 27, 1686, and was 
a lifelong resident of the town. He was a prosperous 
farmer and a large landowner. He married (first) 
May 3, 1710, Rebecca Wetherell; (second) Hannah 
Hewitt (?). 

(1V) Elijah White, son of Edward White, was 
born in Taunton, in 1740-41, and died November 16, 
1808. Elijah White served in the Colonial Wars of 
1760, and in the American Revolution, Family tra- 
dition states that he was very short of stature, and 
in order to pass the height requirement of the army, 
stood on a brick to increase his height. He inherited 
a share of the Taunton North Purchase, and sold it 
on January 2, 1806. He married (first) (intentions 
published February 6, 1764) Rhoda White, daughter 
of Thomas and Sarah (Bretton) White, and a de- 
scendant of Nicholas White, the founder. On Octo- 
ber 23, 1791, he married (second) Anna Wild, of 
Raynham. Elijah White was a resident of Raynham. 

(V) Rufus White, son of Elijah and Rhoda (White) 
White, was born May 5, 1778, in Raynham, Mass., 
and died in Walpole, August 20, 1865. He lived in 
Raynham, Wrentham and Walpole. His will, dated 
July 25, 1860, was proved March 6, 1866. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1796, he married Betsey Knapp, of Raynham, 
who was born January 12, 1772, and died December 
14, 1867. 

(VI) James White, son of ‘Rufus and Betsey 
(Knapp) White, was born in Raynham, Mass., July 
I, 1798, and died in Canton, Mass., August 10, 1865. 
He was a mechanic and a farmer and lived in Wren- 
tham and Canton. His will, dated September 4, 1846, 
was proved December 18, 1865. On March 14, 1817, 
he married in Mansfield, Aurelia Howard, who was 
born in Chesterfield, April 30, 1799. They were the 
parents of eight children. Stillman White, mentioned 
below, was the sixth child and third son. 

(VII) Stillman White, son of James and Aurelia 
(Howard) White, was born on February 5, 1832, in 
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Canton, Mass. James White was a prominent mil 
owner of Canton, and in middle life retired fro: 
business. His son attended the public schools of Car 
ton until he reached his sixteenth year. In 1847 
came to Providence, and entered a brass foundry i 
the city to learn the trade of molder. Finding in th: 
field a life work, he began forthwith to prepare hin 
self to become a leader in it, and for several years, i 
addition to familiarizing himself with every phas 
of the trade, studied bookkeeping and business mar 
agement in evening schools in Providence. In 185 
he launched his first independent venture, beginnin 
the manufacture of all kinds of brass and bronz 
castings on a small scale at No. 1 Bark street, Prov 
dence. The site of his plant was that of the fir: 
manufacturing plant erected in Providence Plante 
tions. The venture proved a success from the ver 
outset, and under the management of Mr. White th 
business quickly assumed large proportions. On 
of the principal articles manufactured was the § 
White Lining Metal, Mr. White’s invention, whic 
has proved one of the best lining metals now in us 
The new product found a ready market throughot 
the country, and was instrumental in popularizing th 
other articles which Mr. White manufactured. Th 
history of the business was one of continuous suc 
cess and expansion, and through the long period of hi 
business career Mr. White occupied a position 
prominence in manufacturing circles in Providenc 

He was also widely known in political life in th 
city, and was for more than twenty-five years a prom: 
nent figure in public affairs. In June, 1866, he wa 
elected a member of the Common Council from th 
old first ward,.and served until June, 1872. In Jant 
ary, 1875, he was again elected to the office, which h 
filled continuously until 1879. In 1882 he was agai 
returned to office for one term. In 1885 he repre 
sented the first ward on the Board of Aldermen, sery 
ing until 1887. For seven years Mr: White served a 
a member of the Rhode Island General Assembl; 
representing Providence from 1878 to 1883, and agai 
in 1888-89. He figured prominently in the old volur 
teer fire-fighting organizations of the city until the 
were disbanded upon the introduction of the preser 
system. In early life he became a member of th 
Waterwitch Volunteer Fire Company, No. 6. O 
February 27, 1895, he was elected a member of th 
Board of Fire Commissioners, and served until Marc 
3, 1902, when ill health made necessary his retiremen 
To commemorate the incidents of half a century c 
active participation in the affairs of the departmen 
Mr. White was presented with a sterling silver lov 
ing cup, which represented the contributions of ever 
one of its members, and was a token of the appreciz 
tion felt for his indefatigable labors to advance th 
interests of the department. The cup bears the inscrip 
tion: “The Providence Fire Department to Stillma: 
White, Fire Commissioner, February 27, 1895, to Febru 
ary 28, 1902.” 

Stillman White was widely known in Masonic cir 
cles in the State, and had attained to the thirty-thir 
degree in Scottish Rite Masonry. In 1860 he wa 
elected master of Mt. Vernon Lodge, No. 4, and fille 
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ie chair two years. In 1876 he became a charter 
xember of Adelphoi Lodge, No. 33, Ancient Free 
nd Accepted Masons, and was chosen the first Wor- 
hipful Master, serving in 1876-77-78. He was a mem- 
er of St. John’s Commandery, No. 1, Knights Tem- 
lar. In 1892 he was elected to the office of Grand 
faster of Rhode Island. His clubs were the Pom- 
am and Central. 

On January 31, 1861, Mr. White married Lydia 
Vorsley, daughter of John and Lydia (Bunn) Wors- 
sy, of Barre, Mass. Mrs. White was an attendant 
f the Episcopal church, was active in charitable and 
enevolent work, and for many years was a member 
f the board of visitors of the Rhode Island Homceo- 
athic Hospital. She died December 17, 1902, aged 
ixty-nine years. Stillman White passed away in 
'rovidence, April 3, 1903. Mr. and Mrs. White were 
1@ parents of one daughter, Abby Howard, who 
ecame the wife of George H. Holmes, of Provi- 
ence, 

George H. Holmes, son of William H. and Har- 
et (Handy) Holmes, is a member of the firm of 
eorge H. Holmes Company, manufacturing jewelers 
f Providence. He is well known in business circles 
| the city, and prominent in the Masonic order, in 
hich he has reached the thirty-third degree. Mr. 
ad Mrs. Holmes are the parents of two children: 
tillman Howard, who died in infancy, and Ruth 
Veston, the wife of James Taylor Wilson, of Provi- 
ence, 


WALTER HAMMOND BARNEY—Admitted to 
ie Rhode Island bar in 1879, Mr. Barney was in con- 
nuous practice in Providence for thirty-eight years, 
eing at the time of his passing senior partner of the 
w firm of Barney, Lee & McCanna. A learned and 
ple lawyer, he long served a large and influential 
ientele, his practice being general in character, but 
1 later years he specialized as much as possible in 
juity and the law of corporations. While the law 
ways held him closely, he did not neglect other 
stivities of city life, and in politics, athletic and sport 
ssociations, in church and Sunday school work he 
as active and useful. He was for a quarter of a 
sntury one of the strong supporters of the game of 
aplicate whist, and was one of the men who in 18901 
rganized the American Whist League, was an ex- 
resident and a life member of the league, and by 
very member of the New England Whist Associa- 
on, and of the Narragansett Whist Club is regarded 
s the father of those clubs, while all over the United 
tates whist clubs and organizations bear his name on 
leir rolls as an honorary member. 

Mr. Barney traced his descent from Jacob Bar- 
ey, of Swansea, South Wales, Great Britain, who 
ame to New England in 1680, and settled at New- 
ort, R. I. His son, Joseph Barney, settled in Reho- 
oth, Mass., in 1670, and owned there 640 acres. He 
arried Constance Saunders, and was succeeded by 
cir son, Joseph (2) Barney, who married Joanna 
[artin. Their son, Martin Barney, married Abigail, 
aughter of Lieutenant Nathaniel Peck, and they 
ere the parents of the sons, Jonathan and Nathaniel. 
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Jonathan Barney, born April 24, 1755, married Ruth 
Perry, and they were the parents of John Barney, 
the grandparents of Josiah Kent Barney, and the 
great-grandparents of Walter Hammond, of Provi- 
dence. 

John Barney, of the sixth American generation, 
was a farmer and also a contractor of mason work. 
He rebuilt the Washington street piers in Providence 
after the bridge had been swept away in 1815, built 
the Brook street sewer, and was employed in the 
erection of the stone wall around Dexter Asylum. He 
was a soldier of the War of 1812, his widow, Ruth 
(Viall) Barney, being granted land on account of his 
war services. 

Josiah Kent Barney, son of John and Ruth (Viall) 
Barney, was born in Seekonk (now East Providence), 
December 17, 1830. He had completed a three years’ 
term as apprentice to the machinist’s trade when, on 
February 20, 1852, he left New York City for California, 
where he remained for two years working in the 
mines. He then returned to Providence, was asso- 
ciated with ex-Governor John W. Davis in the gro- 
cery business, 1855-60, and then went again to Cali- 
fornia. When he arrived in San Francisco, he found 
that the silver mines of Nevada were attracting the 
miners and there he spent two years mining, the Piute 
Indians adding greatly to the danger and discomfort 
of his life. He quit mining in 1863, and engaged in a 
mercantile venture until 1869, in the meantime serving 
as county commissioner of Lyon county, 1866-69, and 
as member of the Legislature during the session of 
1868-60. 

In 1869 Mr. Barney sold his business and returned 
to Providence, entering into a business partnership 
with Darius Davis, their place of business being on 
the site of the present Central House. This partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1871, the lease on the property 
expiring at that time. Mr. Barney then bought 
property, and in August, 1871, opened a grocery and 
market, and there conducted a successful business 
until his retirement. He was a past master of Amity 
Lodge, No. 4, Free and Accepted Masons, Silver City, 
Nev.; and was a member of the Grand Lodge of 
Nevada, and filled the office of grand sword bearer 
and grand junior deacon. He was a member of: the 
Veteran Masonic Association of Providence, and of 
the West Side Club, a Republican in politics, and a 
member of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
married Susan Hunt Hammond, daughter of Dr. 
John A. Hammond, of Seekonk. They were the par- 
ents of two*sons, Walter Hammond and Charles 
Alfred, the latter born November to, 1858. 

Walter Hammond Barney, of the eighth American 
generation, was born in Providence, R. I., September 
20, 1855, and died there, December 11, 1917. The 
years 1864-69 were spent in Silver City, Nev., his edu- 
cation having been continued in Providence, where he 
attended the public schools after the family returned 
in 1869. He completed his college preparation at 
Mowry & Goff’s English and Classical School, and in 
1872 was graduated therefrom with valedictorian 
honors. He then entered Brown University, whence 
he was graduated with the degree of A. B. in the class 
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of 1876, again being the valedictorian, having in his 
junior year won the Phi Beta Kappa. In 1879 he 
received the degree of A. M. from Brown University, 
and the same year was admitted to the Rhode Island 
bar, having been a student under Colwell & Colt of 
the Providence bar during the years 1876-79. Imme- 
diately after admission he began practice in Provi- 
dence alone, but three years later he formed a part- 
nership with his former preceptor, Francis Colwell, 
city solicitor, that association continuing for ten years, 
1882-93. From 1893 until 1900 he was a law partner 
of Samuel Morris, and from 1900 until 1903 was sen- 
ior member of the firm of Barney & Lee, his partner, 
Judge Thomas Z. Lee. In 1903 Francis I. McCanna 
was admitted, the firm then being reorganized as Barney, 
Lee & McCanna. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Barney was long 
active in party affairs, and for many years his was 
a potent voice in party councils. He represented 
Providence in the Rhode Island House of Represen- 
tatives during the sessions 1889 and 1890; was chair- 
man of the committees on special legislation, and as 
such was in charge of the ballot reform act of these 
sessions, working hard for its introduction and pass- 
age. In 1889 he was elected a member of the Provi- 
dence school committee, and until June, 1904, he held 
that office, serving as president of the committee for 
nearly the entire period. He was a member of the 
Providence Common Council, 1891-92-93, and 1895, 
and held many important committee assignments, and 
for several years after retiring from the Council con- 
tinued as chairman of the special committees on puri- 
fication of the city water supply and of public parks. 

Mr. Barney was one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity Club, of which he was a member until his 
death, and of the Providence Athletic Association. 
In 1891 he aided in the organization of the American 
Whist League and was its secretary until 1896, vice- 
president for one year, 1896, president in 1897, and 
a life member of its executive committee. He was a 
founder and for three years was president of the New 
England Whist Association, and a life member of 
its executive committee. He was an ex-president of 
the Narragansett Whist Club, and was one of the 
best known devotees of duplicate whist in the United 
States. He was an official member of Trinity, now 
Trinity Union, Methodist Episcopal Church, of Prov- 
idence, from 1879, and from 1903 was president of the 
board of trustees. For fifteen years he was chief 
secretary of the Sunday School ‘Secretaries’ Union. 
He was interested in all good works, and gave freely 
of his professional ability to the organizations to 
which he belonged. 

Mr. Barney married, June 20, 1882, Sarah Lydia 
Walker, daughter of Ezra I. and Margaret (Lambert) 
Walker. Their only child, Walter Howard, was born 
in Providence, October 25, 1883. 


STEPHEN COLVIN—The surname Colvin, one 
of the most ancient of English surnames, greatly 
antedates the Norman Conquest, and is found in the 
Domesday Book. Its origin is traced to the invasion 
of Britain by the Romans. The name is of baptiz- 
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mal origin, signifying literally the son of Colvi 
Colvin, or Colvinus, as the name appears in the Lat 
form in the Domesday Book, was a Devonshi 
tenant-in-chief, and held lands in the reign of Edwai 
the Confessor. The surname Coffin, found in Coun 
Devonshire, and with great frequency in New En 
land, is but a variant of Colvin in many cases. 

The American Colvins date from the second hz 
of the seventeenth century, and are traced witho 
exception to John Colvin, immigrant ancestor a1 
founder of the family, of Dartmouth, Mass., a1 
Providence, R. I. Rhode Island has been the hon 
of the most notable branches of the family since tl 
time of its founding in the State, and the name carri 
an honorable repute in professional, business at 
industrial annals in the State. The line of ancest 
herein under consideration is that of the late Steph 
Colvin, founder and for many years head of the fir 
of S. Colvin & Company, and manufacturer of tl 
celebrated Colvin Loom. 

(1) John Colvin, the progenitor, emigrated fro 
England to Dartmouth, Mass., at a date unknow 
He is first of record in Providence, R. L., in the ye: 
1705, when he purchased upwards of four thousar 
acres of land. It is evident from this fact that Jol 
Colvin was a man of wealth. Little is known of h 
life, however. He made subsequent purchases of lat 
in Providence and the vicinity, and is thought to ha’ 
been a farmer on a large scale. He married (firs 
Dorothy Allan, daughter of Matthew Allan, of Dar 
mouth, Mass. He married (second), May 30, 172 
Mary Keach. According to Austin, he died prior 
November 17, 1720. 

(II) Rev. James Colvin, son of John and Dor 
thy (Allan) Colvin, was born November 24, 16¢ 
He resided first in Providence, later removing ° 
Coventry, R. I. On July 7, 1720, he bought of Randé 
Holden and his wife, Rose, sixty or seventy acres 
land in Westquadnaig. On February 2, 1743, he 
mentioned as one of the executors of the will of Pet 
Roberts, who calls him brother-in-law. Rev. Jam 
Colvin married (first) ; (second) Ant 
He died March 5, 1755, and his will, dat 
February 24, 1755, was proved on March 2g folloy 
ing. The inventory of his estate amounted to £57 

(III) Caleb Colvin, son of Rev. James Colvin, i 
herited land under the will of his father. He was 
life-long resident of Coventry, R. I., and a prospe 
ous farmer there. He married, August 3, 1739, Ant 
Burlingame, daughter of Rey. Thomas Burlingam 
of Providence. He died after 1773. 

(IV) George Colvin, son of Caleb and Anne (Bu 
lingame) Colvin, was born in Coventry, R. I., D 
cember 25, 1744. He was a resident of Cransto 
R. L., and served during the American Revolution - 
the navy. He followed the sea for many years pri 
to his death. George Colvin married, March 13, 177 
Mary Sheldon, daughter of Nicholas and Abigz 
Sheldon, of Cranston, who after his death received 
pension from the United States government; she di 
December 30, 1841, at the venerable age of ninet 
one years, seven months, six days. Mr. Colvin di 
December 19, 1806. 
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(V) George (2) Colvin, son of George (1) and 
Mary (Sheldon) Colvin, was in Cranston, R. I., May 
23, 1779, and was a lifelong resident of the town. He 
married Huldah Davis. 

(V) Sheldon Colvin, son of George (1) and Mary 
(Sheldon) Colvin, was born in Cranston, R. I., Feb- 
ruary 21, 1781. He was a farmer and well-known 
citizen of Cranston for many years prior to his death, 
in November, 1871. He married Sarah Randall, who 
died August 8, 1878. Their children were: 1. Caleb, 
who married Catharine Dawley, and died April 6, 
1882. 2. Mary Ann, died Oct. 1897. 3. Nehemiah. 4. 
Stephen, mentioned below. 5. William Wallace, born 
Aug. 27, 1825, died Sept. 22, 1851. 6. Daniel, born 
June 30, 1830, died March 17, 1832: 7. Daniel, born 
June 1, 1833. 

(VI) Stephen Colvin, son of Sheldon and Sarah 
(Randall) Colvin, was born in the town of Cranston, 
at Pippin Orchard, on February 24, 1821. He was 
educated in the schools of the town, attending during 
the few short winter months, and leaving in the spring 
as did all farmers’ sons of the period in New England 
to help with the work of the farm. Despite these dis- 
advantages in education, however, he found time for 
study. He was an apt student of mathematics, of an 
inventive turn of mind, and the wide knowledge of 
mathematics and mechanics which he gained in early 
years later stood him in good stead in his business 
career. At an early age he learned the trade of 
machinist at’ Black Rock, in the Valley section of 
Warwick, and later entered the machine shop of Perez 
Peck at Anthony. At a later date he was employed 
with Asa Sisson, builder of the once well-known 
Sisson Loom, in Anthony. Under Perez Peck and 
Asa Sisson, both inventors of considerable genius, 
Mr. Colvin received training of great value. He 
familiarized himself thoroughly with every detail of 
loom manufacture, and subsequently made some 
important improvements in the loom manufactured 
by Perez Peck.. In 1862, in partnership with several 
gentlemen, among whom were Alden Williams and 
Charles Case, Mr. Colvin founded the firm of S, Col- 
vin & Company. In December, 1862, the firm began 
the manufacture of the celebrated Colvin loom, which 
within a short period came into very general use in 
New England and throughout the South. The busi- 
ness grew to very large proportions, and under the 
direction of Mr. Colvin was one of the most success- 
ful enterprises of its kind in Rhode Island. Lodo- 
wick Brayton became half-owner of the firm and the 
plant was removed to Riverpoint, R. I., where the 
business was conducted successfully until the death of 
Mr. Colvin. 

Although widely known and eminently respected in 
business and financial circles in Rhode Island, the 
late Stephen Colvin, as far as was possible for a man 
of his responsibilities, remained a private citizen. He 
was a Republican in political affiliation, but in no 
sense of the word an office seeker. A keen. student 
of the times, he was deeply. interested in- national 
and local issues, and espoused every movement for the 
advancement of the interests of the Valley. He was 
essentially a worker, detesting idleness. His success 
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in life was distinctly the result of his own indomitable 
perseverance and energy. The strictest integrity 
characterized his every transaction in business, and 
he was widely known for the fairness and justice of 
his dealings with men, For many years prior to his 
death he was a director of the Phenix Trust Company, 
and. the Phenix National Bank of Phenix, R. I., and 
he was also a stockholder in other local enterprises. 
He was a member of Warwick Lodge, Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons, 
On May 6, 1868, Mr. 
R.-I., Clara: A. Turner, 


Colvin married at Phenix, 
daughter of Charles P. and 
Caroline (Hale) Turner. Mrs. Colvin, who survives 
her husband, resides at the Colvin home in River- 
point, Rw. I. Mr. and Mrs. Colvin were the parents 
of the following children: 1. Dr. Stephen Sheldon 
Colvin, born March 29, 1869; a graduate of Worces- 
ter Academy in the class of 1887, and from Brown 
University in 1891; on completing his studies he was 
employed for about a year on the “Providence Jour- 
nal” and the “Telegram;” in 1895 he went to Berlin, 
where he pursued a course of study for several 
months, later going to Strasburg, where in May, 1807, 
he was granted the, degree of Ph. D.; on his return to 
America, Dr. Colvin taught at Worcester English 
High School for four years; in 1901 he was called to 
the chair of Philosophy and Natural Theology of the 
University of Illinois, at Champaign, Ill., where he 
remained about ten years, then came to Brown Uni- 
versity’ and is now head of the department of educa- 
tion. Dr. Colvin married (first), Oct. 18, 1891, Edna 
Boothman, who died Jany. 19, 1893; he married (sec- 
ond), July 23, 1895, Eva Mable Collins, of Provi- 
dence; they are the parents of oné.:son, Sheldon 
David, born Sept. 19, 1896, in Strasburg, Germany. 2. 
Sara Hale, born Aug. 29, 1878; was-a graduate of 
Brown University in the class of 1899; she married, 
May 23, 1900, Lewis Anthony Colvin, son of James 
Colvin, of Worcester, Mass.; they have one son, Ken- 
neth Hale, born Jany. 5, 1902, and one daughter, 
Amey, born Jany. 3, 1909. °3. Vincent Livingstone, 
born Dec. 6, 1882, lives at home, Stephen Colvin died 
at his home in Riverpoint, R. I., Feby. 18, 1904. 


EVERETT L. SPENCER—One frequently turns 
to nature for a simile expressive of the growth of 
man’s’ genius and ability resulting in successful 
accomplishment. The great river that finds its source 
in. the little spring, the strong and sturdy tree that 
sprang from the tiny seed, and many other phenomena 
of nature have been made the metaphorical expression 
of man’s development. Any such would apply to the 
life record of Everett L. Spencer, who as a youth of 
nine entered the business world, and at the age of 
twenty-three became sole owner of one of the lead- 
ing jewelry manufacturing concerns of Providence. 

Everett L. Spencer, ‘son of Charles Edward and 
Sarah Jennie (Farr) Spencer, was born in Providence, 
April 29; 1867. His father came to America with his 
parents when an infant, the family locating in Rhode 
Island. Charles Edward Spencer was a Civil War 
veteran, Everett L. Spencer, left an orphan at an 
early age, secured a meager education in the public 
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schools of Providence, and at the age of nine began 
earning his own living, operating a little fruit stand 
and selling newspapers. At the age of thirteen he 
secured his first employment, being with the jewelry 
firm of Waite, Smith & Company, later known as the 
Waite, Thresher Company. He remained with that 
firm ten years, advancing rapidly in rank, and spend- 
ing the last four years of his life as a traveling sales- 
man, meeting with a good degree of success in that 
branch of the business. In 1890, after ten years of 
faithful, continuous service with Waite, Thresher & 
Company, Inc., he resigned his position, and for a 
few months traveled in the West, representing the 
Providence jewelry firm of George H. Holmes & 
Company. In 1891 he entered into partnership with 
Albert A. Remington, forming the firm of E. L. 
Spencer & Company, and then began the manufacture 
of a general line of gold and plated jewelry. Their 
plant was formerly owned by Horace Remington. 
There the firm gained their foothold in the business 
world, but at the end of the first year Albert A. Rem- 
ington withdrew, Mr. Spencer purchasing his interest 
and becoming sole owner in 1892. For several years 
he followed the original line of manufactures, but was 
constantly making additions, each in its turn an 
advance in quality, design and finish. Finally he 
abandoned the manufacture of plated goods, and 
adopted a general line of solid gold jewelry, large 
quantities of goods for personal adornment being 
manufactured. Until the year 1900 the factory 
remained at No. 62 Page street, and in August of that 
year removed to the Emma building at the corner of 
Aborn and Washington streets. In 1905 the plant 
was moved to its present location, No. 95 Chestnut 
street. The company employs a large number of 
skilled jewelry makers, the machinery used being 
of the latest and best, the entire plant being operated 
to secure the best results. In 1903 the business was 
incorporated as the E. L. Spencer Company, Mr. 
Spencer being president and treasurer. The company 
also maintains a New York office, located at Nos. 
15-17-19 Maiden Lane. He is a director of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, and of the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, and for many years a direc- 
tor of the Union Trust Company. He is past presi- 
dent of the New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association, a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States, and various organizations. He is active in 
Masonic bodies, and is a member of lodge, chapter, 
council and commandery, and the Rhode Island con- 
sistory. He is a member of the Commercial Club, 
Pomham Club, Anawan Club, Turk’s Head Club, and 
various others. 

Mr. Spencer married, April 29, 1890, Nettie James 
Waite, a daughter of the late Daniel B. and Sarah 
M. (Clewly) Waite, a pioneer jewelry manufacturer 
of Providence, a sketch of whom appears elsewhere 
in this volume. Mr. and Mrs. Spencer are the par- 
ents of a daughter, Evelyn Waite. 

It is with keen satisfaction that Mr. Spencer can 
review an active and successful business life, and as 
the architect of his own fortune, is a self-made man 
in every sense of the word. 
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FRANK H. HAMMILL—From the date of his 
admission to the Rhode Island bar, Mr. Hammill has 
displayed deep interest in public affairs, and has 
devoted a great deal of his time to the public service 
of town, county and State. A lawyer of learning and 
skill, he has served in judicial capacity and in the 
political arena, and has attained to the high honor 
of Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Frank H. Hammill, son of Patrick and Mary (Gal- 
lagher) Hammill, was born in Bristol, R. I, January 
11, 1878, and received his preparatory education in 
the public schools of his native town, graduating from 
Bristol High School in 1895. He then entered Brown 
University, whence he was graduated Bachelor of 
Philosophy, class of 1900. He prepared for the legal 
profession at Harvard Law School, receiving his 
degree, Bachelor of Laws, class of 1904. In 1905 
he was admitted to the bar in Rhode Island. He at 
once began the practice of law in Bristol and Provi- 
dence, and has since been an attorney-at-law, his 
public service vieing with his legal business in im- 
portance. For three years he was judge of probate, 
and is standing register in insolvency for Bristol 
county. He is justice of the District Court of the 
Fifth Rhode Island Judicial District. These purely 
professional offices have been supplemented by politi- 
cal offices, his legislative career dating from 1907, 
when he was elected president of the Town Council 
of Bristol, a reélection following in 1908. In 1909- 
10-11 he represented Bristol in the State Legislature, 
and in 1913 reéntered the Legislature, having been 
returned from Bristol each year until the present. 
During the years 1913-14 he was deputy speaker, and 
in January, 1915, was elected Speaker of the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives, an office he has 
held continually until the present (1918). He has 
proved a fair, impartial presiding officer, and in the 
making of his committees has distributed his favors 
without fear or favor, recognizing only fitness and 
length of service in choosing his chairmen. He has 
the respect of his contemporaries of the House, and 
ranks among the able and honorable men of the State 
governing body. He is a Republican in his political 
faith, He is a member of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks of Providence, and Knights of 
Columbus; also a member of the Ponham Club, and 
a devotee of motoring and fishing. | 

Mr. Hammill married, April 17, 1914, Olivia M. C, 
Day, of Providence, R. I. 


GEORGE R. HUSSEY—When the flags flying at 
half-mast on the City Hall at Providence announced 
to the city the death of Alderman George R. Hussey, 
the expressions of regret heard on every side were 
most touching and heartfelt. Perhaps the thoughts 
uppermost in the minds of all were best expressed by 
Mayor Gainer, the dead alderman’s intimate and 
valued friend: “His services to the city as a mem- 
ber of the board of aldermen for the past four years 
were of inestimable value. He was a man of high 
ideals, of strong character, and of marked ability. 
In his death the city of Providence loses a public 
servant and a patriotic citizen of the highest type, and 
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his associates at City Hall a lovable and faithful 
friend.” 

Mr. Hussey had been intimately connected with the 
city government for four years prior to his death, 
and was to have retired on January 6, 1919, he having 
refused to accept nomination for another term as 
alderman that he might devote all his energy to the 
affairs of the Baird-North Company of which he was 
president. It was his connection with this company 
that brought him to Providence in 1907, a young man 
of twenty-three. His entire business life had been 
spent with the Baird-North Company, gold and sil- 
yersmiths, his father, William G. Hussey, its founder 
and head until his death in 1908. As executive head 
of the company from January, 1908, until his own 
death, December 27, 1918, George R. Hussey devel- 
oped the company until it ranked with the largest mail 
order houses of the country. As a business man he 
was held in the highest esteem, and it was his high 
sense of honor and his ability, as displayed in the 
conduct of his private business, which gave him his 
standing in the city and brought him prominently into 
the public eye. Just how popular he became with the 
voters of the sixth ward is best attested by the fact 
‘that he was the first and the only Democrat ever 
elected to the Board of Aldermen from that ward. 
Not only that, but he was reélected, and could have 
had a third term but for his positive declination of the 
honor. 

George R. Hussey was a son of William G. Hus- 
sey, of Augusta, Me.; Salem, Mass.; Providence, 
R. I.; and a descendant of Christopher Hussey, born 
in England, who came to New England with the 
Rey. Stephen Bachelor on the ship “William and 
Francis,” to Boston, July, 1630. This Christopher 
Hussey was a suitor for the hand of Theodate Bache- 
lor, and could only gain her father’s consent to their 
marriage by promising to come to New England with 
his father-in-law. Christopher Hussey was one of the 
original grantees of Hampton, N. H., the first deacon 
of the church there, and a captain of militia, town 
clerk, representative and a royal commissioner. In 
1659 he was one of the purchasers of Nantucket, and 
later was a sea captain. He died in Hampton, N. H., 
March 6, 1686, aged about ninety years. Branches of 
his descendants settled in Nantucket and in Maine, 
George R. Hussey belonging to the Maine family. 

’ George R. Hussey was born in Augusta, Me., May 
29, 1884, and died at his home, No. 179 Ontario 
street, Providence, R. I., December 27, 1918. He 
attended the public schools of Augusta until 1892, 
when his parents moved to Salem, Massachusetts. 
There he finished high school courses and attended 
commercial college, also being for a time a student at 
Waltham Horological School. He attended Dart- 
mouth College, and upon leaving became associated 
with his father who had organized the Baird-North 
Company, gold and silversmiths. He passed in turn 
through the different departments of the business, 
becoming familiar with its every detail, then in 1907 
father and son removed the business to Providence. 
William G. Hussey, the father, died the year follow- 
ing the removal to Providence, and was succeeded in 
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the management by his son, George R. Hussey. The 
removal to Providence had been actuated by a desire 
to benefit by the prominence of Providence as a 
jewelry manufacturing city, the business of Baird- 
North being largely done through the mails. Upon 
succeeding to the presidency Mr. Hussey greatly 
increased the scope of the business, and during the 
ten years of life remaining him he placed Baird-North 
in the very front rank of mail order houses. 

In 1912 Mr. Hussey became interested in city poli- 
tics, and in that year was the Democratic candidate 
for Common Council from the sixth ward. While 
the sixth was a strong Republican ward, the excep- 
tional run made by the Democratic candidate focused 
the eyes of the party leaders upon him, and in 1914 
he was made the party candidate for alderman. He 
also received the endorsement of .the Independent 
organization of the ward, and at the ensuing election 
he won the verdict of the polls over his opponent, 
John H. Higgins. In 1916 he was reélected, but 
declined a third term, his private business interests 
demanding his entire time. As alderman he was 
closely associated with the financing committee and 
its work, he being a member of that most important 
committee during his entire four years of aldermanic 
service. He was a supporter of Mayor Gainer and 
his policies, there also existing a warm personal 
friendship between the two men. 

During his eleven years of residence in Providence, 
Mr. Hussey became a well-known social figure, and 
in club and fraternal life was very prominent. He 
held all degrees of lodge, chapter and commandery of 
the York Rite of the Masonic order, and in the An- 
cient Accepted Scottish Rite had attained the thirty- 
second degree. He was a member of Providence 
Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; 
and the Boston Athletic Association; his Providence 
clubs, the Central, West Side, and Metacomet Golf. 
In all these organizations he was active and popular, 
his genial, kindly nature responding to the fraternal 
and social spirit they engendered. 

Mr. Hussey married, November 9, 1907, Julia Agnes 
Corbett, of Beverly, Mass., who survives him with 
three children: Robert Thurston, Ruth Carol, and 
Betty Loraine Hussey. 


EMERY J. SAN SOUCI—While Lieutenant- 
Governor San Souci has gone far in political life and 
received high endorsement from his fellow-citizens, his 
career as a merchant is equally notable, and the San 
Souci Department Store has developed from a mod- 
est beginning to one of great volume and importance. 
He reviews a life of earnest effort, and has developed 
a strong character in which love of justice, upright deal- 
ing, and regard for the rights of others are pervading 
traits. To these he adds energy, industry, ambition, 
and a sincere desire to be useful. 

The family is of French ancestry, early settlers in 
Canada, in the Province of Quebec, from whence came 
Euzebe and Marie Louise (Couett) San Souci, the 
former so thoroughly imbibing the spirit of our in- 
stitutions that he enlisted in the Union Army, although 
he had been a resident of the United States but six 
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years. His loyalty to his adopted land stood the su- 
preme test, and he sleeps in an honored soldier’s grave, 
meeting his death on the battlefield at Salem Church, 
Va. Nor was this the only sacrifice the family made 
that “a government for the people and by the people” 
should not perish. A son, Francis Euzebe San Souci 
enlisted in the same regiment, and served until the war 
closed, was twice wounded, death finally resulting from 
these wounds ten years later. Such were the ante- 
cedents of Lieutenant-Governor San. Souci who, left 
fatherless at the age of seven years, inspired by such 
family traditions, has so well fought the battle of life 
that he has placed himself at the head of a large retail 
mercantile house, and so impressed himself upon the 
public life of Rhode Island that he is serving his sec- 
ond term as lieutenant-governor of the State, and in 
the absence of the governor has, on numerous occa- 
sions, exercised all the right duties and prerogatives of 
a governor. 

Emery J. San Souci was born in Saco, Me., July 24, 
1857, son of Euzebe and Marie Louise (Couett) San 
Souci, who came from their native Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, to the United States in 1856, settling in 
Saco, Me. In 1860 the family removed to St. Al- 
bans, Vt., where they were residing in 1861, when the 
father, Euzebe San Souci, enlisted in the First Regi- 
ment, Vermont Cavalry. He fought with his regiment 
and the glorious Army of the Potomac until June 4, 
1864, when he fell during the battle of Salem Church, 
fatally wounded, death resulting June 10. He left his 
widow with nine children, some of them young, and she, 
like the strong resolute woman she was, became both 
father and mother to them, taught them the way of 
honor and uprightness, so impressing her lessons upon 
those children that to-day “they rise up and call her 
blessed.” She died in Greenfield, Mass., June 17, 1892, 
at the home of a daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Euzebe San 
Souci were the parents of five sons and five daughters, 
the order of birth not here observed: Francis E., died 
in 1874 from wounds received in the Civil War, he 
serving in the First Regiment, Vermont Cavalry, with 
his father; Euphemia, Phoebe, Philomena, Martha, Vic- 
toria, Joseph O., Emery J., George H., and Alfred C. 

The family left Saco, Me., while Emery J. was yet 
under school age, and he attended public school at St. 
Albans, Vt. The death of his father in 1864, and the 
necessity of adding his earnings to the family purse, 
cut short his school years, but nevertheless he finished 
the grammar school course with graduation. His first 
work was in a Biddeford, Me., cotton mill, where 
he resided a few years prior to removing to Greenfield, 
Mass. There Emery J. was employed as a clerk in a 
shoe store until 1876, when he entered the service of 
Eben J. Beane, a shoe merchant at No. 1094 High street, 
Providence, R. I. One year later he transferred his 
services to the Clark & Holbrook Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of ladies’ shoes, at Hartford, Conn. He 
remained with that company eleven years, 1877-88, then 
opened a retail shoe store in Hartford, successfully 
conducting business there until 1890. He then, in asso- 
ciation with his brothers, Joseph O. and Alfred C. San 
Souci, purchased the Boston Shoe Store, at No. 125 
Westminster street, Providence, which they maintained 
until 1900. In the meantime the San Souci Brothers 
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had opened a small department store in Olneyville, on 
Olney square, Providence, also established a shoe store 
in the same neighborhood, they having at one time 
four stores in successful operation. Alfred C. San 
Souci, broken in health, retired from the firm, removed 
to California, and there died in 1916. In the year 1900, 
the four stores were consolidated in one, and the busi- 
ness centered in the department store on Olney square, 
No. 1957 Westminster street, Providence. The build- 
ing there was enlarged, and is now one of the largest 
in the city devoted to retail merchandising, its three 
stories constituting the home of a modern department 
store, with the omission of a grocery department only. 
On November 16, 1909, the business was incorporated 
as the J. O. San Souci Company, Joseph O. San Souci, 
president; J. San Souci, secretary and treasurer. The 
business is a large one, sixty to one hundred and 
twenty-five clerks being employed. The patrons of the 
store being largely mill operatives and workers, the 
store is busiest evenings and on Saturdays, when every 
department store ‘is taxed to its capacity. Mr. San 
Souci, the treasurer, is one of the inspiring heads of 
this great business, who have brought it to a condition 
of successful operation, which is a guarantee of the 
ability and business genius of its managing head. He 
is also a director of the Union Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, and a director of St. Vincent de Paul Infant 
Asylum. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. San Souci began his 
public career early upon making his permanent loca- 
tion in Providence. He was a member of the annexa- 
tion committee, which in 1898 accomplished the annex- 
ation of a part of the town of Johnston to the city of 
Providence, and at the city election held in 1900 he was 
chosen to represent the eighth ward (Olneyville), in 
Providence City Council, and served continuously until 
1907. In all improvements looking to municipal or civic 
progress, he took a public-spirited part, and it is to his 
energy and enterprise that much improvement is due. 
He was a trustee of the Olneyville Library Association, 
but when Olneyville came in by annexation, Providence 
councils made no appropriation for the support of the 
Olneyville Library. As councilman, Mr. San Souci 
presented the matter to the governing body, argued its 
injustice, and secured the first appropriation, $500, 
which the library received from Providence. In the 
year 1908, Mr. San Souci was appointed a member of 
Governor Pothier’s staff with the rank of colonel, an 
honor he held six years. He was nominated and elected 
on the Republican ticket for lieutenant-governor in 
1914, and in 1916 was re-nominated and re-elected to 
succeed himself in that high office. Perhaps nothing 
could better illustrate the lieutenant-governor’s versa- 
tility and genius for adapting himself to the work -in 
hand than his career as lieutenant-governor, particu- 
larly in his fulfillment of that part of his duty requiring 
him to preside over the Senate. He was not a parlia- 
mentarian when elected, but he quickly mastered the 


‘rules as laid down in Reed, and no man presides over 


a legislative body with greater fairness, dignity and 
ease than he. He is highly popular both as official 
and civilian, being a man of most democratic nature and 
practice, the friend of every man who is willing to be 
his friend. He has risen above the arts of the dema- 
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ogue or office seeker, has preserved his high char- 
cter and glories in the fact that every success which 
as come to him has been won honorably and fairly. 
[e is strong in his party allegiance, a tower of strength 
» the party, and is so recognized in party councils. 

He is the oldest member of the Knights of Columbus 
1 the city, in point of years of membership, and is a 
ast grand knight; he is an ex-president of the Provi- 
ence Catholic Club, a member of the Benevolent and 
rotective Order of Elks, the Fraternal Order of 
agles, the Sons of Veterans, and once held the second 
ighest office in the National body of that order. He 
; an honorary member of Slocum Post, Grand Army 
f the Republic; honorary member of Connell Post, 
Teterans of Foreign Wars; member of the West Side 
nd Sunset clubs. In religious faith he is a Roman 
‘atholic, being a member of St. Anthony’s Parish, Proy- 
lence. 

Lieutenant-Governor San Souci married Minnie A. 
duffy, and they are the parents of two daughters: 
fary Louisa and Euphemia Maybelle San Souci. The 
amily home is No. 176 Webster avenue, Providence. 


JUDGE JOHN DORAN, well-known in the legal 
rofession, is a son of James and Catherine (Nolan) 
Yoran, of Barrington, R. I., where he was born, 
Yovember 8, 1858, and there prepared for college in 
tivate schools, one of his instructors being Isaac F. 
‘ady, of Barrington Centre. From preparatory school 
e@ went to Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, 
fid., there completing his classical study. After a 
ourse of law study and preparation, he was admitted 
o the Rhode Island bar in July, 1882, and at once began 
ractice in Providence. For five years he practiced 
lone, and then formed a partnership with Edwin D. 
fcGuinness, which continued for fourteen years, 1887- 
gor. That partnership was then dissolved upon Mr. 
fcQuinness’ death. He was elected to the Superior 
Sourt of Rhode Island as associate justice, February 
, 1913. Judge Doran is a Democrat in politics, but 
umbers his friends and his supporters in both parties. 
Je is a member of the University and Catholic clubs. 


JOHN LINCOLN ALGER, A. M.—The position 
-rofessor Alger holds among the educators of New 
ingland is one of honor, and has been won by close 
evotion to the profession he embraced since 1890. His 
onnection with the Rhode Island State Normal School 
t Providence began in 1908, and has resulted in in- 
reased professional reputation for Professor Alger, 
nd in a higher plane of efficiency and usefulness for 
he institution. He is a son of Nathan Willis and Mary 
fey (French) Alger, his parents residing in Vermont. 
John Lincoln Alger was born in Eaton, Quebec, Can- 
da, November 20, 1864. His education was completed 
t Brown University, graduating with the degree of 
achelor of Arts, class of 1890, making Phi Beta Kappa. 
n 1895 he was awarded the Master’s degree with the 
lass of that year. Prior to graduation, in 1890, he 
egan teaching in the Rutland (Vermont) High School, 
nder the principalship of Professor George Grafton 
Vilson, then came to Providence and taught in the 
igh school until 1892, when he became instructor in 
athematics at Brown University, a post he occupied 
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‘from 1892 until 1895. He then resigned to accept the 


superintendency of the public schools of Bennington, 
Vt., holding that position five years, 1895-1900. The 
next four years he spent in Normal work as principal 
of the Vermont State Normal School of Johnson, going 
thence, in 1904, to Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, 
Vt., as principal. Four years were spent at the academy, 
then came his return to Providence, R. I., in September, 
1908, as head of the Rhode Island State Normal School, 
his present position ten years later. He is a member 
of several professional societies, is well-known in edu- 
cational circles as instructor, speaker and writer, and 
is wholly devoted to his work. Out-of-door recreation 
attracts him, and his vacation periods are usually spent 
in some spot convenient to ocean or forest. 

Professor Alger married, June 30, 1896, Edith Good- 
year, of North Haven, Conn. 


NATHAN MANCHESTER WRIGHT—Tracing 
in unbroken line of descent to a hero of the Revolution, 
Lieutenant James Wells, and to Henry Wright, of Dor- 
chester, Mass., 1635, Mr. Wright is a native and loyal son 
of Rhode Island, best known, perhaps, for his valuable 
assistance-and untiring effort in effecting a division of 
the old town of Johnston, and annexing the easterly 
portion to Providence. Originally Johnston was a dis- 
tinctively rural community adapted to a town form of 
government. But while the western part of the town 
retained its rural character, the eastern part filled up 
with city families, became very populous and demanded 
the form of city government and the advantages to 
which they were accustomed. Mr. Wright was of this 
latter party, and ably headed the movement to bring 
about the desired conditions. The opposition was 
strong, and the prejudice to be removed was deep 
seated, but as the recognized leader he met this objec- 
tion with infinite tact and patience, finally effecting the 
separation of the town. After annexation he con- 
tinued his leadership, and was the most potent force 
in securing from the city of Providence the improve- 
ments sorely needed by the annexed district. So he is 
held in high honor by his fellowmen of his home dis- 
trict, and in the city is the well known, efficient clerk 
of the District Court of the Sixth Judicial District of 
Rhode Island. Since 1643 Wrights have been asso- 
ciated with the history of Rhode Island, Henry Wright, 
the American ancestor, coming from Dorchester, Mass., 
in that year, the records showing that his home lot was 
adjoining that of Roger Williams. In this branch the 
town of Foster, R. I., became the family seat, Nathan 
M. Wright being of the fourth generation of Wrights 
to reside there. 

His father, Albert H. Wright, was a farmer of 
Foster in early manhood, but later engaged in the lum- 
ber business, then until retirement devoted himself to 
real estate as agent and trustee. Albert H. Wright 
married Mary C. Mathewson, daughter of Nathan and 
Laura A. (Millard) Mathewson. An ancestor of 
Nathan M. Wright was Lieutenant James Wells, of the 
Sixth Company, Rhode Island Militia, of the town of 
Scituate, Lieutenant Wells being a brave officer of the 
Revolution through whom his great-grandson, Nathan 
M. Wright, obtains membership in the Rhode Island 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 
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Nathan Manchester Wright was born in the town of 
Foster, R. I., February 14, 1865, and there his parents 
resided until 1871, when they moved to the town of 
Johnston. ‘There the lad, Nathan M., attended public 
schools, passing later to the grade and high schools of 
Providence, completing the high school course with 
graduation, class of 1885. He entered Brown Univer- 
sity, completed a full four years’ course, made Phi 
Beta Kappa in his senior year, won honors in English, 
and was graduated A. B., class of 1889. The following 
year, 1800, he became a member of the reportorial staff 
of “The Providence Journal,” and shortly afterward 
was appointed secretary to the editor of the “Journal,” 
a position he filled until 1903. During that period he 
studied law, and on October 31, 1904, was admitted 
to the bar of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. He 
at once began general practice in Providence, was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the United States Circuit Court, 
December 4, 1905, and became well established in public 
regard as a lawyer of learning and skill. 

In July, 1906, Mr. Wright was elected by the City 
Council as justice of the Police Court of Providence, 
and by successive re-elections filled the position ably 
for three years, surrendering it after election for his 
present post, clerk of the District Court of the Sixth 
Judicial District of Rhode Island, March 19, 1909. In 
political faith a Republican, Mr. Wright has given 
much time to the public service, beginning as a senate 
page at the age of thirteen, and when barely a voter 
serving as delegate to State and local conventions. He 
was superintendent of schools for the town of John- 
ston for three years, 1801-94; elected a member of 
Providence Common Council in 1898, serving two years; 
elected secretary and treasurer of the Republican State 
Central Committee in July, 1003, an office he yet most 
ably fills. His services to the party in that position 
have been well nigh invaluable, his peculiar qualities 
of thoroughness, systematic arrangement of detail and 
ready pen, fitting in well with the requirement of the 
post. Quiet and unassuming in manner, Mr. Wright 
is most energetic, and never leaves a subject until it is 
mastered. He is an ex-president of the Sunset Club; 
member of the Bernard Club; Nestell Lodge, No. 37, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Providence Chapter, No. 
1, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, Royal and 
Select Masters; Cavalry Commandery, No. 13, Knights 
Templar; past noble grand of Manufacturers Lodge, 
No. 15, Independent Order of Odd Fellows; and is 
grand officer of the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows. He is a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, and the Rhode 
Island Bar Association. 

Judge Wright married, November 27, 1889, Mary 
Elizabeth Page, daughter of John W. Page, of Provi- 
dence. Mr. and Mrs. Wright are the parents of two 
sons, Nathan M. (2), and Harold P.; also of two 
daughters, Beatrice M. and Evangeline P. Nathan M., 
Jr., is a member of the Rhode Island bar, having been 
admitted to practice in November, 1915, and is an 
assistant clerk of the Superior Court, Harold baa 
law student, was in the service during the “World War,” 
graduating from the Second Plattsburg Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, taking up aviation, and finally going into the 
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Thirty-seventh Artillery Regiment, Coast Artille 
Corps, being with the latter unit when the armisti’ 
was signed. Beatrice M., married Harold R. Shippe 
of Pawtucket; parents of two children: Elizabeth 
Elmer R. 


FRANK D. SIMMONS, president of the Easte 
Coal Company, and for a quarter of a century a pro 
inent figure in business circles in the City of Pro 
dence, was born on February 17, 1857, son of the la’ 
Stephen and Fannie E. (Allen) Simmons, and mer 
ber of a well-known Rhode Island family of ear) 
Colonial date. Stephen Simmons was born in Litt 
Compton, son of Henry Brightman and Sally (Se 
bury) Simmons, and a lineal descendant of Moses Sin 
onson, founder of the family in America. The su 
name is of Dutch origin, and the progenitor, a Dut 
gentleman of Leyden, settled among the Pilgrims 
Plymouth prior to 1634. As early as the second ger 
eration, the family name had become Simmons, and 
such it has figured in Massachusetts and Rhode Isla 
annals since the middle of the seventeenth centu 
Stephen Simmons was for many years a member o 
the firm of Brown & Keach, jewelry manufacturer: 
on disposing of his interests in this enterprise, he e 
tered the field of real estate, in which he engaged suc 
cessfully until his death, April 13, 1886. 

Frank D. Simmons was educated in the public school 
of Providence, and later attended Bryant & Stratton’ 
Business College. In 1877, after two years experienc 
with a manufacturing jewelry firm, as bookkeeper, Mr 
Simmons accepted a position with the Tucker & Littlt 
Coal Company as clerk and collecting agent. In 187/ 
he established himself independently in the coal baa 
ness, under the name of the F. D. Simmons Coal Com) 
pany, locating his coal yards on Pearl street. Afte: 
conducting this business successfully alone for a sho: 
period, Mr. Simmons formed a partnership with Rob 
B. Little, under the firm name of R. B. Little & Com 
pany. The business was conducted under this nam 
with yards at Point street, until 1890, when the firm 
consolidated with three other companies of Provil 
dence, and incorporated under the name of the East 
ern Coal Company. Frank D. Simmons became a direc: 
tor and assistant to the president of the new company 
In 1910 he was elected president and general manage 
which offices he holds at the time of writing (1919) 
Mr. Simmons is active in numerous other mercantil 
enterprises of Providence, and ranks prominently amon 
the most successful business leaders of the city. Hei 
treasurer and director of the Fidelity Mercantile 
Agency, of the Loose Leaf Manufacturing Company; 
and of the Economy Faucet Company. 

Mr. Simmons is well known in Masonic circles, and 
is a member of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, Free and Ac 
cepted Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons; Calvary Commandery, Knights Templar; and 
Palestine Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. His 
clubs are the Turk’s Head, Pomham, Anawan an¢ 
Central, of Providence. In political affiliation he is 
Republican. 

On April 20, 1882, Mr. Simmons married Mary By 
Little, daughter of Robert B. Little, his former partner. 
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. and Mrs. Simmons were the parents of a daughter, 
‘achel, wife of Alan C. Blanding, of Providence; and 
a son, the late Captain F. Ronald Simmons. of whom 
narrative follows. 


CAPTAIN F. RONALD SIMMONS—The Great 
War has taken its grim toll in lives from every walk 
f life; every profession, every vocation, every science, 
very art has given of its best to the end that civiliza- 
ion might survive the menacing onslaught of the Hun. 
hen the storm cloud of war broke over Europe in 
August, 1914, Paris harbored a colony of artists and 
osmopolitans famed the world over as “The Amer- 
can Colony,” and composed of Americans who sought 
n Paris the training and inspiration which only her 
chools and ateliers can give. Carefree, thoughless be- 
ond the needs of the day, they lived in a fever of 
xcitement, varying earnest study with pleasure seeking. 
At the outbreak of the war, F. Ronald Simmons was 
well-known member of the inner circle of American 
artists in Paris, a student at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and already an artist of recognized powers. In the 
ourse of four years’ residence in Paris he had acquired 
n exceptional understanding of French character and 
french point of view, and an acquaintance in many 
rircles of Parisian life which subsequently was of the 
utmost value to him in his work as an officer of the 
ntelligence Section of the American Expeditionary 
orce. 

F. Ronald Simmons was born in Providence, R. I., in 
885, the son of Frank D. and Mary E. (Little) Simmons. 
fter preparation in private schools and at Phillip’s 
Andover Academy, he matriculated at Yale, where he 
‘ook a Bachelor’s degree in 1907. He then completed 
course in architecture in the Boston Institute of 
echnology, and after a short office experience in Prov- 
dence, went to Paris to continue his studies. Art 
ipped him strongly, however, and by 1914 he had 
efinitely abandoned architecture, had long been a 
student at the Beaux Arts, and was working with water 
olors, and later oils, in a famous Paris atelier. Then 
me July and August, 1914, and all was forgotten ex- 
ept the dire predicament of Paris. Many left the 
ity, but F. Ronald Simmons was one of those who 
stayed, and was among the first American to begin 
“elief work among the stricken French. He was one of 
the organizers of the American Committee of the Ecole 
les Beaux Arts, through which American students of 
the school aided former French students who had gone 
o the front and their families. In the winter of 1916- 
7 he resigned from this committee to devote his entire 
‘ime to work in the convalescent homes under the direc- 
ion of Mrs. Edith Wharton, the American novelist, 
who, in a tribute to his memory says: “As a member 
f the committee of the Tuberculeux de la Guerre he 
ollaborated with me till that charity was absorbed by 
the American Red Cross, and again and again I had 
ecasion to profit by his wise advise, his tact and pati- 
‘nce and discernment.” 

When, in March, 1917, the American Military Com- 
nission, headed by Major Churchill, arrived in Paris, 
r. Simmons was asked to become one of its civilian 
embers, because of his extensive knowledge of the 
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French people, of their language and their customs, and 
his seemingly instinctive ability to create an atmosphere 
of harmony and cordial intimacy between the French 
and Americans. With America’s entry into the war, 
Major Churchill was established at General Pershing’s 
headquarters in Paris, and with him was Mr. Simmons, 
who rendered a service which cannot be overestimated 
in the trying six months of adjustment which ensued. 
He played no mean part in the evolving of the Amer- 
ican system intelligence, and by August, 1917, it was 
decided that he could work more effectively as a mem- 
ber of the Expeditionary Forces than as a civilian. He 
was commissioned a lieutenant, and soon afterward was 
put in charge of the American mission of the Inter- 
Allied Bureau at Paris. In February, 1918, he was given 
the rank of captain, and a few months later was as- 
signed to a responsible mission in the Intelligence Sec- 
tion of the Service of Supply (the familiar S. O. S.) 
and went to Southern France, taking up headquarters 
at Bordeaux. He was in line for further promotion 
when stricken with double pneumonia; his strength had 
been undermined by his constant and tireless devotion 
to duty, and the disease proved fatal within three days. 

His death at the outset of what many predicted would 
have been a brilliant career is one of the tragedies of 
war. But he died a hero, as much so as if he had died 
on the field of battle. His death was mourned as a 
personal loss by the highest officials of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, who paid eloquent tribute to his 
services to our army—services rendered at a time when 
few were qualified to perform them. Of his measure 
as a man, and a friend, Mrs. Edith Wharton, the novel- 
ist, says: 

His friends would like to dwell on qualities more 
deeply concealed under the incurable modesty; on the 
responsive warmth of his sympathies, his joyous sense 
of humor, his sensitiveness to all things fine and rare, 
and the strange maturity of his judgments. * 

He was always ready; every call found him, every ais. 
tress appealed to him. If he had faults, ‘his friends 
never discovered them; if he had lived long enough to 
give his full measure many more would have mourned 
him as we are mourning him to-day.—Taken from the 


Serie eres of “The New York Herald,” of August 
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PHILIP HERBERT WILBOUR—From the time 
Samuel Wilbore fled from Taunton, Mass., to Provi- 
dence, driven by the persecutions of his religious op- 
ponents, the family has been prominent in the public 
and business life of the Colony and State of Rhode 
Island, Without an exception the heads of each of the 
nine generations of the branch herein recorded have 
been land owners and substantial farmers, the family 
possessions lying mainly in the town of Little Compton. 

Isaac Wilbour, of the sixth generation, although a 
member of Congress, 1807-09, lieutenant-governor of 
Rhode Island in 1810, and from May, 1819, to May, 
1827, chief justice of the Supreme Court, Rhode Island, 
ever made his home at his farm, following in that 
regard the example of his father, and was likewise 
emulated by his son Philip, his grandson, Isaac Champ- 
lin, and his great-grandson, Philip Herbert Wilbour, 
who inherited from his father the distinction of own- 
ing and operating the most extensive poultry farming 
business in the United States. He has made the con- 
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tinuation of that farm the aim of his business career, 
but since 1900 has figured prominently in public life. 
He is of the ninth American generation of the family 
founded by Samuel Wilbore, of Boston, who was ad- 
mitted to the church there, December 1, 1633, that being 
the first recorded mention of the founder of the family 
in New England. The name Wildbore became Wil- 
bore in the second generation, was so spelled by the 
third, but in the fourth generation William changed it 
to Wilbour, which since prevails in this branch, al- 
though many of the same family line spell it both 
Wilbour and Wilbur as well. Samuel Wildbore was 
one of the founders of the iron industry at Taunton, 
Mass., building with his associates a furnace at what 
is now Raynham, the first built in New England. He 
became wealthy for his day, but his standing in the 
community could not preserve him from religious per- 
secutions, and for embracing the “dangerous doctrines” 
of Cotton and Wheelwright he was banished from 
Massachusetts with seventeen others, Although he 
owned a house in Boston, and one in Taunton, he 
abandoned both, and on the advice of Roger Williams 
he, with seventeen fellow exiles, purchased from the 
Indians the Island of Aquidneck, he moving there with 
his family in 1638, these eighteen persons forming a 
colony under a solemn compact, March 7, 1638. ‘The 
founder died September 29, 1656, twenty-two years 
after having been made a freeman at Boston. His first 
wife Ann was a daughter of Thomas Bradford, of 
Dorchester, Yorkshire, England. Two of their sons, 
Samuel and William, settled in Portsmouth, R. I.; 
another, Joseph, located at Taunton, Mass.; the fourth, 
Shadrach, in that part of the same town now known 
as Raynham. Prior to November 29, 1645, Samuel 
Wildbore married a second wife, Elizabeth. 

The line of descent from the pioneer settler, Samuel 
Wilbore, to Philip Herbert Wilbour is through William 
Wilbor, of Portsmouth, deputy in 1678; his son, Sam- 
uel Wilbor, a farmer of Little Compton, R. I., and his 
wife, Elizabeth (Potter) Wilbor; their son, William 
Wilbour, also a farmer of Little Compton, and his 
wife, Esther (Burgess) Wilbour; their son, Charles 
Wilbour, who owned and cultivated a large tract of land 
near Sakonnet river in the town of Little Compton, 
and his first wife, Hannah (Borden) Wilbour; their 
son, Isaac Wilbour, a farmer of the old homestead, 
member of Congress, lieutenant-governor, and his wife, 
Hannah, daughter of Captain Philip Taber; their son, 
Philip Wilbour, a farmer of one hundred and twenty- 
five acres yet owned in the family, and his wife, Eliza 
Penelope (Champlin) Wilbour; their son, Isaac Cham- 
plin Wilbour, of further mention, and his wife, Deb- 
orah Josephine Wilbour; their son, Philip Herbert Wil- 
bour, of further mention. 

Isaac Champlin Wilbour, born at the homestead in 
Little Compton, R. 1, May 11, 1831, died September, 
1899. He became owner of the home farm of one 
hundred and twenty-five acres, added to it by purchase 
until he had increased its area to two hundred and 
sixty acres. He was the pioneer poultry farmer of his 
district and developed that business to enormous pro- 
portions, having five thousand hens, his yearly ship- 
ments of eggs to all parts of the United States, Canada 
and Europe averaging 150,000 dozen. His energy and 
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progressive ideas won him great success, and he ranke 
with the leading business men of his section. A wo 
of love which was carried to completion with the a: 
of his cousin, Charles Edwin Wilbour, was the buile 
ing of Sakonnet Cemetery, the beautiful chapel therei 
having a chime of bells imported from Belgium. Withi 
are marble tablets commemorative of many members 
the family beginning with Lieutenant-Governor Isa 
Wilbour, and there the donor rests. 

Isaac’ Champlin Wilbour married (first), Debora 
Josephine Wilbour, born July 13, 1834, died, 186: 
daughter of Benjamin and Abby M. (Taylor) Wilbouy 
and granddaughter of Daniel Wilbour and of Samue 
Taylor. Mr. and Mrs. Wilbour were the parents 
Philip Herbert, of further mention; Caroline Corey 
died aged seven; Elizabeth Champlin; Deborah Jose 
phine, married Frederick Marcy Patten, of Brookline 
Mass. Mr. Wilbour married (second), Amelia Frenc 
of Nantucket, who survived him. They were the pa 
ents of a son, William French, a lawyer of New vom 
City. 

Philip Herbert Wilbour, only son of Isaac Champli 
Wilbour and his first wife, Deborah Josephine (Wil 
bour) Wilbour, was born at the homestead at Littl 
Compton, which he now owns, August 27, 1856. H> 
was educated in the public schools and Friends’ Schoo: 
Providence, and grew to manhood at the homestea 
his father’s chief assistant and later partner in th 
poultry raising business for which the farm was famou: 
After the death of the founder of the business in 18 
the son assumed entire control and has continued t¢ 
successfully manage it along the same lines, improvee 
and added to as experience dictated. The house whi 
sheltered several generations has been remodeled an¢ 
added to until, with its beautiful grounds, conservatory 
and location, it is most attractive to the eye of the 
beholder, and a source of deep pride and satisfaction 
to its owner. 

Inheriting the public spirit of his forbears, Mr. Wik 
bour has taken an active part in public affairs, ane 
given much time to the service of the people of hi 
State. He had been a member of the Town Se 
prior to the year 1900, and in that year was elect 
representative from Little Compton to the State Legis- 
lature. He served three years in the House, bei 
chairman of the committee on special legislation, and 
a member of other committees. His work in the House 
pleased his constituents, and in 1903 he was elected 
State Senator, and in 1907 reélected. He was chairman 
of the committees on corporations and finance, and 
other committees, also upon the floor of the Senate 
proved one of the able, influential and valuable mem: 
bers of that body. In 1912 Senator Wilbour was electe 
president pro tempore of the Senate, holding — until 
March 15, 1917. During that period, in the absence of 
the governor and lieutenant-governor, he officiated se 
eral times as acting governor. On November 30, 1897, 
he was appointed a member of the Shell Fish Com- 
mission by Governor Dyer, and after five years on the 
commission was chosen its president, holding that office 
twenty years, until January 19, 1917. In 10917 he was 
elected to his present post, state auditor and insurance 
commissioner. In politics he is a Republican, influen- 
tial in the party and potent in council. j 
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His) farm responsibilities and State public service 
e not caused him to neglect local duties, and for 
teen years he served Little Compton as town treas- 
r, was a director of the Tiverton & Little Compton 
tual Fire Insurance Company, a charter member of 
mona Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, and with his 
fe has continued that membership until the present. 
> is also a member of the State Grange and the Na- 
nal Grange, and keeps in close touch with the efforts 
de through these bodies to improve farming condi- 
ns. He is a member of Eureka Lodge, Free and Ac- 
ted Masons, of Portsmouth, R. I., and Sekonnet 
dge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. There is 
Biicrest of his State but what appeals to him and 
mmands his loyal support. As a public official his 
ord is one of efficiency, every office being regarded 
E trust to be faithfully administered as though it 
‘re his own private business. A genial, pleasing per- 
os adds to his popularity, and he has never yet 


eived an adverse decision at the polls. 

r. Wilbour married, in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 28, 
5, Grace Frances. Ropes, born in Salem, Mass., 
ghter of Ripley Ropes. Mr. and Mrs. Wilbour are 
» parents of a son, Lincoln, born March 6, 1886, now 
isted in the United States Naval Reserve Force, 
strict No. 2, Station, New London, Conn., in business 
Providence, R. I.; and two daughters: Elizabeth 
amplin, who died young, and Dorothy. 
here is a portion of the old farm, however, which 
held sacred to the preservation of a historical spot, 
a story which dates back to the early Indian occu- 
ion. This part of the farm bears the name Awash- 
s Park, and was once the home of the Saugkon- 
es tribe of Indians, it being known in an earlier day 
the Tompee Swamps. Over this tribe reigned Queen 
ashonks, a Queen who was gifted with a keener in- 
ht and greater wisdom than even the powerful King 
ilip, and stood firm in her insistence upon the white 
n’s right to live among them in peace. When King 
ilip sent his chiefs to her inviting her to join him 
them in a war of extermination against the Whites, 
flatly refused her aid and tried to dissuade the 
g from attempting war. She failed and one of the 
rnments of Awashonks Park is a monument to the 
dd Queen’s memory. This monument is in the form 
a great boulder of slate through which runs a gleam 
white flint quartz. The face of the rock bears this 
eription: ““I'o the memory of Awashonks, Queen of 
Saugkonnates, and friend of the white man.” This 
cription is deeply engraved in the face of the rock, 
by chance curiously enough the words “White 
» are cut into the strata of white flint in the boulder. 
other large boulder serves as a monument to both 
g Philip and the Queen, commemorating her refusal 
join the King in his war against the Whites, a war 
ich resulted in his death. The inscription on this 
mument is as follows: “Pometocum—August 12, 
6 (Philip) King of the Wampanoags.” 

his part of the old farm Mr. Wilbour has converted 
o a park, which he has improved and traversed with 
ds and paths, making all parts of its beautiful 
2a accessible to the public to whom he has opened it, 
2e of charge or expense. He has devoted much time 
d money to preserve this historic spot for future 
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generations. The beautiful drives reach the spots pre- 
served by tablet or inscription, and no part of the farm, 
no matter how important it may be to the business 
thereon conducted, receives the care and attention be- 
stowed upon Awashonks Park, which commemorates 
the worthy deeds of this so-called “Savage” Queen. 
The development of its beauty and the preservation of 
its historical value has given him deep satisfaction, 
and it is with an honest pride that he regards this 
chapter in his life’s history. No trees are allowed to 
be moved until they mar the landscape, and forestry 
is combined with skillful landscape gardening to pro- ° 
duce the best results. To the natural timber Mr. Wil- 
bour has added different varieties with especial regard 
to their autumn coloring, selecting those whose colors 
will form with the native trees a beautiful landscape 
view full of warm color when the frosts of the autumn 
have developed their richest tints. For the later winter 
landscape he has caused to be planted the choicest 
evergreens, and thus in spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, some particular form of sylvan beauty is pre- 
sented in Awashonks Park. 


MARSDEN J. PERRY—At the age of twenty-one, 
Mr. Perry cast his lot with the business interests of 
the city of Providence. In 1881, he became a director 
of the Bank of America, now the Union Trust Com- 
pany, and during the thirty-eight years which have since 
elapsed, 1881-1910, that relation has remained unchanged 
further than advancement to chairman of the board of 
directors, a responsible position which he resigned from 
in January, 1919. He is a man of wide and varied 
activities in business, heavily interested in public util- 
ities, manufacturing and finance; in social life a well- 
known clubman and member of many organizations of 
varied nature; in literature a disciple of Shakespeare, 
his collection of Shakespeareana noted for its rare 
editions and manuscript. He is not only a man of large 
business affairs, but is big mentally, broadminded, 
public spirited, a type we love to classify as “American,” 
He runs true to the type, and is a worthy twentieth 
century representative of the ancient New England 
family which gave the hero of Lake Erie to his country, 
and in every generation has produced men of similar 
merit. 

Marsden J. Perry, son of Horatio Nelson and Mal- 
vina (Wilson) Perry, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., 
November 2, 1850. He was educated in the public 
school, and under private instructors, his business life 
beginning in 1871, with his removal to Providence, R., I. 
He at once took a part in the business affairs of im- 
portance, and in 1881 was elected a member of the Bank 
of America, a strong financial institution of Providence, 
known to the present day investors as the Union Trust 
Company. From that time Mr. Perry has been a potent 
factor in the business world, and is one of the strong 
men of his day upon whose shoulders are laid heavy 
burdens of development and management. ‘These burd- 
ens, however he carries lightly, and gives them only 
their proper place in his scheme of life. He served 
as chairman of the board of directors of the Union 
Trust Company, the Electric Bond & Share Company, 
the Norfolk Southern Railroad Company, and the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va. He is a 
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director of the American-La France Fire Engine Com- 
pany, American Screw Company, Eastern Carolina 
Home & Farms Association, Electric Securities, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Intertype Corporation, Nichol- 
son File Company, Pawtucket Street Railway Company, 
and vice-president of the Providence Cable Tramway 
Company, holding the same office with the Rhode Island 
Suburban Railway Company, Union Railroad of Prov- 
idence, United Traction & Electric Company, Denver & 
Northwestern Railway Company, and the Holding Com- 
pany of New York. He has long been interested in the 
development of Massachusetts and Rhode Island elec- 
tric lighting and street railway properties, his invest- 
ments being extensive beyond those named. 

A man of public spirit and interested in all that in- 
terests his fellow-men, Mr. Perry has affiliated with 
many societies and organizations of varied importance, 
including the Chamber of Commerce of Providence, 
the famous Burgess Corps of Albany, N. Y., the Civic 
League of Newport, R. I., the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, and the Newport Historical Society. His 
clubs are “The Brook,” of New York City, the Squan- 
tum Association, Turk’s Head, Art, and Rhode Island 
Country of Providence; Yacht and Golf, of Newport; 
Sleepy Hollow Country, and Westchester Country. 

Mr. Perry married Marian Lincoln, of Worcester, 
Mass., daughter of Edward Winslow and Katharine 
Von Weber (Marston) Lincoln. They are the parents 
of a son, Marsden J. (2). The family summer home 
s “Bleak House,” at Newport, the city residence No. 
52 Power street, Providence. 


JOHN SIMMONS PALMER, 2nd—Descending 
from William Palmer, who came from England in the 
ship “Fortune,” in direct paternal line, and from John 
Alden, of the “Mayflower,” 1620, John S. Palmer, of 
Providence, R. I., is of pure New England stock, and 
in his own life exemplifies the energies and virtues of 
a worthy ancestry. 

He is a native son and the second John Simmons 
Palmer who has been identified with jewelry manufac- 
ture in Providence, his grandfather, John Simmons 
Palmer, who was born in Newport, R. I., March 22, 
1824, and died in Providence, July 8, 1908, having es- 
tablished the firm of Palmer & Stave in July, 1845, a 
firm which in September, 1852, became as at present 
Palmer & Capron. The founder was succeeded by his 
son, Julius Palmer, who had long been his assistant 
and partner and who retired from partnership on Jan- 
uary I, 1916. John Simmons Palmer, 2nd, of the third 
generation in the business, has been connected here- 
with since 1905, and since 1906 has been a member of 
the firm. The company plant is located at No. 167 
Dorrance street, Providence, its longtime home, that 
has sheltered grandfather, father and son, the three 
generations at one time contemporary, the founder 
continuing active in the business for more than fifty- 
five years, his son Julius, since 1877, and his grandson, 
John S., since 1905. 

John Simmons Palmer, Ist, was apprenticed in Sep- 
tember, 1840, with the firm of G. and S. Owen, George 
Owen of that firm being his brother-in-law, and after 
acquiring expert knowledge of the jewelry business 
formed a partnership in July, 1843, with a Norwegian 
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toolmaker, Christian Stave, who later removed to 
consin and the firm was dissolved. Lucien P. Lam 
then became a partner of Mr. Palmer and contin’ 
until the former’s death on November 15, 1852, w 
the firm was again changed by Charles S. Capron j 
ing with Mr. Palmer. The firm was then organize 
Palmer & Capron and continued until 1891, when - 
Capron withdrew on account of ill health and adva 
age. The firm name was, however, retained, and Jui 
Palmer and Fenelon A. Peirce were admitted to pz 
nership. The firm has been noted for the manufac 
of rolled plate and sterling silver rings from the be 
ning, and one of the most successful firms in the fir 
They were one of the first to establish a New Y 
office. In 1854 they located at No. 20 Maiden L, 
and remained at that address sixty years, and are r 
at No. 9 Maiden Lane, while the factory at Dorraj 
and Clifford streets, Providence, has been their h 
since 1864. 

Julius Palmer was born in Providence, R. I., 
20, 1854, son of John Simmons and Frances M. (P 
tice) Palmer. He attended the public schools of Pri 
idence, after which he entered Brown University, fr 
which he received his degree of A. B. in 1877. Ug 
completing his years of educational preparation — 
became associated with his father in the jewelry mai 
facturing firm, Palmer & Capron, and from 1877 u 
the present has been one of the active men of : 
jewelry manufacturing business. Julius Palmer w 
his father’s close friend and valued partner until de: 
claimed the veteran manufacturer, Julius then beco 
ing and continuing sole head of the business until 19 
when John S., of the third generation, was admitt 
the firm name, however, continuing since 1852, 
Palmer & Capron. He has other business engagemer 
was director of the old National Bank of Provider 
from 1866 until 1912, and from 1806 until 1902 ¥ 
president of the bank and highly regarded as a finanei 
He has been director of the Equitable Marine Ins} 
ance Company since 1884, and has rendered valued ; 
in founding and developing many Providence enterpris 
He is a member of the University and the Squantt 
clubs: of Providence. He retired from partnership 
the firm, January 1, 1916. He married, October — 
1878, Jessie F. Richmond, and they are the parents. 
a son, John Simmons Palmer, 2nd, of whom furthe 
and two daughters, Laura Richmond and Jessie F. 

John Simmons Palmer, 2nd, only son of Julius a 
Jessie F. (Richmond) Palmer, was born in Providen 
R. L., February 14, 1881, and was there educated, coi 
pleting grade and high school courses and enteri 
Brown University in 1to901, and leaving in his jun 
years. He began his business career with Palmer 
Capron, and passed through all grades of promotic 
and since 1908 has been a partner in the firm which f 
nearly three-quarters of a century has been promine 
in jewelry manufacture and in the Palmer name. 
has business interests of importance beyond the sphe 
of Palmer & Capron, and is one of the highly esteeme 
substantial young business men of Providence. He 
a member of the Society of Mayflower Descendan 
Sons of the Revolution, Zeta Psi, Barrington al 
Bristol Yacht clubs, being commodore of the latt 
(1919), yachting being his favored form of recreatic 
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religious faith he is a Congregationalist, and his 
ary of well-stocked books is a source of great en- 
ment. 

Mr. Palmer married, June 14, 1911, Abbie Easton 
en, of Barrington, R. I. They are the parents of 
on, Julius (2), and Elizabeth, Frances and Jane 
ston. 


EWIS ANTHONY WATERMAN—When Mr. 
terman, now an eminent member of the Rhode Island 
', appeared for entrance examinations before Brown 
iversity authorities, he brought with him his diploma 
wing graduation from the Providence High School, 
the only special honor the school could confer 
norable mention.” ‘This in a measure prepared the 
rd for an excellent examination record, but when 
same young man in a class’ of one hundred and 
ht, seeking entrance to the University, took the third 
ze in mathematics, the second prize in Greek, and 
second prize in French, they were truly surprised. 
the years that followed he compiled an exceedingly 
jorable record, and was one of eight chosen in his 
ior year for the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the honor 
ng conferred for scholarship. His career at the bar 
‘borne out the promise of his college years, and he 
me of the leaders at a bar of strong men. He was 
arded the honor of carrying Democracy’s banner in 
gubernatorial battles of Igto-1911, the fact that it 
s a “forlorn hope,’ not in any way detracting but 
her adding to the honor. He is a son of that sterling 
dier, Lieutenant Franklin Alonzo Waterman, of the 
st Regiment, Rhode Island Light Infantry, of whom 
‘colonel wrote: “I recall no one who earned more 
thfully the reputation of a brave, modest, and ex- 
plary officer than did Lieutenant Franklin A. Water- 
n.” Lieutenant Franklin was a son of George Water- 
in, who, after a life spent in manufacturing, sailed for 
ifornia with the “Forty Niners,” and consumed nine 
mths in reaching that place, via Cape Horn. His 
‘ond wife, and the mother of Lieutenant Franklin A. 
terman, was a daughter of Franklin Baxter, who 
$s a quartermaster in the United States Navy for 
ty years. 
he American ancestor of this Waterman family was 
onel Richard Waterman, born in England, in 1590, 
d in Rhode Island, 1673, whose great-great-grandson 
s Captain John Waterman, a sea captain, who “went 
China voyages,” and who was also known as “Paper 
ll John,” he erecting one of the first paper mills in 
erica. Captain John Waterman married Mary Olney, 
est daughter of Captain Olney, founder of Olney- 
le, R. I. Captain Olney was a son of James and 
lelujah (Brown) Olney, she a daughter of Daniel 
wn, son of Chad Brown. Their son, John Olney 
terman, married Sally Franklin, a beauty and a belle, 
ghter of Captain Asa Franklin, a captain in the 
mch and Indian War, and an officer of the Revolu- 
. They were the parents of George Waterman, the 
tyr “Forty Niner,” father of Lieutenant Franklin 
Waterman, and grandfather of Lewis Anthony 
aterman, of Providence. Lieutenant Franklin A. 
terman, after the war, gained an enviable reputa- 
as an art connoisseur, conducting a fine art busi- 
3s on Westminster street, Providence, his patrons 
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coming even from Boston and New York. He married 
Hannah Waterman Eddy, born July 26, 1847, died 
August 22, 1890. Lieutenant Waterman was born in 
Johnston, R. L, February 16, 1844, died April 6, 1886. 

Lewis Anthony Waterman, of the ninth American 
generation, son of Lieutenant Franklin A. and Hannah 
Waterman (Eddy) Waterman, was born in Providence, 
R. I., March 24, 1871. He obtained his grammar and 
high school education in the city public schools, grad- 
uating with the high school class of 1890, winning an 
“honorable mention.” He then entered Brown Univer- 
sity, whence he was graduated Bachelor of Arts, class 
of 1894, going thence to the law department of Boston 
University, there accomplishing a two-year course in 
one year with the exception of one study. His legal 
preparation continued under the preceptorship of David 
S. Baker, of Providence, and during the last years of 
his life he was a member of the firm, Baker, McDon- 
nell & Waterman. In 1806 he was admitted to the 
Rhode Island bar, and as the years brought experience 
to reinforce learning and skill, he acquired an im- 
portant clientele. In 1906 he became senior member of 
the firm, Waterman, Curran & Hunt, and six years 
later (1912) senior member of the law firm, Waterman 
& Greenlaw. His practice has always been general in 
character, and for several years one of his clients was 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, he 
acting as associate counsel. He is a member of the city, 
State and National bar associations, and is held in high 
esteem by his brethren of the profession. He has given 
the strength of his manhood and his talents to his pro- 
fession, seeking no gain or place save the legitimate 
reward of legal service. In 1906 he consented to accept 
a legislative nomination, and was elected, serving two 
terms in the House of Representatives during 1907-08. 
This, with his candidacy for governor in I9I0-II, are 
the only occasions he has consented to become a candi- 
date. His clubs are the University, and Providence 
Central; his religious home, Roger Williams Baptist 
Church, on Cranston street. His fraternities are Phi 
Beta Kappa (won for scholarship at Brown) and Beta 
Theta Pi. He is a member of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons; Providence Council, Royal and Select 
Masters; St. John’s Commandery, Knights Templar. 

Mr. Waterman married, August 24, 1896, Katharine 
Minerva Utter, daughter of John and Anna Whit- 
marsh (Spencer) Utter, a descendant of the Revolu- 
tionary officer, Micah Whitmarsh. Mr. and Mrs. 
Waterman are the parents of: Lewis Anthony (2), 
Katharine, Anna, John Franklin, Margaret, and Nich- 
olas Utter, they of the tenth American generation of 
the family founded by Colonel Richard Waterman. 


HENRY D. SPENCER—The Spencer family in 
America comprises the progeny of four brothers, 
Michael, Jared, Thomas and William Spencer, who 
were living in New England in 1648. They were 
legatees of Sir Richard Spencer, of London, who is 
believed to have been their uncle, and were English- 
men of excellent family, coming of a house long estab- 
lished in Stotfold, England. ‘These brothers were the 
founders of a large family which has been prominent 
in New England life and affairs since the middle of the 
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Michael Spencer settled first at 
Cambridge, Mass., whence he removed to Lynn; he 
owned land on the Connecticut river. William and 
Thomas Spencer settled first in Cambridge, but later 
removed to Hartford, Conn, Ensign Jared was one of 
the first purchasers of the town of Haddam, Conn. 

The surname Spencer had its origin in the feudal 
office of house-steward, called a spencer, custodian of 
the stores. Among royalty the office carried great dig- 
nity, and “la despencer,” or “la spencer,” was among 
the highest in the king’s household, and proportion- 
ately great among the barons. The name of the office 
was in many cases retained as a family name, and 
Spencer families have for many centuries ranked among 
the foremost in England. 

The early Colony and the State of Connecticut, have 
been the home of several distinguished branches of the 
early New England family of Spencer for several gen- 
erations. The late Henry D. Spencer, of Coventry, 
R. I., for many years engaged in the coal and lumber 
business at Central Falls, R. I., and a well known busi- 
ness man of that’section of the State, was a member 
of a long established Connecticut family. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and spent the early years 
of his life on his father’s farm. At the age of nineteen 
years, Mr. Spencer came to Central Falls, R. I., where 
he entered the employ of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. He subsequently established 
himself in the coal and lumber business in Central 
Falls, in which he was actively engaged with a large 
degree of success until ill health prevented him from 
giving proper attention to his business affairs. Grad- 
nally the large business declined and he eventually 
failed. Broken in health and spirits by his failure in 
the business world, Mr. Spencer removed to Coventry, 
R. I., settling in the old Arnold homestead, where he 
died in 1900. 

Henry D. Spencer married, in 1860, at Washington, 
R. I, E. Ellen Matteson, daughter of Henry and AlI- 
mira (Arnold) Matteson, and a descendant of fam- 
ilies long prominent in Rhode Island. ‘They were the 
parents of one son, Harry Arnold, who was born at 
Uxbridge, Mass., in 1871. 
mentary and high schools of Uxbridge, and on com- 
pleting his studies entered the employ of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, of which for fifteen years 
he has been office manager. 


seventeenth century. 


(The Matteson Line). 


The Matteson family of Rhode Island is of Danish 
origin, and was established in Rhode Island in the 
year 1678, by Henry Matteson, who was born in Den- 
mark, in October, 1646, and died about 1600. He was 
of Prudence Island, and removed from there to East 
Greenwich, R. I. No relationship has been traced 
between Henry Matteson and Francis Matteson, who 
on June 2, 1657, were granted accommodations with a 
house lot at the further end of Ship Cove, in Providence. 
Henry Matteson was the progenitor of the well-known 
Rhode Island families of the name, and it is to him 
that Mrs. E. Ellen (Matteson) Spencer traces her 
lineage. 

Arnold and Waitstill (Barney) Matteson, grandpar- 
ents of Mrs. Spencer, were residents of the town of 
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He was educated in the ele- - 


Warwick, R. I., where Arnold Matteson was a pr’ 
perous farmer and highly respected citizen. : 

Henry Matteson, son of Arnold and Waitstill (B? 
ney) Matteson, was born in Coventry, R. IL. in 18) 
and was educated in the schools of his native tov 
He learned the trade of machinist, and within a she 
period became an expert mechanic. Mr. Matteson w 
employed in the capacity of chief mechanic, supe 
tendent and overseer in several of the largest mills 
Rhode Island, among them the mills at Washingt 
and Phenix. He was employed for several years } 
plants in Connecticut. His home was in the town 
Coventry, and he was well known in its life and @ 
fairs, although he remained strictly apart from politi 
circles. He was a Republican in political affiliation, aj 
an active member of the Congregational church. : 

Henry Matteson married, in 1833, Almira Arnoy 
daughter of Thomas G. and Eleanor G. (Bowen) A 
nold, who was born in Warwick, R. I., in 1816, aj 
died in Coventry, in 1881. Thomas G. Arnold, _gtatl 


son of Benjamin and - Sarah (Greene) Arnold. f 
married, in 1806, Eleanor G. Bowen, who was born” 
1789, and died in 1881, daughter of Asa and 
(Brown) Bowen. Thomas G. Arnold was a well ind 
educator in Coventry and the vicinity, and built # 
first school in Coventry, which his wife taught durir 
the opening term. Henry Matteson and his wife, Al 
mira (Arnold) Matteson were the parents of the fo 
lowing children: 1. E. Ellen, mentioned below. 2. 
eline A., who became the wife of Amos Fuller, 
Worcester, Mass. 3. Albert Henry, who was born ¢ 
Scituate, R. I., and was educated at the Norw 
Academy, Norwich, Conn; he subsequently received a 
appointment as revenue officer, but resigned this f 
enter Brown University. After leaving college he we 
employed in the Greene Mills at Norwich. Mr. Ma 
teson later was connected with the Pullman Car Con 
pany, of Chicago, Ill, for ten years, but at the end 
this period retired and returned to the old Matteso 
home in Coventry, where he resided for the remain 
years of his life. He was well known and eminentl 
respected in Coventry, and took a deep interest in if 
welfare, espousing the cause of the people against f 
political cliques. He was a Republican in politic 
affiliation. Albert Henry Matteson was a man of broa 
culture, a deep student, widely travelled, well verse 
in business affairs, and was looked up to on maf 
occasions for advice in town affairs. 
E. Ellen Matteson, daughter of Henry and Alm 
(Arnold) Matteson, was born in Washington, and edt 
cated in the schools of her native town, later attendir 
the East Greenwich Academy. On completing 
studies and until her marriage she was a teacher 1 
the schools of Coventry. In 1860 she married Henr 
D. Spencer. Mrs. Spencer is well known in socié 
circles in Coventry. She has been prominently idet 
tified with charitable and civic welfare work for mat 
years, and is now active in the Red Cross. 


LEWIS-WATERHOUSE—The Lewis families ¢ 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, tracing from sever: 
progenitors and immigrant ancestors, form one of th 
foremost of New England Colonial families, and for 


riod of more than two hundred and fifty years have 
ayed a prominent part in the life and affairs of that 
‘ction of the country. The different branches of the 
mily have produced many men whose names catry 
stinction in business, financial, professional and indus- 
jal annals, and whose deeds have given the family 
ie place which it occupies to-day. Many of the name 
me to America in the early part of the Colonial period, 
d became the founders of large families. The Lewis 
at-of-arms is as follows: 


Arms—Quarterly, first and fourth, azure a stag trip- 
unt or, unguled and attired, and bearing between 
s horns an imperial crown or; second and third, 
ure a chevron between three eagles’ heads erased or. 
Crest—A stag tripping, and an eagle’s head as in the 
S. 


Swansea, Mass., has been the home of the branch 
rein under consideration for several generations, and 
was in this quaint town, which retains much of its 
colonial simplicity and picturesqueness, that Deacon Jo- 
ph Lewis, grandfather of Mrs. Cordelia W. (Lewis- 
ilcox) Waterhouse, wife of Howard A. Waterhouse, 
Oakland Beach, R. I., well-known and successful real 
state dealer, was born. Deacon Joseph Lewis married 
oby Peirce and settled on the old Lewis homestead in 
wansea, where his children were born, among them 
iram, mentioned below. 

Hiram Lewis, son of Deacon Joseph Lewis, was born 
Swansea, Mass., and about 1848 came to Providence, 
. ., where for many years he followed the trade of 
ason and contractor. He was prominent in business 
rcles in Providence. He was a member of the Bap- 
t church at the corner of Broad and Fenner streets, 
rovidence, in which he held the office of deacon. 
iram Lewis married Mary Maccumber, daughter of 
Ivanus and Wealthy (Peirce) Maccumber, and they 
ere the parents of the following children: 1. Eleanor, 
w Mrs. Charles E. Fallett, of Providence. 2. Louisa, 
ie wife of William H. Tabour, of Little Compton, R. I. 
Cordelia W., mentioned below. 

Cordelia W. Lewis was born in Swansea, Mass., July 
1830, the daughter of Hiram and Mary (Maccumber) 
ewis, and at the age of five years came to Providence, 
. 1., with her parents. She was educated in the city of 
‘rovidence, and spent her early girlhood there. In 1857 


an and Mary (Huling) Wilcox, of Providence. 
ilcox was the owner of a large portrait business in 
oston, employing numerous artists and salesmen, This 
usiness he conducted in partnership with his brother, 
T. Wilcox, with great success until the year 1910, 
hen, having amassed a considerable fortune, he retired 
» the old Wilcox homestead at Oakland Beach, R. I. 
: was a lover of outdoor life, and of spirited horses, 
£ which he had a large number on his estate. Martin 
’, P. Wilcox died at his home, on June 2, 1903. Mr. 
d Mrs. Wilcox were the parents of one daughter, Ida 
., who was born December 16, 1858. She was a grad- 
ate of Wilbraham Academy, and later became the wife 
f Frederick W. Sarle, a graduate of Brown University; 
te died January 15, 1909. Mrs. Wilcox married (sec- 
nd), June 15, 1911, Howard A. Waterhouse, member 
f a prominent Eastern family, who for many years 
‘as actively engaged in the real estate business in 
hode Island. Mr. Waterhouse, although conducting 
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real estate operations on a small scale, has partially 
retired from business. 

Always an admirer of nature, and a lover of flowers, 
Mrs. Cordelia W. (Lewis-Wilcox) Waterhouse has for 
many years given much of her time to the study and 
painting of flowers and fruits in water colors. Discov- 
ering her gift quite through accident, almost thitty 
years ago, she has since cultivated it seriously, and dur- 
ing that period of years has produced work which has 
brought favorable and flattering comment from artists 
of note. The inspiration to paint came to her through 
a purchase made primarily through kindness of heart 
from a small boy, from whom she bought an egg on 
which was painted a violet. Later, admiring the skillful 
handiwork, she borrowed her brother’s water colors and 
copied it. Her ability was evident from the first and 
surprised her friends. Within a short period she had 
bought colors and begun the study of painting by her- 
self. Flowers and fruits she chose for her subjects, at 
times doing rural scenes and animals, and her home is 
filled with beautiful water colors. Mrs. Waterhouse 
descends from many noted New England families, and 
numbers among her ancestors many patriots. Her 
paternal great-grandmother, Rachel (Drake) Lewis, was 
a sister of Sir Francis Drake. Mrs. Waterhouse resides 
with her husband at Oakland Beach, R. I. 


HAROLD B. ANDREWS—That a man hardly yet 
accustomed to the feeling that he had attained the full 
legal responsibilities of manhood could succeed to the 
sole ownership and management of so important a com- 
merical enterprise as the J. P. Rhodes Company was one 
of the wonders of the business world of Providence, a 
city of great enterprise and able men. The company 
with which Mr. Andrews has been connected since his 
nineteenth year as clerk and proprietor was founded in 
Providence, in 1865, by James P. Rhodes, a cotton mer- 
chant, who successfully conducted it for thirty-eight 
years, then retired. Mr. Andrews had entered his 
employ the previous year, 1902, and the founder laid 
down the reins of management in 1903. His son-in-law, 
James F. Phetteplace, with Gardner Cornet, continued 
the business until 1906, when it was taken over by Mr. 
Andrews who associated with him Edwin H. Coleman. 
This partnership continued until 1915, when it was dis- 
solved, Mr. Andrews continuing the same to date. Com- 
ment upon the business capacity of a young man with 
the record Mr. Andrews, has compiled is needless, as 
he could not be in the position he is and be what he 
is were not his quality of the highest. 

Harold B. Andrews is a son of Franklin J. Andrews, 
now associated with the firm Kennedy & Company, 
clothiers, located at the corner of Westminister and 
Dorrance streets, Providence, who has the distinction 
of having served clothing buyers at the same corner 
from boyhood until the present. Franklin J. Andrews 
was born in Voluntown, Conn., but spent his early years 
in Westerly, then located in Providence, where he has 
since resided. Mr. Andrews married Cora Bell Baker, 
born in Burrillville, R. I. Her mother, Amy Ann Baker, 
is yet living, and on October 24, 1918, celebrated her 
ninety-second birthday. 

Harold B. Andrews, son of Franklin J. and Cora 
Bell (Baker) Andrews, was born in Providence, Sep- 
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tember 14, 1883. He completed the grades in the public 
schools, then entered classical high school, from which 
he graduated. He was offered a position in the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank in 1902, which he accepted, but 
resigned the following October to enter the employ of 
J. P. Rhodes & Company. In 1903 Mr. Rhodes retired, 
Mr. Andrews remaining an employee until 1906, then 
took over the business, and in 1915 became sole owner, 
operating under the firm name of J, P. Rhodes Com- 
pany. At the time of taking over the business he was 
but twenty-three years of age, and although the twelve 
years which have since intervened have added to his 
dignity of years they have not robbed him of the enthus- 
iasm of youth. He is one of the leading and rising 
young business men of Providence, and with the past as 
a criterion the future has much in store for him. 

Mr. Andrews was a member of the finance committee 
of the old Chamber of Commerce, is a member of the 
board of directors of the new Chamber, and chairman 
of the house and quotation boards committees, and at 
his residence, Cranston, R. I., he takes a deep interest 
in town and city affairs. He was for five years a mem- 
ber of the City Council, two of those years he served 
as president of Council and two years as chairman of 
the finance committee. He was formerly chairman of 
the Republican city committee of Cranston, and served 
six years as a member of the ward committee. He 
was one of the “Four Minute Men” who rendered such 
valuable aid’ during the various Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, and was a member of a committee to enter- 
tain the Belgian Relief Commission. He is a member 
of the Church of the Transfiguration (Episcopal), was 
one of the organizers of the Men’s Club of that church, 
an organization which, beginning with thirteen members, 
has so well proved its right to exist that the member- 
ship roll now contains over three hundred names. Dur- 
ing his incumbency in the offices of secretary, vice-presi- 
dent and president, Mr. Andrews contributed largely to 
this result. He is a member of Harmony Lodge, No. 9, 
Free and Accepted Masons, and the Edgewood Yacht 
and Metacomet.Golf clubs. 

Mr. Andrews married, April 24, 1907, Bertha Phillips 
Tanner, daughter of Charles S. and Amy W. Tanner, 
of Cranston. 


JOHN LYNDON THORNTON, president of the 
Thornton Brothers Company, manufacturing jewelers, 
was born in Warren, R. I., September 29, 1850. He was 
the son of James and Sophronia (Luther) Thornton. 
James Thornton was a cabinet-maker in Warren most 
of his life. He was the son of Captain Solomon Thorn- 
ton, a mariner, who was born in Pawtuxet, and died in 
1888. His mother was a member of the Luther family 
of Swansea, and a daughter of Samuel Luther. She died 
in Warren in 1878. Three sons were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. James Thornton: James A., died in 1890, at one 
time associated with John Lyndon; Charles D., died in 
Fall River, where he was engaged in the grain busi- 
ness; and John Lyndon, of further mention. Their 
only daughter was Mary E., the deceased wife of Lor- 
enzo W. Shurtleff, of Providence, who died in 1903. 

In 1856 John Lyndon Thornton removed with his 
parents to South Providence. He was educated in the 
schools of Cranston, and at the Schofield Business Col- 
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lege of Providence. After leaving school in 1866, hi 
entered the manufacturing concern of Sackett & Davis 
jewelers, remaining with them for three years, learning 
the business. Later he learned engraving with Hunt 
Owens, and worked in that business for a short time 
About 1874 he formed the firm of Scott & Thornton 
jewelry manufacturers, located on Dyer street, in the 
Dyer Street Land Company’s building. In 1875 he 
formed co-partnership with his brother James A., an¢ 
William D. Pierce. The firm was known as Thorntot 
Brothers, manufacturers of lockets, and continued unt 
1890, when they added the manufacture of fraternal an 
all kinds of medals; such is their business to-day. Th 
business is a conservative one, and was incorporated i 
1906 as Thornton Brothers Company, with John LI, 
Thornton as president and treasurer, and Charles Or-| 
phin as vice-president. The secretary was Albert Hy 
Oakley, of Newark, N. J. For twenty years the concern 
was on Page street, then, in 1895, they removed to the 
Metcalf building, where they remained until 1900, whe 
they moved to their present location in the Manufae. 
turers’ building. Mr. Thornton is a member of th 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, of the National Jewelers” 
Association, and a member of the New England Jew 
elers’ Association. His residence is at his country estat 
at Long Meadow, R. I. He is a member of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is a Republican, but 
not an active one. His home is his club. | 

In 1873: Mr. Thornton married (first) Jessie E 
Pierce, daughter of William D. Pierce, who died i 
1901. September 22, 1904, he married (second) Iren 
P.- Baldwin, of Jersey City, N. J. They have two sons; 
John L,, born in 1905, and Arnold L., born in 1908. 


RALPH COLWELL—In the year 1887, the manu- 
facture of worsted goods was begun by Hopkins & 
Rhode, at No. 9 Calender street, Providence, the busi 
ness soon afterward passing into the hands of the Cok 
wells, Uriah R. and Ralph Colwell, father and son, ag 
Ralph Colwell & Company. This business, in 1903, was 
incorporated as the Colwell Worsted Mills, of which 
Ralph Colwell is secretary-treasurer and a director, 
His entire business life has been spent in the worste¢ 
manufacturing business, the original mill manufacturing 
worsted goods for men and women’s wear. The Co 
well Worsted Mills, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Rhode Island, was capitalized at $150,000. 
Ralph Colwell is a son of Uriah R. and Zelote A. 
(Winsor) Colwell, who were married January 1, 1849, 
she a daughter of Samuel Winsor, of Johnston, R. I., he 
a son of Uriah Colwell, son of Stephen Colwell, son oi 
Joseph Colwell, son of Robert (3) Colwell, son oi 
Robert (2) Colwell, son of Robert (1) Colwell, the 
founder of the family in New England, who came not 
far from 1650, and is of record as the purchaser of a 
house and house lot in Providence, April 28, 1654. Pre- 
vious to December 31, 1670, he removed to Long Island, 
The descendants of this Robert Colwell settled in Glou- 
cester and Providence, R. I., and through intermarriage 
with the Winsor family trace descent from Samuel and 
Mercy (Williams) Winsor, the daughter of Roger 
Williams, the “Apostle of Liberty,” and founder of 
Providence. 
Uriah Colwell, of the sixth American generation, was 


resident of Gloucester, R. I., a man of energy and use- 
Iness, who died in 1863. He married Deborah Bowen, 
d they were the parents of children: Harley, a 
rmer of Johnston, R. I.; Uriah R., of further men- 
on; Joshua, born in 1832; William, who located in 
rovidence; Sylvina, married James Brown, and resided 
1 Providence; Lillis, married Jeremiah Tourlelotte; 
eorge; and , 
Uriah R. Colwell, second son of Uriah and Deborah 
Bowen) Colwell, was born in Gloucester, R. I., in 1830, 
nd became a textile manufacturer of Providence. He 
ied May 27, 1903. Mr. Colwell married, January 1, 
849, Zelote A. Winsor, of Johnston, R. I. 

Ralph Colwell, son of Uriah R. and Zelote A. (Winsor) 
olwell, was born in North Scituate, R. I., September 19, 
860. He was educated in the public schools, finishing 
ith graduation from Providence High School in 1890. 
n that year he became associated with his father in the 
anufacture of worsted goods for ladies’ and gentle- 
en’s wear, they forming the firm, Ralph Colwell & 
ompany, out of which grew the present Colwell Wor- 
ted Mills, of which Ralph Colwell is the efficient secre- 
ary-treasurer. In addition to his official connection 
ith that company, he is president of the Richardson & 
*oster Company, dyers and finishers of piece goods and 
arns, with mill and offices at Central Falls, Rhode 
sland, No. 739 High street. The Colwell Worsted Mills 
re No. 204 Hartford avenue, Providence, where fine 
orsteds are manufactured. 

While his life has been one of devotion to the business 
terests which have been committed to his care, Mr. 
olwell has not forgotten the social side of life, and 
hrough his country club memberships has catered to his 
reat love for recreation in the open air as well as to 
njoy the society of friends without conventionality. 
e is a member of the Rhode Island Country, Wanno- 
oisett Country, and Silver Spring Country clubs, and 
he family attend the Protestant Episcopal church. In 
olitical faith he is a Republican. 

Mr. Colwell married, in Providence, R. I., June 
, 1904, Lillie S. Bishop, daughter of Charles A. 
id Lucy C. F. Bishop, and they are the parents of a 
aughter, Carolyn Angell, born January 31, 1913. The 
‘amily home is at West Barrington, R. I. 


HEDLEY V. HAM, manager of C. P. Darling 
ompany of No. 415 Charles street, Providence, R. I, 
nd a prominent citizen of this place, is a native of 
t. John, New Brunswick, Canada, born March 31, 1860, 
son of Captain Mathias and Catherine (Stephens) 
am, old and highly-respected residents of that place. 
aptain Ham was a native of New Brunswick, but his 
arents were born in Holland, and came to this country 
arly in life. He was for many years engaged in the 
mber business in Canada, but later formed an associa- 
ion with a brother-in-law, and became interested in 
hipping at St. John. He became master of one of their 
ships, and was finally lost at sea. His wife, Catherine 
Stephens) Ham, was of loyalist stock, her ancestors 
laving gone from New Haven, Conn., to Canada in 
775. Her death occurred in 1916. 

Hedley V. Ham passed his childhood in his native 
ity of St. John, and was there educated in the private 
,chools and the business college of Bryant & Stratton. 
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As a young man he came to the United States and 
entered the employ of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Company, working as a transfer clerk in the office of 
that concern at Boston, and also in the yard office there. 
He was successively promoted until he finally became 
yardmaster, and in 1893 was appointed transfer agent 
at New London, Conn., of the Norwich line of the New 
York & New England Railroad Company, which later 
became the New York, New Haven & Hartford sys- 
tem. He remained at New London until 1894, when 
he was given the position of commercial agent for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany at Norwich, Conn., and worked for them in that 
capacity until 1903. It was in the latter year that Mr. 
Ham’s connection with the business interest of Provi- 
dence began, a connection that yet exists. In the year 
1909 Mr. Ham became manager of the C. P. Darling 
Company, an office which he continues to hold at the 
present time, and in which he is widely and favorably- 
known in business circles here. He came to this city 
first as agent of the Silver Spring Company, which is 
now owned and operated by the United States Finishing 
Company, and continued in that position until his trans- 
ference to his present post. ‘The Charles P. Darling 
Company of Providence was established by Charles P 
Darling, in the year 1882, who ran it successfully until 
1908, when he sold it to the United States Finishing 
Company, the latter concern being now the owner of a 
number of large mills in Providence and Pawtucket in 
this State and also in Connecticut. The name of this 
plant has always continued to be the C. P. Darling Com- 
pany, and it is now devoted to the manufacture of 
packing cases and box shooks, etc. In addition to this 
position as manager, Mr. Ham is also a director in the 
corporation and is an influential figure on that board. 
After the purchase by the United States Finishing Com- 
pany, the plant was greatly enlarged and brick buildings 
were erected in place of the old-fashioned wooden ones, 
which are equipped with all the most modern machinery 
for carrying on of this work. Mr. Ham has been 
very successful both as agent and manager, his ability as 
a business man having been fully tested and proven, 
and under his successful management the business of 
the concern has been greatly increased. Mr. Ham is a 
member of the British Empire Club, a director of the 
Rotary Club, and a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Providence. In his religious belief he is a 
Baptist, and attends Calvary Baptist Church of this 
denomination here. He is a Republican in politics, but 
the demands made upon his time and energies by the 
great business of which he is the active head have made 
it impossible for him to take an active part in local 
public affairs. 

Hedley V. Ham married (first), in the year 188s, 
Mary L. Fellows. He married (second), Laura B. 
Frain, of Providence, R. I., October 21, 1911. By his 
first wife the following children were born: 1. Flor- 
ence M., became the wife of R. F. Dickerman, of Provi- 
dence, and they are the parents of Ralph and Ruth Dick- 
erman. 2. Ethel, who resides with her parents in Proy- 
idence. 3. Arthur, born May 2, 1888; a graduate of the 
Hope Street High School, and Brown University, at 
which institution he took his degree as civil engineer 
with the class of 1910; upon the completion of his stud- 
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ies, he entered the employ of the Stone & Webster 
Company of Seattle, Wash., as an engineer on the con- 
struction of the various power plants owned by this con- 
cern in that region; Mr. Ham later resigned to pursue 
a special course in forestry at the University of Wash- 
ing, Seattle, after which he became identified with the 
Baker Lumber Company, of Baker, Ore., and was engi- 
neer in charge of the railway construction for this con- 
cern; when the United States declaréd war on Ger- 
many, April, 1917, he traveled three thousand five hun- 
dred miles to enroll; his qualifications were such that 
he was accepted for the Officers’ Training Camp at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and began his training there; not 
long afterwards, however, he was transferred to the 
aviation corps and assigned to the Military School of 
Aeronautics at Princeton, N. J., where he was commis- 
sioned as second lieutenant in the United States Signal 
Corps, air service; Lieutenant Ham served with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France. 


DUTEE ARNOLD—William Arnold was one of 
the thirteen original proprietors of Providence Planta- 
tions. His brother, Thomas Arnold, followed him to 
the New England colonies, and settled in Rhode Island 
at a later date. Both these men rose to great prom- 
inence in civil and official life in the colony in the 
early decades of its history, and laid the foundations of 
honor and influence on which subsequent generations 
built the greatness of the family and the name. The 
progeny of these two men in Rhode Island is numer- 
ous. Numerous descendants of the founders have fig- 
ured with great prominence in Colonial and State his- 
tory, and have written their names large in the annals 
of the professions, finance, commerce, business, and 
public affairs. The family is closely allied through 
marriage with the foremost houses of New England. A 
most distinguished English lineage is claimed for Wil- 
liam and Thomas Arnold, extending from the twelfth 
century, over sixteen generations. The American found- 
ers were of the seventeenth generation in direct descent 
from Ynir, King of Gwentland, who flourished about 
the middle of the twelfth century, and was descended 
from Ynir, second son of Cadwalader, King of the 
Britons; the latter built Abergavenny in County Mon- 
mouth and its castle, afterwards rebuilt by Hamlet ap 
Hamlet, ap Sir Druce of Balladon in France. 

The late Dutee Arnold, for several decades a notable 
figure in the life and affairs of East Greenwich, R. I, 
a well-known business man of the City of Providence, 
a widely-known inventor and promoter of mercantile 
enterprises, descended lineally through distinguished 
forebears from William Arnold, founder of the family 
in Rhode Island. He was born in Pontiac, R. I., Sep- 
tember 4, 1820, on the old Arnold homestead which had 
descended from father to son in the family for sev- 
eral generations. He received his early education in 
the local schools, but at the age of fourteen years 
quitted his studies and secured his first employment in 
the business world as a clerk in a grocery store. Sev- 
eral years later, having familiarized himself thoroughly 
with business methods, and amassed a small capital, 
he established, in partnership with his brothers, a shoe 
business in Providence. This venture proved highly 
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successful but, however, failed to engage his ent 
attention or to afford the stimulus which his ac 
mind needed. From earliest boyhood he had b 


mechanical and inventive talent. In conjunction with 
his other business enterprises he continued his inven 
tive experiments. The first invention which insu 
his success and placed him in a position of prominence 
in this field in Rhode Island was the Spicer & Peck 
ham stove, now the widely-known Barstow stove. | 


manufacture his invention, and for several years w 
its manager, retiring only when ill health preventa 
him from engaging in active business duties. 
widely known in mercantile and manufacturing circ 
in the City of Providence, not only as a man of grez 
inventive genius, but as an executive and organizer o 
great ability. Mr. Arnold was one of the founders o 
the Providence Wall Paper Company, and of the 
H. Gladding Company, and was connected in officia 
and advisory capacities with many other business en- 
terprises in the city. A man of keen foresight, thors. 
oughly familiar with business conditions in the City 
of Providence, his judgment was often sought by mer 
about to launch new enterprises. Unimpeachable hon 
esty, and a high-principled sense of justice and equity 
characterized his every dealing in the business world 
and made him honored and respected by his friends ané¢ 
associates. 

In 1868 Mr. Arnold purchased a large farm at Chepi ; 
wanoxet, R. I., whither he removed shortly afterward, 
At the same time he bought Chepiwanoxet Island, a 
tract of two and a half acres, which throughout his) 
life time was thtown open to the public as a free camp 
ground for picnics. This site is now occupied by th 
Gallaudet Air Craft Corporation, of East Greenwich; 
Ill health necessitated his retirement from active busis 
ness life and although he retained a minor portion of 
his large interests, Mr. Arnold spent the remaining 
years of his life on his farm. This he cultivated to) 
some extent, but he maintained it largely for the res! 
and recreation which it afforded, and because he wished 
his children to grow up in the healthful rural atmos- 
phere, loving nature and the great out-of-doors. After 
his removal to Chepiwanoxet he identified himself with 
the life of the town, and for more than fifteen years 
prior to his death was a beloved and respected member 
of the community. He interested himself early in schoo 
affairs, and for many years was a trustee of the Cow- 
esett School. Mr. Arnold was active in church work, 
and a generous donor to all religious endeavors. He 
purchased old St. Luke’s Episcopal Church to aid the 
congregation in erecting a new church. ‘The transac- 
tion represented: an absolute loss financially, for he 
subsequently disposed of the property by giving it 
away. His gifts to charity were very large. He was 
not the impersonal philanthropist, but the friend of 
the poor and needy, and he was a staunch believer in 
the principle of helping people to help themselves. 
Numerous small homes he erected at his own expense 
and gave to needy families, furnishing land also for 
them to work. He was a tireless fighter in the cause 
of temperance. Mr. Arnold remained strictly outside 
the field of politics, although urged on numerous occa 


ons, to accept public office. Fraternally he was affili- 
ed with the Masonic order. 

Mr. Arnold married (first), Mary E. Howard, daugh- 
r of the late Governor Preston Howard, of Rhode 
land. He married (second), Abbie Allen Patter. 
he children of the first marriage were: 1. Nicholas. 
|Dutee (2). Dutee and Abbie Allen (Patter) Arnold 
ere the parents of the following children: 3. Phoebe 
atter, now the wife of George F. Brownell, of Provi- 
nce. 4. Mary A.; on the death of her father, Mary 
. Arnold succeeded him in his numerous philanthropic 
id civic endeavors, and has since carried on his work. 
Harriet A. 6. Celia S., now Mrs. Eldridge C. Wheat, 
‘Great Neck, L,. I. 

Dutee Arnold died at Chepiwanoxet, R. I, on July 
, 1886, in his sixty-sixth year. 


HON. WILLIAM BINNEY—The Binney family, 
£ which the late Hon. William Binney, lawyer and 
rist of Providence, R. I., was a member, is one of the 
dest families of historic lineage which were founded 
i the Colonial period of our history. In the several 
enerations since its establishment the family has pro- 
uced men who have figured largely in the affairs of 
e Nation, in its commercial and industrial life, and 
s religious and educational institutions and organiza- 
ons, 

‘The Binney family in England is very ancient. Its 
igin, however, is Scotch, and the lineage of the fam- 
y there greatly antedates the year 1500, when the 
anch of the family of which the immigrant ancestor 
f the American Binneys was a member settled in 
Vorksop, Nottinghamshire, England. The progenitor 
f the English branch of the Binneys came from Scot- 
d in the year 1500. About one hundred and seventy- 
ght years later the first of the name is recorded in 
erica, 


Arms—Argent with a bend sable, between a cinque- 
il in chief gules and a sword in pale azure, bladed or. 
'Crest—A horse’s head bridled, 

Motto—Vertute et spera. 


(1) Captain John Binney, progenitor of the family 
America, was a native of Worksop, Nottingham- 
ire, England, and emigrated to America in 1678-79. 
e settled at Hull, Mass., where he died in 1698, aged 
out forty years. His wife, Mercy, who came with 
im from England, died in Hull in 1708, at the age of 
fty years. John Binney and his son John were buried 
the same grave, over which in 1883 several of their 
escendants erected a monument, 

(II) Deacon John (2) Binney, son of Captain John 
'1) and Mercy Binney, was born on May 31, 1679, and 
ied in Hull, Mass., June 30, 1759. In various contem- 
orary documents he is called mariner, deacon and 
entleman. He was one of the most prominent men of 
is time in the community, and frequently held public 
fice. He was town treasurer of Hull, in 1712 and 
33, and from 1746 to 1751; town clerk from 1749 
1753; clerk of the market, 1743 to 1748, selectman in 
721-22-31-35-39-42-44-49-51; and also assessor. ‘There 
mention in early records, under the date March 22, 
724-25, of one Ensign Binney, member of a committee 
1£ five to call a minister. Deacon John Binney mar- 
ied (first), May 31, 1704, in Eastham, Mass., Hannah 
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Paine, born in Eastham, May 12, 1684, died in Hull, 
January 14, 1757, daughter of Thomas Paine, Jr., and 
his wife, Hannah, daughter of Jonathan and Phebe 
(Warren) Shaw. He married (second), in Boston, 
Mass., December 15, 1757, Sarah Crosby. He was 
elected deacon of the church at Hull, December 13, 
1727, of which he and his wife, Hannah, became mem- 
bers on April 30, 1727. 

(III) Captain Barnabas Binney, son of Deacon John 
(2) and Hannah (Paine) Binney, was born at Hull, 
Mass., March 12, 1723. He was a very prominent 
merchant and sea captain in his day, and was master 
and owner of his vessel in which he traded to Demarara 
and other ports; he is also said to have been the 
owner of a plantation and slaves at Demarara. He 
resided on Summer street, Boston, and there had a 
store in his residence. From time to time in the Boston 
newspapers of the period there occur advertisements 
of his stock. Captain Binney died at Demarara, prob- 
ably in 1774. His estate in Boston extended from 
Summer street to the shore front. He married, October 
15, 1747, Avis Engs, daughter of Deacon William and 
Ann (Adams) Engs; she was baptized in Boston in 
1720, and died after 1779. She was admitted to the 
new South Church, May 1, 1763. 

(IV) Dr. Barnabas (2) Binney, son of Captain Bar- 
nabas (1) and Avis (Engs) Binney, was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and baptized there on May io, 1751. He died 
on June 21, 1787, in Franklin county, Penn. He became 
a member of the First Baptist Church of Boston, March 
3, 1771. He was graduated from Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., with the highest honors in the class 
of 1774, taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His 
oration delivered at commencement in September, 1774, 
was published. The title page reads: “A plea for the 
right of private judgment in religious matters, and for 
the liberty of choosing our own religion, corroborated 
by the well known consequences of priestly power, to 
which are annexed the valedictory of the class (then 
the one first graduated) by Barnabas Binney, A. B., 
Boston, printed and sold by John Kneeland in Milk St. 
MDCCLXXIV.” Dr. Barnabas Binney served as a 
surgeon in the American Revolution, and later prac- 
ticed medicine in Philadelphia. He married, May 25, 
1777, Mary Woodrow, daughter of Henry Woodrow, 
of Monmouth, N. J. Several interesting anecdotes con- 
cerning Dr. Binney are preserved and a collection of 
these are printed in the Binney genealogy. Two of the 
most interesting relate to his service in the Revolution. 
He is said to have discovered life in a soldier assigned 
for burial, and to have dressed his wounds. The 
soldier lived and recovered his health, and for the re- 
mainder of his life made periodical visits to the doctor 
bringing him gifts of farm produce. He is also cred- 
ited with the discovery of the sex of Deborah Samp- 
son, a woman who fought in the war under a man’s 
name, escaping detection until she was wounded and 
sent to the hospital. She was taken from the hospital 
to the home of Dr. Binney, and upon recovering was 
sent to General Washington, who gave her an honor- 
able discharge and funds for her trip home. The late 
Epes Sargent, of Boston, wrote of him: “He was the 
most eloquent man I ever met.” Another contempor- 
ary writer says: “His intellectual powers, fine learn- 
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ing, strength of principle, decision and energy in action, 
with a delicacy of passion and poetic talents, were ap- 
preciated.” 

(V) Hon. Horace Binney, son of Dr. Barnabas (2) 
and Mary (Woodrow) Binney, was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. January 4, 1780, and died there August 12, 
1875.. He was a graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1797, and took first honors, after which he 
studied law and began the practice of his profession 
in Philadelphia. Horace Binney later became one of 
the leading members of the bar there, subsequently 
attaining a national reputation as a trial lawyer of the 
greatest ability. He was also a writer of great author- 
ity on legal subjects and published a number of trea- 
tises, including one on Chief Justice Marshall, one on 
Chief Justice Tillingham, and a monograph on Wash- 
ington’s farewell address. He was an able speaker. 
One of his most celebrated cases was the defense of 
General Hull. He was United States senator in 1808- 
09; director of the United States Bank, of Philadelphia; 
president of the Contribution Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia for many years. He twice declined a seat 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. Several 
portraits of Mr. Binney were painted by Inman, Sully, 
Hesley, and others and two vignettes were engraved for 
the bills of the National Bank of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Binney was deeply interested in the genealogy of the 
family, and was the owner of a silver plate which had 
been in the family for more than a century. ‘This plate 
bore the following arms and crest: Arms: Argent, 
two horizontal bars sable with two scallop shells in 
each bar. Crest: An ostrich with a key, or, in his bill. 
His maternal Grandmother Woodrow, thorough Scotch, 
of the blood of the covenanters, lived to the age of 
ninety-one, “and I shall be glad,’ he says, “to see her 
again as I saw her last when a law student, and was 
much delighted with her shrewdness and savoir faire. 
Deacon John Binney, of Hull, is an ancestor | am very 
proud of. The race from Scotland and England is 
good enough for us, and we are quite as good.” 

Horace Binney wrote to Hugh Blair Grigsby, Char- 
lotte Court House, Va., January 6, 1870: “My first 
action in public was walking as one of the Philadelphia 
Academy boys in the Federal procession, July 4, 1788, 
to celebrate the adoption of the constitution successively 
in ten states; perhaps the march to Brush Hill tended 
to make me a strong Constitutionalist ever since,. * 
* * mine has been a life of health not much abused, 
not yet very carefully nurtured, but having the root 
of a very good constitution, passed in wholesome country 
and exercise from eight to eighteen nearly, and all the 
rest in this city. I am devoutly thankful to God for his 
many mercies, and have a strong sense of kindness 
for friends why sympathize with me in my capacity to 
enjoy life.” For many years Mr. Binney was the oldest 
living graduate of Harvard. Professor Diman said 
of him: “A proficient in the literature of France and 
Spain, delighting his history and poetry, ‘a close stud- 
ent of theology—he was much more than a lawyer, 
much more than a scholar.” He received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Harvard in 1827. 

Hon. Horace Binney married, April 3, 1804, Eliza- 
beth Cox, born at Bloomsbury, N. J., January 2, 1783, 
the daughter of Colonel John and Esther Cox, of 
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She died in 1865. The children of Horace 
and Elizabeth (Cox) Binney were: 1. Mary, bor 
Feby. 27, 1805; married John Cadawalder. 2. Horac 
born Jany. 21, 1809, a lawyer of Philadelphia; marri 
Eliza F. Johnson. 3. John, born June 27, 1815, di 
March 6, 1817. 4. Esther Cox, born Feby. 10, 1817 
married Judge John Clark Hare. 5. Elizabeth, bo 
June 5, 1820; married Richard R. Montgomery. ¢ 
Susan, born April 4, 1822; unmarried. 7. Willia 
mentioned below. 

(VI) Hon. William Binney, son of Hon. Horac! 
and Elizabeth (Cox) Binney, was born in Philadelphi 
Pa., April 14, 1825. He was educated there, and e 
tered Yale University, but was prevented from finish 
ing his course by ill health, and left in his junior yea 
In 1849 he received the honorary degree of Bachelo: 
of Arts from Yale, and in 1866 that of Master of Arts 
He also received the degree of Master of Arts fro 
Brown University in 1856. After leaving college, Mr’ 
Binney studied law in Philadelphia, and was there ad- 
mitted to the bar. He rapidly achieved prominence i 
his profession, and became known as a lawyer of con 
siderable ability. In 1853 he removed to Providence: 
R. L., and there resided until he built his home in New- 
port, R. 1, in 1883-84. He practiced his profession with 
great success in Providence until the year 1867. In 
this year he was the principal organizer and founder of 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company of Previ- 
dence, the first trust company organized in New Eng- 
land. He became the first president of the corporation, 
and held that office until his retirement in 1881, retain- 
ing his place on the board of directors until his death. 

During his residence in Providence, Hon. William 
Binney was one of the most prominent citizens in public 
life. From June, 1857, to January, 1874, he was a 
member of the Common Council and served as its 
president from 1863 to 1871, and during his service in 
that capacity drew up the present charter of the city 
of Providence. He was a deep student of economic, 
civic, political and social conditions, and wrote largely 
on these questions, in the newspapers of the city and 
State. Shortly before his death he wrote to the “Provi- 
dence Journal” a letter advocating a public market. 
Mr. Binney was at one time a member of the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island. Among interesting family 
heirlooms in his possession were an oil portrait of Avis 
(Engs) Binney, his great-great-grandmother, and an 
excellent portrait of his father by Sully, and a minia- 
ture by Brown. Mr. Binney died April 23, 1909, at his 
home in Providence, R. I. 

The following appreciation of Hon. William Binney 
is taken from an article published after his death: 


Trenton. 


For him not merely his college life at Yale in the 
forties, but repeated residences in Europe, as well as 
close association with some of the most eminent men 
of his time, supplied the educative influences which 
underlie and explain his career. With three of the 
New England colleges he was intimately linked, either 
by the personal tie of undergraduate study or by in- 
herited interest, drawn from the earlier generations, 
and classical studies at all times made a strong appeal 
to him. And yet these were not the only studies nor 
the only interests which claimed his attention. The 
civic sense was at all times strong in him, and he 
found a keen pleasure—as more than once happened— 
to be able to render a signal service to the community. 
Rie The community can ill afford to spare one 
who, exemplifying these ancient ideals of scholarship, 
of gentle dignity, of reverence and sincerity, of honor 


a 


. 


nd, integrity, of Sanity and good taste, has been 
iving his life among us, quietly to be sure, but with 
steady influence, nevertheless on his own time. 


| Mr. Binney married (first), June 14, 1848, Charlotte 
ope Goddard, born December 1, 1824, died April 26, 
1866, daughter of William and Charlotte Rhoda (Ives) 
ycoddard, of Providence, R. I. He married (second), 
April 19, 1871, Josephine Angier, born March 25, 1840, 
aughter of Rey. Joseph and Elizabeth (Rotch) Angier, 
f Milton, Mass. Mrs. Binney survives her husband 
d resides in Providence. Children by first wife: 1. 
ope Ives, born May Io, 1849; married, Dec. 1, 1870, 
joamuel Powel, Jr., of Philadelphia, born Nov. 9, 
848, died April 1, 1902; their children were: i. Samuel 
}Powel, born Noy. 23, 1884; married, April 15, 1909, 
lsa Putnam, born March 13, 1887; children: Samuel 
Powel, born Sept. 4, 1910; Elizabeth Otis, born Oct. 5, 
1913; and Grace Putnam, born Jan. 11, 1918. ii. Thomas 
Ives Hare Powel, born Sept. 2, 1887. Mrs. Powel sur- 
ives her husband and resides on Gibbs avenue, New- 
ort, and on Brown street, Providence, R. I. 2. Mary 
Woodrow, born Dec. 14, 1856; married, Feby. 12, 1880, 
Sidney Frederick Tyler; children: i. Charlotte Hope 
Tyler, born Jany. 5, 1881, married, Feby. 12, 1902, Rob- 
ert Leaming Montgomery, of Philadelphia, and had: 
Helen Hope, born April 8, 1903; Mary Binney, May 
19, 1907; Alexander Arnulph, May 7, 1911; Charlotte 
Tyes, Dec. 28, 1912. ii. George Frederick Tyler, born 
Aug. Io, 1883; married Stella Van Tuyl Elkins, April 
27, 1905, and had: Sidney Frederick, born July 20, 1907, 
Molly Elkins, born Sept. 15, 1910, and George Fred- 
erick, Jr., born April, 1914. 3. William, Jr., born July 
31, 1858; married, July 14, 1881, Harriet D’Costa 
Rhodes. 4. Horace, born May 18, 1860; a graduate of 
Harvard, 1883; married, April 20, 1888, Marie Sorchan, 
iof Paris, France; children: i. Marie Sorchan, born 
April 10, 1889, died in Feby., 1891. ii. Horace, Jr., 
born April 6, 1905. 


HOWARD WARDWELL CHURCH, D. M. D., 
one of the most successful of the practicing dentists 
of Bristol, R. I., where he has been active since the 
year 1902, is a native of this city, his birth having oc- 
curred here October 19, 1879. He is a son of James C. 
and Mary T. (Wardwell) Church, like himself natives 
of Bristol. James C. Church was prominent in the 
financial and business life of the community, was treas- 
urer of the City Savings Bank of Providence for thirty- 
eight years, and otherwise connected with banking af- 
fairs. He retired from active life about 1903, and is 
now living on a farm near this city. He was a member 
of the State House Representatives for two terms, and 
for a similar period of the State Senate. The elder 
Mrs. Church died July 8, 1888. 

The childhood of Howard Wardwell Church was 
passed in his native city of Bristol, and it was there 
that the preparatory portion of his education was 
received. He attended the grammar schools and the 
City High School, but before he had graduated from 
the latter was sent by his parents to the celebrated 
Mowry and Goff School at Providence. He was there 
prepared for college and, after his graduation, he en- 
tered the dental department at Tufts College, having 
decided to make that profession his career. He took 
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the usual dental course and graduated with the class 
of 1901, taking the degree of Doctor of Dental Medi- 
cine. He then studied for two years in the medical 
department of the same institution, and in 1902, opened 
his office in the Esterbrook block, Bristol. Since that 
time he has made his headquarters at this place and 
developed a large and high class practice, so that He is 
now regarded as among the leaders of his profession 
here. Besides his professional activities Dr. Church is 
an energetic participant in the public life of Bristol, and 
is well known in many different departments of its 
affairs. In politics he is a Republican and, while quite 
unambitious for political preferment, has served on the 
school committee of the city for fifteen years. He is 
also prominent in fraternal and social circles here, and 
is affliated with a large number of organizations of 
different character. He is a member of the various 
professional organizations including the Rhode Island 
Dental Society, the New England Dental Association, 
and the National Dental Association, and outside of 
these he belongs to the local lodge of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; the Bristol Yacht Club; the 
County Poultry Association, of which he is the presi- 
dent; the American Kennel Club; and the Rhode Island 
Kennel Club, of which he is also president. As may 
be judged by the nature of his clubs, Dr. Church is 
exceedingly fond of open air life and all the pastimes 
and occupations associated with out-of-doors. He 
greatly enjoys hunting and fishing and spends much of 
his spare time thus employed, but his chief pleasure 
and relaxation is the breeding and fancying of fine 
strains of dogs and poultry, and in this line he has 
been highly successful. Dr. Church maintains a hand- 
some residence at No. 37 Franklin street, Bristol. 
Howard Wardwell Church was united in marriage, 
November 2, 1909, at Bristol, with Sarah B. Paull, of 
this city, a daughter of Augustus R. and Sarah Jane 
(Burnham) Paull, old and highly respected residents of 
this place. Mr. Paull, who was for many years en- 
gaged in the wholesale produce business here, died in 
August, 1915, at the age of seventy-two years. His 
wife survives him and now makes her home at Bristol. 


WALTER HIDDEN—The name of Hidden is 
found in American Colonial records as early as 1654, 
when on the vital records of Rowley, Mass., the entry 
of the marriage of the founder of the line in America 
is found. Since that early period the family has been 
prominent in New England, and is allied by marriage 
with some of the foremost families of that section of 
the country. The name is particularly well known in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, with the latter of 
which it has been identified for more than one hundred 
years. Notable figures in the mercantile and public life 
of New England during the middle and latter decades 
of the past century were the late James Clifford and 
Henry Atkins Hidden, members of the Rhode Island 
branch of the Hidden family. Both these, influential 
and important factors in business and financial circles, 
were citizens of unimpeachable integrity and worth, 
whose services in public capacities brought them the 
honor and love of the city of Providence; they bore 
well and even added to the heritage of an honored and 
distinguished name. 
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(1) Andrew Hidden, immigrant ancestor and founder 
of the American family of the name, was born about 
1620, and is first of record in the American colonies in 
1654. He was early a resident of Rowley, Mass., and 
married there, 7th of 4th month, 1654, Sarah, who died 
on October 9, 1720, agéd about one hundred and three 
years. Little beyond this is known of Andrew Hidden 
except that he died February 18, 1702, an old man, 
according to the records of Rowley, Children: 1. An- 
drew, born 7th month, 1655. 2. John, born 16th of 2nd 
month, 1657. 3. Margaret, born 28th of July, 1659. 4. 
Sarah, born Oct. 1, 1661. 5. Mary, born 21st of Sept., 
1663. 6. Elizabeth, born 19th of 12th month, 1665. 7. 
Ann, born 22d of June, 1668. 8. Mary, born 2ist of 
July, 1669. 9. Andrew (2), born 25th of Aug., 1670. 
10, Joseph, born 28th of Oct., 1671. 11. Samuel, ‘born 
16th of July, 1673. 12. Ebenezer, mentioned below. 

(II) Ebenezer Hidden, son of Andrew and Sarah 
Hidden, was born at Rowley, Mass., March 7, 1675-76. 
He married, July 17, 1701, Elizabeth Story, who after 
his death married (second), April 28, 1757, Hon. John 
Hobson. They were the parents of the following: child- 
ren: 1. Elizabeth, born March 27, 1702. 2. Sarah, born 
Oct. 3, 1703. 3. Dorothy, born Sept. 9, 1705. 4. Mary, 
born March 22, 1707-08. ‘5. Ebenezer, born Dec. 6, 
1710. 6. Jonathan, born Jany.. 19, 1712-13; married 
in Rehoboth, where he is referred to as a resident, 
July 18, 1736, Susannah Hart, of that place. 7. Edward, 
mentioned below. 8.. James, born June 2, 1718. ~9. 
Lucy, born April 1, 1722. Jonathan Hidden died «at 
Lake George, Jany. 6, 1756. Ebenezer Hidden. died 
some time prior to Aug. 8, 1748, on which date his will 
was proved. 
children, Jonathan, Edward, Dorothy, wife of James 
Sabin, and Lucy, wife of Thomas Elsworth: 

(III) Edward Hidden, son of Ebenezer and Eliza- 
beth (Story) Hidden, was born April 22, 1716. He 
married, at Rehoboth, Mass.,. June 18, 1741, Rachel 
Sabin. She was born March 21, 1718-19; daughter of 
Noah Sabin, of Rehoboth. Edward Hidden served as 
an officer in the Continental Army during the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and lost his life in the battle of Red 
Bank. Children, according to the town record’ of 
Rehoboth: 1. Luce (Lucy), born ‘Feby. 10, 1742.* 2. 
James, mentioned below. 
1746. 4. Noah, born Dec. 1, 1748. «5. Ruth, born April 
23, 1752. 6. David, born’March. 21; 1755. 7. Hannah. 

(IV) James Hidden, son of Edward and Rachel 
(Sabin) Hidden, was*born. in Rehoboth, Mass., July 
19, 1744. He married (first), Bétsey Knowles. He 
married (second), in Providence, September 10, 1800, 
Mary Waterman Clifford, born in’ 1779, daughter of 
Francis Clifford, and cousin of Betsey Williams, donor 
of the beautiful Roger Williams Park to the city of 
Providence. She was a descendant in the fifth gener- 
ation of Roger Williams. James Hidden resided dur- 
ing the earlier portion of his life in Walpole, Mass., 


but spent his last years in Providence, where he” died . 


prior to December 10, 1818. His widow died in Provi- 
dence, May 20, 1866, aged eighty-seven years. Children 
of the first marriage: 1. Mary B., died Jany. 4, 1882, 
aged eighty-one years. 2. Susan, married Samuel 
Butts. 3. William. James and Mary Waterman (Clif- 
ford) Hidden were the parents of two sons. 4. James 
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‘in the public schools of. Providence, after his father 


“school of Oliver Angell, 


‘in either. 


In it he mentions his wife Elizabeth, ard - 


3. Jonathan, born Nov..25,. ‘Leeman, of Newcastle, Me. 


Clifford, mentioned below. 5. Henry Atkins, mentio 
below. 
(V) James Clifford Hidden, son of James and M 

Waterman (Clifford) Hidden, was born in Walpo 
Mass., May 15, 1813. He received his early educatic 


removal to that city, and later attended the priv 
and the ‘classical school + 
Thomas C. Hartshorn. A gifted student, he subs 
quently prepared for the profession of the law and tl 
practice of medicine, but was never actively engag 
For a short period of. years, after con 
pleting his education, Mr. Hidden taught i in the schoo) 
of Providence. ‘He later became associated with 
brother, Henry Atkins Hidden, in the engraving ar 
copper-plate business, purchasing the interest of Ge 
eral Thomas F. Carpenter in the firm of H. A. Hidd 
& Company. Until 1849 Mr. Hidden remained active 
connected with the firm. In this year he disposed 
his interests in the business of his brother, and in 185) 
purchased a large farm in Attleboro, Mass., where f: 
ten years following: he engaged i in agriculture. 

James Clifford: Hidden, prior to his removal to Attl 
boro, and after his return to the city of Providen 
was a prominent and ‘influential figure in its publi 
affairs. He was a-well known member of the Whi 
party, and from 1842 to 1847° was. a member of thi 
Common Council. of Providence, holding that offic 
again from 1868 to 1869. He was president of that body 
from 1845 to 1847. For many years he was a repre: 
sentative from Providence in the Lower House of the 
Rhode Island General. Assembly, rendering services of 
so conspicuously valuable a nature as to make him one 
of the most popular men in public service in Provi- 
dence in his day. ‘He held ‘the post of speaker of the 
House from 1849 to 1851. Mr.. Hidden was active in 
military affairs during the earlier years of his life, anc 
was a member of the First Light Artillery Company ot 
Providence until 1845." In 1842 ‘he served as captain of 
the Fifth Ward City Guard. . 

On March 27, 1839, James Clifford Hidden married 
Eliza Perrin, daughter of Daniel and Eliza Dean Per- 
rin, of Medfield, Mass. She died September 16, 1866 
and he married (second), November 27, 1867, Eliza D. 
- Children of the first 
marriage were six in number. Child: of the second mar- 
riage: Elizabeth: Tower. Mr. Hidden was for many 


“years a member. of. the Rhode. Island Historical Society, 


He died‘ at his*home in Providence, 
(V) ‘Henry Atkins Hidden; ‘son’ of James and Mary 
Waterman: (Clifford) Hidden, was ‘born in Providence, 


‘Rel; December’ 10,°1816; “He-tecéived his education in 


the private schools of Providence, and subsequently 
attended the academy at Leicester, Mass. For a short 
time after leaving school he was employed in a store 
in Providence in the capacity of clerk, but at the age 
of twenty-one years, he entered upon an independent 
business venture, and. launched the firm of H. A. Hid- 
den & Company, in partnership with General Thomas 
F. Carpenter. Together they started in the engraving 
and copper-plate printing business, locating in Whitman’s 
block at the junction of Westminster ‘and Weybosset 
streets, in Providence. The firm met with large suc- 
cess and developed rapidly to great size, handling a 
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Marry A Hible 


‘the State banks. They also engraved the diplomas for 
‘Brown University. In 1837 James C. Hidden became 
la member of the firm, purchasing the interest of Gen- 
eral Thomas F. Carpenter. In 1849 he disposed of his 
holding, however, and from that time onward until the 
ime of its dissolution Henry A. Hidden remained the 
ead of the business. and its sole owner. For a long 
period the firm did copper-plate printing for manufac- 
urers and bleachers of cotton goods throughout New 
England, and through this indirect connection with the 
ndustry Mr. Hidden became interested in it. Previous 
oO 1843 he had become a dealer in cotton and cotton 
goods. This business eventually increased to such pro- 
portions that he abandoned the copper-plate and en- 
graving business, and in 1860 entered the mercantile 
eld, in which he was very successful, becoming one 
of the largest dealers in print goods, if not the largest, 
in Rhode Island; the business yielded lucrative re- 
urns, and at the time of his death Mr. Hidden was a 
nan of considerable wealth. In 1868 he admitted his 
sons, Charles H. and Wilkins U. Hidden, as partners, 
and the firm became known as H. A. Hidden & Sons; 
in 1875 he admitted his son, Walter Hidden. 

“Henry A. Hidden was well known and prominent in 
public life in the city of Providence, and although in 
no sense of the word an office seeker served for two 
years as a representative in the Rhode Island General 
Assembly; he also was a member of the Providence 
Board of Aldermen from 1860 to 1861. He was active 
in financial circles, and was a corporate member and 
president of the What Cheer Bank, as well as a director 
in many corporations of note in the city. For several 
years he was a member of the Providence Commercial 
Club, which was formed of the most influential busi- 
mess men in Rhode Island. He was also a charter 
member of the Providence Board of Trade, and of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, which he joined in 
1873. 

' Henry A. Hidden married, in 1839, Abby A. Updike, 
daughter of Hon. Wilkins and Abby A. (Watson) 
Updike (see Updike VI). Mr. and Mrs. Hidden were 
the parents of the following children: 1. Charles Henry, 
mentioned below. 2. Wilkins Updike, mentioned below. 

3. Walter, mentioned below. Henry A. Hidden died at 
his home in Providence, R. I., August 7, 1899. 

(VI) Charles Henry Hidden, son of Henry A. and 
Abby A. (Updike) Hidden, was born September 12, 
1840, and died May 22, 1907. He was a graduate of 
Brown University in the class of 1861, and in 1862 went 
to the front as a private in Company D, Tenth Rhode 
Island Volunteer Infantry. In 1868 he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Henry A. Hidden & Sons, and con- 
tinued in connection with the business until his death. 
He was well known and prominent in business circles. 
He was a member of several clubs, among them the 
University Club, of New York, and the Hope Club, 
Agawam Hunt Club, and Squantum Association, of 
Providence. 

(V1) Wilkins Updike Hidden, son of Henry A. and 
Abby A. (Updike) Hidden, was born December 25, 
1842. He was graduated from Brown University in 
the class of 1865, and in 1868 was admitted to partner- 
ship with his father in the firm of H. A. Hidden & 
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Sons. In recent years he has been retired from active 
business life. Mr. Hidden is a member of the Theta 
Delta Chi fraternity. 

(VI) Walter Hidden, son of Henry A. and Abby 
A. (Updike) Hidden, was born April 19, 1851. He 
received his elementary education at the Mount Pleas- 
ant Institute, later becoming a student at the famtous 
St. Paul’s School, of Concord, N. H. Completing his 
studies, he identified himself immediately with his 
father’s business, and in 1875 became a member of the 
firm of H. A. Hidden & Sons. Mr. Hidden has always 
been an ardent sportsman, and a lover of out-door life. 
His hunting and fishing tours have covered the notable 
game preserves of the United States, Canada and 
Europe. He is a member of the Audubon Society, and 
a strong advocate of the preservation and conservation 
of bird life in America. Mr. Hidden is also widely 
known in club circles in the city of Providence. He 
was for several years president of the Squantum Asso- 
ciation, and of the Hope Club, and for five years was 
president of the Agawam Hunt Club. He retains 
active membership in all the foregoing and is also a 
member of the Rhode Island Country Club. By virtue 
of descent he is a member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars. A man of scholarly tastes, a lover of the fine 
arts, widely traveled, and a true cosmopolitan, Mr. 
Hidden represents a type which commercialism is 
rapidly eliminating—the well rounded, courteous, af- 
fable gentleman of the old school. 

On October 12, 1897, Mr. Hidden married Mrs. Kate 
Holmes Anthony Hoppin, daughter of Henry A. and 
Kate L. Heiser. They are the parents of one daughter, 
Mary Updike, born September 25, 1903. 


THE UPDIKE FAMILY is one of the most con- 
spicuous and important in Rhode Island history. ‘The 
American ancestor, Gysbert Opdyck, who came to New 
Amsterdam prior to 1638, was a son of Lodowigh 
(Lodowick) Op den Dyck, of Wesel, Germany, son of 
Gysbert op den Dyck, son of Lodowigh, son of Gysbert, 
son of Johan, son of Johan, son of Deric, son of Henric 
op den Dyck. The name is found in a great variety 
of spellings, all different forms of the name, op-de- 
Dyck, which means at or on the dike. 

(1) Gysbert Opdyck, the American ancestor, signed 
his name, Op d Dyck, in the two autographic signatures 
which have been handed down, and this form was also 
used by his father on the baptismal certificate of his 
son in Wesel. The name became anglicised quickly, 
and is found in the records under varied form, Updike, 
Updyke and Opdyke, being the more prevalent forms. 

Gysbert Opdyck was baptized in Willibrod’s Church, 
Wesel, Germany, September 25, 1605. The years be- 
tween his birth and his coming to New Amsterdam 
were spent in his native city, where he was well edu- 
cated. He bore the title, Doctor, which in German is 
a degree of learning, not of medicine. This has led 
to some confusion as there seems no proof that he was 
a physician. Wesel Academy was then famous in 
Europe, and the best influence is that he was graduated 
from that institution of learning with the doctor’s 
degree. He came to now New York City, prior to 1638, 
and until the English occupation in 1664 was one of the 
leading men of New Amsterdam, an officer of the 
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Dutch West India Company, commander of Fort Hope, 
under repeated appointments, commissary, one of the 
eight men who signed the great Treaty of Peace, 
August 30, 1645, between the Dutch and all the River 
Indians, his father-in-law, Richard Smith, also one of 
the “Eight Men.” He was also tithe commissioner, 
and frequently sat in the Council. He was a friend of 
Governor Kieft, Secretary Van Tienhoven, Fiscal de 
la Montagne, and Burgomaster Creiger, all of whom 
stood as sponsers at the baptism of his children. 
Through all the many difficulties and trying situations 
through which the early Dutch settlement passed, he 
bore himself creditably. Gysbert Opdyck maintained 
a home on Stone street, New York, and also owned 
a farm at Hempstead, another at Cow Neck, L. I., and 
the whole of Coney Island was his property, part of it 
bearing his name. The present Coney Island was then 
composed of three islands all owned by him, duly pat- 
ented by Governor Kieft, and recorded by the secretary 
as can still be seen on the old Dutch records in Albany 
State Library. The eastermost of the three was known 
as “Gysbert’s Island” for many years, but all were 
patented to him. He had a legal and valid patent to 
all of Coney Island, but had never been able to occupy 
it without danger from the Indians. Finally he trans- 
ferred his claim to Duck de Wolff, a wealthy Holland 
merchant. After the English occupation, nothing is 
found on the records concerning him. The tradition is 
doubtless correct that he went with his children to 
Narragansett, after the death of his father-in-law, 
Richard Smith, in 1666, to take possession of the lands 
about Wickford, bequeathed to the children of Gys- 
bert’s deceased wife, Catherine. “Gysbert Op ten Dyck, 
a bachelor from Wesel, and Catherine Smith, a maiden 
from England,’ were married September 24, 1643. She 
was a daughter of Richard Smith, a man of wealth, 
character, activity and energy, prominent in Massachu- 
setts, New Amsterdam, and Rhode Island. He was 
born in Gloucestershire, England, came to New England 
to attain religious freedom, and was a most acceptable 
inhabitant and prime leading man in Taunton in the 
“Plymouth Colony.” About 1639, he bought from Nar- 
ragansett Sachems thirty thousand acres on the west 
side of Narragansett bay, and there erected a trading 
post located on the “Pequot Path.” He died at his 
house at Wickford, R. L., his large land holdings being 
divided by will between his children and grandchildren. 
Gysbert Opdyck’s eldest son, Lodowyck, appears upon 
Kingstown records. at Wickford, R. I. as early as 
1668, and others of his children later. 

(II) Lodowick Updike, the second son of the Dutch- 
American ancestor, was baptized in the Dutch Church 
at New Amsterdam, June 10, 1646. Three years of his 
infancy were passed at Fort Hope (Hartford, Conn.), 
as his father was commander there, but his youth, 
until the age of twenty, was spent in New Amsterdam 
in his father’s house on Stone street, or in the house 
“next the City Hall” and on Long Island. Two years 
after the English occupation he is of record at Wick- 
ford, R. IL, where his Grandfather Smith’s trading 
house stood, and henceforth Rhode Island was his 
home, the name becoming as now, Updike, the English 
clerks so writing in the public records “to take off 
the Dutch of it.’ His name is of continual mention in 
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Rhode Island and Wickford records which leads t 
the inference that he was a man of prominence and 
energy. He held the rank of lieutenant, was assesso 
grand juryman repeatedly, served on important to 
committees, and as deputy to the General Assembly. 
He inherited largely from his Grandfather Smith, and) 
doubled his inheritance by his marriage to his cousin, 
Abigail Newton, daughter of Thomas and Joan (Smit! 
Newton, who was seventeen years his junior. Lodowi 
Updike had his children educated at home by a forei 
tutor, one of his sons marrying the daughter of a 
governor of Rhode Island, and becoming one of the 
most eminent men of the colony. His wife, Abigail) 
was a convert to the Protestant Episcopal faith, the 
following item being from St. Paul’s Church Register: 


1726, September 11, at night, clinick baptism was 
administered by Mr. McSparran to Abigail, wife 
Captain Lodowick Updike, Tt being the sixty-third year 
of her age. 


Lodowick Updike lived to be ninety years old, 
seventy years of that period being spent in Rhode Island, © 
in the Narragansett section, which he saw change from 
a wilderness to a well ordered community. He came ™ 
when a young man of twenty to “Cocumscussuc,” ¥ 
Smith Castle, built by his Grandfather Smith, at Wick-— 
ford, in 1639, and rebuilt in 1680 by Richard Smith, Jr. 
Later Lodowick Updike became its owner, who in turn” 
passed it to his son, Daniel, he to his son, Lodowick 
(2), he to his children, the “Castle” passing out of 
the family in 1816. The old historic town yet stands, 
no other building rivaling it in historic interest. It 
sheltered many Updikes during the one hundred and 
eighty years it remained in the family name, and there ~ 
many distinguished guests were entertained: Roger 
Williams, Governor John Winthrop, Sir Edward An- 
dros, Edward Randolph, Bishop Beverly, Smibert, the 
artist, Benjamin Franklin, the Marquis de Lafayette, 
the Duc de Lauzun, Bishop Seabury, Dr. James Mc- 
Sparran, and many other men of note having partaken’ 
of Updike hospitality within the walls of “Smith 
Castle.” 

(III) Daniel Updike, second son of Lodowick and 
See (Smith) Updike, was born at Wickford, Rv 

., In 1694, and died May 15, 1757. He was educated 
ow a private French tutor, who taught him Gree , 
Latin and French, other tutors teaching the usual 
studies forming the classical courses. He studied law, 
opened an office in Newport, and there practiced very 
successfully. In 1722 he was elected attorney-general of 
Rhode Island, and annually re-elected until 1732, when 
he declined further election. Boundary disputes con- 
tinually arose during his official term, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts being averse to granting Rhode Island: 
even the little she claimed. Mr. Updike represented 
Rhode Island on the committees appointed, and was of 
great service to the Colony in presenting Rhode Island 
cases before the deciding bodies. He was attorney: 
general until 1740, when a law was passed abolishing 
the office and creating a similar one for each county. 
Daniel Updike was appointed attorney-general for 
Kings county, in 1741, was re-elected to the same office 
in 1742, the county law was repealed in 1743, and the 
old law revised under which Mr. Updike was again 
re-elected attorney-general for the Colony, annually 
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elected until his death in 1757, his service to the State 
ving been vital to the very life of the same. 

In 1730 the first literary institution in the Colony was 
rmed, in Rhode Island, out of which grew Redwood 
brary. Mr. Updike was one of the founders, the 
‘st signer of its constitution, and a zealous member. 
was an intimate friend of the learned Dean Berk- 
y, and when the Dean returned to England he pre- 
nted his friend with an elegantly wrought silver coffee 
t, and after his arrival sent him his “Minute Phil- 
opher,” which remained in the family as remembrance 
the distinguished Divine. His intimacy with Grid- 
, Colonial attorney for Massachusetts; Shirley, Gov- 
nor under the Crown, Judge Auchmuty, the elder, 
d Mr. Bollan, often caused him to visit these gentle- 
n in Boston, and outside of Rhode Island his ac- 
aintance was large. He possessed a fine library of 
ssical and general literature, was highly respected 
ong his professional brethren, and in all literary and 
associations of his day his name stands at the head. 
e was a strong advocate for the cause he championed, 
ood about five feet, ten inches high, with prominent 
atures, and a clear, full musical voice. From the rec- 
ds of St. Paul’s Church, this extract is taken: 


Colonel Updike of North Kingston, Attorney-Gen- 
al of the Colony, died on Saturday, the 15th of May, 
57, about noon, and after a funeral discourse was 
‘eached by Dr. McSparran, was interred in the burial 
ound of the family beside the remains of his father 
d second wife, Anstis Jenkins, mother of Lodowick 
d Mary Updike, his surviving children. 


This burial ground of the Smith and Updike families 
as a part of the “Cocumscusstc,” the estate owned 
them at Wickford. He had three wives: Sarah 
rnold, Anstis Jenkins, and Mary Wanton. 

(IV) Lodowick Updike, the first born of Daniel Up- 
ke, attorney-general of Rhode Island, and his second 
ife, Anstis (Jenkins) Updike, was born at Newport, 
. L., in 1725, died in 1804. Under the custom of his 
y he was educated under private tutors, studied law, 
t never practiced, devoting all his life to the care of 
S private estate. He became an eminent citizen of 
hode Island, and while his qualifications were such 
fitted him for high position at the bar, in political 
military life, he preferred the dignity and scholarly 
isure of the private life of a landed gentleman. He 
wned five farms, 1500 acres, resided in Smith Castle, 
le Updike Mansion, near Wickford, which descended 
own to him through his father and grandfather from 
ichard Smith. To strong intellectual powers he added 
ste and attainment, entertained with an almost royal 
spitality, and the doors of the Smith Castle were 
ever closed to traveler of either low or high degree. 
1 fact, his great delight was the entertaining of his 
amerous friends. He was a zealous adherent of the 
hurch of England, and to his interest was largely due 
le erection of an Episcopal church at Wickford. In 
srsonal appearance he was tall and fine looking, al- 
ays wore a wig, and small clothes, and was said to 
semble George III. of England. He is interred in 
ie family burial plot at Wickford, as are his wife and 
uildren. He married, January 25, 1759, Abigail Gard- 
sr, a niece of Dr. McSparran and of Dr. Sylvester 
ardner, of Boston. They were the parents of eleven 
ildren: 1. Daniel, a lawyer and attorney-general of 
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Rhode Island. 2. James, died unmarried. 3. Anstis, 
married William Lee, and died on her one hundredth 
birthday; her memory is perpetuated in St. Paul’s 
Church by a beautiful communion table imported from 
Europe, a century and a half ago. 4. Mary, married 
Nathaniel Mundy, a merchant of Wickford. 5. Abigail, 
married Joseph Reynolds, a farmer. 6. Sarah, married 
David Hagan, a mariner. 7. Lydia, married Frederick 
Cary, a merchant. 8. Lodowick, a merchant of Rhode 
Island and New York City. 9. Alfred, a mariner and 
merchant of Wickford. to. Gilbert, a mariner of 
Rhode Island, who later went West. 11. Wilkins, of 
further mention. 

(V) Wilkins Updike, youngest of the eleven child- 
ren of Lodowick and Abigail (Gardner) Updike, was 
also almost the last of a generation of true Rhode 
Island men known as “old fashioned,” “of the old 
school,” but worthy of respect and imitation in the walks 
of private and public life. This was the eulogy passed 
upon “an old fashioned gentleman, this vigorous and 
honest legislator, the hospitable and warm hearted cit- 
izen” by his colleagues of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly. at his decease. He was born at North 
Kingstown, R. I., January 8, 1784, died at his home in 
Kingstown, January 14, 1867. He was educated under 
private tutors and at Plainfield Academy (Connecticut), 
pursuing law study under William Hunter and Asher 
Robbins, of Newport, and Elisha Potter, of Kings- 
town. He was admitted to the bar in 1808, and soon 
rose to eminence in his profession. He resided at 
Tower Hill, also for a few years at the homestead at 
North Kingstown, then made permanent settlement at 
Kingstown, now Kingston. He was a law maker as 
well as a lawyer, and was identified with many legis- 
lative reforms, the Married Woman’s Act, the system 
of public schools, and many of the great public enter- 
prises of his time. He was a hard working member of 
the General Assembly, in debate was most effective, in 
logic convincing, in ridicule most powerful and in sym- 
pathetic appeal could draw the hardest to tears. At his 
decease the General Assembly passed the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That we desire to inscribe upon the record 
some memorial of our respect for this old fashioned 
gentleman, this vigorous and honest legislator, this 
hospitable and warm-hearted citizen. 

Resolved, That in the decease of Hon. Wilkins Up- 
dike, has passed away from earth almost the last of 
a generation of true Rhode Island men, worthy of our 
teens and imitation in the walks of private and pub- 
lic e. 


His pen was equally effective and he contributed to 
the public press. He wrote “Memoirs of the Rhode 
Island Bar,” published in 1842, a valuable work pre- 
serving much concerning distinguished men of the 
Rhode Island bar which otherwise would have been 
forgotten and lost. He also wrote a “History of the 
Episcopal Church in Narragansett, Rhode Island,” pub- 
lished in 1847, a book now very valuable and rare. He 
was a valued member of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, one of the hardworking members to whom the 
Society owes its life. Said one of his biographers: 

There is a portrait of Mr. Updike, by Lincoln, excel- 
lent both as a picture and as a likeness when he was 


in the full maturity of his physical and mental powers. 
It is a radiant face, suggestive of strength and en- 
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joyment. If it were hung in a gallery of ‘portraits of 
men who have made a mark in the world, it would at 
Once arrest attention and provoke inquiry about the 
original. As the picture, so the man. In whatever 
company Mr. Updike was, he was a centre of attrac- 
tion, not because he asserted himself, but because he 
was alive in every part of his nature. He enjoyed 
himself, and so was a source of joy to all around him. 
He loved to eat and drink and laugh and work. What 
ae worth seeing, he saw. What was worth knowing 
e knew. 


He had strong convictions, loved to study individual 
character, was a zealous friend of temperance, a church- 
man, a nobleman in personal appearance, and in the 
generous humanity of his nature. Wherever he sat 
was the head of the table, and he would have enter- 
tained royally at his home without any thought of 
difference in rank. He was beloved of the large family 
which grew up around him, the idol of his children, and 
when at a good old age he passed over he was laid 
at rest by a loving group of relatives and friends. 

He married, September 31, 1800, Abby A. Watson, 
daughter of Walter and Abigail (Hazard) Watson, a 
lady of remarkable mentality, who preceded her hus- 
band in death, her remains being interred in the family 
burial ground at Wickford. Her portrait was painted 
in 1817, by Artist Gimbrede, in water colors, but later 
wax copied in oil. She was greatly beloved and es- 
teemed, ‘Their children were tweive: 1. Thomas Bou- 
doin, a druggist of Pittsburgh, Pa. 2. Mary A., mar- 
ried Samuel Rodman, a manufacturer of Rocky Brook. 
3. Isabelle W., married R. R. Randolph, an accountant 
of Kingstown. 4. Abby A., of further mention. 5. 
Walter W., a lawyer of Seekonk, Mass. 6. Artis T., of 
Kingston. 7. Angeline, married John F. Greene, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 8. Elizabeth T., of Kingston. 09. 
Caesar A., a lawyer of Providence. to. Caroline, mar- 
ried John Eddy, a lawyer of Providence. 11. Daniel, 
of Kingston. 12. Alice, of Kingston. 

(VI) Abby A., fourth child and third daughter of 
Wilkins and Abby A. Updike, married, in 1839, Henry 
A. Hidden, of Providence, who died August 7, 1890. 
(See Hidden V). They were the parents of three sons: 
Charles Henry, Wilkins and Walter. 


REV. HUGH B. CARPENTER—Regularly or- 
dained a minister of the Baptist church, Mr. Carpenter 
followed his calling until 1915, serving churches in 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. He was 
then called to another sphere of usefulness, and since 
1915 has been head of the business founded by A. Her- 
bert Arnold, and conducted by him for fifty-one years 
in the city of Providence. As a minsiter he labored 
earnestly in behalf of the cause he loved and was an 
effective advocate of the religion of the lowly Nazarene, 
whose teachings were his inspiration. High minded, 
courteous and sympathetic by nature, these qualities 
were the secret of his success as a pastor, and the same 
qualities are in constant evidence in the work in which 
he is now engaged, and the sterling quality of his 
character is no less worthily employed than when he 
was the spiritual instead of the o,4cial funeral director. 
He is a descendant of William Carpenter, who came 
from England, settled in Rhode Island, was one of the 
founders of the First Baptist Church of Providence, 
the first in America, and was prominent in the settle- 
ment of Pawtucket. A branch of the family settled 
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in Waverly, N. Y., and there Rev. Hugh B. Carpente 
parents were residing at the time of their son’s bir 
Honor and fame have attached to the family histo 
in Rhode Island, as elsewhere during the nearly thr 
centuries it has been an American family, the profé 
sions especially being enriched by the attainments © 
sons by the name of Carpenter. “4 
Hugh B. Carpenter, son of Isaac N. and Adeline . 
Carpenter, was born in Waverly, N. Y.,. November 
1870, and there completed a public school course | 
study, finishing with high school graduation. He né& 
pursued the academic course at the famous Temp 
University, Pa., going thence to Crozer’s Theologic| 
Seminary at Upland, near Chester, Pa., an institutid 
for the educational and theological training for you 
men aspiring to the ministry of the Baptist church. | 
pursued theological study at Crozer until graduatel 
class of 1800, and formally ordained a clergyman of t) 
Baptist faith. His first call was from the First Baptt! 
Church of Toms River, N. J., remaining there ff 
three years, his work being greatly blessed in that we 
known resort of the New Jersey coast. He closed hi 
work in Toms River after three years of successt 
pastoral labor, and took up similar work with th 
Baptist congregation of South Norwalk, Conn., ther 
remaining until called to the Cranston ‘Street Baptil 
Church of Providence, R. I. He located in Providen¢ 
May 1, Iori, and faithfully served Cranston Stret 
Churets until October, 1915. He then succeeded to 
business of A. Herbert Arnold, who retired after so 
thing more than half a century of business activity a 
a funeral director and undertaker. While it require 
courage and a high sense of duty to make this changi 
Mr. Carpenter did not shrink, nor should he, for nex 
to his calling there is no profession or occupation wher 
higher moral standards are called for than that of th 
undertaker. To his work Mr. Carpenter brings no 
ity of character, scientific knowledge and skill, a 
during the three years he has been head of the busin 
has gained confidence and approval. j 
Mr. Carpenter married, August 24, 1890, Carolia I 
Faulkner, daughter of John E. Faulkner, of Penns 
vania. Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner are the parents of t 
daughters and a son: Miriam Jessie, Linn Mitchell, an 
Martha Perry Carpenter. 


EBENEZER TIFFANY—tThere is no name whic 
has been more anciently or honorably associated wit 
that part of New England through which the dispute 
boundry line of Massachusetts and Rhode Island run 
and which was the location of the ancient settlement ¢ 
Rehoboth, Mass., and near at hand the county of Brist 
in Rhode Island than Tiffany. Here for about tw 
hundred and fifty years the family bearing this nam 
has been located, its members always having mait 
tained a position of importance in the community af 
proved themselves men alike of the highest integrii 
and great practical ability. The town of Barringte 
was the home of one branch of this large family ar 
here dwelt generation after generation the ancestors | 
Ebenezer Tiffany, with whose career we are especial 
concerned. ‘The family was founded in this part of # 
country by one Humphrey Tiffany, of whom, howeve 
comparatively little is known. 


(1) Humphrey Tiffany and his wife Elizabeth are 
tind in Rehoboth, Mass., as early as 1663 and 1664. 
e records of that ancient town contain very meagre 
ference to him, however, but it is known that he was 
ed by lightning on July 15, 1685, and that his widow 
S appointed to administer his estate. 

(11) Ebenezer Tiffany, son of Humphrey and Eliza- 
th Tiffany, was born at Rehoboth in 1663. He was 
e of many to bear the name Ebenezer in the family. 
e became the possessor of a large tract of land, 
etching eastward from the Mouscochuck creek, and 
re he built his home, the house standing not far 
om what is now the railroad station at Nayatt, in the 
wnship of Barrington, R. I. His name and that of 
omas Tiffany, of Swansea, were among those re- 
rded as petitioners for the town of Barrington in 
11. There is positive evidence that this Ebenezer 
iffany was the one who was recorded at Warren as 
ing there on February 10, 1747. There is also a 
cord in Barrington of the birth of Sarah Tiffany, 
hich occurred there February 9, 1727-28, a daughter of 
fezekiah and Sarah Tiffany, while in one of the old 
rying grounds of Barrington occurred the interment 
father and daughter. His death occurred in 1770, 
‘the age of eighty-two, and hers in 1774, when forty- 
ven. ‘he epitaphs on their tombstones read respec- 
ely: 


The world is vanity and all things show it, 
I thought so once and now I know it. 


Beneath this stone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die; 
Who when alive, nature did give 
As much beauty as could live. 


(111) Ephraim Tiffany, son of Ebenezer Tiffany, was 
rm in Swansea, Mass., February 4, 1704, and resided 
ere for many years. He married Esther Viall, and 
ey were the parents of the following children: Eliza- 
th, born in 1745; Rachel, born September 22, 1748; 
ollie, born June 1, 1751; and Ebenezer, mentioned 
low. ‘The mother of these children was married to 
r. Tiffany, December 27, 1744, and died March 10, 


92. 

(IV) Ebenezer (2) Tiffany, son of Ephraim and 
sther (Viall) Tiffany, was born June 10, 1753. He 
as one of the most prominent men in the community 
ad took part actively in its affairs. He served as a 
Idier in the Continental Army during the American 
tuggle for independence, and was later chosen to 
present Barrington in the General Assembly of Rhode 
land. On April 1, 1776, on the alarm at Bristol, he 
ined the company commanded by Captain Thomas 


ngton, and later was called into service on the Island 
Rhode Island. In 1780 he was a soldier in the com- 
ny commanded by Cabisin Viall Allin. His services 
. the State Legislature occurred during the two terms 
ginning respectively in 1788 and 1806, during which 
proved himself a capable and disinterested legis- 
tor. He was president of the United Congregational 
ciety of Barrington from 1807 to 1821, and his death 
curred April 4, 1826, and that of his wife, December 
, 1848. He married, Feby. 2, 1783, Mary Ann Bul- 
ck, born Sept. 17, 1758, a daughter of Colonel William 
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Bullock, of Rehoboth. To them the following children 
were born: Elizabeth, Oct. 14, 1784; Sarah, Jany. 27, 
1786; Alethea, Feby. 26, 1788; Mary Ann, Feby. 17, 
1790; Esther Viall and Susanna Kent (twins), Feby. 
13, 1793, the latter dying April 5, 1803; Ebenezer, men- 
tioned below; Lydia, March 23, 1798; Hezekiah, men- 
tioned below; and Lemira, Feby. 3, 1802. 

(V) Ebenezer (3) Tiffany, son of Ebenezer (2) and 
Mary Ann (Bullock) Tiffany,.and well known through- 
out the community as Deacon Ebenezer Tiffany, was 
born July 13, 1795. He played a very prominent part in 
the life of the community, and at his death, which oc- 
curred June 4, 1864, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
the town adopted appropriate resolutions concerning his 
life and public services. From 1822 to 1838 he held 
the office of town treasurer. In 1838 he became town 
clerk and remained in this office from that year to 
1864. He was a man of strong religious feelings and 
beliefs, and was particularly active as a member of the 
Congregational church, holding many official positions 
in connection therewith. He was clerk of the church 
from 1830 to 1838, deacon in 1838 and from 1843 to 
1851, and church treasurer from 1852 to 1861. He was 
treasurer of the United Congregational Society of Bar- 
rington from 1824 to’ 1837 and from 1856 to 1864, the 
year of his death, while from 1851 to 1860 he was 
president of that society. He married at Troy, N. H., 
October 3, 1830, Mary Rich, of that town, and they 
were the parents of the following children: Susan Kent, 
born Oct. 11, 1832, and died Jany. 18, 1917;. William 
Bullock, born June 13, 1834, died Jany. 12, 1904; Eben- 
ezer, mentioned below; John Crane, born Jany. 7, 1838; 
Mary Louisa, born Feby. 8, 1840, died Dec. 8, 1807; 
Sarah Eliza, born Feby. 11, 1844; Samuel Mills, born 
July 4, 1846; and Rachel Ann, born Nov. 13, 1849, died 
Dec. 16, 1916. 

(V) Hezekiah Tiffany, son of Ebenezer (2) and 
Mary Ann (Bullock) Tiffany, was born January 18, 
1800, at Barrington, and became a very prominent cit- 
izen of that place. He married, November 24, 1846, 
Eliza Rich, but there were no children born of this 
union. His death occurred in 1872 and his epitaph was 
as follows: “He was a faithful husband and friend, pure 
in character, sincere in purpose and devoted to Christian 
life. His fidelity to the town and church were un- 
wavering. He was town treasurer of Barrington 
thirty-two years. Peaceful is thy rest.” 

(VI) Ebenezer (4) Tiffany, son of Ebenezer (3) and 
Mary (Rich) Tiffany, was born February 16, 1836, at 
Barrington, R. I. His birthplace was the old Tiffany 
homestead, which stands on what is known as Maple 
avenue, which runs from Barrington to Nayatt. He 
was a man of very strong character and inherited many 
of the abilities of his ancestors. For thirty years or 
more he conducted a successful ice business at Barring- 
ton, obtaining his supply of this commodity from 
Prince’s pond at-the foot of Prince’s hill, and this 
business was only ended with his life. In 1874 he was 
chosen town treasurer, an office which had already been 
held by his father and his Uncle Hezekiah, and in this 
he continued until the time of his death, a period of 
some twenty-five years. His reputation for integrity 
and probity, not only in his business relations but in 
all the affairs of life, was second to none and he was 
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looked up to and honored by all the members of the 
community. Ebenezer Tiffany married, May 23, 1865, 
Harriett L. Goodwin, of Mansfield, Mass., and they 
were the parents of the following children: George Ed- 
ward, born Feby. 11, 1867, and died March 6, 1868; 
Ebenezer, mentioned below; and Jessie Goodwin, born 
July 4, 1872, graduated from the Barrington High 
School in 1890, and from Brown University in 1897 
with the degree of A. B., and has since that time fol- 
lowed the profession of teaching. 

(VII) Ebenezer (5) Tiffany, son of Ebenezer (4) 
and Harriett L. (Goodwin) Tiffany, was born April 7, 
1869. He received his education at the local public 
schools of Barrington, and later attended the High 
School in Warren, where he studied under Lewis H. 
Meader, the well known educator. At the latter insti- 
tution he remained until he had reached the age of 
sixteen years, when he abandoned his studies and en- 
tered his father’s office to assist the elder man with 
the large ice business he had developed. Upon the death 
of his father this business passed entirely into his 
hands, since which time Mr. Tiffany has done much, 
not only in the development of this enterprise but to 
promote business prosperity in the community gener- 
ally. The business of which he is the head was founded 
in 1867 and is the oldest of its kind in Bristol county 
at the present time. Mr. Tiffany is now regarded as 
one of the most substantial and successful business men 
in the community. 

But it has not been only in the business world that 
Mr. Tiffany’s time and energies have been expended. 
On the contrary there has been no one more interested 
or active than he in community affairs, and as a staunch 
Republican he has taken an active part in politics. He 
was elected a member of the Town Council in 1896 
and re-elected in each of the two succeeding years. At 
the time of his father’s death he was appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of the elder man as town treasurer, 
and at the next annual election was elected to that posi- 
tion. From that time to the present he has continued 
to occupy this office, a period of about nineteen years. 
Since the year 1822 the office of town treasurer in Bar- 
rington has been held with comparatively few breaks 
by members of the Tiffany family, these including both 
Mr. Tiffany’s father and grandfather and his great- 
uncle, Hezekiah, all of whom served for long terms. 
This is a record which it would be difficult to equal 
and which speaks eloquently of the regard and confi- 
dence placed in these men by their fellow townsfolk. 
Besides these business and political activities, Mr. Tif- 
fany is a prominent figure in the social world of Bar- 
rington, and is greatly interested in matters of gen- 
ealogy and local history. He is a member of the Rhode 
Island Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
his membership existing through the services rendered 
by his great-grandfather, Ebenezer Tiffany, in that his- 
toric struggle. He is also a member of the Society 
of Colonial Wars. In his religious belief Mr. Tiffany 
is a member of the Episcopal church and attends divine 
service at St. John’s Church of that denomination at 
Barrington Center. 

Ebenezer Tiffany was united in marriage, October 
24, 1005, with Jeanette Low Mowry, a daughter of 
Joseph E. and Carrie (Low) Mowry, of Providence. 
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associates as one of the most highly respected figu’ 
in the present generation, a man who consistently star 
for the best and most worthy things in the commun: 
Men of his calibre never compromise with the evil tl 


on to foster and support all such movements as 
to the advancement of the common weal, wheth 
materially or in the realm of ethics, education and ge 
eral enlightenment. His career from its beginning 
characterized by much hard and persistent expenditw 
of energy, and the substantial position that he has cor 
to occupy in the life of the community is the obvia 
and appropriate reward of application and mental qu 
ifications of a high order. His integrity and honor @ 
never impeached and this fact, combined with his genj) 
manner, his courtesy and consideration of all men, a 
a certain intrinsic manliness which shows in his eve 
action and word, make him an extremely popular figu 
and have won him a great host of friends whose dev) 
tion he returns in kind. He is devoted to his home ar 
finds his chief happiness in the intimate intercourse ¥ 
his own hearthstone. There is no relation of life 
which he does not play his part worthily, and in whi 
he might not well serve as an ideal for ambitious you 
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SAMUEL J. FOSTER—The late Samuel J. Fo; 
ter, manager of the Providence Warehouse Compan 
and for many years a well known figure in similar 
terprises in Rhode Island and in New York City, 
born in Pawtucket, then a part of the State of Mas 
chusetts, November 27, 1828, scion of a distinguis 
New England ancestry. He numbered among his 
cestors passengers on the “Mayflower,” and in the dire 
male line was a descendant of Major John Foster, ¢ 
French and Indian War fame. The line descend 
through Captain Robert Foster, the hero of Leslie 
retreat at Northbridge and Salem, in the America 
Revolution. 

Samuel J. Foster was educated in his native town, 
on completing his studies entered mercantile life. 
was engaged in business at the outbreak of the Ci 
War, but immediately laid aside his affairs to enlist 
the famous Seventh Regiment of the New York N; 
tional Guard, which he accompanied to Washington 1 
1861. With the traditions of a family distinguished 1 
military service to its country in all its wars before hit 
from early manhood, he had taken a deep interest : 
things military. In 1847 Mr. Foster became a membé 
of the Providence Marine Corps of Artillery, and 1 
1849 held the rank of sergeant under Colonel Bale 
He was therefore well prepared by this training to forg 
rapidly ahead in his regiment in 1861. After a sho 
period of service on the battle fronts of the South, f 
was commissioned captain of Company K, Forty-Kig 
Regiment, New York, and with this command partie 
pated in some of the most intensive struggles of +t 
entire war, among them the engagement at Port Roya 
Hilton Head, with the “Swamp Angel,” Dawfus! 
Island, Fort Pulaski and other places. He was bri 
aded under General Sherman with General Charles } 
Brayton’s Rhode Island battery, and also served 
aide to General H. B. Duryea. His military record 
eloquent of the finest and most disinterested type 
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vice, and sustains honorably the record of the family 
former wars. Captain Foster was a member of the 
ond Division Staff when it formed the escort of 
Prince of Wales (the late, King Edward MIT) on 
visit to New York. 

eturning to the North on a. conchicion of. peace, 
ptain Foster again resumed his ‘business affairs. He 


eet warehouses on the’ Brooklyn water ‘front, in 
w York. For a long period of years he was active 


nded Warehouses, Front°and Water streets, New 
rk. On his removal to: Providence, in 1881, Cap- 
n Foster became manager of the Providence Ware- 
use Company, 
ost a quarter of a'century, until his death sin 1914. 
aptain Foster was-a well-known figure in business 
in the city of Providence throughout the period of 
connection with warehouse enterprises. He was 
o active in military circles, and ‘at’ one time ‘was 


teran Association: - 
issachusetts Chapter of the’ Military Order of the 
yal Legion, a member ‘of the Seventh Regiment, 
w York Veterans’ Association, . and of’ Prescott 
dge, Grand Army of the Republic. 


sons, of Brooklyn.: 


‘aptain Foster married, October ‘30, Anna 


1862, 
ents of two children, Samuel J., Jr., and Anna 
ne Foster. Mrs. Foster survives*her husband, and 
ides at No. 37 Creighton ‘street, Providence, Ri I. 
muel J. Foster died at his home.in Providence, 
vember II, 1914, in. the eighty-sixth -year of his 
e. : er ht 


-erwoven with the history of’ textile: printing, ‘and 


e in the calico printing industry. The house of 
pe was founded in Manchester, England, in’ 1810; 


ere in 1890; and now exists bigger and stronger 
n ever as John Hope & Sons Engraving’ and Man- 
cturing Company, the officers being at this time 


pe, secretary and treasurer. 

he English history of the -family business dates 
ck to the time of Sir Robert Peel «(about”1780), the 
her of calico printing in England. Three genera- 
ns of Hopes have beén'connécted with engraving 
lis for calico printers. 
e members of the present house, John Hope & 
dns, was associated with Sir Robert Peel. The 
under of the American house was John Hope, who 
ssed away in his ninety-second year. 

John Hope was born in Salford, Manchester, Eng- 
nd December 30, 1820, son of John and Catherine 
oberts) Hope. He was educated in the schools of 
ulford, and at the age of fourteen years entered upon 
) apprenticeship of seven years duration with his 
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sequently became a partner in the’ extensive Wall: 


similar enterprises in New York and in Brooklyn): 
was at one time proptietor of the United States: 


which’ position he © occupied ‘for 


lonel of the Providence Marine ‘Corps of Artillery. 
‘He! .was a, companion of the 


He was also a’ 


mber of Bedford Lodge; Ancient hg and ‘Accepted 


ances Stevenson, of New York. “They were’ the’ 


OHN HOPE—The name of Hope is inseparably 


re especially with the art’ of engraving rolls’ for’ 


s established in Providence in 1847; incorporated’ 


18) Charles H. Hope, president, and William H:- 


» The great-grandfather of 
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father, John Hope, Sr., under whose direction he 
learned the art of roll-engraving. In 1841, in part- 
nership with his elder brother, Edmund Hope, under 
the firm name of John & Edmund Hope, he took over 


‘the old’ Manchester establishment of his father, and 


within a short period had so successfully developed 
the business that its products were known in the calico 
printing industry throughout’ the world. John Hope 
was a genitis of’ the highest order, and the delicate 
engraving done by the firm was under his personal 
supervision, some of it done by himself. 

In 1846 Philip Allen, then a well-known manufac- 
turer and printer of calico, of Providence, R. I., vis- 
iting’ Europe, made the acquaintance of John Hope, 
and was given an opportunity to inspect the Hope 
plant and familiarize himself with the work of the 
firm. Realizing the vast ‘field which the textile print- 
ing industries'of Néw England offered to a man of the 
ability’ of John Hope,’ Philip Allen urged him to 
transfer his businéss to Ameri¢a.° In 1847 the firm 
of John & Edmund Hope, with the machinery of the 
English’ plant,’ and an English working force, was 
éstablished ‘in the -city of Providence, and began the 
manufacture ‘and ‘engraving of copper cylinders in 
the old Durfee Mill, which was located at the corner 
of Cranston and: Dexter’ streets, on the site of the 
present State armory. The- unsurpassed excellence 
of the work of the new firm brought it a large clien- 
tele among the huge mills of New England, and its 
sticcess was insured from the very outset. In 1850 
larger quarters’ were necessary and the firm leased 
the Livsey building, at-the corner of Point and Rich- 
mond “streets., ‘In. the same’ year Edmund Hope 
retired from the partnership and his place was taken 
by his brother ‘Thomas, who always took a lively 
interest in the business, eye after the financial 
end. 

Agoaid this’period John Hope: brought to perfec- 
tion’ his greatest invention, the pantograph engraving 
machine for’ the engraving of copper cylinders for 
printing all grades of textiles, The pantograph, rep- 
resenting the highest development of machine engrav- 
ing, revolutionized the business of roll-engraving. It 
had been an’ idea of the senior John Hope that a 
machine-shop would be a good adjunct of the engray- 
ing business, and when the new plant was opened at 
Point and ‘Richmond streets the sons had carried out 
the idea of their father, and a machine shop was a 
part of the new plant. It was here that John Hope 
finally brought to completion and gave to the world 
a machirle ‘which engraved most accurately textile 
rolls, and which ‘is used to-day by the governments 
of the: United States, Canada, China and Japan for 
the finer’ branches of steel and copper plate engraving. 
Other machines from the “House of Hope” followed 
the pantograph machine; among them were the ma- 
chines for graduating, numbering and lettering steel 
rules and finely-graded tools, and for engraving dies, 
and others of the pantograph group. In each of these 
machines the genius of John Hope was paramount. 
Until 1865 the firm was styled John & Thomas Hope. 
During the Rebellion, Mr. Hope visited the industrial 
centers of Europe, where he introduced his machines. 
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On his return to Providence it was again necessary 
to enlarge the facilities of the firm, and in the latter 
part of 1865 the business was removed to the corner 
of Dorrance and Dyer streets, and subsequently to 
No. 158 Cove street. At this time the late Heber 
LeFavour, then adjutant-general of Rhode Island, 
was admitted to partnership, the firm name becoming 
Hope & Company, which it remained until the death 
of Mr, LeFavour, when the old title of John & 
Thomas Hope was reverted to. In 1882 they pur- 
chased a desirable site on Mashapaug street, and 
erected the factory where the business is now located. 
In 1890 the business was incorporated as John Hope 
& Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Company. 

John Hope ranks among the leading inventors who 
directed their genius to textile machinery in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. He was the inventor 
of the first pantograph engraving machine which pos- 
sessed any real merit, and in developing his invention 
to the highest point of efficiency did away with the 
former tedious and expensive process of hand work. 
The pantograph system of engraving was more gen- 
erally assimilated in the United States than in Europe 
at the outset, but is now used throughout the entire 
world. The business enterprise founded by John and 
Edmund Hope in the city of Providence in 1847 is 
now the largest of its kind in the world. John Hope 
possessed, in addition to his talent in mechanical 
lines, great ability as an executive and organizer. 
He was widely-known in business circles in Rhode 
Island, and was active in the management of the John 
Hope & Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Com- 
pany until ten years prior to his death, when he 
retired to private life. 

In 1854 Mr. Hope married Emma Cordwell, daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Rachel Cordwell, of Manchester, 
England. They were the parents of ten children, 
eight of whom survive: Emma Cordwell Hope, died 
in Providence, R. I., July 17, 1878. John Hope, died 
on Sept. 8, 1912, at the venerable age of ninety-one 
years. He had lived to see the machines he invented 
penetrate every part of the civilized world, and to 
know that the projects to which he had devoted his 
genius and strength for three-quarters of a century 
had revolutionized an industry. 


CHARLES H. HOPE, president of the John Hope 
& Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Company, and 
son of the late John and Emma (Cordwell) Hope, 
was born in Manchester, England, February 8, 1862. 
In 1866 John Hope returned to America after a tour 
of Europe in the interest of his pantograph engraving 
machine, and established his family in Providence. 
Charles H. Hope received his elementary education in 
the public schools of the city, later attending the 
Mowry & Goff English and Classical School, and 
the Schofield Commercial School. At the age of 
eighteen he became associated with his father, and 
began the long period of apprenticeship which event- 
ually fitted him for the position of importance which 
ke occupies in the firm to-day, and developed to the 
highest point of efficiency and creative power the 
inventive genius which has placed him among the 
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foremost rank of inventors of textile machinery © 
New England. He mastered every department of 
business of the “House of Hope,” and rose throu 
the different grades to the office of president. 

On May 3, 1892, Charles H. Hope patented 
first important invention, the no-reduction pan 
graph, for the engraving of large drapery desi 
from the original size; this process eliminates ab 
fifty per cent. of the labor entailed in the old methé 
of hand engraving. The invention of the automa 
roll grinding and polishing machine, patented M: 
24, I910, made it possible for Mr. Hope to make 
success of the engraving of steel cylinders f 
schreiner finish, as the work depended upon havi 
a very fine polished surface preparatory to engravin 
These machines are also being adopted by all t 
print works for automatically grinding and polishi 
copper print rolls, eliminating all hand-grinding a 
waste of stone, besides doing the work far superi 
and saving seventy-five per cent. labor cost. The lea 
ing newspapers use these machines for imparting 
fine surface on their huge copper cylinders, prepa 
tory to printing the pictorial section of the paper. 
is also the inventor of a process for producing. 
changeable silk effect on cotton fabrics. Mr. Hoy 
is a prominent figure in business and manufactur 
circles in Providence. 

From early childhood, Mr. Hope has been a io 
of music, and an artist of fine ability on the violii 
in which he has found rest and recreation, and a 
avocation amounting almost to a profession sind 
early manhood. The love of music which made hii 
as a boy of eleven years choose a violin in preferenc 
to a Shetland pony has intensified throughout hi 
life. An ambition to study under the famous mastet 
of Leipsic was never realized, because he was to 
greatly needed in the affairs of the John Hope « 
Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Company. 4 
has developed his talent, however, under teachers ¢ 
great ability in America, and for many years wa 
identified with solo and orchestral work. Bringin 
the mind of the inventor into play, he invented th 
Trinity Music Stand, a combined music stand, cas 
and folio which has had a wide sale. Mr. Hope i 
also a composer, and has written the words an 
music of several songs. His latest effort, “One fo 
All and All for One,” was dedicated to Secretar 
Lansing with the latter’s permission. \ 

Mr. Hope married, June 26, 1800, Julia Anderso 
Wilbur, daughter of J. Henry and Mary Elvira Wilbu 
of Providence. F 

GILES BRIGGS—Briggs families have figure 
prominently in the history of Rhode Island since th 
close of the seventeenth century. The family i 
divided into two distinct branches, known as th 
Kingston Briggs and the Portsmouth Briggs, fror 
the localities in which the early progenitors settlec 
The founders, known as John, of Kings Town (Kings 
ton) and John, of Portsmouth, settled in those town 
in 1671 and 1638, respectively, and their descendant 
have since continued to play active and influentia 
parts in these communities. The line herein unde 
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asideration descends from John Briggs, of Kings 
wn (Kingston). 
I) John Briggs, immigrant ancestor and founder, 
Ss a native of England, whence he emigrated at a 
e unknown to the American colonies. He is first 
ecord in Kings Town (Kingston) R. I., in the year 
I, but in all probability was a resident there long 
ore that date. On May 20, 1671, he became clerk 
the military company, at the same time taking the 
h of allegiance. On January 1, 1672, he and five 
ers bought of Awashuwett, chief sachem of Quo- 
ett, in Narragansett, a tract of land there. On 
uary 11, following, he purchased fifty-seven acres 
Richard Smith for £5. In 1673 he was admitted a 
eman. In 1687 he was chosen constable for Kings 
wn (Kingston), and on September 6, of that year, 
s taxed 5s. 8d. He and his wife, Frances, sold 
d to William Allen, in 1697, after which date 
it names pass out of the records. Both he and his 
e died shortly after 1697. John. Osborne Austin 
umes that Thomas and Daniel Briggs were their 
is, but states that the evidence is not conclusive. 
II) James | Briggs, son of John and Frances 
iggs, was born February 12, 1671, in Kingstown 
ingston), R. I., where he spent the early part of 
life. He resided subsequently in Providence and 
Cranston. In 1600 he was admitted a freeman. 
June 15, 1728, at which time he was living in 
ovidence, he and his wife Sarah, deeded to their 
gest son, James, for love, etc., part of the farm 
‘which they then lived. On April 25, 1738, he and 
wife deeded son-in-law, Daniel Colvin, and Zip- 
ah, his wife (their daughter), fifty acres. On 
ril 22, 1757, representations were made to the Town 
uncil of Cranston, by James Briggs, Jr., Joshua 
rlingame, of Cranston, Benjamin Fiske, of Scitu- 
, and Daniel Colvin, of Coventry, that James 
iggs, Sr., “is now grown very ancient, decrippled 
helpless, and much impaired in his eyesight, 
erstanding and memory.” The council appointed 
grandson, Moses Briggs, guardian. James Briggs, 
, died in 1757, and his will, dated March 20, 1755, 
s proved August 13, 1757. James Briggs married 
rah Wickes, daughter of John and Rose (Town- 
id) Wickes, and granddaughter of John and Eliza- 
h (Cole) Townsend, of Oyster Bay, L. I. She was 
s granddaughter of John Wickes, who was born in 
ines, Middlesex county, England, in 1609, and 
led for the American colonies in 1635. He was 
minent in the early controversies over Warwick, 
d the friend and partner of Samuel Gorton, whose 
rsecution by the Massachusetts authorities he 
red. He was later prominent in the Rhode Island 
lony, and served often in high public office. Sarah 
Vickes) Briggs died about 1755. 
TII) James (2) Briggs, son of James (1) and Sarah 
Wickes) Briggs, was a resident of Kingstown 
ingston) and of Providence, where he owned farm 
ids deeded him by his father and mother, to which 
added considerably by purchase. He was a prom- 
nt farmer. He married, and among his children 
s Jonathan Briggs, mentioned below. 
IV) Jonathan Briggs, son of James (2) Briggs, 
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was born in 1755. He was a life long resident of 
Warwick, R. I., where he died, December 23, 1837. 
He married Abigail Greene, of the famous Warwick 
Greenes, a descendant of Surgeon John Greene; she 
was born June 17, 1758, and died July 9, 1840, daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel and Alice (Lee) Greene. Jonathan 
Briggs served for a period of six years during the 
American Revolution with the Continental forces, 
participating in the battles of Germantown, Monmouth 
and Yorktown, and numerous lesser engagements. 
On his return to Rhode Island he followed agricul- 
tural pursuits until his death in 1838. 

(V) Wanton Briggs, son of Jonathan and Abigail 
(Greene) Briggs, was born in Warwick, R. I., and 
resided there all his life. He was a prosperous 
farmer and a well-known and eminently-respected 
member of the community. He was a staunch Baptist 
and an active worker in the church. Wanton Briggs 
married Mary Tift, daughter of Solomon Tift; she 
died at Voluntown, Conn., July 9, 1886, aged seventy-four 
years. Among their children was Olney, mentioned 
below. 

(VI) Deacon Olney Briggs, son of Wanton and 
Mary (Tift) Briggs, was born in Coventry, R. I., and 
was a farmer there until his death, He was one of 
the foremost members of the community, a leader in 
religious life, a man well-loved and deeply-respected 
for Christian integrity and goodness of his life. He 
was a deacon in the Baptist church for several decades, 
and an indefatigable worker in religious causes. Dea- 
con Olney Briggs married Eleanor Arnold, and they 
were the parents of the following children: 1. Doug- 
las T. 2, Arnold G., who sailed from Bristol for Cal- 
ifornia in 1849, joining the tide of westward emigra- 
tion to the gold fields. 3. Abigail, married Joseph 
Hart. 4. Curtis, died aged about thirty-five years. 5. 
Mary Estes, married Nathaniel Phillips. 6. Giles A., 
mentioned below. 7. Caroline Amanda, married Na- 
than Kenyon. Deacon Olney Briggs was active for 
seventy years in the Baptist church at Rice City and 
Hopkins Hollow, R. I., and at his death a beautiful 
tribute to his long and faithful service was paid him 
by his friends. - 

(VII) Giles Briggs, son of Deacon Olney and- 
Eleanor (Arnold) Briggs, was born in Coventry, 
R. I., in 1827. He passed the early years of his life 
on his father’s farm and at Phenix, R. I., where the 
family moved, and where he worked in a cotton mill 
a short time, later moving back to the farm. He 
attended the local schools during the winter months, 
after the custom of the period, and helped in the 
work of the farm during the summer. On attaining 
his majority he engaged in farming independently, 
and until his death was one of the leading agricul- 
turists of the surrounding country, 

Mr. Briggs married, December 26, 1852, Mary Ann 
Austin, daughter of Beriah and Phebe (Hopkins) 
Austin, born in Coventry, R. I., July 21, 1835, died 
October I9, 1915; and a descendant of several promi- 
nent old Rhode Island families. Mr. and Mrs. 
Briggs were the parents of eleven children: 1, Abbie 
E., who became the wife of George C. Blanchard, now 
deceased. 2. Curtis, died at the age of three months. 
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3. Lewis M., deceased. 4. Mary Josephine, now Mrs. 
Pierce Tuckerman, of Providence, R. I. 5. Frank H., 
who resides in Anthony, R. I. 6. Nellie G. (Mrs. 
George Bailey), of Whitinsville, Mass. 7. Florence 
C., who married the late Searles Capewell, and now 
resides at Anthony, R. I. 8. Ida A., wife of Ambrose 
H. Nicholas. 9. Arthur Briggs, of Providence, R. I. 
10. Jennie V. (Mrs. Erban Matteson), of Anthony, 
R. I. ir. Bertha P., died at the age of ten years. 

Giles Briggs died at his home at Anthony, R. I., 
July 15, 1902, aged seventy-five years. Mrs. Briggs 
devoted her life to her children and home. 


W. HERBERT CASWELL—This branch of the 
Caswell family represented by W. Herbert Caswell, 
of Narragansett Pier, R. I., a leading real estate 
operator, traces descent from Job Caswell, who was 
a freeman in Newport, R. I., in 1727, and a member of 
the Congregational church, as was his wife, Lydia. 
He died in November, 1774, she in December, 1760. 
They were the parents of John, mentioned below. 

(II) John Caswell, son of Job Caswell, was born 
in March, 1742, and died in South Kingston, in 1770. 
At the time of the Revolution he lived in Newport, 
but removed his family across the bay in a small boat, 
landing at what is now Narragansett Pier. He mar- 
ried, December 31, 1761, Hannah West, born in 1740, 
died August 3, 1775. John and Hannah (West) Cas- 
well were the parents of John, mentioned below. 

(III) John (2) Caswell, son of John (1) Caswell, 
died in 1812. He married Mary Tefft, born Febru- 
ary 4, 1772, daughter of Gardiner Tefft, a soldier of 
the Revolution. She died February 9, 1819, leaving 
children: John West, of further mention; Gardiner, 
Reuben, Waity, Mary and Hannah. 

(1V) John West Caswell, son of John (2) Caswell, 
was born in South Kingston, R. I., January 10, 1702, 
and died July 30, 1867. He was a farmer of South 
Kingston. He married, in 1815, Hannah Bush Tefft, 
born in 1797, died in 1852, daughter of Daniel and 
Sarah (Hazard) Tefft, the last named a first cousin 
of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of 
Lake Erie. They were the parents of seven chil- 
dren, all now deceased: Stephen Tefft, married Susan 
Kenyon; Daniel Tefft, married Abby Hazard Tefft; 
Mary Ann, born February 29, 1824, unmarried; John 
H., builder and proprietor of the “Metatoxet House” 
at Narragansett Pier until his death in 1904, the last 
of the old time hotel keepers at the pier, married 
Abby A. Eaton; William Gardiner, of further men- 
tion; Caroline Amelia, married Jeremiah Slocum 
Briggs; Thomas Arnold, married Clara Watson. 

(V) William Gardiner Caswell, son of John West 
Caswell, was born February 11, 1828, and died at 
Narragansett Pier, R. I., July 16, 18096. He was a 
farmer, later a partner with his brother John H. in a 
grocery and dry goods store in Kingston, subsequently 
became proprietor of the Mansion House at Narra- 
gansett Pier, when that place sprang into prominence. 
He also built the Mt. Hope Hotel at the Pier, was 
its proprietor until 1889, then sold out and retired 
after a lifetime of success. He was a Republican in 
politics, was a member and president of the Town 
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Council of South Kingston, represented South Kin 
ton in the State Senate for a number of years, 
a notary public until his death; captain of a compa 
of Rhode Island Militia during the Civil War; 
deputy sheriff of Washington county, residing at { 
county jail at Kingston Hill; a member of H 
Lodge, No. 25, Free and Accepted Masons; H 
Valley Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; and of | 
John’s Commandery, Knights Templar. William © 
Caswell married Sallie Carpenter Gardiner, born 
the Rowland Robinson house in that part of Nart 
gansett known as Boston Neck, October 26, 18 
died April 15, 1908, daughter of Rowland F. Gardin 
a farmer of South Kingston. Mr. and Mrs. Casw 
were the parents of a son, W. Herbert, of furtH 
mention, and a daughter, Addie Helena; they @ 
unmarried and reside together at Narragansett Pi 
R. I., there maintaining a beautiful home. 
(VI) W. Herbert Caswell, son of William Gari 
ner Caswell, was born at the homestead in Sou 
Kingston, R. I., November 22, 1859. He was ed 
cated in the public schools in South Kingston a: 
Narragansett Pier, finishing his courses at East Gree 
wich Academy. His father was owner of the 
Hope Hotel, at Narrangsett Pier, and until 1889 w 
its proprietor, his son becoming his assistant, first — 
clerk three years, then for five years was manage 
1885-89. The hotel was then sold, Mr. Caswell, # 
elder, retiring from all business activity, Mr. Caswe 
the younger, opening a clothing store at Narraga 
sett Pier, and conducting it for one year. He th 
retired fromi mercantile life, and from that time un 
the present he has been Heavily engaged in real esta 
operations. He maintains unusually finely equipp 
and handsome offices on Exchange place, and is # 
central figure in all the important real estate tran 
actions involving Narragansett Pier or Washing 
county property, and from his office at the P 
transacts a very large business. His operatiot 
cover the territory between the Hope Valley, Ea 
Greenwich and Westerly, in addition to his local bu 
iness; his office also conducts an insurance depar 
ment, writing all forms of fire, life, accident, inder 
nity and automobile. ~ 4 
Mr. Caswell was the first elected town clerk 
Narragansett Pier, after its separation from Sow 
Kingston, in 1888, and from March 22 of that ye 
until the present, 1919, he has held that office contin 
ously. He was first elected clerk of the Court © 
Common Pleas, and of the Supreme Court for Was! 
ington county, and has been clerk of the ot 
courts in said county since 1892, twenty-seven yea 
the different courts now having been merged into fl 
Superior Court. Mr. Caswell is a member of 
Narragansett Park Commission. Other business ¢ 
terprises with which he is connected are the She 
Casino Company, of which he is director, secret 
and treasurer;. and The Griffin-Browning Ice Cor 
pany, of which he is secretary, treasurer and ee 
both of these being Narragansett Pier Corporation 
For two years he was commodore of the Wakefie 
Yacht Club. Since 1888 he has been a notary pul 
lic; since 1892 a commissioner of deeds. He is 


ember of Mt. Hope Lodge, No. 25, Free and Ac- 
pted Masons; Hope Valley Chapter, Royal Arch 
asons; the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Ancient Order of United Workmen; and the 
yal Arcanum. He is vestryman of St. Peter’s 
otestant Episcopal Church, and interested in all 
rward movements. He is a man of quiet life and 
fined tastes, loves the artistic and the beautiful, his 
me and his offices reflecting the tastes of their 
ner for the finer things of life. His chief recrea- 
m is sailing in his motor boat and automobiling, 
ing very enthusiastic in both diversions. 


WALTER MOWRY OLNEY, one of the most 
fluential citizens of Chepachet, R. I., where he has 
ld many positions of responsibility and trust and 
ere he is engaged in the real estate, lumber and 
rming business on a large scale, is a member of 
family which for generations has been identified 
ith the State of Rhode Island, and has been repre- 
nted here by many men who have stood high in 
le esteem of the community and rendered notable 
rvices to the State. It was founded in this country 
a very early date in Colonial history, the progeni- 
t having been one of the first settlers of Rhode 
land. 
(1) Thomas Olney, founder of the family in this 
fate, was a native of England, and came to Salem, 
assachusetts, in 1635. He was one of the followers 
‘Roger Williams, taking the same stand as did that 
markable man on the question of religious belief, 
ud suffering with him many persecutions on the 
tt of his fellow-colonists, and eventually virtual 
nishment. He was one of those who came with 
oger Williams and made the settlement at Provi- 
nce, in 1636, and became a prominent man in the 
uthful community. 

(II) Epenetus Olney, son of Thomas Olney, was 
orn in England, in 1634, and was probably less than 
year old when his parents brought him to this coun- 
-y. He inherited his father’s vigorous and energetic 
haracter, and took a conspicuous part in the life of 
1e colony and had considerable hand in the admin- 
stration of its affairs. He was a member of the 
-own Council at Providence and of the Colonial 
Assembly. Epenetus Olney married Mary Whipple, 
nd they were the parents of the following children: 
Mary, James, Sarah, Epenetus, Jr., mentioned below; 
ohn, Mercy, Thomas and Lydia. 

(III) Epenetus (2) Olney, son of Epenetus (1) 
nd Mary (Whipple) Olney, was born January 18, 
675, at Providence, R. I., and died there September 
7, 1740. He owned a large tract of land, which 
somprised a part of the sites of the present Glocester 
ind Burrillville, and was a well-known man in the 
sommunity. He married Mary Williams, grand- 
jaughter of Roger Williams, and they were the par- 
snts of the following children: James, Charles, Jo- 
seph, mentioned below; Anthony, Mary, Amey, Anna, 
Martha, and Freeborn. 

(1V) Joseph Olney, son of Epenetus (2) and Mary 
(Williams) Olney, was born at Glocester, in the year 
1710, and made that place his home during the re- 
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mainder of his life. He married Esther Smith, and 
they were the parents of five children, as follows: 
John, mentioned below; Docas, Stephen, Nathan, and 
Jeremiah. 

(V) John Olney, eldest child of Joseph and Esther 
(Smith) Olney, was born at Glocester, June 22, 1747. 
He resided at that place, and was a young man ‘at 
the time of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
He joined the force of patriots who first oppossed 
themselves to British arms, and saw service in the war 
that followed, being present at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, His death occurred September 17, 1797. John 
Olney married Lydia Steere, a member of a very 
prominent Rhode Island family, which is mentioned 
elsewhere in this work, and a daughter of Jonah 
and Lydia (Whipple) Steere. Mrs. Olney died Sep- 
tember 16, 1828. To them were born eight children, 
as follows: Anne, James, Esther, Stephen, Joseph, 
George, Ziba, mentioned below; and Elizabeth. 

(VI) Ziba Olney, son of John and Lydia (Steere) 
Olney, was born January 2, 1783, at Glocester, where 
he continued to live during his entire life. He was 
a man of enterprise and intelligence and became a 
well-known citizen in that place, where he was 
engaged in succesful agricultural operations. His 
death occurred at his home in Glocester, December 
5, 1871. Ziba Olney married (first) Anna Aldrich and 
(second) Prudence Baker. He was the father of the 
following children: Lydia, born April 5, 1810, and 
became the wife of Charles A. Slocum, and one of her 
sons was the late Ziba O. Slocum, at one time 
Attorney-General of Rhode Island; George, men- 
tioned below; Sarah A., born February 27, 1820, died 
at the age of twelve years. 

(VII) George Olney, son of Ziba Olney, was born 
December 31, 1811, at Glocester, R. I. Following 
in the footsteps of his father, he became a successful 
farmer, his property being located in the eastern part 
of Glocester township. He was, however, a very 
enterprising man, and in addition to his farming oper- 
ated a saw mill. He was a natural inventive genius 
and was capable of turning his hand to almost any 
kind of mechanical work, and gained a wide reputa- 
tion throughout the community for his skill in this 
line. He was recognized as a man of the greatest 
integrity and honor, and was much esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens generally. His death occurred August 
10, 1871. Mr. Olney married Waity M. Smith, who 
survived him, and they were the parents of the fol- 
lowing children: Joseph S., mentioned below; James 
B., born January 14, 1845, who became a farmer at 
Glocester, and married (first) Minerva Keach, who 
died in 1873, and (second) Ellea Baker, by whom he 
had the following children: Emma, Lula, Waity, 
George, Alva, Ellabell, Ralph and Sandy. 

(VIII) Joseph S. Olney, son of George and Waity 
M. (Smith) Olney, was born April 14, 1835, at Gloces- 
ter. Like his ancestor, for a number of generations, 
Mr. Olney devoted himself to farming during his 
entire life in his native region. He was a well-known 
man in Glocester, and enjoyed the esteem and effec- 
tion of his fellow-citizens in an unusual degree. Jo- 
seph L. Olney married, February 13, 1853, Amey S. 
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Randall, born May 30, 1834, in the township of Johns- 
ton, R. I., a daughter of Augustus and Lydia (Smith) 
Randall. To Mr. and Mrs. Olney the following chil- 
dren were born: 1. Louisa, born April 14, 1854; 
married, Feby. 25, 1872, David Youngs, a farmer of 
North Kingston, to whom she has borne the follow- 
ing children: Cora M., deceased; Marion L., David, 
Edwin O., Ziba O., and Fannie R. 2. Waity, born 
Oct. 4, 1855, died June 25, 1876, in her twenty-first 
year. 3. George A., born March to, 1857, died Nov. 
23, 1873. 4. Walter Mowry, mentioned below. 5. 
Martin B., born July 5, 1862; was engaged in mining 
in Montana, where he was killed in an accident, Aug. 
28, 1806. 6. William F., born Jan. 4, 1866; married 
(first) Rosa Daniels, and (second) Ernestine Mowry, 
and is the father of two children: Walter E. and 
Arthur F» 7, Sarah S., born July 14, 1868; married, 
February 2, 1891, Henry M. Paine, of Chepachet, 
R. I., to whom she has borne the following children: 
Edna, Ruth O., Alcy M., and Henry Mowry, Jr. 8. 
Fannie, born April 4, 1871; married, in Nov., 1895, 
Justin Stone, of Los Angeles, Cal., to whom she has 
borne two children: Robert O., and Donald J., born 
Dec. 24, 1906. 9. Joseph, born Aug. 25, 1873, died 
Jany. 10, 1875. to, Lydia, born May 19, 1876; became 
the wife of John Steere, of Gloucester, to whom 
she has borne seven children: Amey, Helen, John P., 
Mary S., Louise M., George O., and Walter Mowry 
Olney. 

(1X) Walter Mowry Olney, son of Joseph S. and 
Amey S. (Randall) Olney, was born February 1, 
1860, at. Glocester. His childhood was spent on his 
father’s farm, and most of his time was given to aid- 
ing the elder man in the work about the place. His 
educational advantages were exceedingly meager, but 
Mr. Olney is one of those characters which are 
keenly observant and he has learned much in the hard 
school of experience, especially about that all impor- 
tant subject, his fellow-men. He continued to reside 
with his parents until the time of his marriage, and 
as a youth was employed by the neighboring farmers, 
so that he gained a wide and extensive knowledge 
of this subject and became well skilled in agricul- 
tural methods generally. At the time of his marriage 
he purchased his present farm and has here resided 
continuously up to the present time. This property 
was naturally a fertile one and he developed and cul- 
tivated it until he brought it to a highly productive 
state, and for a time carried on successful farming 
operations here. In the year 1890, however, he 
engaged in the business of getting out fire wood from 
his property and selling it to the surrounding com- 
munities, and this business grew so rapidly that he 
decided to devote. his time principally to it. He 
began to use a portable mill in his work, and pur- 
chasing standing timber in this region he rapidly 
reduced it to marketable sizes. He has employed at 
times more than twenty-five hands in this work, and 
is now associated with J. Oscar Ballou, of Pascoag, 
under the firm name of Olney & Ballou. Of recent 
years he has also become interested in the develop- 
ment of real estate in this community, and now does 
a large business in this line. He has not, however, 
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entirely given up his farming, and his place is © 
garded as one of the well conducted properties in t 
region, and it is also, undoubtedly, one of the mi 
picturesquely situated hereabouts. Mr. Olney 
erected all of the buildings which now stand on } 
land, including his charming dwelling house. N 
Olney is one of those men who are instinctively inté 
ested in the welfare of the communities where th 
reside, and he has given no little time and energy 
the conduct of public affairs. He is a Republican / 
his politics, and has identified himself closely w 
the local organization of his party, which has elect} 
him to a number of important offices on its tick) 
In 1902 he was chosen a member of the Town Cow 
cil and continued to serve on that body for eig 
years, proving himself a capable and efficient pub 
officer. Later he was the Republican candidate f 
State Senator, but was defeated in the election 
followed. He is a member of the Fire Depart 
Board, and is a trustee of the Chepachet Cemet 
Association. ; 

Walter M. Olney married (first) October 11, 188 
Mrs. Betsy Jane (Gay) Bowen, widow of Hen 
Bowen. Her death occurred August 6, 1899. 
July 26, 1900, Mr. Olney married (second) Rw 
Frances Bowen, of Glocester. & 


JACOB MANCHESTER—The name Manches 
is of local derivation, meaning “of Manchester.” 
is unusual to find representatives of the larger cit 
as the natural tendency was rather to come to thet 
than to leave them. Hence many little towns, vi 
lages, corners and communities are the fruitful pa 
ents of surnames. 

The surname Manchester is probably as old, 
nearly so, as the town from which it was taken, anc 
as is usually the case in a cognomen of that sort, 
has differed very slightly in orthography to the pres 
ent day. 

Arms—Quarterly, first and fourth, argent thre 
lozenges conjoined, in fesse gules within a bordul 
sable for Montagu; second and third or, an eagle di 
played vert, beaked and membered gules, for Mont! 
ermer. q 

Crest—A griffin’s head couped, wings expanded o 
gorged with a collar argent, charged with thre 
lozenges gules. ‘ 

Supporters—Dexter, an heraldic antelope or, armei 
tufted and hoofed argent; sinister a griffin or, gorge 


with a collar as the crest. 
Motto—Disponendo me, no mutando me.. 


Its earliest known form is Manchestre, represente 
by John de Manchestre, who lived in the county ¢ 
York in the reign of Edward II. John Mancheste 
is found in the Close Rolls of Henry VI.’s reigt 
there is a Richard Manchester, of Ratcliffe, in th 
public records of 1671; and a Sarah Manchester, 
Manchester, in 1676. ae 

Its representatives, though of a small family, hay 
a large part in all the great historical events of En 
land and America. They were pioneers and builder: 
doctors of medicine, solemn dignitaries of the ‘lav 
gallant soldiers and famous scientists, and busineg 
men that knew no peers. 

(1) The immigrant ancestor of the branch of th 

? 
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anchester family treated in this article, Thomas 
anchester, was born in England, where he spent 
e earlier years of his life. He took passage for this 
untry late in 1638, and became a resident of 
‘ew Haven, Conn., in 1639, one year after the plant- 
g of that colony. Shortly afterward, however, he 
moved to Portsmouth, R. I., and there spent the 
mainder of his life. He is mentioned in the land 
cords of that town, January 25, 1655, when he and 
is wife sold to one Thomas Wood twelve acres 
f land, but there .is evidence that he had lived in 
ortsmouth or the vicinity for some years previous to 
e latter date. A grant of eight acres of land was 
ade to Thomas Manchester at Portsmouth, Decem- 
er 10, 1657, and during the same year he sold to 
ichard Sisson one three-hundredth rights in Canoni- 

t and Dutch islands. On July 9, 1691, a short time 
efore his death, he granted to his son John his man- 
on house and lands at Portsmouth, except the place 
the lower end of the grounds then in possession of 
is son Thomas, all of his personal effects including 
ttle, tools, etc., one-half to be his at the death of 
e grantor and the other half at the death of grantor’s 
ife, mother of grantee, providing he pay to the sons 
“homas, William and Stephen, ten shillings each; to 
ob twenty shillings; and to the daughters Mary and 
lizabeth, ten shillings each. Thomas Manchester 
ied in 1691, and his wife followed him two years 
ter in 1693. Children: Thomas, born about 1650; 
illiam, mentioned below; John, George, Stephen, 
ob, Mary, Elizabeth. 

(II) William Manchester, son of Thomas Man- 
hester, was born in 1654, probably in the vicinity of 
ottsmouth, and resided at Tiverton, R. I[., in 1718. 

e was one of the public-spirited and prominent men 
f his day. He was admitted a freeman in 1675. 
here is a record that he with others purchased, March 
, 1680, of Governor Josiah Winslow, land at Pocas- 
et, and became the owner of five of the thirty 
ares. He was one of the organizers of the town 
f Tiverton, March 2, 1692. In his will, dated Sep- 
mber 27, 1716, and proved November 3, 1718, he 
at his lands at Tiverton to his son John, and made 
ther legacies to his wife and children, to be paid by 
ohn as administrator. He left a large estate for 
hat early date, it being appraised at £1,586. He 
aarried Mary Cook, a daughter of John and Mary 
Borden) Cook, and she died in 1716. His children 
vere: John, mentioned below; William, Mary, Sarah, 
Yeborah, Elizabeth, Margaret, Amey, Susanna, Re- 
cca, Thomas. 

(IIT) John Manchester, son of William and Mary 
Cook) Manchester, was born in 1695. He lived at 
iverton all of his life, and married, June 22, 1718 
719, Phebe Gray. Children, all born at Tiverton: 
Nilliam, Feby. 9, 1719-1720; Philip, Feby. 11, 1722; 
ohn, Feby. 12, 1724; Mary, Jany. 23, 1726; John, 
ipril 17, 1728; Isaac, mentioned below. 

(IV) Captain Isaac Manchester, son of John Man- 
hester, was born at Tiverton, R, I., June 27, 1731. 
Je married (first), November 1, 1750, Abigail Brown; 
second), April 9, 1769, Deborah, daughter of Thomas 
Sook. He had eight children, all by his first wife, 
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and all born at Tiverton: Phillip, born Aug. 23, 1751; 
Sarah, Oct. 1, 1753; Isaac, mentioned below; Thomas, 
April 5, 1759; Abraham, Aug. 8, 1761; John, July to, 
1764; Phebe, Aug. 22, 1766; Abigail, Feby. 9, 1760. 

(V) Isaac (2) Manchester, the third son of Captain 
Isaac (1) Manchester, was born at Tiverton, R. 1., 
August 4, 1756. His wife, Alice (Tabor) Manches- 
ter, whom he married May 11, 178—, was a daughter 
of Jacob and Susanna Tabor. Jacob Tabor was son 
of Thomas and Mary (Thompson) Tabor. Mary 
Thompson was the daughter of John and Mary 
(Cook) Thompson. Mary Cook was daughter of 
Francis Cook, who came over in the “Mayflower.” 

Isaac and Alice (Tabor) Manchester had the fol- 
lowing children, all of whom were born at Tiverton, 
as follows: John, May to, 1783; Otis, Jany. 28, 1786, 
died April 26, 1788; Lucy, born March 26, 1788; married 
a Mr. Hammond; Robert, born Aug. 21, 1790; Isaac, 
born Sept. 21, 1792; Otis, born March 17, 1795; Wil- 
lard, born May 12, 1797; George, born Aug. 20, 1799; 
Humphrey, born Aug. 10, 1803; Jacob, mentioned 
below; Eli, born Oct. 21, 1808. 

(VI) Jacob Manchester, a son of Isaac (2) and his 
wife, Alice (Tabor) Manchester, was born at Tiver- 
ton, R. I., May 2, 1806, on the old homestead which 
had for generations been the seat of the family in that 
vicinity. He attended the public schools of Tiver- 
ton until he reached the age of twelve years, and 
then left home to go to Providence, R. I., there to 
study the science of surveying under the immediate 
tuterage of his brother Robert, who was at that time 
well known in surveying and civil engineering circles 
throughout the State. Jacob Manchester became quite 
proficient in this profession in a short time, and fol- 
lowed it with varying degrees of success until he 
became interested in and learned the trade of car- 
penter. This trade he followed with uniformly good 
fortune for some years, finally forming a partnership 
with Albert Dailey, of Providence, and engaging in 
the lumber business, with headquarters and yards on 
Dyer street, under the firm name of Manchester & 
Dailey. This firm continued until 1840, when Mr. 
Manchester left it to enter business as a dealer in 
tuilders’ supplies, including soon after the handling 
of coal, and thus became one of the first coal dealers 
in the city. His offices at that time were on the Dor- 
rance street wharf. He took as a partner, in 1846, 
William H. Hopkins, and the firm name became Man- 
chester & Hopkins. When G. P. Pomroy and John 
H. Hopkins were later admitted, the name was again 
changed to Manchester, Hopkins & Company. He 
continued as the active head of this business until his 
death. 

Mr. Manchester was a selfmade- man in every sense 
the word implies. He began life with only a rudimen- 
tary education, and entered business with practically 
no capital except that which he was able to gather 
together through his own exertions. He became well 
known and popular throughout the city because of 
his honest dealings. He was honorable, enterprising 
and progressive in all walks of life, and eminently 
successful in business because of his high and well 
practiced principles, combined with a keenness and 
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far-sightedness always chief among his characteris- 
tics. The long up-hill fight that he encountered at the 
beginning of his career would have been more than 
sufficient to sour the nature of many another man, 
but it had the effect of making Mr. Manchester only 
more patient of the faults of others, and more tol- 
erant of the adversities of life. 

In politics, he was a pronounced Republican, taking 
a large interest in the affairs and government of his 
State and city, although the great amount of time 
and attention his business demanded prevented him 
from availing himself of the opportunities to fill the 
various public offices frequently offered him. He 
was one of the early members of the old Providence 
Fire Company. 

He married (first) in Providence, R. I., September 
3, 1827, Caroline Pettis, who was born September 109, 
1806, and died June 6, 1838. He married (second), 
December 25, 1838, Thankful Stevens, daughter of 
Samuel and Abigail (Hilliard) Stevens, born at 
Barnstable, Mass., September 25, 1817, and died 
at her home on Friendship street, Providence, Sep- 
tember 15, 1892. She was a devout member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church on Chestnut street. 

Jacob Manchester died at his home in Providence, 
June 29, 1871, at the age of sixty-five years, and is 
buried in the North Burying Grounds, in the latter 
city. Children by first wife, born in Providence: 1. 
Caroline Frances, born Sept. 14, 1828, died Aug. 18, 
1904; married Norval B. Lamb. 2. William Dart, 
born March 13, 1834, died Aug. 1, 1877, in Chicago. 
3. Mary Ann, born May 31, 1838, died Oct. 1, 1838. 
Children by second wife: 4. Daughter, born March 
15, 1840, died same day. 5. Lucy Hammond, born 
Sept. 22, 1841, died March 8, 1846. 6. Jacob, Jr., 
born July 24, 1843, died Feby. 14, 1846. 7. Emma 
Louise, mentioned below. 8. Mary Simmons, born 
Dec. 26, 1849. 9. Walter Howland, mentioned below. 
10. Eleanor Lewis, born March 1, 1855, died Sept. 15, 
1858. 11. Willard, mentioned below. ~ 

(VII) Emma Louise Manchester, daughter of Jacob 
Manchester and his wife, Thankful (Stevens) Man- 
chester, was born at Providence, R. I., July 29, 1846. 
She and her sister, Mary Simmons Manchester, 
reside at No. 152 Adelaide avenue, Providence, in 
the section known as Elmwood. They are prominent 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church, Misses 
Emma L. and Mary Simmons Manchester are mem- 
bers of both the Rhode Island Woman’s Club and 
Elmwood Woman’s Club. Miss Emma L. Manches- 
ter has been a member of the board of the Providence 
Children’s Friends’ Society for over forty years; was 
manager many years and is now vice-president of the 
same. 

(VII) Walter Howland Manchester, son of Jacob 
Manchester, was born in Providence, R. I., August 16, 
1851. He received his early education in the public 
schools of his native town, and later entered and 
graduated from Scofield’s Commercial College. He 
entered the employ of Manchester & Hopkins as a 
salesman at the age of eighteen years, continuing with 
that firm until 1878, when he became a partner in the 
firm of Manchester & Hudson, dealers in masons’ and 
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builders’ supplies, and located in Point street, ne 
the Point street bridge. In 1910 Mr. Manchest 
arose to the presidency of the company, when it we 
incorporated under the laws of Rhode Island, ar 
holds that position to-day. Since his entrance int 
the firm the business has prospered exceedingly, an 
Mr. Manchester is known as one of the foremost and 
progressive of Providence business men and mer 
chants. 

He is equally prominent socially; a member 
What Cheer Lodge, No. 21, Ancient Free and At 
cepted Masons; of Providence Chapter, No. 1, Roysz 
Arch Masons; of Providence Council, No. 1, Roys 
and Select Masters; of Calvary Commandery, Ne 
13, Knights Templar; Palestine Temple, Nobles « 
the Mystic Shrine; and Rhode Island Consistor 
(thirty-second degree). : 

Mr. Manchester married (first), December 31, 187 
Ida Davis, daughter of James and julia (Sherman), 
Davis. She died September 8, 1905. Children: {| 
Child, died in infancy. 2. Ida Louise, born Oct. & 
1875; died Feby. 15, 1878. 3. Edith Howland, maj 
ried Thomas J. Griffin, now of Abington, Mass., ar 
has had children: Thomas J., died in infancy; Dé 
borah Manchester; Thomas J. (2nd), and Edi 
Amanda Griffin. Bertha Simmons married J. Forre 
Perkins, of Providence. Mr. Manchester marrié 
(second), March 19, 1907, Ella (Patton) Bardeet 
widow of Bernard Bardeen, and a daughter of Lo 
enzo Patton. 

(VII) Willard Manchester, son of Jacob Manche 
ter, was born at Providence, R. L., July 27, 1857. H 
was educated in the Providence public schools. H 
was for years in the office of Manchester & Hudso: 
and later engaged in the insurance business. He die 
at his home in Providence, May 1, 1910. He marrieé 
Vesta Louise Trescott, and they had four childre 
1. Raymond Lindumon, born April 14, 1881, die 
April 12, 1893. 2. Helen Louise, born April 10, 188; 
3. Ruth Frances, born May 22, 1886; married Howar 
W. Congdor, April 7, 1915; died Jany. 16, 1916. 
Lewis Trescott, born Oct. 13, 1887, died in infancy} 


HORACE BROWNING KNOWLES—For mor 
than half a century the name of Knowles has beet 
prominently identified with the undertaking busines} 
of Providence, being represented here by Horace E 
and Ellmer F. Knowles, father and son, who sut 
ceeded one another as the head of the large estab 
lishment here. Since the death of the latter the busi 
ness has passed into the hands of his son, Horace 
Knowles, and his son-in-law, Harold F. Sanderson 
It was founded in Providence in the year 1854 b 
Horace Browning Knowles, a son of John and Han 
nah Knowles, of Hopkinton, R. I., where he wa 
born, January 27, 1824. The Knowles family i 
Rhode Island has figured prominently in Colonia 
and State history since the second half of the seven 
teenth century. Henry Knowles, immigrant anceste 
and progenitor of all of the family of ancient date i 
Rhode Island, came from London, England, to Ports: 
mouth, R. I., arriving on April 15, 1635. Of his thre 


ms only one, William Knowles, lived to perpetuate 
F line. 

William Knowles, born in 1645, was a resident of 
arwick, and of South Kingstown, where he was 
tive in official life for several decades, serving as 
puty to the General Assembly in 1706 and 1707. 
is sons, with the exception of John, who removed 
Richmond, were residents of South Kingstown. 
hrough John Knowles descended the Knowles of 
ichmond and Hopkinton, of which the late Horace 
. Knowles was a descendant. 

Horace B. Knowles attended the Hopkinton 
hools, both public and private, until 1842, and then 
came an apprentice in the establishment of a cabi- 
tmaker, where he learned the trade and became an 
cpert workman. He continued in this line until 1854, 
d then accepted the appointment as manager of 
e undertaking department of Cleveland Brothers of 
tovidence, then an important house. Mr. Knowles 
nducted his department with great skill and sagacity 
r thirteen years, from 1854 to 1867, and then re- 
gned, having decided to employ his skill and busi- 
Ss genius on his own account. For seven years 
ter leaving the firm of Cleveland Brothers he con- 
acted an undertaking business in Providence in 
ssociation with James Boyce, the firm being known 
; Knowles & Boyce, but in 1874 this partnership was 
ssolved, and Mr. Knowles continued his enterprise 
one. After a number of years he admitted his son 
Ilmer F. to partnership. The latter eventually 
came his father’s successor. 

Horace B. Knowles was the first man in Providence 
) gain an expert knowledge of and to practice the 
t of embalming. In fact, modern methods of under- 
king in this city may be said to have had their 
ginnings with Horace B. Knowles. Broad-minded 
d progressive, upright and honorable, he gave to 
s calling a new dignity and a high purpose which 
rried him through his responsible duties with the 
ast possible obtrusion or display. His successors 
ve followed in his footsteps, and the business which 
known as Horace B. Knowles Sons, Incorporated, 
d which is the largest of the kind in the State is 
tried on in the most progressive manner. Every 
vention known to modern undertaking has been 
yplied to its conduct and a mortuary chapel has 
en added to the establishment at No. 187 Benefit 
treet. Every detail of the surroundings reflect dig- 
ty and good taste, and the ability and high reputa- 
on both of its founder, his capable successor and 
nm, and the present able owners and managers. 
Horace Browning Knowles was always active in 
mneral affairs in addition to the carrying on of his 
n great business. He was elected the first presi- 
nt of the New England Undertakers’ Association 
1868. This organization, now merged with the 
assachusetts undertakers, was the first of its kind 
New England, and the second in the entire world. 
s in his private business, so in his public life, Hor- 
e B. Knowles was progressive, public-spirited and 
yal. He met every obligation of his life fairly, and 
ile modest and quiet by nature he shirked no duty 
d left a record of tasks well performed and a busi- 
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ness greatly advanced from the conditions which had 
prevailed when he entered it. Although a man of 
more than seventy-eight years when he laid aside 
life’s burden, he continued at the head of the business 
which he had founded up to the last, and while many 
years have elapsed since his death in 1902, his oe 
still pervades the work of his successors. 

Ellmer F. Knowles, son of Horace Browning ane 
Eliza Mary Knowles, was born September 5, 1850, 
in Providence, and died there August 28, 1918, after 
a short illness contracted in his summer home in 
Maine. He was educated in the Providence schools, and 
completed his studies at the Scholfield Commercial 
School from which he was graduated. As a young 
man he became associated with his father in the lat- 
ter’s undertaking business here, and during the years 
of preparatory training for greater responsibilities 
attended full courses of study and was graduated 
from the United States College of Embalming. As 
his father advanced in years the younger man naturally 
shouldered the heavier burdens of the business and 
finally became its head upon his father’s death. In 
1902 he admitted his son, Horace E. Knowles, to 
partnership, and this continued until 1909, when the 
business was incorporated under the name of Hor- 
ace B. Knowles’ Sons, Incorporated, at which time 
Harold F. Sanderson was admitted to the business. 

Mr. Knowles was a member of Nestell Lodge, No. 
37, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons; Providence 
Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons; Providence 
Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters; Calvary 
Commandery, No. 13, Knights Templar; Palestine 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, and had attained to the thirty-second degree 
in the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. In his youth 
Mr. Knowles enlisted in the First Regiment of Light 
Infantry, with which he served twelve years, later 
continuing his connection through membership in the 
Veterans’ Association until his death. He was fond 
of the sports of forest and stream, and maintained 
a summer home at Bridgeton, Me. He was a man of 
genial manner and a cheerful disposition and was 
always ready to enjoy the lighter side of life. He 
was a capable, earnest and sympathetic business man, 
holding closely to the ideals of his father, which 
have also become those of the present management. 

Ellmer F. Knowles married, June 12, 1874, Ella 
Frances Evans, a daughter of Charles Henry and 
Caroline (Jones) Evans, of Nantucket, Mass., where 
the former was engaged in the whaling business, 
and was a skilled mariner. Mr. and Mrs. Knowles 
were the parents of the following children: 1. Hor- 
ace Ellmer, mentioned below. 2. Alice Ella, who mar- 
ried Harold F. Sanderson, of further mention. 

Horace Ellmer Knowles, son of Ellmer F. and Ella 
Frances (Evans) Knowles, and grandson of Horace 
Browning Knowles, was born October 6, 1878, at 
Providence. He attended the public schools of the 
city, and on completing his studies entered business 
life in association with his father and grandfather, the 
three generations of the family remaining in partner- 
ship until the death of Horace B. Knowles in 1902. 
Horace Ellmer Knowles entered the business as office 
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assistant, was admitted as partner at the time of the 
death of his grandfather, and since the demise of his 
father has become its active head. He has devoted 
his life to the great family enterprise and has famili- 
arized himself with its every detail. His devotion 
and loyalty to high ideals are a potent factor in its 
present success and high standing. He is a promi- 
nent member of the Masonic order and belongs to 
Corinthian Lodge, No. 27, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, being past master; Providence Chapter, No. 
1, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, Royal 
and Select Masters; Calvary Commandery, No. 13, 
Knights Templar, and Palestine Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He is 
also a member of the Rhode Island Consistory, An- 
cient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

Mr. Knowles married, January 22, 1908, Ann Mar- 
tin Parker, of Providence, and they are the parents 
of a daughter, Virginia, born September 17, 1909. 

Harold Frank Sanderson, member of the firm of 
Horace B. Knowles’ Sons, Incorporated, was born 
February 13, 1875, at Waterbury, Conn., and was 
educated in the public schools of that city. As a youth 
he obtained familiarity with the drug business, when 
ill-health compelled him to resign all active business 
responsibilities. In 1909 he became a partner in the 
present association and is now one of its active man- 
agers. For eight years Mr. Sanderson was a mem- 
ber of the First Regiment of Light Infantry, and for 
nine years of the First Regiment of Rhode Island 
National Guard. During the Spanish-American War 
he served in the First Regiment of Rhode Island Vol- 
unteers, with the rank of lieutenant, and is now a 
member of the Spanish-American War Veterans’ As- 
sociation. He is also a prominent Mason, and is 
affiliated with the What Cheer Lodge, No. 21, An- 
cient Free and Accepted Masons; Providence Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, Royal 
and Select Masters; St. John’s Commandery, Knights 
Templar; Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and the Rhode Island 
Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

Mr. Sanderson married, January 20, 1902, Alice 
Ella Knowles, daughter of Ellmer F. and granddaug- 
ter of Horace B. Knowles. 

It is an occurrence of sufficient rarity to excite 
comment, to find three consecutive generations of the 
same family in one business. The remarkable feature 
in this case is the fact that the sterling qualities of 
the founder of the business have been transmitted to 
his successors, and the successful accomplishment of 
the senior Mr. Knowles in building and maintaining 
on a high and modern level an establishment of the 
Knowles type has inspired the men in whose hands 
he left the guidance of his business to still higher 
achievements. The business integrity, the sterling 
worth, and the personal dignity of the successive heads 
of the firm have set a high standard among their asso- 
ciates in the business and professional world. 


WILLIAM WINSOR HOPKINS, junior member 
of the firm of Brown & Hopkins, who run the general 
store at Chepachet, R. I., and a man of influence in his 
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community, was born May 8, 1867, at Gloucester, R. I. 
He is a son of Thomas and Sarah Josephine (Winsor) 
Hopkins, old and highly respected residents of tha 
place. His father, Mr. Hopkins, Sr., was born Octobe 
22, 1829, at Cranston, R. I., but later came to Gloucester, 
where he passed the remainder of his life, and died 
March 23, 1897. He was engaged in the occupation of) 
farming for many years, and was highly successful i 
that line. He married Sarah Josephine Winsor, wht 
was born June 29, 1846, and who survives him, makin; 
her home at the present time at Chepachet. They were 
the parents of the following children: Hattie M., whe 
married Henry Lamb, of Providence, now deceased: 
William Winsor, with whose career we are here espe 
cially concerned; Ida B., who became the wife of Job 
W. Steere, of Burrillville, R. I., where she died Novem: 
ber 24, 1905; Minnie M., who became the wife of James 
Leon Brown, partner of Mr. Hopkins, whose sketch fol- 
lows; Ernest, who resides at Chepachet and is engaget 
in the lumber business here with his brother, William 
Winsor Hopkins; Flora, who became the wife of James 
L. Stott, of Gloucester, } 
William Winsor Hopkins received his education 2 
the public schools of Gloucester, R. I., after which he 
came to Chepachet, where he engaged in the lumber 
business, and also worked as a teamster in this region” 
for twenty years. He then purchased the interest oj 
Mr. Potter in the general store at Chepachet and became 
the partner of Mr. Brown, with whom he is still asso 
ciated. The business of this store is a large one, and it 
is now the most important establishment of. its kine 
in this region. Mr. Hopkins is also very active in pub 
lic affairs in this region, and is a staunch Republican 
in politics. He has served the community in the capac 
ity of assessor of taxes for the past ten years, and has 
given complete satisfaction to the entire community, 
political friend or foe alike, on account of the efficien 
manner in which he has handled this work. He is 
member of Chepachet Grange. He and his partner, Mr. 
Brown, are the representative business men of this to 
and stand high in the estimation of their fellow-citizens 
William Winsor Hopkins was united in marriage 
September 29, 1892, with Lillian Gustell Brown, a sistei 
of his partner, James Leon Brown. They are the pa 
ents of one child, Ella Maud, born May 15, 1807, and 4 
graduate of Pascoag (Rhode Island) High School. He 
has also adopted Robert H. Steere, his sister’s son, wh 
was born in 1902, and now attends the Moses Brown 
School at Providence. Mr. Hopkins is the owner of a 
large farm in this region, where he spends most of his 
leisure time. 


JAMES LEON BROWN, one of the proprietor, 
of the popular general store at Chepachet, R. I., anc 
member of the firm of Brown & Hopkins, is a native o1 
Gloucester, R. I., where his birth occurred December 14, 
1872. Mr. Brown is a son of James B. and Lucy Eller 
(Hopkins) Brown, of Foster, R. I. The elde 
Mr. Brown was a native of Gloucester, and for many 
years engaged in the lumber business there. Later i 
life he took up farming, which he continued until his 
death, October 6, 1904. He was a prominent man im 
Gloucester, and served on the Town Council there, anc 
also as overseer of the poor. He married (first) Caro- 
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ie Sprague, of that place, who died in the year 1866, 
d they were the parents of three children: Eugene 
, of Hopedale, Mass.; Frederick F., of Butte 
ty, Cal; and Nettie A., the wife. of Harry 
eere, whose death occurred April 13, 1914. James B. 
‘own married (second) Lucy Ellen Hopkins, of 
ster, R. I., whose death occurred March 31, 1890. Of 
is second union two children were born, as follows: 
lian Gustell, who became the wife of William Winsor 
opkins, and James Leon, with whose career we are 
re especially concerned. 

The early life of James Leon Brown was spent at his 
itive town of Gloucester, R. I., where his education was 
tained at the local grammar school. After completing 
s studies at that institution, he went to Spindalville, 
ass., where he secured a position with the West- 
tt Spindle Company, guiding spindles, and held 
at position for two years. He then returned to his 
yme at Gloucester, where he was engaged in farming 
rr one year, after which he formed a partnership with 
illiam Horton, of Providence, R. I., with whom he 
nducted a meat market. After five years of this busi- 
sss he returned to the farm, where he remained for 
ghteen months, and then purchased the general store at 
hepachet, from Mr. Reed, and continues in this busi- 
‘ss at the present time. He is a man of good judg- 
ent and wide business foresight, and under his man- 
rement his enterprise has grown until it is one of the 
ost important of-its kind in this region. He is a hard 
orker and devotes practically all of his time to running 
s business. Although. possessed of wide popularity 
vd the respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens, Mr. 
rown has never taken any prominent part in local 
fairs nor entered politics. 

James Leon Brown was united in marriage Septem- 
r 26, 1900, with Minnie M. Hopkins, of Chepachet, 
here she was born February 19, 1877, a daughter of 
homas and Sarah J. (Winsor) Hopkins. There have 
en no children born of this union, but Mr. and Mrs. 
rown have adopted Ruth Evelen Steere as their daugh- 
r. Their residence is at Chepachet, R. I. 


CHARLES EDMUND LONGLEY—Barely a half 
mtury of life was allotted to Charles Edmund Longley, 
it they were years gloriously spent, full of business 
1ccess and honorable effort as a citizen. Thrown upon 
Ss own resources in his youth, he rapidly developed a 
ebay business ability, and while yet a minor held 
portant managerial positions. He climbed the ladder 
= success swiftly and for many years he viewed life 
om an assured and eminent position. But there was 
ore of honorable achievement in his life than his rise 
the business world. He solved in his own circle the 
‘oblems arising between employer and employee, and 
all the ramifications of his large business the welfare 
| his employees was scrupulously regarded, and he was 
ked upon by them as their friend as well as their 
aployer. This friendly, personal relation broke down 
barriers, banished suspicion and distrust, and estab- 
hed a true spirit of cooperation which worked for the 
od of all. 
A successful business man, very popular with all 
sses, genial, generous and open-hearted, thoroughly 
ive to his responsibilities as a citizen, Mr. Longley 


was the ideal candidate, and as such attracted the 
envious eyes of the politicians who would have used 
his manly, personal qualities to further their own 
ends. Party leaders often importuned him to allow 
his name to be used as a candidate, the Governorship 
at one time being vigorously urged upon him. But 
never for an instant did he waver in his refusal to 
become a candidate for any public office, great or 
small, not that he lacked either patriotism or confi- 
dence in his own ability, but from a pure dislike for 
public office with its attendant obligation to sur- 
render so much of his personal independence and 
thought to conform to party needs. For he was not 
an opportunist, but held firmly to that which was 
right and as firmly opposed that which was wrong, 
party ties never binding his conscience. Hence he 
lived and died a private citizen, honored, respected 
and loved by all who knew him, his name a synonym 
for integrity in the business world, and for loyalty in 
his social and home circle. 

Paternally Mr. Longley was of the Maine branch of 
the Longley family, founded in Lynn, Mass., by Rich- 
ard Longley, in 1635. His maternal relationship was 
with the Swift family, another of New England’s 
old and honored families. The coat-of-arms of the 
Longley family is as follows: 


Arms—Quarterly—First and fourth, parti per fesse 
or and azure. Second and third, parti per pale argent 
and gules. The former on a chevron sable, three 
bezants or. The latter two chevronels. 

Crest—A lion sejant argent. 

Motto—Esse quam videri. 


Charles Edmund Longley was born in Sidney, Maine, 
in 1850, and died at his home, No. 87 Walcott street, 
Pawtucket, R. I., November 29, 1899. He was educated 
in the public schools of Sidney and at Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary at Kents Hill. In youth he was left an or- 
phan, dependent upon his own exertions, this condition, 
however, but stimulating his ambitions and nerving him 
for life’s battle. After completing his studies at Wes- 
leyan Seminary, he left the home of his youth, and in 
pursuit of his ambition to become a factor in the busi- 
ness world, located in Boston, Mass. He found employ- 
ment in a clothing store as clerk, and in the years that 
followed until 1876 he was engaged with several of the 
leading retail clothing firms of the city in more than 
ordinary capacity. He not only became thoroughly 
familiar with every detail of the clothing business, but 
he developed a method of salesmanship and a deport- 
ment toward customers that won him a standing with 
his employers and a popularity with the trade. He was 
devoted to the interests of his employers, and his change 
of firms was not that his services were not satisfactory, 
but were part of his plan of preparation, for the time 
he was resolved should come when he would be a pro- 
prietor. He was often promoted in rank and compen- 
sation, but the varied experiences of this period of his 
life were more valuable to him. 

In 1876 he collected his savings and decided the time 
was ripe to make his start in business for himself. He 
chose Providence, R. I., as a location, and there in 
association with George Talbot, of Brookline, Mass., 
he opened a retail clothing store, trading as the Boston 
and Providence Clothing Company. His Boston ex- 
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perience had admirably fitted him for his new respon- 
sibilities, and the new venture won instant public favor. 
But the store in Providence, successful as it was, did 
but pave the way to greater effort. His ambition was 
for a chain of stores and soon branches began to appear 
in other New England cities, until the company’s sign 
appeared over stores in Pawtucket, Woonsocket, R. I., 
Fall River and Worcester, Mass., New Haven, Hart- 
ford and New Britain, Conn. These were not small 
stores in obscure localities, but in the best locations and 
finest buildings obtainable. The store at Pawtucket was 
in the Music Hall building, the store in Woonsocket 
in the Longley building, one of the finest in the city. 
This chain of stores formed an immense outlet for 
goods, and naturally Mr. Longley was attracted by the 
wholesale and manufacturing possibilities, eventually 
becoming a member of the Standard Clothing Company 
of Boston, operating stores in New York State and in 
New England. Later the Boston and Providence Cloth- 
ing Company and the Standard Clothing Company con- 
solidated, bringing under one management the huge 
business of both companies. 

It would now seem as though Mr. Longley had fully 
realized the ambitions of his youth and had found 
sufficient outlet for’even his immense energy. But not 
so; on February 15, 1893, the J. B. Barnaby Company 
of Providence was absorbed by purchase from the 
heirs of J. B. Barnaby and the business continued as a 
corporation, The J. B. Barnaby Company, Mr. Longley 
being elected president and general manager. From 
that time forward Mr. Longley gradually disposed of 
his stores and interests outside New England and sev- 
eral of the branches in New England, retaining, how- 
ever, the New Haven and Woonsocket stores and in- 
creasing his holdings of the stock of The J. B. Barnaby 
Company, becoming the owner of or controlling the 
greater portion of the stock of that highly successful 
company. He continued the active head of the business 
for six years, then succumbed to the inevitable, his 
years of excessive effort bringing about a weakened 
physical condition unable to resist the attack of disease. 
From that time he failed rapidly, and on November 29, 
1899, died, not yet having reached his fiftieth year. 
But the record of those years is one of honor, the 
brilliancy of his life achievement atoning in a measure 
for his early demise. 

Essentially the business man and entirely devoted to 
his business interests, allowing nothing, not even his 
own health, to interfere with its vigorous prosecution, 
Mr. Longley yet took an active interest in the affairs 
of his city, and he was keenly alive to his social obli- 
gations. After his marriage in 1879 he made Provi- 
dence his home until 1882, then moved his residence to 
Pawtucket, his home ever afterward. He was a mem- 
ber of the Squantum, Pomham, To-Kalon clubs, a 
charter member of the Providence Athletic Association, 
a trustee of the Pawtucket Congregational Church, a 
member of the Congregational Club of Rhode Island, 
the Pawtucket Business Men’s Association, Massachu- 
setts Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, and St. Paul’s 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, of Boston, in which he 
had attained to the thirty-second degree. 

He had the public welfare deeply at heart, was most 
solicitious for the well being of his employees, was 
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most genial and approachable, holding their respect and 
confidence. He was very popular with patrons of his 
stores, and a favorite in any gathering he graced with 
his presence. Integrity and courtesy may be said t 
have been the prime articles of his faith, certainly no! 
more upright nor courteous man ever lived. Gener. 
osity and charity marked his life, but so unostentatious” 
was his giving that none knew how freely he drew 
upon his purse for the relief of others. By every test 
Mr. Longley proved himself a man, and he passed from 
earthly view with an untarnished name. 

Mr. Longley married, in Providence, in 1879, Hen: 
rietta A. Swinney, born in Savannah, Ga., daughter of 
Captain John L. Swinney, of a prominent family of th 
South, valiant in war, leaders in public life, hospitable, 
gentle, gracious in the home. Mrs. Longley’s great 
grandfather, Richard Swinney, was a soldier in 
Revolution, and a slave and plantation owner; he 
father, Captain John L. Swinney, was an officer of 
cavalry in the Seminole War, serving as captain of 
the Hancock Troop of Cavalry of Georgia, under Gen 
eral Winfield Scott. He married Eliza A. Robinson, 
of Massachusetts, a granddaughter of Elijah Robinson, 
a Revolutionary soldier, and a descendant of Rev. John 
Robinson, the noted Puritan minister. ‘The coat-of- 
arms of the Swinney family is as follows: ' 

Arms—Or, on a fess vert, between three boars pas 
sant sable, a lizard passant proper. : 

Crest—Two turtle doves cooing, proper. 

Mrs. Longley survives her husband and continues he: 
residence in Pawtucket, with her four children: Charles 
Edmund, Jr., Vawter Clifford, Rosalind, and Ronald 
Swift. A son, Harold Robinson, died in childhood. 
Mrs. Longley is a most gracious lady, blending the vir- 
tues of North and South. The family residence, for- 
merly the Dexter homestead, purchased in 1882, has 
been so added to that it is one of the architectural 
beauties of the city; Mrs. Longley’s summer home, 
formerly the Phillips Homestead, is at Phillips Beach, 
Swampscott, Mass. She is also prominent in club and 
social life, is past regent of Pawtucket Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and for a number of 
years was Rhode Island State director of the Society 
of Children of the American Revolution, and was for 
two years State regent for Rhode Island of the Daugh. 
ters of the American Revolution, and is now vice 
president general of this National Society. 


WILLIAM C. PRATT, president of the Maple 
hurst Greenhouses, Inc., at Long Meadow, a concern 
which has come to occupy a very important part in th 
life of this place, and a man of public spirit and wide 
activity, is a son of William H. and Jane (Greene) 
Pratt, old and highly-respected residents of Provi 
dence, R. I. It was in that city that William C. Prat 
was born, on June 28, 1858, and it was there that he 
began his education, attending the local public schools 
until he had reached the age of nine years. He then, 
at that tender age, began to be occupied with the task 
of earning his livelihood, and for a time carried new 
papers, and also acted as a general delivery boy. He 
did not entirely give up his schooling, however, but 
continued at the Providence public schools until four- 
teen years of age. In that period Providence was a 


mparatively small place, and could boast of but one 
hort street-car line, the motive power of which was 
orses. Mr. Pratt, when fourteen, entered the office 
f the George L. Claflin Company, where he worked 
s office boy at a salary of three dollars per week. Mr. 
ratt was always a bright and alert lad and took a keen 
terest in his work, being careful to clean up the office 
id do a number of extra jobs entirely on his own 
ecount. This interest soon met with appreciation on 
e part of his employers, and his weekly stipend was 
ised to the sum of five dollars. After a time the youth 
ft this concern and found employment with the Wol- 
tt & Blodgett Produce Company as a bookkeeper. 
his concern was the first in Providence to deal with 
e Standard Oil Company and ship the product of 
iat concern in tank cars. The Standard Oil Company 
self later opened an office in Providence and here Mr. 
ratt applied for a position as bookkeeper. He was ac- 
epted in this capacity, and it was he who kept the first 
t of Standard Oil books in Providence, in the old office 
n Custom House street. After four years with the Stand- 
rd Oil Company, Mr. Pratt left this concern and went 
Vest, settling in Dayton, Ohio, where he gained an 
xcellent position with the Dayton Screw Company, and 
ormed the acquaintance of Albert Angell, the president 
f that concern. His ability was highly appreciated 
here, and he was eventually promoted to the position 
f secretary and assistant treasurer. After filling this 
ouble office for about a year, Mr. Pratt returned tem- 
orarily to Providence, where he was married, and then 
90k his wife back to Dayton in order to resume his 
Osition there. The concern with which he was asso- 
iated, however, was entirely reorganized about this 
ime, whereupon Mr. Pratt resigned his position and 
eturned to Providence, where he secured employment 
vith the firm of Murray & Allen, wholesale grocers, 
s the head bookkeeper. Upon the death of Mr. Allen 
ometime later, Mr. Pratt was admitted as a member 
£ the firm, in 1892, but shortly afterwards sold out 
is interest and secured employment with the Narra- 
ansett Brewing Company as cashier. He remained 
yith that concern until 1900, when he became one of the 
Tganizers of the Park Brewing Company, with a plant 
ituated on Elmwood avenue, Providence. He continued 
s secretary of the Park Brewing Company until the 
ear 1914, when the business was finally dissolved. In 
he meantime, however, his son, Stuart Greene Pratt, 
iad become interested in horticulture, and to pursue 
he study further, entered the Rhode Island State Col- 
ege at Kingston, where he spent the years 1906 and 
907. In 19090, in partnership with his son, Mr. Pratt 
stablished the Maplehurst greenhouses. The venture 
vas begun on a small scale, the first house measuring 
nly twenty by twenty feet. Mr. Pratt, Jr., devoted 
is attention largely to raising carnations. Around this 
riod Mr. Pratt also established a dairy business, which 
as grown to large proportions. The Maplehurst green- 
iouses became known within a comparatively short 
riod in the markets of Providence and surrounding 
ities, and in 1910 to meet the enlarged demands of his 
tisiness, Mr. Pratt erected larger greenhouses and 
pened a business office. In order to introduce the 
ulture of chrysanthemums and other plants and flow- 
ts, he was obliged to still further increase his facil- 
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ities, and after long extended negotiation secured the 
Long Meadow Golf Club grounds, a tract of eighty- 
five acres. Thirty acres of this tract are now under 
intensive cultivation, the remainder being used for 
pasturage for a fine herd of cows, of which Mr. Pratt’s 
first cow was the nucleus. A modern dairy is now 
operated here and rivals the greenhouse proposition in 
success. 

Mr. Pratt and his son, Stuart Greene Pratt, were 
partners in this enterprise from its inception, but in 
1914, Charles EF. Cannon, and his father, William W. 
H. Cannon, were likewise admitted to the firm, and on 
May 27, of that year, the firm was incorporated under 
the name of the Maplehurst Greenhouses, Inc., its of- 
ficers being William C. Pratt, president, Stuart G. 
Pratt, vice-president and manager, Charles EF, Cannon, 
secretary and treasurer, and William W. H. Cannon, 
assistant treasurer. A sketch of Charles E. Cannon, 
with further particulars concerning the Maplehurst 
greenhouse concern, will be found elsewhere in this 
work. Mr. Pratt is president of the First Southern 
Rhode Island Federal Farm Loan Bank, which is sit- 
uated in East Greenwich, where it was established in 
1916. He is a member of the State Advisory Board, of 
the War Savings Commission under the presidency of 
Theodore Francis Greene. Mr. Pratt has been very 
active in public affairs here, and was the candidate of 
the Independent ticket for the Town Council at Long 
Meadow in 1916. He is not a member of any of the 
secret fraternal orders, but is affiliated with Warwick 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. He is also a member 
of the Union Congregational Church of Providence, 
Ret: 

William C. Pratt was united in marriage, December 
13, 1881, with Lucy Maria Potter, a daughter of Heze- 
kiah and Abby (Thornton) Potter. Of this marriage 
one son has been born: Stuart Greene Pratt, who is 
mentioned below. 

Stuart Greene Pratt, only son of William C. and 
Lucy Maria (Potter) Pratt, was born in Providence, 
June 23, 1888. He attended the University Public 
School and the Technical High School of Providence. 
In 1906-07, he attended the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, at Kingston, taking a special course in horticul- 
ture in order to prepare himself for his present line 
of business. Mr. Pratt was married, October 1, 1914, to 
Emily Warren, a daughter of James and Caroline (Hill) 
Warren. They are the parents of one daughter, Car- 
olyn Hill Pratt, born July 26, to15. Mr. Pratt is in- 
tensely interested in the business which his father estab- 
lished, and is now, as before stated, vice-president and 
manager of the Maplehurst concern. 


THOMAS G. MATHEWSON, one of the promi- 
nent citizens of Warwick, and superintendent of the 
Goddard Estate at Potowomut, is a member of one of 
the old Rhode Island families, the members of which 
have been identified with this region for many genera~ 
tions. He is a direct lineal descendant in the seventh 
generation from the Hon. Henry Matteson of Scot- 
land, from which the line runs through Joseph, Josiah, 
Russell, Wilbur, and Syria Wilbur, down to Thomas 
Greene Mathewson. Mr. Mathewson’s father, Syria 
Wilbur Mathewson, was born at Coventry, February 
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19, 1824, and died October 15, 1904. He resided on the 
old Hill farm until 1868, when he built and opened a 
summer hotel at Narragansett Pier. He met. with 
success in this enterprise, and in 1806 enlarged and 
entirely remodeled the hotel and changed its name to 
that of the New Mathewson House, which he continued 
to operate until his death. It was:then taken over by 
the Mathewson Company, composed of his three sons, 


with Thomas G. Mathewson as president, Everett I. « 


Mathewson as vice-president, and Syria Wilbur Math- 
ewson, Jr., as secretary and treasurer. This company 
was finally dissolved and the hotel sold in 1917. The 
elder Mr. Mathewson was an expert machinist in early 
life, a trade which he followed for a time, as, he did also 
that of weaver. He was a member of the first- Town 
Council of Narragansett Pier, and was active in having 
the town district set off. He was a member of the 
Quidnesett Baptist Church. He married, December 17, 
1848, Anna Eliza Hill, a daughter of Thomas and Lucy 


Ann (Allen) Hill, and a member of the old and dis-, 


tinguished Hill family of this State. Mrs, Mathewson 
was born Dec. 12, 1829, and died March 20, 1910. They 
were the parents of the following children: Ida B., 


who became the wife of John J. Benson, of: Vermont,. 


now residing in West Palm Beach, Fla.; Thomas: G., 
of further mention; Syria Wilbur, who died in infancy; 
Syria Wilbur, Jr., who makes his home at Narragansett 
Pier; Walter H., born March 28, 1861, died Feby. 2, 
1887; and Everett I., born Nov. 2, 1865, died Jany. 11, 
1916, at Narragansett Pier. 

Thomas G. Mathewson was born November 5, 1854, 
on the old Hill homestead in North Kingston, R. L, 
and as a lad attended the district schools of Quidne- 
sett, in North Kingston township. He later studied at 
the East Greenwich Academy, and finally completed his 
schooling at the celebrated Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, at Providence, where he took courses in sur- 
veying and architecture. He possesses a natural gift 
for forestry and landscape gardening, and so great a 
fondness for the work that he has devoted the major 
part of his life to the work. At the request of his 
grandfather, who desired to have someone care for him 
and his place, the young man went to live on the old 
homestead, which he greatly improved, and where he 
carried on general farming. He remained there until 
the year 1890, and then secured a position as landscape 
gardener on the handsome estate of Mr. Russell, at 
Potowomut. He remained in the employ of that gentle- 
man until the latter’s death, and since then has worked 
on the same estate for his, successor, Robert H, I. God- 
dard. He has assisted. Mr. Goddard in enlarging the 
forest that covers a part of the property, and is still in 
charge of it, as well as being superintendent of the en- 
tire estate. The old Hill farm upon which he was born 
was deeded to Mr. Mathewson in, 1901 by his mother, 
and he has since purchased the old Forge property, at 
one time in the possession of the family, but which had 
passed into other hands for a number of years. Mr. 
Mathewson is therefore the owner of a considerable 
property in this region. He is very active in the affairs 
of the community, and has held a number of public 
offices here, among which should be mentioned that of 
trustee of the Rhode Island State College Board at 
Kingston, road surveyor, commissioner of the town 
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farm, and member of the Board of Agriculture and o 
the executive committee thereof. Mr. Mathewson i 
also a member of the Rhode Island Horticultural So 
ciety. He was one of the organizers of the Quidneset 
Memorial Cemetery in 1902. He designed and laid out 
the grounds, and is now superintendent, a member of 
the board of. directors, and also vice-president, Mr, 
Mathewson has been a member of the board of: trustees: 
of Rhode Island State College at Kingston since Jan- 
uary, 1903. In his religious belief he is a Baptist, and! 
attends the church of that denomination at Quidnesett, 
being a trustee and deacon thereof. He is a member 
of King Solomon Lodge, No. 11, Free and Accepted 
Masons, of East Greenwich, and of Quidnesett (at one 
time Davisville) Grange, No. 44, Patrons of Husbandry, 
and served in all the chairs of the latter. He is a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Thomas G. Mathewson married, November 9, - 1881, 
Celia Maria Madison, daughter of Joseph Warren and 
Maria (Smith) Madison, and a direct descendant of 
the Hon. Henry Matteson. They are the parents of the 
following children: 1. Anna Maria, who married, July 
28, 1909, Dana Lawrence, of Arlington, Mass., to whom 
she has borne two children: George Hill Mathewson, 
born June 19, 1910, and Lucy Maria, born Jany. 12, 
1915. 2, George Hill, born March 4, 1886, died at Mt. 
Hermon School, Mass., Sept. 14, 1904. 


EZRA DIXON—Men of genius, power and business 
ability belong in a sense to the public, and it is no 
invasion of their rights to’ minutely chronicle their lives, 
as it is from the biographies of successful men that the 
young man learns how he may direct his efforts in 
order to attain success. Hon, Ezra Dixon, of Bristol, 
R. I, is a man whose years, sixty-nine, have been years 
of fruitful endeavor and high attainment, and a rich 
lesson may be drawn from a study of his career. He 
came from one of the oldest of. New England families, 
his American ancestor, Nathaniel Dixon, coming from 
Ely, Cambridge, Preiand, prior to the year 1634. In 
England the line is traced to William Dickinson, 1564- 
96, and in this country the family with its collateral 
branches is interwoven with every department of Amer- 
ican life and history. It is found in many forms and 
varied spellings, the Dixons of this review springing 
from the Dickinsons of 1630. In England the family 
bore arms granted in 1802, thus described: 


Arms—Azure, an anchor erect, encircled with an oak 
wreath, vert, between three mullets pierced or, on a 
chief paly of seven or, the last and gules, a mural 
crown argent, 

Crest—Over an armed arm brandishing a. falchion 
proper, a trident and spear'in saltire or. 

- Motto—Fortes fortuna juvat. 


Ezra Dixon is a son of Dwight James and Susan 
Ann (Bixby) Dixon, of York county, Maine, the.:mem- 
ory of his parents there cherished in the hearts of their 
many friends of the region in which they lived prior 
to their coming. to Spencer, Mass., where their son, 
Ezra, was born. Dwight James Dixon was a son of 
John Dixon, a highly esteemed citizen of Dudley, Mass. 
From both maternal and paternal ancestors he inher- 
ited a sound mind and a healthy body, and from them 
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he inherited the fine physical and mental equipment 
which shows as yet no sign of deterioration. 

Ezra Dixon was born in Spencer, Mass., December 
12, 1849, and was there educated in the district school 
and through home study. He was interested in machin- 
ery from boyhood, and much of his time was spent 
around the mills of Spencer, when not in school. In 
1857 he began his career as a mill worker, he entering 
the employ of John L,. Ross, at Quadic, Conn., and for 
twenty-nine years he was employed in all the operations 
of cotton manufacture as back-boy, cleaner, frame 
spinner, mule piecer, and doffer in mills of East Brook- 
field, North Uxbridge, Leesville, Stoneville, New Wor- 
cester, Linwood, Three Rivers, Lymans Mills, Hope- 
dale and Manchester. During most of the Civil War 
period he was too young to enlist, but on December 1, 
1863, he did enlist in the quartermaster’s department 
in South Carolina, and served until April 6, 1864, when 
he was mustered out. He re-enlisted July 15, 1864, in 
Company F, Forty-Second Regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and served until mustered out with 
his regiment, November 10, 1864. He enlisted a third 
time, was assigned to the quartermaster’s department, at 
Nashville, and there served until honorably discharged 
it the close of the war. 

With seventeen years of cotton mill experience, minus 
the time spent in the army, he came to Rhode Island, 
ind on July 8, 1874, entered the employ of the Nanquet 
Mills at Bristol, R. I., there continuing twelve years 
in the operating department. From boyhood Mr. Dixon 
had given full rein to his inventive genius, but it was 
not until 1876 that he founded The Dixon Lubricating 
Saddle Company, the culmination of years of thought 
nd hard work. The saddle was an instant success, 
ind was quickly adopted, and is yet in constant demand 
wherever cotton goods is manufactured. This was his 
first important patent, but since that time nineteen 
others have been issued to him, all valuable additions 
to cotton mill machinery. The Dixon Lubricating 
Saddle Company is located in Bristol, Ezra Dixon, 
resident and treasurer, this company with offices in 
Bristol and Providence, R. I., manufacturing under the 
Dixon and other patents: The Dixon Lubricating 
Saddle; Dixon Patent Locking Saddle and Stirrup; 
otter’s Patent Rowing Guide Motion; Peterson’s Pat- 
ent Pick Shaft; Cumnock Patent Thread Board Shifter, 
as well as a general line of spinners’ supplies. Upon 
passing from the ranks of the employed to those of 
the employer, Mr. Dixon carried with him the best 
wishes of his associates, and in the years which have 
since intervened he has kept in close touch with the mill 
worker and his welfare, pursuing policies just and 
equitable to both owner and worker. ‘To his own manu- 
acturing business he has given his greatest effort, but 
ais labors have extended to other industries and cor- 
Jorations. He is a director of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, and chairman of the board of 
managers, Bristol branch, and is now a director of the 
ational India Rubber Company, the Kilburn’ Mil! of 
New Bedford, Mass., of the Warren Manufacturing 
Company, and the Fort Dummer Mills of Brattleboro, 
Vt. The foregoing but outlines the activities of an 
ainusually busy and successful career from a business 
standpoint. From boyhood a worker, Mr. Dixon has 
exerted every resource of body and brain to working 
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out the problems which confront the manufacturer. His 
personal experience as a textile worker was varied and 
broad, and to this he has added extended tours of 
travel and study of the conditions which effect or 
would affect manufacturing interests. Many positions 
of responsibility and trust offered him have been, re- 
fused, from the fact that to accept them would be 
equivalent to a surrendering of those things which had 
become his very life, his manufacturing interests. But 
from his coming to Rhode Island, nearly half a century 
ago, he has manifested a deep interest in the welfare and 
advancement of his community, and is one of the potent 
forces responsible for the good which has attended the 
passing of the years. 

His work in purely local affairs may be told quickly, 
but the good accomplished cannot be told. As a 
Young Men’s Christian Association worker, he has 
given liberally of his time and means, succeeding to 
the presidency of the Bristol branch, October 1, 1883, 
and ever continuing his interest. He was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the erection of Hydraulion 
Engine House, the Walley and the Oliver street school 
houses, and the purchase of the town waterworks. He 
was appointed sewer commissioner in 1900, and Bristol’s 
fine sewerage system is due largely to his public spirit 
and interest. He serves as a trustee of the Public 
Library, and has kept in touch with his army comrades 
through the medium of Babbit’s Post, No. 15, Grand 
Army of the Republic, with which he has been con- 
nected since its organization. Mr. Dixon is very prom- 
inent in Masonic circles, being a member of Saint Al- 
ban’s Lodge, No. 6, Free and Accepted Masons, of 
Bristol, the Council of Warren, St. John’s Command- 
ery, Knights. Templar, of Providence, R. I., Con- 
sistory; also member and past noble grand of United 
Brothers Lodge, No. 13, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, of Bristol. He is a past department com- 
mander of Rhode Island and there is no better known 
or more highly respected member of the Grand Army 
in the State. Politically, Mr. Dixon is a Republican, 
was elected in 1907 to the House of Representatives 
from Bristol, and in 1908, he was elected state senator 
from Bristol. His senatorial career was marked by 
close attention to committee and floor work, his votes 
prompted by a careful consideration of each question 
submitted to him. Personally he is a man of agreeable 
manner and genial disposition, a friend to every man 
who will be friendly, upright and just in all his inter- 
course with his fellowmen. He is a member of the 
County Club, at Barrington, Turk’s Head Club of Proy- 
idence, and various other organizations, also a member 
of the Southern New England Textile Club. _ 

Mr. Dixon married, August 14, 1872, at Uxbridge, 
Mass., Annie Prest, daughter of William and Rebecca 
(Morton) Prest, both born in Blackburn, England. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon are the parents of three sons and 
two daughters: Fred Morton, born March 12, 1874; 
Ezra (2), Oct. 12, 1877; Annie Rebecca, Sept. 28, 1879; 
William Garfield, July 4, 1883; Fern, Jany. 13, 1888, 
the wife of Edward J. Leahy, of Bristol. The eldest 
child was born at Hopedale, Mass., the other chil- 
dren at Bristol, R. I. Nearing the age of three score 
and ten, Mr. Dixon can review a successful and happy 
life, and is a self-made man in every sense of the 
word. 
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WALTER ALLEN SCOTT, late head of the firm 
of J. B. Barnaby Company, and for a period of over 
twenty-five years one of the foremost figures in the 
fraternal and business life of the city of Providence, 
was born in the town of Cumberland, R. I, May 14, 
1846, the son of Louis and Harriet (Jenckes) Scott. 
He was descended both paternally and maternally from 
several of the oldest and most notable of Rhode Island 
Colonial families. The town of Cumberland has. been 
the home of the Scotts for several generations. The 
surname itself is of most ancient and honorable antiqu- 
ity, and is found in the earliest of Scotch and English 
registers. It signifies literally “the Scot,” one who 
came from Scotland. 

The founder of the Scott family in Rhode Island was 
Richard Scott, an English gentleman of culture and 
substance, who came first to Ipswich, in the Massachu- 
setts Colony, whither in 1637 he removed to Providence. 
Here he became the owner of a large estate. Richard 
Scott and his wife later espoused Quakerism and suf- 
fered persecution at the hands of the Massachusetts 
authorities for their belief. It is claimed that he was 
the first Quaker resident at Providence. His wife, 
Catherine (Marbury) Scott, was the daughter of Rev. 
Francis and Bridget (Dryden) Marbury, of London, 
and niece of Sir Erasmus Dryden, Bart., grandfather 
of the poet, Dryden. Their descendants settled through- 
out Providence county. 

Walter Allen Scott was educated in the schools of 
Cumberland. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
but sixteen years old. After repeated efforts to gain 
admission to Rhode Island units, he finally succeeded in 
August, 1862, by misrepresenting his age, and was en- 
rolled in the Twelfth Regiment, Rhode Island Volun- 
teers. This regiment was formed from. the overflow 
of the Eleventh in which young Scott had tried to 
enlist. The unit was sent immediately to the fighting 
front, and Mr. Scott took part in December, 1862, in 
the battle of Fredericksburg and in several of the major 
engagements of the spring of 1863. His father, who 
was a member of Battery B, First Rhode Island Light 
Artillery, was wounded at Fredericksburg. Mr. Scott 
served unscathed throughout the term of his enlistment 
and was mustered out of the service on July 20, 1863. 
He returned to Cumberland, where for the next two 
years he worked in a general store. He then began 
preparation for business life in the Bryant & Stratton 
Business College of Providence, from which he was 
graduated in 1868. In the same year he secured the 
position of assistant bookkeeper with the J. B. Barnaby 
Company of Providence, and thus began his connection 
with the firm of which he subsequently became general 
manager and president. Mr. Scott rose rapidly to a 
position of responsibility and importance in the firm, 
and was an active factor in its development and growth. 
He was an able organizer and executive, keenly alert 
to every changing phase of the business. He was a 
man of keen foresight, swift and sure in his decisions, 
and most progressive in his policies. He became presi- 
dent of the J. B. Barnaby Company, in 1900, and held 
the office until his death. 

Walter Allen Scott was long a prominent figure in 
fraternal and patriotic circles in the State of Rhode 
Island. He was a member of Prescott Post, No. 1, 
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Grand Army of the Republic, and has held numerou 
offices in the department of Rhode Island. On Octobe 
19, 1912, he was a elected junior vice department com 
mander. He was a member of Mount .Moriah Lodge 
No. 8, Free and Accepted Masons, of Lincoln; Paw: 
tucket Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Pawtucket Count 
cil, No. 2, Royal and Select Masters; Holy Sepulchr: 
Commandery, No. 8, Knights Templar, and Palestin 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mysti 
Shrine. He belonged also to the Roger Williams So’ 
ciety, to Unity Council, No. 277, Royal Arcanum, aneé 
to Providence Lodge, No. 182, of the Knights of Honor 
In all of these organizations he was highly esteemed’ 

On November 22, 1868, Mr. Scott married Hele 
M. Whipple, daughter of Daniel Whipple, of Cum) 
berland, R. I., and a descendant of the ancient Whippli 
family of Providence and Cumberland, which has fig 
ured notably in Rhode Island affairs since the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Daniel Whipple marriec 
Adaline Peck, daughter of Jesse F. Peck, of Pelham! 
Mass., and a descendant in the seventh generation 0? 
Joseph Peck, founder of the family in America. (See, 
Peck VII). Mr. and Mrs. Scott were the parents of 
four children, two of whom are: 1. Walter Osgood) 
was graduated at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech:| 
nology; is a chemist of note; married, in Providence! 
Louise Holworth. 2. Wilbur Allen, was educated i 
the schools of Providence; is now engaged in legal! 
practice and in the insurance business; married Sybelle 
Sykes, daughter of Robert H. Sykes, of Augusta, Ga.;! 
they are the parents of three sons, Wilbur Carleton,| 
Harold Leroy, Kenneth Allen. Mrs. Scott is a member 
of the Elmwood Woman’s Club and Ardirhebiah Club, 
and is well known in social circles in the city. Shel 
makes her home during the summer months on the old 
Whipple homestead at Diamond Hill, and during the 
winter at No. 308 Blackstone street, Providence.) 
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December 30, 1912. 
(The Peck Line). 


The Peck families of New England take rank among) 
the oldest and foremost in the country. Several im-} 
migrants of the name settled in the American Colonies) 
in the seventeenth century. Foremost among these, 
however, were Joseph and the Rev. Robert Peck, sons! 
of Robert Peck, of Beccles, County Suffolk, England, | 
and descendants of a most ancient and honorable Eng-) 
lish family whose lineage is traced for twenty genera-) 
tions prior to the founding of the family in America.) 
The surname is of great antiquity, and is found in 
Belton, Yorkshire, at a very early date. From Belton! 
branches of the original house spread all over England} 
and into every English-speaking country. A branch set-: 
tled in Hesden and Wakefield, Yorkshire, whose de- 
scendants moved to Beccles and were the ancestors of 
the American immigrants. The family in America has 
figured prominently in history since the middle of the: 
seventeenth century. That part of Massachusetts which 
borders upon Rhode Island has long been the home of 
the branch herein under consideration. 

(1) Joseph Peck, immigrant ancestor, was baptized 
in Beccles, County Suffolk, England, the son of Robert 
and Helen (Babbs) Peck. In 1638 he and other Puri- 
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tans, with his brother, Rev. Robert Peck, their pastor, 
fled from the persecutions of their church to America. 
They came in the ship “Diligent,” of Ipswich, John 
Martin, master. The records of Hingham, Mass., con- 
tain the following entry: “Mr. Joseph Peck and his 
wife, with three sons and a daughter and two men 
servants and three maid servants, came from Old Hing- 
ham and settled at New Hingham.” He was granted 
a house lot of seven acres adjoining that of his brother, 
and he remained at Hingham seven years, at the end 
of that time removing to Seekonk. At Hingham. he 
was deputy to the General Court in 1639, and later held 
important town offices; was selectman, justice of the 
peace, assessor, etc. In 1641 he was one of the prin- 
cipal purchasers of the Indian lands called Seekonk, 
the preven the town of Rehoboth; this tract included 


the present towns of Rehoboth, Mass., and Seekonk and 
Pawtucket, R. I. He removed, after 1645, to his. new 
home. An incident of the trip is recorded in the town 
records of Rehoboth. “Mr. Joseph Peck and three 
others at Hingham, being about to remove to Seaconk, 
riding thither they sheltered themselves ‘and their 
horses in an Indian wigwam, which by. some occasion 
took fire, and, although there were four in it and 
labored to their utmost, burnt three of their horses-to 
death, and all their goods, to the value of fifty pounds.” 
He was appointed to assist in matters of controversy 
at court, and in 1650 was authorized: to perform mar- 
riages. He was second on the tax list, and from all 
indications was one of the wealthiest men-of his time 
in the southeastern part of the Massachusetts Colony. 
In some instances land granted to Joseph Peck is still 
owned by his descendants. His house: was upon the 
lain in the northerly part of the “Ring of the Town,” 
near the junction of the present Pawtucket with the old 
Boston and Bristol road. He died December 23,. 1663. 
His sons united in amplification of the written. will 
which was made on his death bed, and the court ac- 
cepted it as part of the will. He married, at Hingham, 
England, (first), Rebecca Clark, May 21, 1617; she 
ied and was buried October 24, 1637.: The name of 
his second wife is unknown. 

(II) Joseph (2) Peck, son of Joseph (1) ah Rebec- 

a (Clark) Peck, was baptized in England, August 23, 
1623, and accompanied his. father to America in 1638, 
settling at Hingham. He later removed to Seekonk, 
where he became a prosperous land owner. His will 
was dated March, 1701. 
(111) Jathniel Peck, son. of Joseph (2) Peck, was 
born in Hingham in 1660. He settled near his father 
in Rehoboth, and took an active part in local affairs 
during his entire life. He was deputy to the General 
Court in 1721-22-23-26-27-28-29-30-3I. 
the church. Jathniel Peck died April 5, 1742, aged 
eighty-two years; his gravestone is still standing. His 
wife Sarah died June 4, 1717, aged forty-six years. 

(1V) Ichabod Peck, son of Jathniel and Sarah Peck, 
was born in Rehoboth, Mass., March 9, 1690-91. He 
settled in that part of Attleborough which is now Cum- 
berland, R. I., where he purchased lands as early as 
October 23, 1721. He purchased of John Sweetland a 
tract of land with dwelling house, etc., lying at the 
north end of Red Earth Hill, on each side of the road 
to Diamond Hill. According to the records of Taunton 
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and the proprietors’ records of Attleborough, Ichabod 
Peck was the owner of large tracts of land, laid out to 
him, and in right of his father and grandfather in the 
common lands. He was one of the leading citizens of 
Attleborough, where he held office frequently. He was 
also. active in Cumberland affairs. He married Judith 
Paine, daughter of Samuel Paine; she died November 
26, 1778. He died July 8, 1773. 

(V) Solomon Peck, son of Ichabod and Judith 
(Paine) Peck, was born April 19, 1733, at Rehoboth, 
Mass. Early in life he settled in the southwestern part 
of Wrentham, Mass. Contemporary records show him 
to have been a wealthy gentleman farmer, a man of dis- 
tinction and influence in the community. He married 
Mercy Foster, who was born May 22, 1734, daughter of 
Ebenezer Foster, of Cumberland. He died December 
31, 1802. 

(VI) Jesse F. Peck, son of Solomon and Mercy 
(Foster) Peck, was born in Wrentham, Mass., April 2, 
1777.: He was a resident of the town of Pelham, and 
in the latter part of his life a prosperous farmer there, 
and a leading citizen. He married (first) Anna Cole, 
daughter of Joseph Cole, of Cumberland, R. I.; (sec- 
ond), Martha Tingley, daughter of Samuel Tingley. 

(VII) Adaline Peck, daughter of Jesse F. Peck, be- 
came the wife of Daniel Whipple, of Cumberland, and 
the mother of Helen May Whipple, widow of the late 
Walter Allen Scott, of Providence. (See Scott). 


LEONARD PEARCE BOSWORTH, one of the 
most progressive and prosperous business men of Bar- 
rington, R. I., where he is the owner of a large general 
store and mercantile business, is a member of an old and 
distinguished New England family, which was founded 
in this country as early as 1634 when Edward Bosworth, 
the immigrant ancestor, and his wife Mary, embarked 
for New England in the ship “Elizabeth and Dorcas.” 
Edward. Bosworth himself died when the ship was 
nearing the port of Boston, but his son, Nathaniel Bos- 
worth, who accompanied his parents, settled at Reho- 
both, then in Massachusetts, and the Mr. Bosworth of 
this sketch is Of the ninth generation in direct descent 
from him. The line is as follows: Edward Bosworth, 
died at sea; Nathaniel, son of Edward Bosworth; Jos- 
eph, son of Nathaniel Bosworth; Joseph (2), son of 
Joseph (1): Bosworth, born Sept. 12, 1683; Joseph (3), 
son of Joseph (2) Bosworth, born Dec..8, 1721; Cap- 
tain Samuel Bosworth, son’ of Joseph (3) Bosworth, 
born May 19, 1744; he was active during the Revolution 
and was-a lieutenant of a Barrington company in 1775, 
and was appointed a captain by the town, Feby. 12, 
1776, commanding two guns; he saw active service at 
Warren and Bristol; he died- March 4; 1824; Pearce, 
son of Captain Samuel Bosworth, born Oct. 12, 1787; 
Leonard Smith, son of Pearce Bosworth; Leonard 
Pearce of this review. 

Leonard Pearce Bosworth.is a.son of Leonard Smith 
Bosworth, who-was born June 20, 1821, and resided at 
Barrington, R. I. Leonard Smith Bosworth was the 
founder of the great business now operated by his son 
at this place, and was a well known and prosperous 
citizen here. He married, August to, 1848, Laura Dunn, 
daughter of Henry and Rachel (Goldthwait) Dunn, of 
Northbridge, Mass., and they were the parents of the 
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following children: Caroline S., born May 21, 1852, and 
became the wife of Charles K. Reed, of Worcester, 
Mass.; and Leonard Pearce, with whose career we are 
here especially concerned. 

Born November 7, 1856, at Barrington, R. I., Leonard 
Pearce Bosworth, only son of Leonard Smith and Laura 
(Dunn) Bosworth, passed his childhood in his native 
town, where he attended the private school of Professor 
Cady. At the age of sixteen years, however, he com- 
pleted his studies and commenced work in his father’s 
establishment. The property owned by the Bosworth 
family has many historical associations, and the grounds 
now occupied by Harvard College were originally the 
Bosworth farm. They were also the owners of the old 
coal yard, which has remained in their possession for 
more than one hundred and fifty years and where one 
of the first trading posts in Rhode Island was estab- 
lished by his ancestors, and it was here that the young 
man first began his mercantile career. The original 
business at this place was in bunker coal, and in 1881 
Mr. Bosworth, Sr., purchased a lot at Barrington 
Center, where he built a small store and added a busi- 
ness in grain to his original occupation. He also began 
dealing in groceries and in 1883 added a full line of 
mason’s material. For four years the present Mr. Bos- 
worth operated this place, the combined business being 
conducted under the name of L. S. Bosworth & Son. 
In the year 1885 the firm completed the present store 
and here dealt in a full line of coal, lumber, mason’s 
materials, wood, grain, hay, straw, flour, feed, paints, 
oil and groceries. In the year 1888 the elder Mr. Bos- 
worth died, but the business was continued under the 
same name until 1902, when it became known as it is 
at present, as L. P. Bosworth. Mr. Bosworth has 
greatly increased his establishment, having nearly 
doubled it in the past twenty years, and has increased 
his trade in other portions of the State. In politics 
Mr. Bosworth has always been a Republican and he has 
been active in public affairs, having served in several 
capacities here. For a year he was a member of the 
City Council and during that time proved himself an 
able and efficient public servant. He is a Congrega- 
tionalist in religious belief and attends the church of 
that denomination at Barrington. 

Leonard Pearce Bosworth married, May 11, 1881, 
Evelyn Maxwell Peck, a daughter of Albert and Susan 
R. (Smith) Peck, and they are the parents of two 
children, as follows: Miriam Louise, born September 
3, 1880, and Albert Leonard, born April 23, 1892, and 
now associated with his father in the management of 
the business. 


PETER J. TRUMPLER, whose death occurred in 
Pawtucket, R. I., on June 26, 1910, had for several 
decades been a figure of prominence in the newspaper 
and printing worlds of Providence and Pawtucket. 
From the time of his entry into the business world he 
had been connected with printing and publishing en- 
terprises, and in the course of his career in Rhode Island 
newspaper circles, was a member of the staffs of the 
Providence “Sunday Transcript,” the Providence “Even- 
ing Telegram,” the Pawtucket “Times,” and the Prov- 
idence “News.” 

Peter J. Trumpler was born in Germany, October 
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16, 1847, the son of parents in excellent circumstance 
He accompanied his parents to America early in lif 
settling in the town of Mansfield, O., where he a 
tended the local public schools until he reached the ag 
of sixteen years. He was then apprenticed to the fi 
of D. Meyers & Brothers, publishers, of Mansfie 
After learning his trade he worked as a journeyman : 
Ohio, until 1866, when he came East, and settling © 
Providence, R. I., became associated with the Prov 
dence “Journal,” and “Evening Bulletin,’ as a con! 
poser and pressman. He later became foreman of t 
“Evening Press,’ of Providence, continuing in thi 
capacity until 1872, when he entered business independ 
ently. In this year he published the first and on) 
official organ of the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, ¢) 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows; this was know) 
as the “Odd Fellow Register.” In 1873 Mr. Trumple 
entered into partnership with two gentlemen long eg 
tablished in the printing trade, under the firm name ¢ 
Reynolds, MacKinnon & Trumpler. This venture wa 
successful, but was eventually dissolved, Mr. Trumple 
uniting with the Providence “Sunday Transcript,” an} 
the Providence “Evening Telegram,” with which hj 
remained from 1880 until 1889. He next associate!) 
himself with David & Black, of Pawtucket, owners 0 
the Pawtucket “Times,” and was active on the stat 
of this newspaper over twenty years, as business mam) 
ager, when he assumed the business management of thi 
Providence “News,” which subsequently became thi 
“News Democrat.” For nearly forty-five years, Mr) 
Trumpler was active and prominent in newspaper circle! 
in Providence and Pawtucket. He was an able organ! 
izer and executive, talented in handling men, and keet| 
in meeting and suiting the demands of the public. Or) 
December 12, 1868, he became a member of the Provij 
dence Typographical Union, No. 33. He was wel! 
known in club and fraternal circles in Providence anc| 
Pawtucket, and was a member of Roger Williams| 
Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of the 
Knights of Pythias, and of the Rhode Island Press| 
Club. 4 

Peter J. Trumpler married, October 21, 1867, Ella G) 
Chase, daughter of George and Alfreda (Burlingame) 
Chase, of Providence, and member of a prominent ol¢) 
Rhode Island family. Mrs. Trumpler survives her} 
husband, and resides at No. 35 Main street, Pawtucket! 
They were the parents of one daughter, Mary, whe! 
married, April 24, 1912, Dr. W. A. Gaylord, of Paw-! 
tucket, son of the late Dr. W. A. Gaylord, who was} 
born near Westfield, Mass., June 17, 1820, was a grad: | 
uate.of Trinity College, and of the Harvard Medical 
School, and for forty years was one of the foremost 
members of the medical profession in Pawtucket, R. I! 
He died April 24, 1912. Mr. Trumpler died at his home 
in Pawtucket, R. I., June 26, 1910. 


GEORGE GOSLING—The surname Gosling is of 
ancient French origin, and found its way into England! 
at the timé of the Norman Conquest. It is of baptismal 
classification, signifying literally “the son of Goce” or 
“Josse,” and is taken from the diminutive Gocelin or 
Josselin. It appears in ancient English registers under} 
the forms Goslin, Gosline, Gosling, Goslings, Gostling.. 
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ancient Latin and are cognate with joy and‘joyous in 
origin. The name was rendered popular by St. Josse, 
the hermit, who refused the sovereignty of Brittany. 
The parent name is nearly forgotton, however, but lives 
in the wide favor of the diminute Jocelyn. From the 
first in England. there. was an interchangeable use of 
the initial letters G or J, and there was an attendant 
difference in pronounciation.’ Thus it is that we have 
Gosling and Joscelyn, while both are the same name. 
Branches of the family have been prominent in English 
history since the Norman Conquest. Families of the 
name were established in America in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, but the line herein under con- 
sideration is English. te Gosling coat-of-arms is as 
follows: 


ee tiles a chevron between three crescents er- 
ine 

Crest—An eagle’s head erased sable charged with a 
erescent ermine. 


The late George Gosling, former president of the R. 
Plews Manufacturing Company, of Central Falls, R. I., 
one of the foremost manufacturers of New England 
sngaged in the production of spinning machinery, was 
i native of England, where he was born, February 23, 
1845, in Hyde, Cheshire, the son of Thomas and Mary 
A. (Chadwick) Gosling, Thomas Gosling was born 
in ‘Cheshire, and at the age of ten years secured employ- 
ent in the cotton mill of John Sidebottom, a manu- 
acturer of cloth. He worked gradually through posi- 
ions of minor importance to the post of manager of 
the mill. In 1850, at the beginning of a promising 
‘areer, he died. He married Mary A. Chadwick, and 
they were the parents of the following children: 
shild that died in infancy. 2. Sarah, the widow of Hon. 
‘astwood Eastwood, of Central Falls, 
who was a member of the R. Plews Manufacturing 
Sompany for several years prior to his death in South- 
dort, England. 4. Jane, who married’ John McAllen, 
»f Pawtucket, and ‘died in Pawtucket.’ 5. George, men- 
ioned below. ' 

After the death of her husband, Mrs, Gosling mar- 
ied (second), Robert Plews, and in 1856 came to 
America with her family, locating first in Providence, 
hence she removed first to Pawtucket, and later to 
Sentral Falls. Here Mr. Plews engaged in the tinware 
pusiness. A man of fine inventive ability, he invented, 
atented and became the manufacturer of the tin cyl- 
der for spinning frames, an invention which was 
videly acclaimed in manufacturing circles. He was 
lighly successful in the manufacturing business,’ which 
1e conducted for several years. He later took his step- 
.ons, John and George Gosling into partnership, the 
irm name becoming R:‘Plews & Company. In 1871 
Mr. Plews withdrew from the business, and retired 
‘rom active business life. He died in Central Falls, 
uly 23, 1877; his widow died May 8, 1883; both are 
‘uried in Moshassuck Cemetery. 

George Gosling received his early education in the 
chools of England. At the age of eleven years he 
ame to America, locating with his mother and step- 
ather at Central Falls, R. I. He learned the tinsmith’s 
rade under Mr. Plews, and followed it until the year 
869 when, with his brother John, he was admitted to 
artnership in the manufacturing business of Mr. 
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Plews. In 1871 Robert Plews, as has been already 
stated, retired to private life, and Mr. Gosling became 
active head of the large business, rapidly growing into 
one of the foremost enterprises of its kind in New Eng- 
land. In 1873 John Gosling withdrew, leaving George 
Gosling in sole control of the business. In 1874, Mr. 
Gosling ‘admitted to partnership former Mayor East- 
wood Eastwood, and under the management of these 


two men the business was developed into a colossal en- 


terprise. Both were men of executive talent and in- 
ventive genius, and sagacious business. men, who knew 
well every phase of the industry in which they engaged. 
As a result of the growing size of the business, it was 
deemed wise to incorporate, and on October 3, 1900, 
the R. Plews Manufacturing Company was formed, 
with Mr. Eastwood as president, Holmes Lomas and 
William H. Boardman, vice-president, and George Gos- 
ling as secretary and treasurer. On the death of Mr. 
Eastwood, Mr. Gosling became president of the cor- 
poration, which office he held until his death, in 1901. 
The firm is the largest which manufactures patent tin 
cylinders for spinning frames and mules in America, 
and its products penetrate to every part of the civilized 
world. 

Mr. Gosling was a well-known figure in club and 
fraternal circles in Rhode Island for many years. He 
was a member of Jenks Lodge, Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; Pawtucket Chapter, Royal Arch Ma- 
sons; Holy Sepulchre Commandery, Knights Templar, 
Aleppo Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic’ Shrine, and had attained to the thirty-second 
degree of the Masonic order. He was also a member of 
the Boston Consistory, of Pawtucket Lodge, No. 1, 
Ancient Order United) Workmen; Lincoln Lodge, 
‘Knights of United Workers; Hope Lodge, Knights of 
Honor; the American Legion of Honor; Providence 
Lodge of Elks; Washington Lodge, Knights of Py- 
thias ; Superior Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, and Warwick Club, Providence. 

On July 22, 1868, Mr. Gosling married Elizabeth A. 
Whittle, who was born in Pawtucket, R. I., daughter of 
James and Ann (Thornley) Whittle, both of whom 
were natives of England. Mr. and Mrs. Gosling were 
the parents: of the following children: 1. Emma, who 
became’ the wife of Holmes Lomas,’ secretary and 
treasurer of the R. Plews Manufacturing Company; 
their children are: i. Le Roy Gosling, born Jan. 9, 
1897; enlisted for service in the World War, July 17, 


‘1918, and was made chief of section, Naval Reserve. 


He died, Sept. 17, 1918. ii. Elizabeth H. iii. George 
Gosling. 2. Bertha Louise. 3. Charles Albert, who 
died. young... The family were. members of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church of Central Falls. Mrs. Gosling, who 
survives her husband, resides in the beautiful Gosling 
home, built by her husband, on Central street, Central 
Falls. She is well known in social life in the city, and 
has been prominently identified for many years with 
charitable and civic welfare work in Central Falls. 
George Gosling died at his home in Central Falls, R. L., 
June 2, 1901. 


JAMES GEE, who for the past fifty years has been 
prominently identified with the textile industry of the 
New England states, was born in Stockport, about six 
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miles from Manchester, England, October 1, 1843, and 
is now (1918) living a retired life in his home in Prov- 
idence. He is a son of Henry and Ann (Clegg) Gee, 
who came from England and located in New York 
State, later moving to Norwich, Conn., where the 
former died in 1903. As a boy James Gee began work 
in a cotton mill in Stockport, England, but at the age 
of fifteen he came to the United States with the fam- 
ily, his father having preceded them and established 
a home to which he brought them in 1858. He was em- 
ployed in Brooklyn, N. Y., and on Staten Island by the 
New York Dye & Print Establishment. It was here 
that he became interested in dyeing, and by night work, 
overtime, Sunday work and study he learned a great 
deal about the business in which later he figured as an 
expert. From Staten Island he went to Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons at Rockland, but later returned to the 
Staten Island plant of the New York Dye & Print 
Establishment, becoming an expert in the dye and print 
business, and head of the book-cloth department of the 
works. 

Mr. Gee came to Providence at the instance of Frank 
Sayles, who was about to start a mill for the manufac- 
ture of a fine grade of book-cloth, a business in which 
the better grades had been left to the English manu- 
facturers. Mr. Gee was engaged by Mr. Sayles to plan 
and operate the Interlaken Mill, which was located at 
Arkwright, R. I., and was further entrusted with a 
commission to go to England to purchase the required 
machinery. Ten mills were started with good equip- 
ment, and began producing in February, 1884, the suc- 
cess of the enterprise being instant and has continued 
until the Interlaken plant dominates the American 
market. Mr. Gee continued as general superintendent 
of the Interlaken Mills until his retirement, January 1, 
1918. He can review his life with satisfaction and 
trace his way from a working boy to his present sta- 
tion as a man of large means with the proud thought 
that he was the architect of his own fortunes, and has 
won his way through sheer pluck and that indomitable 
energy which in its last analysis is the fundamental 
characteristic of the successful man. His career is one 
of those whose study affords fruitful conclusions for 
one seeking instances of the combination of the Anglo- 
Saxon qualities of pluck and perseverance with the op- 
portunities open to such young men in this country. 
The marvellous results furnish goals for the ambitious 
lad, who like Mr. Gee had nothing with which to start in 
life but bare hands, an active and willing mind, and 
sturdy health. 

Mr. Gee is a member of the Masonic order, belonging 
to lodge, chapter, commandery, and shrine, and is also 
a member of the Country Club. 

Mr. Gee married (first) Nancy Booth, of Staten 
Island, N. Y., who died some years later. He then mar- 
ried (second) Angeline Parker Cain, of East Wey- 
mouth, Mass., daughter of Stephen Cain, Jr., a Civil 
War veteran, who died in 1900, at the age of sixty. 
James and Nancy (Booth) Gee were the parents of two 
sons and three daughters: William S. Gee, D. D. S., of 
Phenix, R. I., and a past master of Phenix Lodge, Free 
and Accepted Masons; Robert Nathan Gee, a graduate 
of Brown University, and now his father’s successor in 
the Interlaken Mills; Alice, wife of William H. Snow, 
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of Phenix, R. I.; Minnie, wife of Andrew J. Morto: 
of New York, and resides on Staten Island, N. Y) 
Annie, who resides with her sister, Mrs. A. J. Morto: 


ROBERT NATHAN GEE—The Interlaken Mit 
(Finishing Works), at Arkwright, R. I., the first mi 
in the country to specialize in the manufacture of book 
cloth, and now the controlling factor in that line @ 
textile manufacturing in the United States, owes in 
large measure the eminence attained in that field t 
James Gee, who planned the mills, went to England & 
purchase the necessary machinery, and continued ger 
eral superintendent of the plant until his retirement i 
1918. ‘Then, after long training, came his son, Robe 
N. Gee, who succeeded his father, and is the superir 
tending head of the plant. Three mills are now include 
in the corporation, the mills of the Harris Manufactur 
ing Company, of Harris, R. I., having been purchase} 
in May, 1900, the grey ‘cloth being woven there, an 
finished into book-cloths of every color and design 
the Interlaken Mill. The other mill that was purchase. 
by the company is also at Arkwright, and is one of th 
older mills of that section, having been built in 181 
The present output of the company includes a line o 
cotton goods in addition to book-cloths. 

The Gees are a textile mill family, the grandfather 
Henry Gee, born in Stockport, England, a mill-wor _ 
there until 1858, and in this country employed i! 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, Arkwright, R. I, and Norwick 
Conn. He died in Norwich, in 1893, aged ninety-on! 
years. He married Ann Clegg, who died on State 
Island, N. Y., aged seventy years. 

James Gee, son of Henry and Ann (Clegg) Gee, wi 
born in Stockport, near Manchester, England, Octobe: 
I, 1843, and is now living a retired life in Providence) 
R. I. From boyhood until retirement he was a m 
worker, and in his fifteenth year came to the Uni 
States, finally settling in Rhode Island, when he forme 
the connection with the Interlaken Mills, which con) 
tinued until his retirement, January 1, 1918. He 
two sons: William S. Gee, D. D. S., of Phenix, R. 
and Robert Nathan Gee, who has followed in his father) 
business footsteps. f 

Robert Nathan Gee, son of James and Nancy (Booth 
Gee, was born at Staten Island, N. Y., July 5, 187 
While young he was brought to Arkwright, R. 1, by 
his parents, and there he attended the private schoe 
presided over by Miss Mary Potter. After a few year 
attendance there, he entered the University Gramma 
School in Providence, R. I., finishing in 1898, and goin) 
thence to Brown University, whence he was a mem 
of the class of 1902, He then entered the employ 
the Interlaken Mills at Arkwright, R. I., in the colorin 
department, beginning at the very bottom of the lad 
He received no favors from the fact that his fa 
James Gee, was superintendnt of the plant, but 
vanced on merit, step by step, until his skill and kn 
edge of finishing and mill management qualified hi 
occupy the position left vacant by his father’s re 
ment, January I, 1918. As superintendent he is 
tinuing to evidence his ability as a textile manufac 
and, not yet in the prime of life, the future h 
abundant promise for him. Mr. Gee is a member of 
college fraternity, Theta Beta Phi; is a Republican 


olitics, and for four years has been a member of Cov- 
try Town Council, serving in 1917-18 as president of 
that body. He is a member of Warwick Lodge, No. 16, 
ree and Accepted Masons. 

Mr. Gee married, September 14, 1904, Grace Hath- 
way Hicks, daughter of William and Endora Hatha- 
way Hicks, of Providence. They are the parents of 
wo sons: Robert Nathan (2), and Richard EH. Gee. 
[he family home is Arkwright. 


FREEBORN POTTER—tThe first form of sur- 
ame to be adopted in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
tries, when the custom came into use in England, 
was that form derived from the estate of the bearer, 
r if he were a man of humble circumstances, from 
the locality in which he lived. When the custom 
btained a greater vogue, names were taken from 
idely diversified sources. The surname Potter be- 
longs to that class of English surnames which were 
originally derived from the occupations or callings 
of their bearers, of which class Smith and Cooper 
jare also examples. The name is very ancient and is 
found in the earliest of English registers. It boasts 
a very honorable and distinguished lineage in Eng- 
land. The coat-of-arms is as follows: 


Arms—Sable a fesse ermine between three cinque- 
foils argent. 


' Crest—A seahorse or. 


The American family has been no less distin- 
guished. Several immigrants of the name came to the 
New England Colonies in the early decades of the 
seventeenth century, driven hither by religious intol- 
erance and persecution in the mother country. Many 
came to seek their fortunes, and many purely through 
the spirit of adventure. The descendants of these 
early Potters are of a stock than which there is no 
finer in America, men of patriotism, high moral 
stamina, stern and rugged codes of honor and busi- 
ness. The name of Potter has figured in the annals 
of the Nation from the very earliest settlements down 
to the present day, and has been borne by men who 
have achieved prominence in the professions, in the 
ministry, and in every department of financial, com- 
mercial and industrial life in the country. 

The line herein under consideration is that of the 
late Freeborn Potter, of Cranston, R. I., descendant 
of Nathaniel Potter, the founder of the family in 
Rhode Island. 

(1) Nathaniel Potter, immigrant ancestor and pro- 
genitor of the Rhode Island family of which the late 
Freeborn Potter was a member, was a native of Eng- 
land, and first appears on the records of Aquidneck, 
R. I., in 1638, when he was admitted an inhabitant of 
the Island. On April 30, 1639, he was one of the 
twenty-nine signers of the following compact: “We 
whose names are underwritten do acknowledge our- 
selves the legal subjects of his Majesty King Charles, 
and in his name do hereby bind ourselves into a civil 
body politicke, unto his laws according to matters of 
justice.’ He married Dorothy , who married 
(second) John Albro; she was born in 1617, and died 
February 19, 1696. Nathaniel Potter died about 1644. 
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(II) Nathaniel (2) Potter, son of Nathaniel (1) and 
Dorothy Potter, was born in 1637. He was a resident 
first of Portsmouth, R. I., and later of Dartmouth, 
Mass., where he died October 20, 1704. In 1677 he 
became a freeman. His will, dated October 18, 1704, 
was proved November 20, of the same year. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth , and among their children ‘was 
Nathaniel, mentioned below. 

(III) Nathaniel (3) Potter, son of Nathaniel (2) 
and Elizabeth Potter, was born about 1669. He was 
a life-long resident of Dartmouth, Mass., and mar- 
ried there Joan Wilbur, who died in 1759, daughter of 
William Wilbur. Nathaniel Potter died November 
16, 1736, and his will, dated November 15, 1732, was 
proved on the day of his death. 

(IV) William Potter, son of Nathaniel (3) and 
Joan (Wilbur) Potter, was born in Dartmouth, Mass., 
November 12, 1689. Toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century he settled in Rhode Island. He mar- 
ried Mary Browning, and they were the parents of 
several children, among them Benjamin, mentioned 
below. 

(V) Benjamin Potter, son of William and Mary 
(Browning) Potter, was born in Dartmouth, Mass., 
April 15, 1712, and was a farmer on an extensive 
scale in Richmond, R. I. He married Mary Man- 
chester, and among their children was Nathaniel, 
mentioned below. 

(V1) Nathaniel (4) Potter, son of Benjamin and 
Mary (Manchester) Potter, was born in 1736. He re- 
sided all his life in Richmond, R. I., a prosperous farm- 
er, and well-known member of the early community. He 
married Lucy Moore, and died in February, 1825. 

(VII) Joshua Potter, son of Nathaniel (4) and 
Lucy (Moore) Potter, was born in Richmond, R. L., 
August 18, 1768, and died there January 18, 1853. 
He married Mary Sherman. 

(VIII) Freeborn Potter, son of Joshua and Mary 
(Sherman) Potter, was born in Richmond, R. I., Oc- 
tober 18, 1793, and died February 16, 1877. He mar- 
ried Deborah Clark, who was born in 1795, and died 
in 1882, daughter of Moses Clark. 

(1X) Freeborn (2) Potter, son of Freeborn (1) 
and Deborah (Clark) Potter, was born in Richmond, 
R. I. February 14, 1817. In 1858 he removed to 
Cranston, R. I., where he followed agricultural pur- 
suits throughout his life. He was prominent in the 
affairs of Cranston, and a leader in civic life until the 
time of his death. The Potter residence, which he 
built on his coming to Cranston, was his residence for 
thirty-nine years, and there he died, February 20, 
1897. Freeborn Potter married, November 26, 1843, 
Louisa Williams, daughter of Pardon and Mary 
(Stafford) Williams; she was born September 28, 
1820, and died August 9, 1898. (See Williams VII). 
Freeborn and Louisa (Williams) Potter were the par- 
ents of the following children: 1. Daniel Clarke, a 
graduate of Amherst College, and a landscape archi- 
test; resides at Fairhaven; he married Ellen H. 
Parker, and they are the parents of a daughter, Mabel 
L. Potter, graduate of Brown University, now a 
teacher. 2. Julia Anne, born in Cranston, was a 
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teacher in the schools of Warwick for twenty-three 
years, and in various nearby localities; she is now 
registrar of the Roger Williams Society; Miss Pot- 
ter resides in Auburn, R. I. 3. Jobe S., inherited the 
Potter farm in Cranston, on which he resided until 
1915; he married Ida Budlong, and now makes his 
home at Hills Grove; they are the parents of the 
following children: Earl A., Mary E., Lydia M., 
Gladys. ; 

Freeborn Potter was a member of the Town Coun- 
cil of Cranston for twenty-two years, and through- 
out that period worked earnestly for the advancement 
of the welfare of the city, and the introduction of 
many needed reforms, and also served on various 
other committees. He was a Democrat in political 
affiliation. A Baptist in religious belief, he was one 
of the founders of the Congregational church of 
Cranston, and one of its most ‘liberal supporters 
throughout his life. 


(The Williams Line). 


(1) Roger Williams, immigrant ancestor and founder 
of this most illustrious of Rhode Island families, was 
born about 1599, and died in 1683. He was elected a 
scholar at Sutton’s Hospital, London, England, June 
25, 1621, and three years later took an exhibition there. 
He entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, July 7, 
1625, and in January, 1627, was graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
land from Bristol, December 1, 1630, on the ship 
“Lion,’ and arrived in Boston, Mass., February 5, 
1631. He was settled as minister at Salem, Mass., 
April 12, 1631. In the summer of the same year he 
was at Plymouth, as assistant to the pastor, Ralph 
Smith. In the autumn of 1633 he returned to Salem, 
where he became assistant to the Rev. Mr. Sketlton. 
In April, 1635, he was summoned before the court at 
Boston for preaching in public that a magistrate 
should not tender an oath to an unregenerate man, 
etc. He “was heard before all the ministers and very 
clearly refuted” at this time. On October 9, 1635, 
he was banished by the General Court, because he 
had “broached and divulged new and dangerous opin- 
ions against the authority of magistrates, as also writ- 
ten letters of defamation, both of the magistrates and 
churches here.” He was given permission to remain 
until spring, but as the court heard that he continued 
to preach his doctrines, they resolved to send him to 
England, and sent a messenger to take him in Janu- 
ary, 1636. He had left, however, and they were unable 
to find him; thirty-five years afterwards he wrote of 
this experience: “I was sorely tossed for one four- 
teen weeks in a bitter winter season, not knowing 
what bed or bread did mean.” From Massasoit he 
obtained a grant of land on the east side of the 
Seekonk river, and here he began a plantation, but 
was told by Governor Winthrop that he was within 
the bounds of Plymouth Colony. With five compan- 
ions he then went by boat to Slate Rock, where he 
conferred with the Indians, and finally commenced the 
Providence Plantation. In this year, 1636, he was the 
means of averting war, for he prevented the joining 
of the Pequots with the Narragansetts and Mohegans. 
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He sailed for New Eng- - 


On March 24, 1638, he took a deed from Canonict 
and Miantonomi for the land on which he had se} 
tled, and he wrote of this: “I spared no cost towar 
them in tokens and presents to Canonicus and all hij 
many years before I came in person to the Narra| 
gansett; and when I came I was welcome to the oll 
prince Canonicus, who was most shy of all Englis) 
to his last breath.” On October 8, 1638, he deede! 
to his friends and neighbors an equal privilege wit! 
himself in the purchase. He was baptized in 1639, b: 
Ezekiel Holliman, and he baptized him and others 
He acted as pastor of the First Baptist Church for {| 
few years. { 

(11) Joseph Williams, son of Roger and Mary Will 
liams, was born in Providence, R. f., December 12 
1643, ‘and died August 17, 1724. On February 19, 1665) 
he had lot 43 in a division of lands. He settled i} 
Cranston and built his house opposite Roger Will 
liams’ park. In 1676 he served in King Philip’ s Wa: | 
and subsequently rose to a position of prominence if) 
early Providence. In 1683-84-93-96-97-1713 he served 
as deputy to the General Court. In 1684-85-86-87:} 
88-91-93-94-1713-14-15, he was a member of the Towr) 
Council. . Joseph Williams served on numerous im-| 
portant committees during his public career. Hel 
married, December 17, 1660, Lydia Olney, daughter| 
of Rev. Thomas and Mary (Small) Olney, who was) 
born in 1645, and died September 9, 1724. 

(III) Joseph (2) Williams, sons of Joseph (1) and 
Lydia (Olney) Williams, was born in Providence, 
R. I., November 10, 1673, and died August 15, 1753)| 
nee a lifelong residence in the town. He was not 
in public life to any extent, and little beyond the vital 
statistics is known of his life. He married Lydia 
Hearnden, daughter of Benjamin and Lydia Hearnden, 

(IV) Jeremiah Williams, son of Joseph (2) and 
Lydia (Hearnden) Williams, was born in Providence, 
R. L, July 7, 1736. He resided in Cranston, where he} 
was a prosperous farmer, and built there a bling 
which later served as a hotel in Revolutionary times. 
He married Abigail Mathewson, daughter of Zacha-! 
riah and Sarah Mathewson, of Providence, and! 
granddaughter of James Mathewson, founder of the 
family in Rhode Island. They were the parents of 
twelve children, among them Caleb, mentioned below.) 

(V) Caleb Williams, son of Jeremiah and Abigail! 
(Mathewson) Williams, was born June 5, 1754, inj 
Cranston, R. I., and resided there all his life. He: 
married Tabitha Fenner, and they were the parents of 
ten children. He died December I5, 1830. 

(VI) Pardon Williams, son of Caleb and Tabitha 
(Fenner) Williams, born December 20, 1790. He was 
a lifelong resident of Cranston. His home farm was 
situated near Howard ‘station in Cranston. He mar- 
ried Mary Stafford, who was born April 21, 1793, and 
died December 28, 1867. He died July 1o, 1874, age@ 
eighty-four years. 

(VII) Louisa Williams, daughter of Pardon and 
Mary (Stafford) Williams, was born in Cranston, R. 
I., September 28, 1820, and died August 9, 1898. She 
married, November 26, 1843, Freeborn Potter, of 
Cranston. (See Potter IX). 


oe 


JOHN AUGUSTUS COWELL—The Cowell fam- 
ily is one of great age in this country, but unfortu- 
nately we are unable to trace through the old records 
its descent from any one of the several immigrants 
who bore that name and who came to the New Eng- 
land colonies during the early colonial period. The 
earliest progenitor of whom we may be sure was one 
Captain Edward Cowell, of whom we find the record 
as early as 1645, though whether he himself came from 
England or was born in this country cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

(1) Edward Cowell, or Captain Edward Cowell, as 
he is better known, was a resident of Great Island and 
Boston, in 1645, where he was occupied as a cord- 
wainer. He seems to have been a prominent man in 
the community, and a soldier of some note, as he held 
the office of captain in the colonists’ troops which 
fought against the great Indian chief, King Phillip, 
in the war which took its’ name from him. He is 
believed to have been twice married, though of his 


first wife, by whom his children were born, we only 


know that her name was Margaret, while some uncer- 


‘tainty attaches to his supposed marriage to Sarah 


Hobart. His children were: 
abeth. 

(II) Joseph Cowell, son of Captain Edward and Mar- 
garet Cowell, apparently led a very quite life, as very 
few records have any mention of him. We do not 
know the date of his birth nor of his death; nor yet 
to whom he was married, but we have a record of his 


John, Joseph, and Eliz- 


‘son, Joseph, through whom the line was continued. 


(III) Joseph (2) Cowell, son of Joseph (1) Cowell, 
was born in the year 1673, at Boston, and later in life 
settled in the town of Wrentham, Mass., where his 
death occurred, March 11, 1761. He was married, May 
7, 1701, at Wrentham, to Martha Fales, a daughter of 
James and Ann Fales. 

(IV) Joseph (3) Cowell, son of Joseph (2) and 
Martha (Fales) Cowell, was born March 27, 1713, at 


his father’s home in Wrentham. He made his native 


town his home during is entire life, and died there 
October 3, 1740. He was married, January 21, 1735, 
at Wrentham, to Margaret Dearing, a daughter of 


Samuel and Mary (Mann) Dearing. 


(V) Samuel Cowell, son of Joseph (3) and Mar- 


garet (Dearing) Cowell, was born January 16, 1737, at 


Wrentham. He was one of the patriots who first 


answered the call of his country at the breaking out 


of the War for American Independence, and con- 
tinued throughout the entire Revolution in the Con- 
tinental army, in which he rose to the rank of major. 


We find it stated of him, in an interesting diary kept 


parents of the following children: 


by his son, that he was already a soldier, and had 
served in one campaign in the old French War in Can- 
ada when not more than eighteen or nineteen years of 
age. Like his father, he made Wrentham his home 
during his entire life, and died there February 23, 
1824. He was married, in the year 1760, to Jemima 


“Metcalf, a daughter of John and Tamar (Daniels) 


Metcalf, and a native of Wrentham, where she was 
born in 1744, and died August 28, 1793. They were the 
Joseph, Benjamin, 
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Olivia, Samuel, of whom further; William, Jemima, 
Mytilla, Martha, Mary, John. 

(VI) Samuel (2) Cowell, son of Samuel (1) and 
Jemima (Metcalf) Cowell, was born at Wrentham, 
and lived there during his entire life. He was married 
to Sarah George, and they were the parents of, the 
following children: Hiram, Joseph, George, of whom 
further; John, Henry. 

(VII) George Cowell, son of Samuel (2) and Sarah 
(George) Cowell, was born in the year 1811. During 
his early life he attended Day’s Academy at Wren- 
tham, where he received his education. He was an 
ambitious young man and made the most of his edu- 
cational opportunities, becoming an expert mathema- 
tician and finally taking up teaching as his profession. 
He also learned the trade of wheelright, which he 
followed for the greater part of his life. In his capac- 
ity as teacher he was appointed to a position at Day’s 
Academy, where he had already studied, and here he 
met Miss Elvira Ann Fisher, a daughter of James and 
Rebecca (Hartsorn) Fisher, who also taught there. 
Miss Fisher was two years his junior, haying been 
born in 1813, and the two were married. They were 
the parents of seven children, as follows: 1. Maria 
Fisher, born in Aug., 1843, and became a prominent 
teacher in Wrentham, where she died in 1881. 2. 
George Oscar, born in July, 1846; engaged in the jewelry 
business at Wrentham, with a high degree of success, 
and died in Dec., 1894. 3. William Gardner, who died 
in infancy. 4. Henry Cushing, born in 1848; became 
a successful jeweler at Wrentham, where he died in 
1898. 5. John Augustus, mentioned below. 6. Jere- 
miah Hartshorn, born in 1852; became a resident of 
Wrentham. 7. Hattie Pratt, born in 1857; became 
the wife of Charles Everett ‘Holt, to whom she bore 
one daughter, Hattie Maria, born Oct. 14, 1886. 

(VIII) John Augustus Cowell, son of George and 
Elvira Ann (Fisher) Cowell, was born April 1, 1850, 
at Wrentham, Mass. He attended for his education 
the local public schools of Wrentham, where he con- 
tinued to study until he had reached the age of six- 
teen years. He was then just on the point of gradu- 
ating, when he had to abandon school to engage in the 
business world, where he later made so marked a 
success. Accordingly, in the year 1866, he made his 
way to the city of Providence, R. I., where he secured 
a clerical position in a furniture house there. Here 
he met for the first time Noel L. Anthony, with whom 
he was associated for so many years, the two young 
men being employed by the same firm. For six 
years Mr. Cowell remained with the furniture house 
and then, on September 1, 1872, resigned his position 
in order to become a partner of the firm of Lowe, 
Anthony & Cowell, which was engaged in the same 
business. His two partners, Richard Lowe and Noel 
L. Anthony, were both energetic and ambitious young 
men, qualities in which Mr. Cowell himself excelled, 
with the result that the busines, although small enough 
at the outset, rapidly increased until it occupied an 
important position in the mercantile world of the city. 
At first the firm occupied quarters in the small wooden 
building adjacent to the site now occupied by the Hall 
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& Lyon drug store on Weybosset street. Here their 
salesroom only occupied a space of some forty by 
eighty feet, while the storage room in the rear did 
not cover five thousand square feet of floor space, and 
their employees were numbered at not more than a 
half a dozen hands. It rapidly grew, however, the 
business being conducted under the same firm name 
until 1877, when Mr. Lowe retired and Messrs. An- 
thony and Cowell became the sole owners. Under 
the energetic management of these two young men 
the business continued to grow largely, until within a 
short period it was found necessary to remove to 
larger and more adequate quarters. This was done in 
the year 1878, when the establishment moved into a 
new building which they had constructed for the pur- 
pose, and which adjoined the old one on Weybosset 
street. They now had a salesroom sixty by sixty-five 
feet in dimensions, and nineteen thousand square feet 
of floor space for the sales department alone. Not 
long after, in the same year, a Mr. Henry Fry was 
admitted as a partner in the business and remained 
with them until 1886, when he withdrew, leaving the 
concern once more in the hands of Messrs. Anthony 
and Cowell. Perceiving that there were almost no 
limits to the size that their business might attain in a 
growing city like that of Providence, these two gen- 
tlemen set to work to adapt themselves and their busi- 
ness to its growing needs, with the result that they 
gradually developed a business, the largest of its kind, 
in the State of Rhode Island, and one of the largest in 
the United States. The growth of the concern kept 
pace with that of the community, with the result that 
they very soon outgrew even their new quarters, and 
in 1800 they purchased the Tefft Block and the G. & 
S. Owen building on the corner of Snow and Chapel 
streets. Three years later, in 1893, the concern was 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, under the 
name of the Anthony & Cowell Company. Mr. Cowell 
was elected president, and his partner, Noel L. An- 
thony, treasurer, of the new corporation. Large alter- 
ations were made in the accomodations which the 
company had at its disposal about this time, and 
another building was erected, which increased the 
floor space of the establishment to one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand square feet. 

A great misfortune was in store for the two gentle- 
men, however, when on April 30, 1904, their buildings 
and contents were destroyed by fire, with a loss of 
some $300,000. Nothing daunted, however, they at 
once set about providing quarters on a much larger 
and more complete scale, with the result that one of 
the handsomest mercantile blocks in the city was 
erected, seven stories in height, and equipped with 
every device and convenience possible. Here their 
business was resumed on a scale which rendered neces- 
sary employment of between one and two hundred 
persons. 

Mr. Cowell was a man of great prominence in the 
community, and a leader of many important move- 
ments undertaken for the benefit and the devolpment 
of the common weal. He was a director of the Fur- 
niture Association of America, being one of the four 
men to hold this position from New England, which 
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‘ Mystic Shrine. 


_record in the Colonial records of Salem, Mass., on — 


represented twenty-five of the largest furniture house 
in the country. He was very prominent in the Ma- 
sonic order, having taken his thirty-second degree i 
Free Masonry, and being affiliated with the followin 


bodies: What Cheer Lodge, Ancient Free and Ac 
cepted Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arc 
Masons; Calvary Commandery, Knights Templar; 


and also the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of th 
He was also a member of the local 
lodges of the Knights of Pythias, and the Independen 
Order of Odd Fellows, and a member of the Wes 
Side and Central clubs of Providence. In religious 
belief Mr. Cowell was a Methodist, attending the 
Broadway Church of that denomination, where he 
was very active in the support of its philanthropic 
undertakings. Mr. Cowell was an Independent Demo- 
crat in politics, but did not take an active part in this’ 
connection. 

On September 18, 1875, John Augustus Cowell was 
united in marriage with Addie L. Capron, a daughter 
of Burrill Munroe and Mary Elizabeth (Brown) Cap-— 
ron. Mr. Cowell died December 13, 1916. : 


J. ALLEN BUFFINTON—For a period of two’ 
hundred and more years the record of the Buffinton 
family has been a part of the history of Swansea, | 
Somerset, Westport and Fall River in the old Colony 
and Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The first rec- 
ord of the progenitor of the family in America, Thomas 
Boyanton, or Buffinton, occurs in Salem, in the year | 
1671. Lack of data concerning the family prior to this 
date, and the sparsity of data in later generations is | 
assigned to the fact that the family, through succes- 
sive generations, from the founder to the present day 
have been staunch members of the Society of Friends. 
As such they met with ill treatment and neglect at 
the hands of the Puritans. Authorities recognize a 
connection between the Swansea family of the name, — 
of which this article is to treat, and the ancient Salem © 
settlers of the name, although research has failed to 
bring forth actual proof. Along in the opening years 
of the eighteenth century the Buffinton name and fam- 
ily are found in the town of Swansea, Mass., and we 
find here the recurrence of the same Christian names 
as those of the family in Salem. Buffintons whose 
births appear in the records of early Lynn and Salem, 
are buried at the Friends’ yard at Swansea, indicating 
a removal of branches of the family to the latter town. 
The line of ancestry herein traced is that of the late 
J. Allen Buffinton, for many years a well known figure 3 
in manufacturing circles in Rhode Island; he was the 
son of John Murray Buffinton, president of Potter & © 
Buffinton. ee 

Thomas Buffinton, founder of the family, is first of 


December 30, 1671, when he married there, Sarah — 
Southwick, thought to have been a granddaughter of 
Lawrence Southwick. They were the parents of the 
following children: 1. Thomas, mentioned below. 2. 
Benjamin, who married and had three children, among 
them Benjamin, born May 4, 1699. 3. Abigail, born. 
July 25, 1679. P 

The direct line from Thomas Buffington to Benjamin 


Buffington, great-grandfather of the late J. Allen Buf- 
finton, of Providence, R. I., is not easily traced, be- 
cause of the frequent recurrence of the same baptis- 
mal name in all branches of the family. Swansea, 
| Mass., has been the home of one of the most impor- 
‘tant branches of the Buffintons for several genera- 
tions. There were numerous Benjamin Buffintons in 
each generation, but it has been possible to establish 
the parentage of Benjamin Buffinton, great-grandfather 
of J. Allen Buffinton. 

(1) Benjamin Buffinton, of the third or fourth gen- 
eration in direct descent from the founder, Thomas 
Bufinton, was a resident of the town of Swansea, 
Mass., where he was a prosperous farmer and land- 
owner. He married, probably in Rehoboth, Mass., 
August 1, 1709, Mary Maker (Mason?), who is re- 
corded as of Attleboro, Mass. They were the parents 
of eight children, among them John Allen, mentioned 
below. 

(I) John Allen Buffinton, son of Benjamin and 
“Mary (Maker) Buffinton, was born in the town of 
‘Swansea, Mass., in 1810.- He was educated in the 
‘schools of the town, and on completing his studies 
-learned the trade of mason. At an early age he came 
to Providence, R. I., where he plied his trade for a 
period of years. Later he removed to Newport, and 
to Fall River. In later life he removed to the town of 
' Milford, Mass., where he resided until 1857, when he 
settled in South Rehoboth, Mass. Here he followed 
‘agricultural pursuits on the old Bosworth homestead 
until his death. 

John Allen Buffinton married, August 27, 1815, Ann 
Eliza Winsor Cousin Bosworth, who was born August 
27, 1815, in Smithfield, R. I., daughter of Peleg (2) 
and Susanna (Rounds) Bosworth. Mrs. Buffinton was 
a lineal descendant in the eighth generation from 
‘Edward Bosworth, founder of the Bosworth family, 
who with his wife Mary and children embarked for 
New England in the ship, “Elizabeth and Dorcas,” in 
1634. Edward Bosworth died shortly before reaching 
the shore of New England, and he was buried in Bos- 
‘ton. His widow and children settled in Hingham, 
Mass., where the widow died in 1648. The line 
descends through Jonathan Bosworth, son of Edward; 
Jonathan (2) Bosworth, who married Hannah How- 
land, daughter of John and Elizabeth (Tilley) How- 
land, both of whom were of the famous “Mayflower” 
company; Jonathan (3) Bosworth, who married Sarah 
Rounds; Ichabod Bosworth, who married Bethia 
Wood; Peleg Bosworth, who married Mary Smith; 
and Peleg (2) Bosworth, who married Susanna 
Rounds. 

(III) John Murray Buffinton, son of John Allen 
and Ann Eliza Winsor Cousin (Bosworth) Buffinton, 
-was born on April 1, 1839, in Providence, R. I. At an 
early age he removed with his parents to Rehoboth, 
Mass., where he attended the public schools until he 
reached his eleventh year. He then entered the See- 
_konk Academy, at Seekonk, Massachusetts, where he 
continued his studies for three years, later attending 
the Milford High School, at Milford, Mass., from 
which he was graduated. Mr. Buffinton began his 
business career as an assistant in the boot factory of 
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John Daniels, of Milford, Mass., with whom he 
remained for about two years. He resigned his posi- 
tion with Mr. Daniels to go to Providence, where he 
entered the employ of the firm of Sacket, Davis & 
Company, prominent manufacturing jewelers of the 
city, with whom he received his initial training in 
the industry in which he later became a figure of im- 
portance. Here Mr. Buffinton served a three years’ 
apprenticeship to the jewelry trade, on completing 
which he worked as a journeyman until 1869, with the 
exception of two years, when he was employed in a 
gun shop in Assonet, Mass. In the spring of 1869 
he became foreman in the jewelry manufacturing 
establishment of Potter & Symonds, in Providence. 
In 1870, on the retirement of Mr. Symonds, he pur- 
chased his interest in the firm and became junior part- 
ner. This relationship continued for thirty-four years, 
during which period Mr. Buffinton rose to prominence 
in manufacturing and business circles in Providence. 
On the death of Colonel Potter in December, 1902, 
Mr. Buffinton became president and treasurer of the 
firm of Potter & Buffinton. The establishment is one 
of the oldest of its kind in the city of Providence, and 
ranks among the foremost of houses producing ten- 
karat gold articles in New England. The personnel 
of the firm since its founding has comprised men of 
astute business ability who have been highly success- 
ful in the business and financial world. 

Mr. Buffinton has been active in public affairs in 
Providence for many years, and has been identified 
with several notable movements for the advancement 
of the welfare of the city. In 1888-89 he was elected a 
member of the lower house of the Rhode Island As- 
sembly, filling ably this post. The concerns of his’ 
business precluded his taking further active part in 
politics, but he has always maintained a deep interest 
im civic affairs. For several years prior to its absorp- 
tion by the Union Trust Company, Mr. Buffinton was 
a director of the Roger Williams National Bank. He 
is well known in club and fraternal circles, and is a 
member of the Pomham and of the Providence Cen- 
tral clubs. He is a charter member of Adelphoi 
Lodge, No. 33, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, 
which in 1880 he served as master; he is also a mem- 
ber of St. John’s Commandery, Knights Templar. His 
religious affiliation is with the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, of which he has been presi- 
dent for several years, and for more than thirty years 
a member of the board of trustees. 

On June 4, 1874, Mr. Buffinton married Helen Au- 
gusta Carrique, daughter of Henry and Ann (Kil- 
vert) Carrique, and granddaughter of Lieutenant Rich- 
ard and Elizabeth (Martin) Carrique. Mr. and Mrs. 
Buffinton were the parents of the following children: 
1. Anna Carrique, born May 11, 1875. 2. John Allen, 
mentioned below. 3. Henry Kilvert, born Sept. 23, 
1878, died the same day. 4. Henry Carrique, born 
Aug. 22, 1880, died Aug, 25, 1880. 5. Bertha Augusta. 

(IV) J. Allen (2) Buffinton, son of John Murray 
and Helen Augusta (Carrique) Buffinton, was born in 
Providence, R. I., March 26, 1877. He was educated 
in the schools of the city, attending the Mowry & 
Goff English and Classical School, from which he 
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was graduated in 1895. He entered Brown University 
in the class of ’99, but did not complete his course 
there, leaving to take up special studies at Columbia 
University in New York. His entire business connec- 
tion was with the manufacturing jewelry trade. He 
entered business life as an employee of the firm of 
J. T. Inman & Company, of Attleboro, Mass. On the 
incorporation of the firm of Potter & Buffinton, Mr. 
Buffinton became a member of their staff of salesmen, 
covering the New England territory. He _ subse- 
quently became a member of the firm, in which he 
was active until ill health compelled his retirement 
two years before his death. 

Mr. Buffinton was widely Known not only in busi- 
ness life in the city of Providence, but in club and 
sporting circles. He was an enthusiastic yachtsman, 
and for several years a member of the Rhode Island 
Yacht Club. He was also interested in military affairs, 
and won a commission as first lieutenant in the hospi- 
tal corps of the Rhode Island National Guard. He 
was a member of Theta Delta Chi. Politically he was 
a Republican, and active in public affairs in the city. 

In 1910 Mr. Buffinton married Besse Palmer, of 
Providence, R. I., daughter of the late William FE. Pal- 
mer, a shoe manufacturer of Portsmouth, N. H. Mrs. 
Buffinton survives her husband and resides at No. 463 
Broadway, Providence. They were the parents of a 
son, John M. Buffinton. J. Allen Buffinton died at his 
home in Providence, R. I., February 22, 1918. 


CHARLES HENRY GEORGE—One of the most 
important figures in the commercial and business life of 
Rhode Island, and a public-spirited and influential cit- 
izen of the city of Providence, where he now resides 
in retirement from active affairs, is that of Charles 
Henry George, who for many years had been engaged 
in the hardware and mill supply business, and especially 
as the representative of the Consolidated Engine Stop 
Company of New York City. Mr. George is a son of 
Thomas Metcalf and Rebecca Selina (Farrington) 
George, and a member of an old and distinguished New 
England family, which was founded in this country in 
the early Colonial period. 

Four pioneers of the surname George came to New 
England—John, who settled in Watertown; Nicholas, 
in Dorchester; Peter, in Braintree; and Richard, in 
Boston, Mass. No relationship has been proven, al- 
though it is believed all were related. Charles Henry 
George, of Providence, is a son of Thomas Metcalf 
George, son of Ensign Thomas George, son of Thomas 
George, son of Richard George, son of Thomas George, 
son of Richard George, one of the four pioneers above 
enumerated, 

(I) Richard George, from whom this branch de- 
scends, was born in England, and came in early life to 
Boston, Mass. He married there, November 1, 1655, 
Mary Pell, and they were the parents of several child- 
ren, including a son, Thomas. 

(II) Thomas George, son of Richard George, was 
born in Boston, October 1, 1663. Thomas and his wife, 
Hannah, were early settlers $ in Wrentham, Mass., where 
he died in October, 1704, leaving a son, Richard (ey 

(III) Richard (2) George, son of Thomas George, 
and grandson of the founder, Richard George, was 
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born in Wrentham, April 10, 1701, and there died Feb: 
Tuary 17, 1749. He married, February 8, 1737, Jerushz 
Hancock, and they were the parents of: Hannah, Jer. 
usha, Thomas (2), of further mention, John, Sarahi 
and Elizabeth. 

(IV) Thomas (2) George, son of Richard (2 
George, was born in Wrentham, December 12, 1742, 
With his brother John he responded to the Lexingto: 
Alarm, April 19, 1775, with Captain Samuel Cowell’ 
company, Colonel John Smith’s regiment. He sa 
later service as lieutenant of the same company, Sep 
tember 24, 1777, under Colonel Benjamin Haws, com- 
manding the Fourth Suffolk County Regiment. In 17 
he was a lieutenant in Captain Samuel Cowell’s com 
pany of the same regiment, then again under comman 
of Colonel Haws. He again served with that company) 
in 1780, under Colonel Seth Bullard, on the Rhode Islan 
Alarm, and in 1781 in a Rhode Island campaign unde 
Captain Fisher. Lieutenant George married Hannah 
Brastow, who died at Wrentham, February 22, 1841,) 
aged ninety-four years, daughter of Thomas Brastow,. 
born in England, who settled in Bristol, R. I. Children: 
Richard, born Oct. 24, 1768; Ensign Thomas (3), of” 
further mention; Hannah, born Jany. 9, 1772; War- 
rén, born Dec. 28, 1775; Timothy, July 25, 1777; Sally, 
May 11, 1779; Polly, May 19, 1781; Artemus, May 7, 
1783; Roxa, May 16, 1785; Amanda, Oct., 1788; and 
Lewis, April 29, 1791. 

(V) Ensign Thomas (3) George, son of Thomas (2) 
George, was born at Wrentham, Mass., July 25, 1770, 
and married there, December 17, 1795, Olive Cowell, 
and they were the parents of a daughter, Olive, born at 
Wrentham, Mass., January 24, 1801; Thomas Metcalf - 
George and their other children being born at either | 
Mansfield or Foxborough, Mass. 4 

(VI) Thomas Metcalf George, son of Ensign Thomas 
(3) George, was born in 1805, and became a lumber 
dealer of the town of South Foxborough, afterwards. 
the town of Mansfield. He married, August 5, 1827, | 
Rebecca Selina Farrington, born in Wrentham, January 
17, 1810, daughter of Rev. Daniel and Rebeces. Far-_ 
rington, of Wrentham. Children, all born in Foxbor- 
ough, Mass.: Thomas Metcalf (2), born May 21, 
1828; Timothy Porter, Nov. 30, 1829; Daniel Farring- 
ton, Aug. 29, 1831; Rebecca Selina, June 24, 1833; 
Schuyler Stratton, June 7, 1836; Emily Cowell, June 
6, 1838; Charles Henry, of further mention; Edward) 
Thurston, Dec. 17, 1841; Harriet Adelaide, Dee 5, 18435 
and James Augustus, 1845. 

(VII) Charles Henry George, son of Thomas Mewl 
calf George, was born July 14, 1839, at Foxborough, 
Mass., and there passed his early youth. It was at Fox- 
borough that he received the elementary portion of his 
education, attending the local schools for this purpose. 
In the year 1851, when twelve years of age, he came to 
Providence, which has since remained his home, and 
here continued his studies at the famous high school 
at Taunton, of which George A. Sawyer was then prin- 
cipal. After two years of study at that institution he 
made the acquaintance of Charles E. Eddy, and began 
his long and successful business career as an employee 
of the Eddy and Armington Company, being a member 
of Mr. Eddy’s family for the time. He remained with 
the firm and resided in the household of Mr. Eddy for 


about ten years, and then withdrew from the excellent 
position he held there in order to realize a long cher- 
ished ambition to engage in business on his own ac- 
count. Accordingly, in 1860, he founded C. H. George 
& Company, a hardware and mill supplies concern, 
which met with a high degree of success from the out- 
set and which he continued to operate for thirty-six 
ears. During all this time Mr. George gave his per- 
sonal attention to every detail of the business, and it 
as through his own good judgment and his indefatig- 
able industry that its great development was due. In 
1886 he was appointed postmaster of the city of Prov- 
idence by President Grover Cleveland, and continued to 
hold that responsible position for ten years to his own 
great credit and the great benefit of the community-at- 
large, with increased postal advantages and efficiency 
of service. The improvements made during his ad- 
ministration are still pointed to with pride by his fel- 
low-citizens, who recall the personal attention which 
he gave to the work, and especially to the complaint 
department, which he valued as a means to learn the 
shortcomings of the department, with a view to remov- 
ing or modifying them. He resigned from the office in 
1896, and in the same year sold his hardware and mill 
Supplies business in order to become the representative 
of the Consolidated Engine Stop Company of New 
York City, in New England. He was exceedingly suc- 
cessful in this new enterprise, the article being one that 
met a very real want and himself a salesman of unusual 
talent, and he has since equipped practically every fac- 
tory and mill in the New England States with valuable 
devices. In addition to these private enterprises, Mr. 
George has been a member of the board of directors 
of the Swan Point Cemetery for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, and served in the same capacity on the board of 
the Butler Hospital for a similar period. He was 
also an officer of the old Roger Williams National Bank 
for three or four decades, and its president for many 
years. Besides his business activities Mr. George is a 
onent participant in the general life of Providence, 
and was officially afhliated with a number of important 
organizations here. He was president of the Board of 
Trade for many years, a charter member of the Squan- 
tum Club, and a prominent Free Mason, being a mem- 
ber of What Cheer Lodge, No. 21, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
Providence Council, Royal and Select Masters; and 
Calvary Commandery, Knights Templar. In his relig- 
jous belief Mr. George is a Congregationalist, and 
has been very active in the work of that church in 
Providence for many years. It was on the first Sun- 
day in April, 1851, that he began to attend the Bene- 
ficent Congregational Church of this city, where he has 
been a constant worshipper ever since. He formally 
became a member of the church in 1876, He has taken 
a conspicuous part in the work of the Congregational 
State Association, and has been president and is a mem- 
ber of the Old Congregational Club of Providence. He 
is a man of strong charitable instincts, and has done 
much to support the various philanthropic undertakings 
in the community’s life. Mr. George’s vivacity and 
overflowing good nature have contributed to the cheer 
of the community, and endowed with a gift of felicitous 
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expression he has been'a welcome speaker on many and 
varied occasions. 

Charles Henry George married, April 10, 1861, at 
Providence, Clarissa Jackson, daughter of Captain 
Henry and Mary Ann (Wells) Jackson, the former a 
well known sea captain of this city, who afterwards 
engaged in the grain business here and finally removed 
to New York City, and the latter a member of a very 
old and distinguished Connecticut family. To Mr. and 
Mrs. George the following children have been born; 
1. Edward Augustus, born Feby. 4, 1865; educated at 
the Mowry and Goff School and Yale University, tak- 
ing at the latter institution both the usual classical course 
and the course in theology; he was ordained a minster 
in the Congregational church, June 1, 1891, and was 
placed in charge of his first pastorate at Newport, Vt.; 
after six years of service there, he was transferred to 
Willimantic, Conn., where he remained eight years, 
and then went to Ithaca, N. Y., where he became pastor 
of the First Congregational Church and remained in 
charge of it until September, 1918; since that time Mr. 
George has been supplying at the Euclid Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church at Cleveland, Ohio, during the absence 
of the pastor in France; he married Mabel Goodrich, 
daughter of Judge William W. Goodrich, of New York, 
and they were the parents of one child, Winton, born 
1900, a student at Yale University (1919). 2. Grace 
Thomson, born at Providence, July 28, 1869; married, 
Oct. 18, 1894, William C. Dart; Mr. Dart was born in 
April; 1869, at Providence, and was educated at the 
Mowry and Goff School of that city, and later at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston, where 
he prepared himself for an expert position with the 
Rhode Island Tool Company, of which he is now the 
president; Mr. and Mrs. Dart are the parents of one 
daughter, Margaret, born Oct. 2, 1895. 3. Mary W., 
born in 1871, died at the age of two years. 4. Clarissa, 
born in 1873, died at the age of eight and one-half 
years. 5. Margaret, born Dec. 1, 1878;. became the wife 
of Benjamin Franklin Vaughn, by whom she had one 
son, Benjamin Franklin, Jr. Later she married Her- 
bert A. Wheeler, now of Detroit, Mich. The death of 
Mrs. Charles Henry George occurred Sept. 4, 1880. 


JOHN P. B. PEIRCE, the popular and efficient 
town clerk of North Kingston, R. I, and for many 
years a prominent citizen of this place, is a member of 
one of the oldest and most distinguished New England 
families and a descendant of the great Percy family of 
England, members of which were prominent in all parts 
of that country, one branch of which was the famous 
Percy family of Northumberland, of which “Hotspur,” 
the great Earl of Northumberland, during the reigns 
of Henry IV. and V. of England, is probably the best- 
known figure. The family, representatives of which 
came to this country, gradually changed their name 
from Percy to Pearse, or Pearce, and so to the mod- 
ern American form of Peirce. The genealogist of the 
Peirce family claims that the American pioneer was 
of the twentieth generation from one Galfred, to whom 
the famous English family of Percy, or Pearce (Pers) 
(Pierce, Peirce) traces its ancestry. According to this 
writer, the lineage for the last four generations began 
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with Peter Percy, who in turn was the son of Ralph, 
the son of Henry, the son of Henry, the son of Henry, 
the son of Henry, the son of Henry, the son of Henry, 
the son of Henry, the son of William, the son of 
Henry, the son of Agnes, the daughter of William, the 
son of William, the son of Alan, the son of William, 
the son of Galfred, already mentioned as the founder of 
the family. This Peter Percy was the standard bearer 
of Richard III. at the Battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485, 
and doubtless suffered the reverses, if not the death, of 
his redoubtable leader. He was the father of one 
Richard Percy, who founded Pearce Hall in York, 
England, where he lived and died. This Richard Percy 
had a son, who seems to have been the first to spell 
his name Pearse. He flourished at Pearce Hall, and had 
two sons, Richard and William. The elder of these, 
Richard Pearse, was born in 1590, and was the immi- 
grant ancestor of the American family. He resided in 
Bristol, England, and came to America in the ship 
“Lyons,” of which his brother William was the master. 
He was the father of the following children: Richard, 
mentioned below; John, Samuel, Hannah, Martha, 
Sarah, William, and Mary. 

(II) Richard Peirce or Pearse, son of Richard 
Pearse, was born in England, in 1615. He probably 
came to the New England colonies with his father, and 
eventually settled at Portsmouth, R. I. Here his death 
occurred in 1678. He was at Portsmouth as early as 
1654, when he witnessed a deed of twelve acres of land 
and a house purchased of William James by Henry 
Piercy. We also find him as witness to several other 
deeds in 1657, and to a will in 1658. He was admitted 
a freeman at Portsmouth, May 18, 1658, and continued 
to reside at this place until his death. He married, at 
Portsmouth, probably in the year 1642, Susannah 
Wright, daughter of George Wright, of Newport, who 
probably was born in 1620, and they were the parents 
of the following children: Richard, born Oct. 23, 1643; 
Martha, born Sept. 13, 1645; John, Sept. 8, 1647; Giles, 
who is mentioned below; Susannah, born Nov. 22, 1652; 
Mary, born May 6, 1654; Jeremiah, born Nov. 17, 1656; 
Isaac, born in Dec., 1658; George, born July 10, 1662; 
Samuel, born Dec. 22, 1664. 

(III) Hon. Giles Peirce, son of Richard and Sus- 
annah (Wright) Peirce, was born about 1650, at Ports- 
mouth, and afterwards became one of the founders of 
the town of East Greenwich, R. I., in 1677. He was 
exceedingly prominent in the affairs of the new settle- 
ment, and the town meeting was held at his house. He 
was moderator of the town meeting in 1658, member of 
the General Assembly in 1690 and 1696, Town Council- 
man in 1677-84, 1691 and 1606. His death occurred 
Nov. 19, 1698. The Hon. Giles Peirce married, in 
April, 1676, Elizabeth Hall, who died in 1698, a daughter 
of William and Mary Hall, of Portsmouth, and they 
were the parents of the following children, born at 
Portsmouth and East Greenwich: Jeremiah, born Jany. 
22, 1678; Susannah, born May 7, 1679; Elizabeth, born 
May 27, 1682; John, who is mentioned below; Mary, 
born Feby. 7, 1690. 

(IV) John Pierce, son of Giles and Elizabeth (Hall) 
Peirce, was born Jany. 11, 1687, and died in 1739. He 
married, June 9, 1709, Susannah Nichols, and they lived 
at East Greenwich, R. I. They were the parents of the 
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following children: Giles, born Sept. 21, 1710, and die 
Feby. 27, 1711; Giles, born April 22, 1712, and die| 
March 17, 1713; Susannah, born Jany. 10, 1714; Jo 
born Aug. 4, 1722; Thomas, Elizabeth, Giles, mentione 
below; and Mary. 

(V) Giles Peirce, son of John and Susannah (Nic 
ols) Peirce, was born at East Greenwich, and reside: 
there and at North Kingston, where his death occurrec 
April 10, 1793. He was made a Freeman of. Rhod 
Island in 1745, and some years after his marriage, th’ 
large land and estate of his father having been spen® 
in lawsuits so that nothing of value was left of it, hv 
moved to Block Island. He was a man of energy an 
enterprise and became the largest stockraiser at thai 
place, especially of sheep, and was second to very fev) 
in the Colony, outside the Island. In the year 177) 
he and Gideon Hoxie were appointed by the Genera 
Assembly to oversee stock on the Island. During thw 
Revolution a large proportion of this stock was taker 
by the authorities to help out war expenses. In 178) 
he ‘purchased a large tract of land at North Kingston’ 
and moved there in that year. Giles Peirce marriec 
Desire Case, daughter of Joseph Case, of North Kings- 
ton, and they were the parents of the following child: 
ren: Sarah, born Jany. 2, 1751; Lucy, born Sept. 2}1 
1753; Elisha, born Oct. 30, 1755, and died in 1764; 
Anna, born May 14, 1758; Joseph, born Sept. 14, 17604) 
Giles, born in 1763; John, who is mentioned below; 
Susannah, born in 1769; Thomas, born in 1770; and 
Desire. i 

(VI) John Peirce, son of Giles and Desire (Case)! 
Peirce, was born at Block Island, R. I., February 19, 
1766, and lived at North Kingston during the major} 
part of his life. In his latter years he removed to) 
Providence, where his death occurred, July 11, 1848, 
He married (first) Polly Davis, who died in 1820, and! 
(second), Nov. 6, 1825, Sarah Brown, born May 21,) 
1788, and died Dec. 30, 1859. John Peirce was the) 
father of the following children by his second wifes 
John Brown, who is mentioned below; Thomas C., born 
Sept. 17, 1829. Sarah Brown was the daughter of 
Stutely and Sarah (Congdon) Brown, and the grand- 
daughter of Ebenezer and Mary (Congdon) Brown.) 
She was a descendant of Beriah Brown, who was ad- 
mitted a freeman in Rhode Island in 1608. ; 

(VII) Hon. John Brown Peirce, son of John and 
Sarah (Brown) Peirce, was born July 10, 1827, at 
North Kingston. He attended the district schools of 
his native region and the Lapham Institute at Smith- 
field, R. I. After completing his education, he fol- 
lowed for a time the profession of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools hereabouts, and then was employed as Fa 
bookkeeper and paymaster at Larsche’s Mill, Smith- 
field. After a number of years in this employment, he 
entered into partnership with his brother, Thomas C. 
Peirce, and the two young men engaged in the grocery 
business at Providence. There they continued until 
1849, when the discovery of gold in California drew 
them, as it did so many other adventurous young men, 
to the West. They accordingly sold out their business, 
and not long afterwards were in the gold fields of Cal- 
ifornia. As in the case of so many, however, their 
success as miners did not amount to a great deal, and 
a few years later Mr. Peirce returned to the East and 
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formed a company to engage in the printing of calico. 
They began their operation at what is now known as 
the Greenwich Print Works, but afterwards removed 
0 Smithfield. Bad fortune was in store for them, how- 
aver, and after a fairly successful beginning the panic 
: 1857 caused the company to fail. Mr. Peirce then 


ecame agent of the Providence Iron Foundry, and 
remained with that concern until 1863, when he entered 


the army. He began as a lieutenant and commissary in 
the Third Rhode Island Regiment of Cavalry, and was 
-e-mustered September 22, 1863, and four days later 
etached as regimental quartermaster, while the regi- 
ent was recruited. He was commissioned, October 
7, 1863, first lieutenant of Company A, Fourteenth 
ode Island Heavy Artillery, and accompanied the 
hird Battalion, serving as quartermaster, but was 
later detached as acting assistant quartermaster in the 
hief Quartermaster’s Department at New Orleans, 
nd served in that capacity until June, 1865. He then 
olunteered for duty as acting assistant quartermaster 
it Shreveport, La., and at one time had charge of the 
Transportation Beparément. He was mustered out Oc- 
ober 2, 1865, but was afterwards commissioned cap- 
ain in the regular army, and served until 1866. In that 
ear he quit the army service and returned to Rhode 
sland, where he engaged in the grocery business at 
ickford. Later he built up a very extensive grain bus- 
mess, and operated a steam grist mill. Mr. Peirce was 
lways a public-spirited member of the community, and 
ook a keen interest in public affairs, holding many of- 
ces of responsibility and trust. While a citizen of 
Providence, he was for three successive terms elected 
n alderman of the city from the Seventh Ward, but re- 
signed this office upon entering the service. In 1867 
e was elected president of the Town Council of North 
ingston, and served in that capacity for five years 
onsecutively. He also represented the town in the 
ode Island Senate, in 1868, and 1869 and in 1873 was 
ected clerk of the town of North Kingston. This 
ost he continued to hold until the close of his life, 
eing elected and re-elected without opposition. In 
olitics he was a staunch Democrat, and on several 
casions received the nomination of his party for 
ecretary of State and Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode 
sland. In spite of his personal popularity, however, 
e was defeated for these offices in that stronghold of 
epublicanism, Rhode Island. In 1876 he was one of 
ie delegates from Rhode Island to the Democratic 
Vational Convention at St. Louis. Mr. Peirce was an 
xceedingly prominent Free Mason in his State, and 
vas one of the fourteen members of that order who 
ecured the return of the charter of Washington Lodge, 
Jo. 5, Free and Accepted Masons, of Wickford, and 
fas the first master of that lodge under the new 
harter. He became a Mason in Mount Vernon Lodge, 
To. 4, of Providence, and at the time of his death was 
“member of Washington Lodge, Free and Accepted 
asons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
rovidence Council, Royal and Select Masters, and St. 
ohn’s Commandery, Knights Templar, all of Providencc. 
fe Was a man keenly interested in the local traditions 
nd history of the State, and at the time of his death, 
thich occurred March 26, 1885, was engaged in the writ- 
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ing of a genealogy of his family. Mr. Peirce married 
(first) Izitte C. B. Gardner, daughter of Jeremiah 
Gardner, of North Kingston, whose death occurred at 
Providence, in 1848. He married (second) Mary G. 
Brown, daughter of Samuel Brown of South Kingston, 
and (third) Abby A. C. B. Gardner, the sister of: his 
first wife. She died December 28, 1904. By his first 
wife he had one child, John G., who died in infancy. 
By his second wife he had two children, Izitte G., de- 
ceased, and Colonel Thomas J. Peirce, mentioned below. 
Mary G. Brown, second wife of the Hon. John Brown 
Peirce, was a daughter of Samuel and Amey (Gard- 
iner) Brown, granddaughter of Jeremiah, Jr., and EI- 
lenor (Lillebridge) Brown, great-granddaughter of Jer- 
emiah and Hannah (Sherman) Brown. 

(VIII) Colonel Thomas J. Peirce, son of Hon. John 
Brown and Mary G. (Brown) Peirce, was born June 
20, 1857, at Providence, R. I., and died May to, 1973. 
As a child he attended the public schools of Providence 
and the East Greenwich Academy, remaining at the lat- 
ter institution for three years, and then entered the 
well-known Mowry & Goff English and Classical In- 
stitute at. Providence. Upon completing his studies 
there, Colonel Peirce took a commercial course at the 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, and immediately 
afterwards became associated with his father in the grain 
business. For four years he acted as agent at Wick- 
ford, of the Newport & Wickford Railroad Company. 
Colonel Peirce was, like his father, a staunch Demo- 
crat for many years, and was active in the leadership 
of his party. In June, 1896, he was elected town clerk 
of North Kingston, and from that time until the end 
of his life held that position. He and his father to- 
gether held this office twenty-eight years. Colonel 
Peirce was also clerk of the school committee, and in 
1887 and 1891 was appointed by Governor Davis a mem- 
ber of his staff, with the rank of colonel. In 1888 he 
was a delegate te the Democratic National Convention 
at St! Louis, and for many years was coroner and clerk 
of the Second District Court. Like his father, he was 
a prominent Free Mason, was past master of Washing- 
ton Lodge, No. 5, Free and Accepted Masons, member 
of Newport Chapter, No. 2, Royal Arch Masons, mem- 
ber of Providence Council, Royal and Select Masters, 
past eminent commander of Washington Commandery, 
No. 4, Knights Templar, of Newport, a charter mem- 
ber of Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine, and member of Rhode Island 
Consistory, Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret of 
the Ancient Scottish Rite. He was also a member of 
Beacon Lodge, No. 38, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, and of the Improved Order of Red Men, being 
first past sachem of Ninigret Tribe, No. 18, and a mem- 
ber of the Sons of Veterans and the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Colonel Peirce married, October 12, 
1880, Sarah M. Wightman, daughter of Peleg W. 
Wightman, of Wickford, and they were the parents of 
the following children: Mary Izitte, born Sept. 14, 
1881, married Nov. 19, 1904, Albert L. Rodman, of 
Lafayette, R. I.; John Perry Babcock, mentioned below; 
and Raymond Wightman, born Aug. 1, 1892, a resident 
of Wickford, R. I. 

(IX) John Perry Babcock Peirce, son of Colonel 
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Thomas J. and Sarah M. (Wightman) Peirce, was born 
February 5, 1883, at Wickford, R. I. As a lad he at- 
tended the public schools of this place, and then became 
a pupil of the Rogers High School, of Newport. Still 
later he studied at the Polytechnic Institute of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and became a member of Delta Chapter, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity. Upon completing his 
studies at the last named institution, Mr. Peirce secured 
a position as engineer on the State highway construc- 
tion under Colonel Robert F. Rodman. After the 
death of his father, which occurred in 1913, he was 
elected to the office of town clerk to succeed him, and 
has held that post up to the present time. He is also 
clerk of the Second District Court, and secretary of 
the Wickford Light & Water Company. Mr. Peirce 
has not remained in the party of which his father and 
grandfather were members for so many years, but is 
a Republican, taking a leading part in his party as they 
did in theirs. He was formerly chairman of the Re- 
publican Town Committee, and was very active in the 
political life of this place. In his religious belief he is 
an Episcopalian, and is treasurer and clerk of the parish 
of the Protestant Episcopal church of Wickford. He 
is a prominent member of the Masonic order, and is 
affiliated with Washington Lodge, No, 5, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, of which he is past master; with Nar- 
Tagansett Chapter No. 11, Royal Arch Masons, of East 
Greenwich, of which he is past high priest; and of 
Providence Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters, 
and a member of Calvary Commandery, No. 13, Knights 
Templar, of Providence. Mr. Peirce is also a member 
of Beacon Lodge, No. 38, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, of Wickford, the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, and is also a member of Newport Chapter, Sons of 
the American Revolution. Mr. Peirce married, Novem- 
ber 9, 1912, Dora Evelyn Peirce, a native of North 
Kingston, where she was born, July 8, 18890, a daughter 
of Edward M. and Minnie (Harvey) Peirce. Dora 
Evelyn Peirce is a distant relative of her husband, and 
is descended from Giles Peirce, of the fifth generation, 
from the founder, Richard Peirce, already given above, 
and the great-great-grandfather of John Perry Bab- 
cock Peirce. The line of descent from him is as follows: 

(VI) Giles Peirce, son of Giles and Desire (Case) 
Peirce, was born in 1763, and died January 25, 1844. 
He resided at North Kingston, where he inherited a 
part of his father’s estate, lying southwest of Roon’s 
farm where, in 1866-67, he built a new house, which 
became his home for the remainder of his life. He mar- 
tied (first) Elizabeth Dodge, who died in 1810, and 
(second) Sarah Gardiner, daughter of Ezekiel Gard- 
iner, of North Kingston. His children by his first wife 
were as follows: William, born April 2, 1789; Rebec- 
ca, born in 1793; Giles, mentioned below; Edward, born 
in 1800, and died in 1817, and Desire, porn Jany. 9, 1805. 

(VII) Giles Peirce, son of Giles and Elizabeth 
(Dodge) Peirce, was born in 1795, and died October 
14, 1841. He also lived at North Kingston, and married, 
in 1813, Mrs. Mary (Cole) Pearse, widow of ——— 
Pearse. They were the parents of the following child- 
ten: William, born March 12, 1814; Elizabeth, born 
May 3, 1816; Edward, mentioned below; and Darius, 
born Aug. 23, 1824. 
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(VIII) Edward Peirce, son of Giles and Ma 
(Cole) (Pearse) Peirce, was born April 29, 1819. 
married, January 25, 1846, Frances M. Clark, and the 
were the parents of the following children: Edware 
born May 16, 1847, and died May 24, following; Ma 
F., born Aug. 20, 1848; Edward M., mentioned belo 
Julia A., born Aug. 2, 1852, died Jany. 27, 1854; Susaj 
B., born Jany. 4, 1854; Julia A., born Jany. 14, 1857. 

(1X) Edward M. Peirce, son of Edward and France 
M. (Clark) Peirce, was born January 13, 1850. 
married, May 6, 1874, Minnie Harvey, and they were th 
parents of the following children: Frank E., born Deg 
13, 1875; Leon M., born May 3, 1877; George E., bor® 
Oct. 4, 1880; Charles L., born Dec. 3, 1882; Fanny 
Bell, born Sept. 5, 1886; and Dora Evelyn, who becam 
the wife of John Perry Babcock Peirce, as mentione 
above; Ella Harvey, born Feby. 26, 1892; Gladys, bor’ 
Aug. 31, 1808. 

John Perry Babcock Peirce is descended on the mater) 
nal side of his house from the distinguished Wight! 
man family of New England, which was founded ij 
this country by George Wightman. According to tra) 
dition, this George Wightman was in turn a descendan) 
of Edward Wightman, who was burned at the stak 
for heresy at Littlefield, England, April 11, 1612, bein; 
the last martyr to suffer for his belief in this manne! 
in England. George Wightman was a relative ani 
possibly a brother of Valentine Wightman, or Whit 
man, who early settled in Providence, R. I. The de 
scendants of the former have more generally preservet 
the ancient spelling of the name, though occasionall; 
using the more modern form of Whitman. In 1669 hi) 
and others were arrested by the Connecticut author 
ities and taken to Hartford because they owned alle 
giance to Rhode Island, and were there kept in j 
for some time. On May 20, 1671, he took the oath oi 
allegiance, and in 1673 was admitted a ireeman t¢ 
Rhode Island. On July 20, 1679, he and forty-one othe! 
residents of Narragansett petitioned the King, praying 
that he would “put an end to these differences abot 


the people’s minds as they stand affected to this or tha 
government.” In 1686 he was constable, and in 168 ; 
served on the grand jury. For a number of year 
George Wightman was a member of the Town Council 
and on May 17, 1710, he and seventeen others are rec 
orded as having purchased seven thousand acres 
Narrangansett of the vacant land ordered sold by thi 
Assembly. In his will, which was proved February 12) 
1722, he left his children well-cared for with land 
stock and money. George Wightman married Eliza 
beth Updike, and among their children was Dani 
Wightman, of further mention. 4 

Daniel Wightman, son of George and Elizabeth (Ug 
dike) Wightman, was born January 2, 1668, and died at 
Newport, August 31, 1750. He was a house carpentet) 
by trade, and in 1704 was ordained at Newport as min | 
ister of the Second Baptist Church, having joint care 
of the parish with the Rev. James Clarke. His pastor 
ate extended over nearly fifty years, and after the deat! 
of his first colleagues, in 1736, the Rev. Nicholas Eayre 
was associated with him and finally succeeded him in the 
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storate. He was a large landowner, and we find his 
me recorded as engaged in many transactions, both 
buying and selling land in the community. He mar- 
2d Katherine Holmes, and from them the line de- 
ends through George and Mary (Clarke) Wightman; 
sorge and Elizabeth (Sweet) Wightman; George and 
faity (Sweet) Wightman; Thomas S. and Mary 
Needen) Wightman, and Peleg W. and Catherine W. 
3abcock) Wightman, to Sarah M. (Wightman) Peirce, 
ife of the Colonel Thomas J. Peirce, and mother of 
hn Perry Babcock Peirce, of this sketch. 


ENOCH WILCOX VOSE—The American sur- 
me of Vose is undoubtedly a variation of the ancient 
iglish surname, Vaux or Vaus, also spelled Vallibus 
id Vaulx. Vorse is identical with Vose. It is said 
at the illustrious family of Vaux derived the name 
om the department of the name in Normandy, where 
ven or more places bear the name. From earliest 
mes the family. has been prominent in France. A 
mb erected in 1615 in the church of St. Clair, Naples, 
‘Hieronymus de Vaux, contains the bones of his an- 
stors, among them, Antonia, Queen of Sicily; Isabella 
. Vaux, Queen of Naples; Cecelia, Countess of 
voy; and many others of royal blood. The English 
mily is descended from Bertrand de Vaux, living in 
D., 929, a favorite of Robert I., Duke of Normandy, 
andfather of the Conqueror. The great barony of 
Island in Cumberland was given to Hubertus, also 
led de Vallibus or Vaulx, by the Crown. The family 
d seats in Boverton, Glamorgan; Wipsnot, Bedford- 
ire; Marston Mairley, Wiltshire; Corely and Pyer- 
in, Cumberland; and Storesby, Yorkshire. The Vose 
ily has been prominent in New England life and 
‘airs for two and a half centuries. The Rhode Island 
ily of the name, of which the late Enoch W. and 
shua Vose were members, has had its principal seat 
Westerly, R. I., since the closing decades of the 
hteenth century. 

(1) Robert Vose, the immigrant ancestor and founder, 
s born in Lancashire, England, in the town of Gar- 
n, near Liverpool, about 1599, the son of Thomas 
d Margery Vose. He settled in Dorchester, Mass., 
d in July, 1654, bought of the heirs of the “Worship- 
John Glover,” one hundred and seventy-four acres 
land in Dorchester on the easterly and southerly 
es of Robert Badcock’s river. This farm lies in 
at is now the town of Milton, and it remained in 
hands of direct descendants of Robert Vose for 
o hundred and fifty years. The purchase also in- 
ded land on’ the south slope of Brush Hill, which 
tinued in the possessions of the family through many 
erations. By an indenture drawn June 13, 1662, and 
cuted May 18, 1664, he conveyed to the town 
rough a board of eighteen men, which doubtless in- 
ed every church member and freeman in the set- 
ent, eight acres of land to be used for church pur- 
es, this tract situated on or near Vose’s lane and 
ter street. On this lot a ministerial house was 
cted in 1663, and the second meeting house in 1671. 
bert Vose lived in what is known as the old Glover 
se, near the junction of Canton avenue and Brook 
ad, in Milton, Mass. He was made a freeman in 
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Milton, in October, 1666. He was one of the three 
petitioners for the incorporation of the town, and was ° 
one of its foremost inhabitants until his death, October 
16, 1683. Robert Vose married Jane , who, with 
two sons, Thomas and Edward, and three daughters, 
came to New England with him some time between 
1650 and 1654. Jane Vose died in October, 1675. 

(11) Captain Thomas Vose, son of Robert and Jane 
Vose, was born February 18, 1641, and died April 23, 
1708. He was a leading citizen of Milton, and town 
clerk for many years. He was an officer in the Indian 
War, and took part in the expedition to Canada in 
1690. He represented Milton in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court. Captain Thomas Vose married Waitstill 
Wyatt, daughter of Edward and Mary Wyatt, of Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

(III) Lieutenant Henry Vose, son of Thomas and 
Waitstill (Wyatt) Vose, was born at Milton, Mass., 
April 9, 1663, and died there March 26, 1752. He wasa 
large land owner and prominent citizen. He married 
Elizabeth Babcock, who was born October 24, 1666, died 
November 19, 1732, daughter of Robert Babcock, of 
Milton. Among the children of this marriage, born at 
Milton, was Joshua, mentioned below, who became the 
founder of the Rhode Island branch of the family. 

(IV) Joshua Vose, son of Lieutenant Henry and 
Elizabeth (Babcock) Vose, was born at Milton, Mass., 
March 3, 1703. He removed to Westerly, R. I., where 
he purchased a large farm, which remained in the fam- 
ily to the middle of the last century. Joshua Vose be- 
came a prominent figure in the life of Westerly, and © 
for one term was justice of the peace in the town. The 
old Vose burying ground is located on the farm in 
Westerly, and here the late Enoch and Joshua Vose 
were born. The family since the time of its founding 
has been prominent in Westerly, and has produced 
several men who have figured actively in town affairs. 
The name is highly respected in the community. Joshua 
Vose married and among his children was Joshua, 
mentioned below. 

(V) Joshua (2) Vose, son of Joshua (1) Vose, was 
born at Westerly, R. I., March 15, 1737-38. He made 
his home throughout his life in Westerly, where he 
owned and operated a tannery that later became the 
property of Mr. Rhodes. He was appointed justice of 
the peace in 1782, and served for many years after- 
ward. In 1801 he was appointed a justice of the Court 
of Commissions and General Sessions, and served on 
the bench until 1809. His son later filled the same 
office. He married, May 5, 1757, Mary Lamphere. 
Joshua Vose died January 28, 1812, aged seventy-five 
years. 

(VI) Joshua (3) Vose, son of Joshua (2) and Mary 
(Lamphere) Vose, was born in Westerly, R. I., Jan- 
wary 23, 1775, and died there March 14, 1837. He was 
active in town affairs, and from 1817 to 1825 filled the 
office of justice of the Court of Commissions and Gen- 
eral Sessions. He married Prudence Wilcox, daughter 
of Rev. Isaiah Wilcox. The children of this marriage 
were Joshua (4), Prudence, Sally, who married Case 
Chapman and Enoch W. 

(VII) Joshua (4) Vose, son of Joshua (3) and 
Prudence (Wilcox) Vose, was born in Westerly, R. L, 
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and resided there until his death, a well known and 
eminently respected citizen. He was a ship builder, 
and for many years was a member of the State militia. 
Joshua Vose married Sarah Ann Berry, daughter of 
Captain Saxton Berry, of Westerly, R. I., a well known 
sea captain and owner of a considerable estate at White 
Rock, R. I. After the death of Joshua Vose, her first 
husband, Mrs. Vose married (second) Enoch W. Vose, 
mentioned below. The children of Joshua and Sarah 
Ann (Berry) Vose were: Harriet A., and Joshua, of 
further mention. 
Leman B. Babcock, of Fulton, N. Y., a member of the 
Babcock family of Westerly, R. I., and their children 
were: Edward V., now the mayor of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Fred R., manager of Babcock Lumber Com- 
pany; Oscar H., of Pittsburgh; Clarence L., of Pitts- 
burgh; the sons comprise the Babcock Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh; Lena B., who married Benjamin 
Van Huss, of Florida, and resides in Fulton, N. Y. 

(VII) Enoch Wilcox Vose, second son of Joshua 
(3) and Prudence (Wilcox) Vose, was born in West- 
erly, R. I., and was a prosperous farmer and carpenter 
in his native town throughout his life. He married 
Sarah Ann (Berry) Vose, widow of Joshua (4) Vose, 
and daughter of Captain Saxton and Sallie (Gorton) 
Berry. They were the parents of two daughters: 1. 
Alice W., born in Westerly, R. I., prepared for the pro- 
fession of teaching, and for thirty years taught in the 
schools of the State of New Jersey, during the last 
twenty years filling the post of head of the woman’s 
department of Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. 
Miss Vose has since been a resident of Providence. 2. 
Sarah A., who was born in Westerly, resides with her 
sister at No. 91 West Clifford street, Providence. The 
family since the time of its founding in Rhode Island 
has been active in the Baptist church. 

(VIII) Joshua (5) Vose, son of Joshua (4) and 
Sarah Ann (Berry) Vose, was born in Westerly, R. I., 
July 6, 1838, and spent the early years of his life on 
the Vose farm in Westerly. A young man at the out- 
break of the Civil War, heartily in sympathy with the 
cause of the Union, and fired with the patriotism which 
swept the North at the news of the firing on Fort 
Sumter, he enlisted on October 25, 1861, at Westerly, 
as second lieutenant of Company F, of the First Rhode 
Island Cavalry, going almost immediately to the fight- 
ing line. On June 12, 1862, he was promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant and transferred to Company H. 
He served as regimental adjutant for a short time, and 
on August 1, 1862, was commissioned captain and as- 
signed to Company A. With his regiment he partici- 
pated in twenty-six of the most stirring engagements of 
the war, and on December 1, 1864, was honorably dis- 
charged from the United States service. On his return 
to the North he settled in Westerly, where until 1872 
he engaged in mercantile pursuits. In the latter year 
he came to Providence, and secured a responsible posi- 
tion as manager of the Elisha Angell farm, in Manton. 
In 1875 he leased the Nichols farm in Manton, and 
became an independent farmer, raising produce for the 
city markets. He began business on a small scale, driv- 
ing to Providence every morning with vegetables for 
which he had a steady market in the stores of the city. 
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Harriet A. became the wife of _ 


With the growth of his business and the appearance 
street peddlers, Mr. Vose and other farmers establis! 
a stand, first on the old Worcester bridge, on Ca 
street, and later on the Crawford street bridge. 1} 
Vose was also a pioneer in selling flowers from 
produce wagon. In 1907 he began to sell sweet pe 
asters, and dahlia blooms to his customers, a cust! 
which spread rapidly among the trade. He was hig) 
successful in business. and was widely known in Pre 
idence as the “dean of the bridge.” In 1882 he remo 
to the Oliver Johnson farm on Cowesset bay, and 
1904 purchased the estate in Pontiac on which he resi¢ 
until his death. | 

Mr. Vose -was a member of Prescott Post, No.| 
Grand Army of the Republic, and of the First Rhe 
Island Veteran Cavalry Association. He was alse 
member of the Lincoln Club, the Rhode Island Hor 
cultural Association, Oaklawn Grange, and of 4 
Market Gardeners’ Association, of which he was © 
of the founders. He was for many years engaged’ 
important work for the government in reporting 1 
condition of crops. ; 

On September 4, 1866, Joshua Vose married Me 
Emma Cragin, of Westerly, R. I. They were the p 
ents of two daughters: Mrs. Elmer E. Carpenter, — 
Providence, and Mrs. Mary Thompson, wife of Ri 
A. W. H. Thompson, of Newark, N. J., formerly rect 
of All Saints Church, Pontiac, R. I. Mrs. Vose, wi 
survives her husband, resides at Pontiac, R. I. Josh 
Vose died at his home, April 11, 1918. ‘ 


DAVID C. MOULTON, for many years a pron 
nent factor in the business life of Providence, was 
member of an old New England family. The earli 
ancestor of whom there is any record came with Willi@ 


a 
reward given the successful soldiers in that histos 


fight. His share was a large estate in Lincolnshi 
and from there the descendants spread until they we 
to be found in many parts of Northern England ai 
even Scotland. One of the family has been given it 
mortality by the pen of Scott, who makes Thomas | 
Moulton (or Multon) Baron, of Gilsland, the particul 
friend and attendant of Coeur de Lion during t 
Third Crusade. In this country the founder of ft 
family was one John Moulton, who came from 
folkshire, England, and settled at Newbury, Mass., 
1637. From him the line descends through John (@ 
Jacob, General Jonathan, Jacob S., and Samuel Smi 
to David C. | 
David C. Moulton was born December 23, 1830, | 
Chichester, N. H., but as a small child removed to M: 
chester, N. H., and there obtained his education. © 
learned the trade of cabinet-maker from his fathe 
who followed that occupation, but in 1852 came 
Providence and was employed by the Atlantic Delat 
Company in the setting up of machinery. He then b 
came connected with the Providence Steam & Gas Pij 
Company as shipping clerk and time-keeper. He w 
rapidly promoted until, in 1865, when the concern w 
incorporated, he became a stockholder. He was 
charge of the company’s work of installing in industr 
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nts, principally textile mills, sprinklers for the auto- 
tic quenching of fire. In 1881 the Grinnell Auto- 
tic Sprinkler came into use, and he continued the 
rk of installing this modern device, this being the 
in feature of the company’s business. Upon the in- 
poration of the General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
uary, 1893, a merger of several large concerns, Mr. 
julton was appointed superintendent of engineering 
1 construction for the eastern and southern depart- 
ts, with a force of two hundred and fifty men under 
. He continued in this responsible capacity until 
ril 1, 1900, when, on account of his failing health, 
‘retired after forty-six years of continuous service. 
later recovered his health but, although he always 
ained his interest in the company, never resumed 
ive work. Mr. Moulton was not a member of any 
ternal organization, and never took any interest in 
itics beyond the casting of his vote. He united with 
Richmond Street Congregational Church in 1855, 
q remained a member for many years, finally trans- 
ring, in 1885, to the Beneficent Congregational 
urch, of which he was a regular attendant. He be- 
ged to the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
Javid C. Moulton married (first) Mary M. Barney, 
Manchester, N. H., whose death occurred in 1868. 
October 21, 1874, he married (second) Ruth Weeden 
ter, a daughter of Benjamin and Cornelia (Weeden) 
4 There were three children born of this union, 
follows: David Potter, of further mention; Benja- 
Potter, born May 4, 1878, treasurer of the Reming- 
/ Printing Company, at one time councilman and 
erman from the Seventh Ward; Mabel Cornelia, 
ow of Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., the noted 
ngelist of New York. 
Ar. Moulton was a man of sterling traits of char- 
er, very domestic in his habits, fond of his home and 
ily. His business life was one of rugged native 
esty, and intolerance of shams and makeshifts were 
ong his marked characteristics. His innate love of 
his and fair dealing won the confidence and esteem 


his associates and of all with whom he had business 
tions, while by those under his charge he was re- 
‘ded not only as a just and honorable man but as a 
sonal friend and counsellor. 


IAVID POTTER MOULTON, a son of David C. 

Ruth Weeden (Potter) Moulton, was born July 
1875, at Providence. He attended private and public 
ools, and after completing the studies in the grammar 
des attended the Technical High School of Provi- 
ce. He was graduated from the latter in 1894. 
ter leaving school he became associated with the 
eden Land Company of Providence, of which he is 
asurer at the present time (1919). Owing to ill 
Ith Mr. Moulton was forced to give up active busi- 
s for a time. He located on and later purchased a 
m at Johnston, not far from Providence. Here he 
oted his energies to out-door life to such good pur- 
ie that he soon regained his health and again resumed 
business activities in the city. He now occupies 
3 charming place as his country home. In addition 
is connection with the Weeden Land Company, Mr. 
nulton is a trustee and secretary of the Homeopathic 
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Hospital of Rhode Island, and is a member of the 
Economic Club of this city. Mr. Moulton is a Baptist, 
and he and his family attend the First Church of that 
denomination in the city. He is a very active partici- 
pant in the work of the church and is at the present time 
a deacon, 

David Potter Moulton was united in marriage, Nov- 
ember 21, 1908, with Lillian May Gamwell, daughter of 
William A. and Emma C. (Scott) Gamwell, old and 
highly respected residents of this city. William A. 
Gamwell was vice-president of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, and a banker of prominence in 
Providence for forty-six years. He kas recently retired 
from active business. The name of Gamwell is an 
exceedingly old English one, and was undoubtedly of 
Saxon origin, as that of Moulton was of Norman. It 
is a curious and exceedingly interesting coincidence 
that the very time that Thomas de Multon was high in 
the graces of Richard I., one Will Gamwell, or Will 
Scarlet, as he was known, was, according to popular 


tradition, one of the chief lieutenants of Robin Hood, 


the only figure to equal Coeur de Lion in historic times 
as a popular figure of romance. Mrs. Moulton is a 
graduate of Brown University, with the degrees of A. 
B., and A. M., and a graduate of the New York Library 
School, with the degree of Bachelor of Library Science. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Moulton two children have been born, 
as follows: David Scott, April 10, 1910, and William 
Gamwell, February 5, 1914. 


CLARENCE NELSON WOOLLEY, lawyer, was 
born in Cumberland, September 13, 1887, the son of 
Thomas Edward and Mary Jane (Ball) Woolley. His 
early education, for the major part, was received in the 
public schools of his native town. Upon the completion 
of his high school course he took up academic and law 
studies at Boston University, and subsequent to his 
admission to the bar of Rhode Island in 1908 he pursued 
further academic courses at Brown University. In the 
fall of 1910 he opened an office for the general practice 
of law in the City of Pawtucket, and a short time later 
was admitted to practice in the Federal courts. He is 
a member of the local, State and American Bar Asso- 
ciations, Commercial Law League of America, National 
Civic Federation, Society of the Sons of Veterans, Phi 
Delta Phi legal fraternity, Sigma Alpha Epsilon college 
fraternity, Pawtucket Chamber of Commerce, Paw- 
tucket Business Men’s Association, and Pawtucket Golf 
Club. He is a member of the Commission for the Pro- 
motion of Uniform State Laws, 1909-1915, serving for 
the last two years as secretary of the National Confer- 
ence. He is a former member of the First Company, 
Coast Artillery Corps, Rhode Island National Guard. 
In politics Mr. Woolley is independent, and never has 
been an aspirant for public office. He claims no church 
affiliations, and is unmarried. His chief personal char- 
acteristic is fearlessness of expression. 


WILLIAM A. BROWNING, who occupies a con- 
spicuous position among most successful merchants and 
business men of East Greenwich, and who is universally 
recognized as one of the most public-spirited citizens 
of the community, comes of a family that for many 
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years has been closely identified with the mercantile 
interests of the place. He was born July 4, 1872, at 
East Greenwich, and is a son of William G. and Phebe 
Fitts. (Arnold-Annabil) Browning, old and highly-re- 
spected residents of East Greenwich, where the elder 
man was engaged in the same business that is now car- 
ried on by the son. William G. Browning was a native 
of South Kingston, his birth having occurred there, 
May 13, 1840. His father, Samuel K. Browning, was 
the proprietor of a country store at Hope Valley, but 
moved onto a farm when the lad was very young, and 
it was in those rural surroundings that William G. 
Browning’s childhood and youth were spent. He as- 
sisted his father with the work on the place, and while 
still little more than a boy became inured to hard 
labor. Upon attaining his majority he left the parental 
home and went to Point Judith, where he secured em- 
ployment with another farmer, but after two or three 
years spent there, he decided to make a change in his 
occupation, and with this end in view went to Wake- 
field and became a clerk in the store of one Charles 
Hazard. He was ambitious to succeed in the new line 
and determined to secure a thorough mercantile edu- 
cation. Accordingly, he saved a large part of his meagre 
wages and attended a course at the well-known East- 
man’s Business College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Upon 
completing his studies, he once more secured a clerical 
position, this time in John P. Robert’s store. at the 
corner of Main and Queen streets, East Greenwich, 
and from that time until his death, July 16, 1894, made 
his home at this place. He continued to work for Mr. 
Roberts for a few years and then, at the age of thirty- 
two years, formed a partnership with Levi N. Fitts 
and purchased the establishment from his old employer. 
The business of the two young men prospered from the 
outset and after a couple of years they moved to larger 
and more adequate quarters in the handsome brick 
block at the corner of Main and King streets, which 
Mr. Browning had himself erected. They carried large 
lines in genera! house furnishings, hardware and dry- 
goods, and a large trade was done by them. The busi- 
ness grew so greatly that at length the new store would 
not accommodate it and the two partners separated, 
Mr. Fitts taking the drygoods department with him, and 
Mr. Browning continuing in the other line. In 1801, 
however, Mr. Browning’s health gave out and he ac- 
cordingly admitted his eldest son into the business, the 
responsibility for the conduct of which was gradually 
shifted to his shoulders. William G. Browning was 
active in the public life of East Greenwich, and held 
many public offices in the gift of the town. He was a 
member of the famous Temperance Town Council of 
1881, chairman of the building committee that erected 
the Town Hall in 1886, and was very prominent in 
erecting Engine Hall, on Montrose street, and in organ- 
izing the first fire department of the town. He also 
served as trustee of School District No. 1, which in- 
cludes the village. He was a staunch Republican in 
politics, and was elected a member of the State Senate 
in 1893, and would doubtless have served on that body 
for more than one term, save that ill-health compelled 
him to refuse the honor of re-election. William G. 
Browning married Mrs. Phebe Fitts (Arnold) Anna- 
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bil, August 8, 1871, and they were the parents of 
following children: 1. William A., of further men 
2. Walter G., born Sept. 11, 1874; married, Sept. 
1899, Abbie P. Taber, of Centerville, and now re 
in New York City. 3. Howard F., born Feby. 1, 187 
married Rose Maud Cook and are residents of Casper 


first lieutenant in the United States Army, and serv 
as an instructor at Camp Gordon, Ga. Mrs. Brow 
died in May, 1901. 

The childhood of William A. Browning was pa 
in his native place, and as a lad he attended the publ 
schools and later the East Greenwich Academy. 
early business training was obtained in his father 
establishment, and when he had attained his majori 
was made a partner by the elder man. He displayed 
marked talent for business life, and as his father 
health gradually failed, the responsibility for the ma 
agement of the establishment fell more and more u 
his shoulders, until he finally assumed full cha 
Since that time he has conducted it on his own acc 
and under his capable management it has greatly fi 
ished. He is now justly regarded as one of the 
progressive and far-sighted business men of the c 
munity, and his business is one of the largest of — 
kind hereabouts. But Mr. Browning has not confin 
his activities to the development of his private inter 
giving, on the contrary, much of his time and energ 
well as his organizing ability for the benefit of the 
munity in the conduct of its affairs. He is a Republi 
in politics, like his father before him, and has 
very active in the activities of his party here, and 
served in various local offices. He was trustee of Sc’ 
District No. 9, Warwick, and for two years was mi 
ber of the East Greenwich Town Council. He has be 
a member of the Kentish Guards since 1888, and 
commanding officer for three years. He is a member 
and was one of the organizers of the Varnum 
tinentals, and was chairman of the building commi 
which erected the memorial armory, which is used 
the Varnum Continentals. He has also served as 
member of the Republican Town Committee. 

William A. Browning was united in marriage, J 
18, 1901, at East Greenwich, with Isabel Red 
Sprague, of this place, a daughter of Edgar R. and 
(Redfurn) Sprague. Mr. and Mrs. Browning are pr 
inent figures in the social life of the community an 
in church affairs. They are members of St. Lu 
Episcopal Church and liberal in support of the pa 
work. Mr. Browning is connected with various p! 
anthropic movements, both in connection with 
church and outside organizations, and is a member | 
the Rhode Island Society, Sons of the American Revo 
lution. 


JOHN TROOP CHILD—This name is of an an 

quity so remote as to be traced into the purely legend 
ary period of history. It is derived from Hildr of 
Norse mythology, and its descent may be traced f 
mythic to historical times in the Nebelungen Lied, w 
the title Childe is first used for king. Many of fl 
kings of France, from the fifth to the tenth centuries 
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ixed the word Childe to their names, and during this 
me period numerous rulers of Europe derived their 
mes from the root Hildr. As the title Childe became 
solete, it was adopted as a surname by descendants 
d dependents, and in later centuries the s was added. 
1é name is a very ancient one in England, and de- 
ends from Saxon times, when the progenitor of the 
esent family was probably some Saxon chief. After 
e Norman Conquest some of the family in England 
ok the latinized French form of L’Enfant for some 
nerations, and several of that name were concerned 
the conquest of Ireland in the reign of Henry II. and 
the government of the country in the twelfth cen- 
ry; others had seats at.various places in Worcester- 
ire, and at Shrewsbury, England. Richard Le Childe 
us Lord of the Manor of Northwick in 1320, and was 
eceeded by his sons, William and Thomas, and grand- 
n, Thomas Le Childe, who was escheater for the 
unty in 1428. The latter was progenitor of Williams 
lilde, of Northwick, William Child, high sheriff of 
orcester county, in 1586, William Child, of Pensax, 
gh sheriff in 1599, and William Child, Lord of the 
anor of Northwick in 1634. Sir Francis Child founded 
e ancient and famous banking house of Child & Com- 
ny, London, a unique institution, at one time a for- 
idable rival of the Bank of England. The coat-of- 
ms is as follows: 


Arms—Gules a chevron ermine between three eagles 
se argent. 

Crest—An eagle with wings expanded argent, en- 
loped around the neck with a snake, which he holds 
the beak proper. 

Motto—Imitari quam invidere. 


The Child or Childs family dates from the beginning 
the annals of New England. Several immigrants of 
e name settled in the American colonies in the early 
tiod of Colonial immigration, and their progeny is 
large and important one in those states which have 
veloped from the original colonies. Throughout the 
ist descendants of these early progenitors have left 
e record of their lives deeply graven on the annals 
= life, industry, business, the professions, arts, 
ience, and finance. Of the race as a whole, the fol- 
wing has been written, and published by Elias Child 
a genealogical work in 1881: “They possess enough 
the impulsive element to defy dangers and to 
apple with difficulties to obtain a manly independ- 
ce. The determination and perseverance with which 
ny have met and overcome difficulties, and the bold- 
ss and daring in adventure displayed by others will 
ill the reader and awaken his admiration. We often 
id the love of knowledge and ambition of life in the 
iet seclusions of the study, where they find their 
eetest companionship with some history, romance, 
‘philosophical treatise. A manly independence has 
er been more to the race than fame, wealth or posi- 
mn, while none of these would be despised if they were 
e legitimate rewards of industry and virtue. As ben- 
ctors of their race they are usually sympathetic and 
ive.” This article is to deal with the Child family of 
‘farren, R. L., the descendants of John Child. 
(1). John Child, immigrant ancestor and founder of 
family in America, was born in Wales, about 1672, 
son of Jeremiah Child. The family was one of 
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importance and considerable antiquity, as is indicated 
by the fact that Jeremiah Child and his son, John Child, 
the founder of the New England family of the name, 
were knighted. John Child married Marjorie ———, 
and they were the parents of James, mentioned below. 

(II) James Child, son of John and Marjorie Child, 
was born in 1708. He was a resident of Warren, R. 1., 
a prosperous farmer, and prominent citizen there. He 
married Sarah Hale, and died February 10, 1738. 

(II1) John (2) Child, son‘ of James and Sarah 
(Hale) Child, was born January 20, 1733, and died 
September 27, 1819. He was a prominent citizen of 
Warren, and active in its military affairs. John Child 
held the rank of captain in the Warren Artillery during 
the Revolutionary War. He married Rosabella’ Cole, 
who was born January 4, 1739, and died May to, 1820. 
Ebenezer Cole was the ancestor of Rosabella (Cole) 
Child. 

(IV) John Troop Child, son of John (2) and Rosa- 
bella (Cole) Child, was born November 6, 1761, at War- 
ren, R. I., and died July 29, 1831. He married Mollie 
Turner, who was born September 8, 1762, and died 
November 17, 1808, daughter of Nathan and Patience 
(Turner) Miller, and a descendant of Captain William 
Turner, of the Falls Fights, of King Philip’s War 
fame. Patience (Turner) Miller was a daughter of 
William and Patience (Hale) Turner, of Swansea, 
Mass. William Turner was born January 13, 1682-83, 
son of Thomas Turner, of Scituate, later of Swansea, 
Mass.; he married Patience Hale, daughter of Richard 
and Mary (Burbank) Hale. Thomas Turner was the 
son of Captain William Turner and Frances, his wife; 
was a soldier at Marlborough, Mass., in 1675; he re- 
sided at Bridgewater, Scituate, where his son was born, 
and at Swansea. Captain William Turner, founder of 
the family in America, was of Dorchester, Mass., in 
1642. He removed to Boston in 1664, where he became 
active in the Baptist ranks, and was one of the founders 
of the First Baptist Church. He later offered to raise 
a company of soldiers for service in King Philip’s War, 
but his offer was refused because of his religious con- 
victions. With the increasing seriousness of the war, 
the Puritan authorities encouraged his project, and in 
1676 he marched to Northampton in command of his 
own force, under Major Savage. He participated in the 
action of March, 1676, and on May 15, 1676, in com- 
mand of one hundred men surprised the Indians at 
Connecticut Great Falls. The engagement was a bril- 
liant success, taking place at the falls which have since 
borne his name. He was killed on May 16, 1676, by 
a party of Indians at Green river, Mass. (For early 
generations of the Turner family, and authenticity of 
the line as herein traced from Captain William Turner, 
see the New England Historic and Genealogical Reg- 
ister, Vol. XLI, pages 215-218). 

(V) John Troop (2) Child, son of John Troop (1) 
and Mollie Turner (Miller) Child, was born in Warren, 
R. I., May 7, 1790, in the old Child homestead at the 
foot of Miller street, “which was built prior to 17 
and is still standing.” He was educated in the schools 
of Warren, and at an early age went to sea. He tired 
quickly of the narrow confines of the bay, and prefer- 
ting the open sea shipped before the mast. He rose to 
the position of captain in the whaling industry, which 
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he followed for about thirty years, when it was at its 
height. On his retirement from the sea, Captain Child 
engaged in the coal business at Warren, continuing until 
his death. He was a prominent figure in business and 
public life in the town, and for many years was justice 
of the peace. His political affiliation was with the 
Republican party. 

Captain Child married (first) Betsey Miller Burr. 
He married (second), December, 1852, Mary Ann 
Mason, who was born in Providence, R. I., April 3, 
1827, and died March 17, 1880, daughter of James and 
Mary A. (Trafton) Mason, and a lineal descendant of 
Sampson Mason, the founder of the family in America 
through Benjamin and Ruth (Rounds) Mason; their 
son Charles; his son Noble; his son, William Mason, 
who was born November 23, 1747, married Lydia 
Thurber, who was born November 26, 1750; and their 
son James, who married Mary A. Trafton. Children: 
1. Molly Turner, mentioned below. 2. Betsie Miller, 
born May 11, 1859, was drowned in 1861. 

(V1) Molly Turner Child, daughter of Captain John 
Troop and Mary Ann (Mason) Child, was born in 
Warren, R. I., January 11, 1858. She married, in War- 
ren, December 25, 1878, Frank Bennett Lawton, who 
was born in Providence, July 20, 1858. Mr. Lawton 
was educated in the schools of Warren, where he re- 
moved with his parents as a boy. His father, William 
B. Lawton, was a figure of prominence in public life 
in Providence in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and was one of the commission who built the State 
Prison. Frank Bennet Lawton entered business life as 
a salesman for a large jewelry firm. He severed his 
connection with this firm to enter business life inde- 
pendently, and subsequently purchased and built up the 
Acme Comb Company, of which he was the owner and 
head until his death, on August 14, 1915. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton were the parents of the follow- 
ing children: 1, Mary G., born Oct. 30, 1880; married 
James B. Richardson, Sept. 26, 1906; their children are: 
James Bushnell, Jr., born Oct. 5, 1907; Prescott R., 
born May 27, 1910. 2. Frank Child, born Aug. 5, 1883; 
married Sarah M. Wilcox, Oct. 11, 1911; one child, 
Frank Child, Jr., born Feby. 9, 1914. 3. Ethel Champ- 
lin, born Jany. 1, 1890; married Austin L. Ford, July 
18, 1917. Mrs. Lawton, who survives her husband, 
resides at No. 118 Fourth street, Providence. She is 
a member of the Society of Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and is treasurer of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, Providence Auxiliary, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and president of the 
Ladies Aid Society of the Mathewson Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


JOSEPH C. CAWLEY—When a boy Patrick J. 
Cawley came from his native Ireland and settled in 
Providence, R. I., there married and resided unti! his 
death. The seven children of Patrick J. and Julia 
(Clifford) Cawley all occupy professional positions ex- 
cept the youngest son, Clifford J., who is “Somewhere 
in France’ with the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Joseph C. Cawley, the eldest son, chose the law as his 
profession, and since 1905, has practiced in Providence, 
his offices now at No. 316 Turk’s Head building. 

Patrick J. Cawley was born in County Sligo, Ireland, 
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in 1840, and came in boyhood to the United States, spe 


his after life in Providence, R. I., and there died Mi 
I, 1913. He married Julia Clifford, born in Coun 
Kerry, Ireland, in 1846, educated in Providence par 
chial schools, there married and resided until her dea: 
in 1914. They were the parents of five daughters ar 
two sons: Mary.L,, principal of East Manning prima: 
school; Anna L., teacher in the Meriden High Schoc 
Meriden, Conn.; Katherine L., teacher in the Hig 
School at East Providence; Julia M., married Dr. Me! 
rill H. Swiney, of Bayonne, N. J.; Joseph C., of furthy 
mention; Agnes A., a teacher in the High School © 
Bayonne, N. J.; Clifford J., Brown University, A. EF 
IQII, now with the American Expeditionary Force 
Motor Supply Train Division 501, Company 302. ] 

Joseph C. Cawley was born in East Providence, R. — 
September 24, 1880, and passed the graded schools ¢ 
that section. He then entered Providence Classic) 
High School, finishing with the graduating class of 18¢ 
He then entered Brown University, whence he wi 
graduated with the Bachelor’s degree, class of 
going thence to Boston University Law School, recei 
ing his LL. B., class of ’05. He was admitted to tH 
Rhode Island bar, October 25, 1905, and at once begé) 
practice. In 1906 he was admitted to the United Stati 
courts, his practice now extending to the various Stay 
and Federal courts. He is a Democrat in politics, 
member of the Church of the Sacred Heart, and th 
Knights of Columbus, and resides at No. 198 Junipe 
street, East Providence. i. 

ALANSON PITCHER WOOD, deceased, forme 
head of the firm of H. B. Wood & Company, lumbe 
dealers of Pawtucket, R. I, was a member of one ¢ 
the numerous branches of the Wood family establishe 
since early Colonial days in Southeastern Massacht 
setts. He was the descendant of a long line of m 
prominent in the life and affairs of that section of t 
early commonwealth and colony. Rehoboth and Att 


generations, and it intermarried with some of the fort 
most families of the region. The Wood coat-of-arm 
is as follows: f 


eradicated or, as many martlets of the field. 1 
Crest—An arm embowed, habited in green leavil 
the hand and elbow proper, holding a broken spear i 
three pieces, one in pale and two in saltire proper. 


Jonathan Wood, grandfather of the late Alanson 1] 
Wood, was born in the town of Attleboro, Mass., No 
ember 20, 1778. He was a prosperous farmer and wel 
known citizen, and spent his entire life in the tow! 
dying there, September 16, 1860. He married Betse 
Wood, who was born June 30, 1780, and died Janua 
23, 1864. Remarkable longevity characterizes both side 
of the family. 

Henry B. Wood, son of Jonathan and Betse 
(Wood) Wood, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., Febru 
ary 14, 1803, and died in Central Falls, R. I., Septem 
ber 27, 1886. Early in life he removed to Central Fall 
and established himself in the lumber business, risin) 
eventually to a position of prominence in the busines 
and civic life of the town. For many years he wa 
the head of the firm of Henry B. Wood & Compan: 


es 


vet 


fe was highly-respected for the integrity and honesty 
f all his business dealings. Henry B. Wood married 
iliza Gage, who was born in Harwich, Mass., December 
1, 1809, and died in Central Falls, R. I., October 27, 
78, the daughter of Anthony and Sarah (Bassett) 
rage, and granddaughter of Anthony Gage, of Har- 
rich, head of the well-known Gage family of that place 
1 his day; he was a sea captain of note, and died in his 
ative town, in 1831. 

Alanson Pitcher Wood, son of Henry B. and Eliza 
Gage) Wood, was born in Smithfield, R. I., January 
I, 1837. He received his early education in the public 
chools of Central Falls and Pawtucket, R. I., and at- 
ended the high school until he reached the age of nine- 
een years. He then determined to enter business life, 
nd shortly afterward secured a position with a whole- 
ale lumber house of Providence. He remained with 
his concern, one of the largest of its day in the city, 
ntil 1858, during this period laying the foundation of 
comprehensive knowledge of the business. In 1858 
e formed a partnership with his father, Henry B. 
Vood, who at this date was well-known in the lumber 
ade of Pawtucket, and Central Falls. Gideon C. 
smith was admitted to the firm, which became known as 
fe Central Falls Lumber Company. The venture proved 
ighly successful, and was carried forward with excel- 
nt results under the same management until 1865, 
hen Mr. Wood and his brother, Anthony G. Wood, 
urchased the interests of Mr. Smith and their father. 
he business was then carried on under the direction of 
ansan P. and Anthony G. Wood until 1878, when the 
Ider Mr. Wood again became a member of the firm, 
rhich was known thenceforward as H. B. Wood & 
ompany, and under that style became one of the most 
rogressive and influential concerns of its kind in Proy- 
ence county and the surrounding country. The death 
f Henry B. Wood in 1886, and that of Anthony G. 
ood in 18901, left Mr. Wood the sole owner and man- 
ger of the business, which he conducted until the time 
f his death under the name of H. B. Wood & Company. 
€ was a business man of fine executive and organizing 
bility, thoroughly well-acquainted with every phase of 
e lumber business. His advice on business matters 
as widely sought by men of prominence in the affairs 
f Central Falls and Pawtucket, and he was recognized 
s a keen judge of values, and a man well-abreast of 
very changing condition in the mercantile world. Mr. 
Jood was well-loved and highly respected throughout 
é city, and was a prominent figure in many depart- 
nents of its life for several decades. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Alanson P. Wood 
vas a member of a company of Zouaves, of Pawtucket. 
e enlisted immediately, however, in the Ninth Rhode 
sland Regiment, in the second three months’ contin- 
tent, and saw active service on the fields of the South. 
e was well-known in social and fraternal life in Cen- 
tal Falls, and was a charter member of Washington 
odge, Knights of Pythias, and of Superior Lodge, In- 
lependent Order of Odd Fellows; he was also allied 
vith the Masonic order. His religious affiliation 
vas with the Central Falls Baptist Church, and he 
was a liberal donor to its charities and benevolent 
orks. Mr. Wood was a Republican but, although he 
pheld to the fullest extent his duties as a citizen, he 
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never aspired to public office. His name was always 
identified with movements for civic betterment, and he 
was always an enthusiastic worker for the welfare of 
the city. 

On May 28, 1863, Mr. Wood married Lydia A. Thur- 
ber, daughter of Albert D. and Harriet R. (Allen) 
Thurber, of Seekonk, and member of the well-known 
Thurber family of Seekonk. Mrs. Wood survives her 
husband, and resides in Central Falls. She is well- 
known in social life in the city. Alanson P. Wood died 
at his home in Central Falls, R. I., December 30, 1902. 


EDGAR M. DEXTER, one of the most prominent 
business men of Rhode Island, and a public-spirited 
and influential citizen of Edgewood, is a member of 
the old Dexter family, which has been associated with 
the affairs of this State for nearly three centuries, and 
which was founded here by the Rev. Gregory Dexter, 
fourth pastor of the First Baptist Church at Provi- 
dence. Many of his descendants have occupied prom- 
inent places in that city and in other Rhode Island 
communities, and have distinguished themselves in 
many callings throughout the State. Gregory Dex- 
ter was born in 1610, at Olney, Northamptonshire, 
England, and came to America with Roger Williams 
in 1644. He had been-a printer and stationer in Lon- 
don, and had carried on a correspondence with Wil- 
liams, and printed for the latter in London, 1643, his 
dictionary of the Indian language. Upon coming to 
New England, he was received in the First Baptist 
Church at Providence, and subsequently became its 
pastor. A few years after his arrival in Providence, 
he was chosen town clerk and took a most active part 
in the civil affairs of the colony. On the death of the 
Rev. William Wickenden, February 13, 1669, Mr. 
Dexter succeeded to him in the pastorate of the Provy- 
idence church, and while in this position, amid his 
other duties, earned for himself the name of an effec- 
tive and able preacher. He was the first accomplished 
printer that had come to the colony, and although he 
did not pursue the occupation in Providence, he occa- 
sionally went to Boston and rendered assistance in 
that line there. He printed with his own hands the 
first almanac for the meridian of Providence. 

Edgar M. Dexter, son of Waterman W. Dexter, 
was born at Pawtucket, May 14, 1861. He was but 
three weeks of age when his mother died, and he 
was thereupon taken to Fall River to live with an aunt 
who brought him up. He was educated at the schools 
of Fall River, and in addition to the usual studies 
learned telegraphy. When eighteen years of age Mr. 
Dexter came to Providence, where he secured a posi- 
tion with the Western Union Telegraph Company as 
operator, and remained thus employed until 1885. He 
then accepted a position with the firm of Wilbour, 
Jackson & Company, bankers and brokers, as an 
operator, and later was given a position as bookkeeper 
with the same concern. He continued with this com- 
pany until 1893, and then withdrew from it and opened 
the office of C. Franklin Nugent & Company, bankers 
and brokers, at No. 37 Weybosset street, and was 
manager of that concern until 1897. He then formed 


a partnership with A. F. Davis, and the firm of Davis 
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& Dexter, investment brokers, was founded with 
offices in the Bannigan building, and. there continued 
with much success until the year 1903.. Mr. Dexter 
was then obliged to retire from business for a time 
on account of ‘ill health, but in 1905, this having been 
completely restored, ‘he started business again under 
the name of Edgar M. Dexter ‘& Company,’ which 
was later changed. to’ Edgar M. Dexter & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, investment brokers, with offices 
in the Grosvenor building: In the spring of 1918, 
however, he was once’ more obliged ‘to discontinue 
business on account of ill health. _ 
He is a director of the Providenee, Warren & 
Bristol Railway, andiinspector of the road: He has 
been an exceedingly conspicuous figure in the: busi- 
mess life of Providence, and was president for three 
years of the Providence Stock Exchange, its secretary 
for eight years, and is a member at the present time 
(1918). He is also a member of the Board of Sinking 
Fund Commissioners of the city of Cranston, anda 
member of the Rhode Island Bankers’ Association. - Mr. 
Dexter is prominently identified with the Masonic 
order, having taken his thirty-second ‘degree in*Free 
Masonry, and is.a,member: of Orpheus Lodge, An- 
cient Free and Accepted’ Masons; Providence Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons; Providence’ Council, Royal 
and Select Masters; Calvary Commandery, Knights 
Templar; Palestine Temple, Ancient* Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and the Scottish Rite 
body. In the year 1o10,..Mr. Dexter purchased .a 
place in the town of Cranston, in a rural district, has 
improved this and has made it:an attractive and: beau- 
tiful country home. His» city home is situated’ on 
Albert avenue, Edgewood. He is a’ member of ‘the 
Pomham Club,-and. of several other clubs, ‘and °is 
very active and public-spirited and always exceedingly 
interested in any movement undertaken for the wel- 


fare of the community. Several years ago*Mr. *Dex- 
ter conceived'the idea’ of furnishing Christmas ‘cheer. 


to all the poor and ‘sick: children in. Providence and 
in its vicinity, and through his efforts and solicitations 
one thousand eight “hundred children were made 
happy. In this he was ably seconded by the district 
nurses, who distributed the gifts, and his ‘idea ‘has now 
grown into a permanent-institution in the community. 
«As a writer.-on financial. matters. Mr. Dexter has 
occupied a unique position. The “market letters” 
which he frequently ‘sent to’ his clients were widely 
copied by the leading financial papers: throughout ‘the 


country, and the opinion -of. one. of.the leading’ finan- > 
Dexter’s' were “the > 


cial editors of: Boston that Mr. 
brightest ‘market’ letters’ that’ /came into New Eng- 
land” was probably. well-deserved. ‘He was a’ con- 
spicuous member at the ‘annual meetings of the ‘stock- 
holders of various-local corporations, and-atways took 


the part of the stockholders whenever there was ahy - 


disagreement between them and the directors. For a 
number of years he was the official appraiser for the 
tax commission department of the State of Rhode 
Island, and his reputation for fairness was, such that 


whenever a party appeared before the commissioners , 


to register a claim that too high a valuation had-been 


put upon their property, the comimissioner , STRIIY, 
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of ‘one of his ancestors, Lord Timothy ‘Dexter, th. 


‘ing that period repeated but one number and that by 


aver, isa son-of John Richmond Fales,, the. wealth 


pariy. That was in 1824; and.in 1830 the names Fales 


“ness undertaking,’ and since that year have never beef 


said, “Those prices were placed against those secur 
ties by Edgar M: Dexter. ,.Have you*anything furthe 
to\ say?” Invariably the people went away satisfier 
Inheriting as he did some ofthe traits < “OF puta 


man. who cornered the “whale bone” ‘market’ and se ‘ 
“warming pans” to Cuba, he naturally: ‘did'things in. 
way ‘that might’ have been considered - ‘spectacular, b 3 
it was never selfish and always had for its end som 
contribution to the public good. © 

Edgar M. Dexter married (first), May: ‘4, 1886, a 
‘Providence, R. I., Annie J: Barker. Mrs. Dexter die) 
in 1893, and Mr. Dexter married (second), April 2f 
1896, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Emma M. Johnson, daug' 
ter of George A. Johnson, of Seymour,’ or . 


WARREN R. FALES—A 1 man of wealth, and cul 


for “travel, rare books and the’ attractiveness of ar. 
and music. He rige) thorough musician and. ‘compose | 


has tio superiors. On December 27, 1909, he wa: 
elected to membership in the American Bfass Band 
Incorporated, and a year later, December 26, 101¢ 
was elected leader. This band, is the most noted i 
the United States, and is also the oldest, having bee 
in continuous. existence. since 1837. It is the’ ambitic 
of Mr. Fales to restore the organization to its forme 
high rank, “and to that unselfish labor he has. devote 
himself since becoming director, with good result 
In 1911 the band made ‘a three months’ totir of t 
West, . playing principal engagements in Clevelam 
Denver,’ Chicago and, St. Louis.. In 1911 they playe 
aithree weeks’ engagement at’ San ‘Souci. Park, Ch 
cago, giving fourteen concerts, with an ayerage 
eight numbers to each concert, each week, and du 


request. These. numbers, were all high-class sele 
tions, nothing _ else. ever being’ played save by  reques 
or in. Tesponse to encores. This evidences. the wid 
range of music: with which Mr. .Fales is. familiar, an 
the high class of the. musicians compoemn the organt 
zation which he.directs. ©. 

Warren R. Fales, business ‘man, musician cand a1 


mill. owner. and. manufacturer. of -Central. Falls, R. 
and grandson of David Gilmore Fales, who left as his 
monument the superb plant of the Fales ‘& Jenks Ma: 
chine Company, at. Pawtucket, R, 1., This. family wa 
founded’ by. James. Fales, one of the first. settlers o 
Dedham. (then called the town of Contentment), Mas 
who came from Chester, England, in 1636. The line o 
descent is through his son, Peter: Fales; his son, 
Peter (2) Fales; ‘his son, Peter (3) Fales; ‘his son,. 
John Fales, .of Attleboro, Mass.; his, son, David Gil 
more Fates: *his son, John Richmond. Fales;. “his son, 
Warren R. Fales, of Providence. David Gilmore 
Fales began life as a farmer, but he soon begar 
learning the machinist’s trade at Central Falls, becom 
ing an apprentice in the shop of David Jenks '& Com- 


and Jenks first beeame associated publicly in a bust 


Tha Amarizan Wisteria’ $2 cists 


WiimyU Hales, 
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disassociated. David G. Fales and Alvin Jenks began 
making cotton machinery in a rental shop at Central 
Falls in 1830, under the name of Fales & Jenks. They 
purchased the right to manufacture in Rhode Island 
he Hubbard rotary pump; in 1845 they made their first 
spinning frames; and in 1846 ring twisters for thread, 
worsted and silk were produced. In 1866 the firm 
slant was removed to Pawtucket, and: gradually the 
sons Of the founders took their places in the firm; 
David G. Fales died in 1875, and the following year the 
Fales & Jenks Machine Company was incorporated. 

John Richmond Fales, son of David Gilmore and 
Parthenia C. (Sprague) Fales, was born at Central 
Falls, R. I., and there lived a long life of usefulness 
ind honor. He obtained a good English education, 
necame identified with the Fales-Jenks interests, and 
pecame one of the strong business men of his day. 
He prospered abundantly, was one of the owners of 
the E. Jenks Manufacturing Company, Hope Thread 
Mill, Pawtucket Manufacturing Company, and in addi- 
‘ion to banking interests was interested in mills in New 
Bedford, Fall River, and elsewhere. There was no 
man in the Blackstone Valley with greater means than 
iis own, and until his death, August 15, 1892, he held 
this proud position in the business world. During 
nis latter years he developed a special love for 
yachting, the “Actinia” and “Countess” being two 
ine yachts he owned and sailed. The “Harriet,” an 
inusually fine craft designed and built for him, he 
1ever lived to enjoy. He was a strong, self-reliant 
man, very reserved, yet kindly and generous, although 
tis kindly deeds were done very quietly and often in 
he name of another. He married Harriet B. Lee, of 
Rehoboth, Mass., they the parents of LeRoy, Jerome 
Atherton and Warren R. Fales, the second son dying 
n infancy. 

Warren R. Fales, youngest son of John Richmond 
Fales, was born at Central Falls, R. I., October 28, 
(862, and there attended the public schools. From 
1igh school he passed to Friends School in Provi- 
lence, then to Deane Academy at Franklin, Mass. 
The years, seventeen to twenty-one, he spent in the 
oundry of the Fales, Jenks Machine Company, learn- 
ng the molder’s trade, valuable discipline for a young 
nan, with weighty responsibilities awaiting. He is 
inancially interested in the manufacture of cotton and 
woolen machinery and also in the manufacture of tex- 
iles, and since January 6, 1917, has been president- 
Treasurer of the Sam-O-Set Laundry Company, offices 
it No. 802-03 Union Trust Company building, Provi- 
lence, R. I. 

For eight years Mr. Fales resided in New York 
ity, but later purchased the fine old Whitcomb home- 
stead in East Providence, and there was the gentle- 
man farmer and poultry fancier. He has traveled 
widely in all countries, and twice has circumnavigated 
the globe. As an art lover of discrimination and 
act, he has collected some of the best work of old 
und modern masters, and his library has ever been to 
lim a source of rare pleasure. Perhaps no finer 
ibrary can be found in a private home, and to its 
zathering he has devoted a fortune and a great deal 
of time, 
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Since his reélection as director of the American 
[rass Band, Incorporated, in 1909, he has had a new 
interest in life, and his nine years’ leadership has 
gone far to restore the prestige of that organization, 
the oldest and one of the most famous bands in the 
United States, dating its history from 1837. The years 
since 1910 have greatly increased the appreciation in 
which he is held by music lovers, and he has done a 
great deal in an artistic way, and materially the band 
has wonderfully prospered through his connection. 
The band library was presented to him and to it he 
has added several thousand dollars’ worth of music 
and accessories. The base drum used is the most 
notable in the United States, and although many 
manufacturers have attempted to duplicate it, they 
have always met with failure. This drum, with other 
noted instruments and the library, will eventually be 
placed in the Antiquarian Library. A large part of 
Mr. Fales’ time is spent in this unselfish work of 
recreating a wonderful musical organization, his only 
motive being his regard for the organization and love 
of music. The only reward he can receive will be 
artistic success, and that he both craves and receives. 
A history of the American Brass Band will follow. 

Mr. Fales is a member of the Masonic order, 
belonging to Union Lodge, No. 10, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Pawtucket; Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons, Pawtucket; Holy Sepulcher 
Commandery, Knights Templar, of Pawtucket; and 
Palestine Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, of 
Providence. He is also a member of the Improved 
Order of Red Men; the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, No. 14, of Providence, of which he is 
past exalted ruler, and What Cheer Lodge of Harbor 
Pilots, of Providence. His clubs are the Rhode 
Island, New York Yacht, and Lambs of New York 
City, and he is an associate member of Prescott Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Providence, and 
Providence Veteran Fireman Association. 

He married (first) Carrie B. Hopkins, daughter of 
Harley and Sarah B. Hopkins, of Providence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fales were the parents of Harrie Lee, an 
expert accountant of Providence, and Leroy Ather- 
ton, enlisted in the United States Navy, August, 1917, 
and is now an ensign in regular naval service. Mr. Fales 
married (second) Minnie L. Wheldon, of East Provi- 
dence. Mrs. Fales passed away June 9, 1914. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BRASS 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 

Organized about 1837; Warren S. Fales, secretary- 

director. The following is a list of the fourteen origi- 
nal members and the instruments played: 


Josep. GKOGNGs sk wis es ve isan aide see melee stele eave E Bugle 
Benjamin G. Westies oevie aise > ist B Bugle Principal 
SIMON PPACKALG ys ai winisla: pis iniekehetaisie sie eis eine B Bugle Primo 
Esbeck B. MacDonald. cc. .6csecien ces B Bugle Secondo 
Seth Ba Cok, ol Ma vareie sta v’s a stlelh aisliatatalwesapie E Trumpet 
Henry: S. (Carted wis cmav aoe ence slesnserens B Post Horn 
ACTA BPOLtSR cis «wie wile 6 wishes. oy ele miaecsty ete aie Small Drum 
David's 8s Capron vive og sis wits vyiew oss 1st French Horn 
DOSHUA MEL ALR AWE. Ve/o1s io: opera's: ouaie sieniohole ts 2nd French Horn 
Benjamin J) BN VO) ic5.cie 2d te os pele a's Tenor Trombone 
MOSES CH DUDE Te siesta se clavene ss ciele wins es Bass Trombone 
ELST Ee Ra INS aoa fa lai's aes pie oisielaye anes nistevatacerees Bass Horn 
WilliamirG ee Dick ne yids. «tere sie s)s oye.) eae eit iats)s Bass Drum 


Benjamin P. Robinson............... Fife and Cymbals 
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The band gave their first concert in 1838, directed 
by Joseph C. Greene, and in 1853, by special act of 
General Assembly, was incorporated. The following 
section 4 of the charter is notable by the fact that 
no other social organization of America was ever 
exempted from duties as per this enactment: 


All members of said Band so long as they shall con- 
tinue regularly enrolled shall be exempted from bear- 
ing arms or doing military duty in the several com- 
panies or training bands in whose districts they may 
severally belong, and shall likewise be exempted from 
jury duty. They shall be required to perform such 
military duty as is from time to time required by law 
of the chartered military companies or militia of this 
State, and shall receive such compensation from time 
to time allowed to the chartered military companies 
or military of this State, such compensation to be paid 
by the general treasurer in the same form and manner 
upon the return of the president of the band, as is or 
may be required by law upon the return of military 
of the State; provided, that whenever the Second Bri- 
gade shall be ordered to appear for inspection and 
review, not more than once a year, said Band shall be 
required to appear with said Brigade without receiv- 
ing any additional compensation. 

On April 15, 1861, it was voted that if the Band be 
called upon by the Governor to go to Washington with 
First Rhode Island Regiment, it would be their duty 
to go. J. C. Greene, Wm. E. Whiting and W. B. Kings- 
ley were appointed as committee to make necessary 
arrangements, inquire as to duty, obligations, etc. 
Afterwards they were visited by the Governor and 
Adjutant General, the Governor making a speech and 
accepting their services and ordered to hold them- 
selves in readiness. Each man gave his signature and 
voted to go irrespectful of compensation for their 
services. 

On April 20, 1861, the Band left for Washington, an 
immense crowd witnessing their departure amid tre- 
*‘mendous cheering. The following are the names of 
Seale A ag enlisted in the Government service for three 
months: 


Joseph C. Greene, T. P. Fenner, 
William E. Whiting, S. G. Whittemore, 
William W. Hull, J. C. Harrington, 
B. G. Reynolds, S. R. Sweet, 

A. Heise, E. A. Paine, 
George 3H.’ Mason, W. L. Reynolds, 
W. B. Kingsley, E. L. Potter, 

A. E. Mowry, S. J. Sweet, 

I, A. Heald, A. E. Dickerson, 
Cc. J. Pullen, Wm. F. Marshall 


S. D. Spink (served 3 W. L. Dunbar. 


months 17 days); 


While in Washington, I. A. Heald was discharged, 
Willard Haskell carrying on and taking his place in 
the band. A few days after Henry Dana and Abijal M. 
Pond joined, making the number twenty-four pieces. 
All returned with their regiment, July 28, after par- 
ticipating in the Battle of Bull Run, July 21, none of 
them injured. 

In November, 1861, J. C. Greene enlisted again with 
the Fourth Rhode Island Regiment of Volunteers. 
S. G. Whittemore, A. Heise in the Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment of Volunteers, T. P. Fenner 
and W. B. Kingsley enlisted in the Naval Academy 
Band at Newport. 

On December 25, 1865, Joseph C. Greene, leader of the 
Band for twenty-eight years, sent in his resignation 
together with a beautifully composed letter full of 
regrets and sadness at the thoughts of leaving the 
organization with which he had so pleasantly been 
associated for so many years. 

_ At a special meeting the Band accepted his resigna- 
tion with deepest regrets. Several resolutions were 
passed, one in particular being worthy of preservation; 
“That as a token of our respect and high appreciation 
of his past service, we tender him our gratuitous aid 
for a benefit concert every year as long as the present 
members can control the Band, said concerts to be 
given in Providence, Rhode Island.” 

The Band’s next leader was D. W. Reeves, who be- 
came a member and leader, February 17, 1866. On 
November 7, 1887, the Band gave their fiftieth anniver- 
~ sary concert, directed by D. W. Reeves, the program a 
repetition of the first concert given in 1838. The then 
surviving members, all of whom took part, were: 
Joseph C. Greene, Benjamin G. West, Alfred Potter and 
Benjamin P. Robinson. The hall was filled to capacity 
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and many congratulatory telegrams were received 
Mr. Reeves. 

April 19, 1865, the Band volunteered their service 
with the Second Brigade for the funeral services © 
their loved and honored president of'the United State/ 
Abraham Lincoln. 

March 26, 1910, Benjamin P. Robinson, one of th 
charter members of the American Brass Band, died if 
his ninety-sixth year, the last of the charter member 
to pass to another world. 

In March, 1900, D. W. Reeves, leader of the America! 
Brass Band, passed away in Providence. At his funera 
the church was filled to capacity and over two tho 
sand people stood outside. A simple and impressivy 
service of the Masonic order was read as the peopl! 
passed out of the church. The floral tributes anj 
remembrances were larger than at any previou! 
funeral service in the city. The most noteworth;) 
piece was that of the members of the American Bras 
Band, a conductor’s music stand, four feet in heigh? 
on it a page of white with the clef and bars an; 
three notes, at the bottom the word which marks 
closing of the selection, “Finis.” John Philip Sous) 
sent a basket containing two hundred bridesmai 
roses, besides seventy-five pieces and designs from hi 
individual friends. Floral offerings were also sent bi 
Corinthian Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
Calvary and St. John Commanderies, Knights Tem 
plar; Orpheus Lodge, Ancient Free and Acceptes 
Masons; Leader Maitland of the Rockland Band 
American Band Veteran Association; the Nationa 
Band; Musical Club; What Cheer Assembly of Good 
Fellows; Mann Eccles; The Union Club; Americay 
Watch Factory Band; Felix R. Wendelschaefer; Bohe 
mian Quintet; and Providence Lodge, Benevolent ani 
Protective Order of Elks. { 


The present officers of the American Band are 
Joseph LeMaire, president; Warren R. Fales, secre 
tary and leader. 

On January 15, 1918, the band voted to offer thei} 
services as an organization to the United States, A 
letter, viz., was sent to Governor R. L. Beekman ane 
the adjutant-general of the United States: 


I do not know what importance is attached to mili 
tary bands in the war, but I assume that there i 
some military music required. Therefore, I take pleas 
ure in saying to your Excellency that the “Americ: 
Band” of this city, which volunteered and served i 
the War of the Rebellion, is now ready to voluntee 
its services to the United States under such regula; 
tions as have been established for like organizations 
that enter the Federal service. : 

Very respectfully, : 
(Signed) WARREN R. FALES, 
Secretary. — 


In reply Adjutant-General Abbott said: 


Mr. Warren R. Fales, 

Director American Band: q 
Dear Sir:—His Excellency, the Governor, directs me 
to acknowledge with thanks your letter of the 15t 
instant, and to say that so far as volunteering fol 
service to the United States is concerned he no longe 
has any authority in such matters, as the Nation 
Guard are all in Federal service. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES W. ABBOTT, 
Adjutant General. . 


WELCOME ARNOLD GREENE—There were 
among the early settlers of Rhode Island three men 
who bore precisely the same name—John Greene— 
who were the founders of eminent Rhode Island fami- 
lies, but who were, so far as is known, unrelated by 
birth to each other. One of these immigrants settled 
in Newport, one at Warwick, and the other at Quid- 
nesett Neck in North Kingston. All were founders 
of families which have figured prominently in the 
history of Rhode Island, and which to the present day 
rank among the foremost in the State. Welcome Arn- 
old Greene, a prominent figure in business life in 
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Providence in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
ury, was a descendant of the famous Dr. Greene, 
surgeon, founder of the well-known Warwick family 
yf Greene, through his maternal ancestry, and of John 
steene, of Kings Town, paternally. The coat-of- 
rms of the family is as follows: 

Arms—Azure three bucks trippant or. 


Crest—Out of a crown a buck’s head or. 
Motto—Nec sperno nec timeo. 


(1) John Greene, known in the records as John 
sreene of Kings Town, came to Narragansett about 
he year 1639, living in the family of Richard Smith, 
is his testimony shows. In 1663, he with others of 
Wickford, declared themselves in favor of being under 
urisdiction of Connecticut, rather than of Rhode 
island. On May 20, 1670, having changed his. alle- 
yiance to the Colony of Rhode Island, he took the 
sath. On January 1, 1672, he with five others bought 
9— Awashuwett, Chief Sachem of Quoheset, in Narra- 
zansett, certain land there. In 1678-79 he served as 
sonservator of the peace. He was the owner of con- 
siderable land in the early settlement at Kings Town, 
ind was prominent in affairs. He married Joan 
, and they were the parents of four children, 
ons, all of whom settled in the vicinity of and about 
Kings Town. 

(III) John Greene, grandson of John Greene, the 
ounder, was of West Greenwich, R. I., where he was 
1 prosperous farmer, and the owner of considerable 
anded property. He married, and among his children 
vas Caleb, mentioned below. 

(IV) Caleb Greene, son of John Greene, was of 
Bast Greenwich, R. I. He married, November 26, 
(741, Mary Greene, daughter of Jabez and Grace V. 
(Whitman) Greene. (See Greene, of Warwick, IV). 
She was half-sister of Nathanael Greene, father of 
he famous Revolutionary hero, General Nathanael 
Greene. Caleb Greene died September 3, 1743, and 
lis widow married (second) a Mr. Atwood. 

(V) Nathan Greene, only child of Caleb and Mary 
(Greene) Greene, was born in East Greenwich, R. L., 
November 2, 1742, and died there May 19, 1809. He 
was a farmer on a large scale, and a prominent citizen 
9§ East Greenwich all his life. He married (first), 
fanuary 14, 1764, Hannah Greene, daughter of James 
$reene, and a descendant of John Greene, surgeon. 
She was born October 5, 1743, and died May 11, 1789. 
de married (second) Abigail Arnold, who was born 
n May, 1754, and died in 1838, daughter of Jonathan 
ind Abigail (Smith) Arnold, and a descendant in the 
ifth generation of Thomas Arnold, of Providence, 
ounder of the family in Rhode Island. 

(VI) Welcome Arnold Greene, son of Nathan and 
Abigail (Arnold) Greene, was born in East Green- 
vich, R. I., November 17, 1795, and died at Provi- 
lence, R. I., in 1871. On completing his education he 
‘ntered the employ of his mother’s brother in Provi- 
lence. For many years he went as supercargo for 
he firm on boats engaged in the coastwise trade, and 
ubsequently was employed in the counting room of 
he firm in Providence. He was advanced to a posi- 
ion of great responsibility and trust, and in the course 
f his connection with the firm was sent on missions 
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to Russia and South America. At the time of his 
retirement from business life, he was a man of consid- 
erable means and property. Mr. Greene was well 
known in business and social circles in Providence. 
His home until his death was on Prospect Hill. In 
his latter years he gave much time and attention to 
historical research, and was a member and treas- 
urer of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Like 
many of his ancestors he was a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

Welcome Arnold Greene married (first), November 
II, 1826, Sarah, daughter of Zenas and Hannah (Hus- 
sey) Gardner, of Nantucket; she died October 30, 
1833. He married (second), December 13, 1838, Caro- 
line Austin, daughter of Daniel and Rachel (Gardner) 


Austin. The living children of the second marriage 
are: Sarah, Nathan, John J., Carver, and M. Louise 
Greene. Sarah married, in 1868, Gustav Adolf Lenz, 


a native of Stutgart, Germany, who died in Provi- 
dence, in 1879, Mr. and Mrs. Lenz were the parents 
of the following children: i. Charles Howard, de- 
ceased, a wool broker of Providence. ii. Arnold 
Bechter, one of the foremost monumental designers of 
New York City, also a well-known composer of music. 
iii. Oscar Louis, a sculptor of note; studied under St. 


Gaudens. iv. Gustav Radeke, well-known singer. v. 
George Collins, connected with the Providence Ice 
Company. vi. Howard Greene, manager of one of 


the Liggett stores of Providence. Mrs. Lenz, who 
survives her husband, is well known in Providence. 
She is a member of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, and of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 


(Greene of Warwick). 


(1) John Greene, surgeon, immigrant ancestor of 
the Warwick Greenes, was born in 1597, probably at 
Bowridge Hall, Gillingham, County Dorset, England, 
where his father and grandfather resided. He was 
a surgeon at Salisbury, Wiltshire, England, where he 
married (first) in 1619. He sailed for this country 
from Southampton, England, in the ship “James,” 
April 6, 1635, arriving in Boston, June 3 of the same 
year. He lived first at Salem, Mass., for a short time, 
and in 1637 was of New Providence, where he was 
brought before court for speaking contemptuously of 
the magistrates, and fined twenty pounds and ordered 
to remain outside the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
In 1638 he sent a letter to the court charging it with 
usurping the power of Christ and men’s consciences, 
and again was ordered not to come within the juris- 
diction under penalty of imprisonment. On October 
8, 1638, he was one of the twelve to whom Roger Wil- 
liams deeded land purchased of Canonicus and Mian- 
tonomi, and in the following year he was one of the 
twelve original members of the Baptist church. In 
1642-43 he was made purchases of land. In the latter 
year he and others were summoned to Massachusetts 
court to hear the complaint of Pomham and Socco- 
nocco as to “some unjust and injurious dealing 
toward them by yourselves.” The Warwick men 
refused to appear, declaring they were subjects of 
England and not under Massachusetts authority, and 
soldiers were sent to take them. They were besieged 
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and all but Greene were taken to Boston, he fortu- 
nately escaping imprisonment. In 1644 he and two 
others went to England to obtain redress for their 
wrongs and were successful in their’ purpose. He 
served aS commissioner in 1654-55-56-57;. was made 
freeman in 1655. His will was dated December 28, 
1658, and proved January 7, 1659. In.1668. his widow 
deeded the house and estate to her step-son,. John 
Greene. John Greene married (first) in Salisbury, Eng- 
land, November 4, 1619, Joan Tattersall; (second) 
Alice Daniels, widow, who died ‘in 1643. He married 
a third time. 

(II) James Greene, son of John Greene, was born 
in 1626, and died April 27, 1698. He. lived in War- 
wick, R. I., where he was made a freeman in 1655. 
He was commissioner in 1660-61-62-63;. deputy to the 
General Court in 1664-65-66-67-68-69-70-72-74-75-85-86- 
90, and assistant in 1670-71. ‘In 1697 he deeded land 
to his son James. He was great-grandfather of Major- 
General Nathanael: Greene. . His. will, dated’ March 
22, 1698, was proved May 2, 1698.» He married (first) 
Deliverance Potter, born about 1637, died about 1664, 
daughter of Robert and Isabel Potter. He married 
(second), August 3, 1665, Elizabeth Anthony, who died 
after 1698, daughter.of John and Susanna Anthony. 

(III) Jabez Greene, son of. James:and Elizabeth 
(Anthony) Greene, was born in Warwick, R. L.,-May 
17, 1673. He inherited the Potowomut homestead, 
and was admitted a fréeman of Warwick, May 5, 
1696. He was a Quaker and a meeting’ ofthe Society 
of Friends was held at his home, December. 3, 1690. 
He inherited also the forge at Potowomut, where his 
six sons and his grandchildren carried on the success- 
ful industry of manufacturing anchors and other iron 
work as late as 1820. Jabez Greene married (first), 
March 17, 1697-98, Mary Barton, daughter of. Ben- 
jamin and Susanna (Gorton) Barton, and grand- 
daughter of the Warwick pioneer, Samuel Gorton. 
She died March 6,, 1712-13. He.married_ (second), 
May 23, 1716, Gracé Valentine, daughter of Valentine 
Whitman, of Providence.- Jabez Greene was. the 
grandfather of Major-General. Nathanael Greene. 

(IV) Mary Greene, daughter of. Jabez and Grace 
V. (Whitman) Greene, married, November 26,. 1741, 
Caleb Greene, of East Greenwich, R. I. (See. Greene 
IV). 


FRANK COLE—The first American ancestor of 
Frank Cole, of Pawtucket, R. I., was James Cole, of 
England, who traced to an ancestor known as ‘the 
“Hawkfaced,” who held estates and power in Essex 
and Hertfordshire, England, in the year 238 A. D. 
He married a princess of Eadde in North Essex, this 
marriage adding that principality to his possession. 
In later years the Coles owned estates in Essex, 
Wilts, Devon and Derby. In 1616, one James Cole 
resided at Highgate, London, who was a great lover 
of plants and flowers, and married the daughter of de 
Lobel, the famous florist, botanist and physician to 
James I., of England, after whom the plant and drug 
Lobelia is named. 

(I) The American ancestor of this branch is James 
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well he sank in 1677 are yet in the possession of linea! 


in 1673-74-75-1680-83-84-85-86-87.. 
‘Mary Foxwell, 


He married (second) Elizabeth Cooke, widow 0} 


March 15, 1658; John, May 15, 1660; Martha, Apri 


first wife, Mary (Foxwell) Cole, was born at Swanse 


Cole, whose wife Mary bore him children, James (2 
born in England, about 1626; Hugh, born in Englan] 
about 1627. James Cole is mentioned in Plymout: 
BEaess as early as 1633, when he. was: made a fre 
man. Cole’s Hill. at-Plymouth is believed to ha 
been given its name, from him, and there he kept a 
inn from 1638 to 1660, and is credited with being t 
first innkeeper in New England. Samuel Cole opene 
the first house of public entertainment in Bosto 
and. “Cole’s Hotel,” the old stage coach hostelry 
Warren, R. I., built-in 1760, 'destroyed by fire in 189 
was one of tite best hotels in Rhode Island. 

(Il) Hugh Cole, son of ‘James and Mary Coll 
was born in London, England, about 1627, and a} 
early as 1633 was brought to New England by his pa 
ents and was admitted a freeman in 1657. Hugh Col 
in 1669 (then a selectman of. Barnstable), with other 
bought from Philip the Indian sachém, five hundre! 
acres in. Swansea on the west side of Cole’s rivei 
which took its name from Hugh Cole; who reside: 
previously and until 1657 in Swansea, at Cole’s Sta 
tion, now Touisset, Mass. At the outbreak of Kin; 
Philip's War, two of the Cole children were mad, 
prisoners by the Indians and taken to. Mount Hope! 
Philip,. remembering his friendship for their father 
sent the children home with a message advising Hugl 
Cole to seek safety in Rhode Island, as he might no) 
be able to restrain his young men, . The advice wai 
quickly. heeded and the family escaped injury, althougl 
their house was burned.. The Swansea farm seems te 
have been turned over to his sons, Hugh and James| 
as after the war, in 1677, the father located on the 
east side of Touisset neck, on the Kickemuit river, it 
Warren, and there built a house. The farm with thy 


descendants. Hugh Cole was deputy from Swansez 
‘He married (first) 
of Barnstable, Mass.,. daughter o 


Richard and Ann (Shelly) Foxwell, of Barnstable 


Jacob Cooke. He married (third) a widow, Mrs 
Mary Morton, who was the Widow Harlow before he 
marriage to Mr. Morton. _By his first marriage Hugt 
Cole had children: James, born Nov. 8, 1655; Hug 


16, 1662; Anna, Oct..14, 1664; ‘Ruth, April 17, 1666 
Joseph, May 15, 1668; Bbengess 1671;,, Mary, 1676 
Benjamin, 1678. . - } 

(IIT) Coma. Cate son a Hugh Cole and hi 
in 1678, his will probated at Taunton, Mass., Octobel 
4, 1748. His house, built in 1701, is still standing ai 
the old farm. He married Hannah Eddy, daugh: 
ter of Caleb and Elizabeth (Bullock) Eddy. Children: 
Hopestill, Jonathan, Benjamin (2), Foxwell, Israel 


‘Ebenezer,:- Andrew and Hannah. 


(IV) Benjamin (2) Cole, son of Benjamin (1) and 
Hannah (Eddy) Cole, was born at the homestead and 
there lived. He married (first) Elizabeth, daughte: 
of Thomas and Hope (Huckins) Nelson, of Middle 
sex, Mass. He married (second) Hannah Luther 
widow of Job Luther, and daughter of Rich 
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ard and Mary Harding. Children: Isaiah, Hope Lois, 
Hannah, Andrew, Lillis, Elizabeth, Benjamin, Job, 
Parker, Richard and Ebenezer. 

(V) Andrew Cole, son of Benjamin (2) Cole and 

his first wife, Elizabeth (Nelson) Cole, was born in 
Swansea, Mass., in 1738. He was a soldier of the 
Revolution, serving with Captain Isaac Woods’ com- 
pany of minute men from Middleboro. He married, 
April 17, 1770, Lillis, daughter of Benjamin and Mil- 
licent (Alger) Butterworth. They were the parents 
of Joseph and Cyrus Cole. 
' (V1) Cyrus Cole, son of Andrew and Lillis (But- 
terworth) Cole, was born February 3, 1775, died Jan- 
uary 6, 1817. He was a justice of the peace in 1809-11 
and held other offices. He married (first), February 
27, 1800, Maria Jackson, daughter of Captain Thomas 
and Mary (Brown) Jackson. He married (second), 
August 9, 1806, Susan Langford. Children: Samuel 
Jackson, Jeremiah, Mary Ann, Susan, Eliza Ann, and 
Andrew. 

(VII) Samuel Jackson Cole, son of Cyrus Cole and 
Susan (Langford) Cole, his second wife, was born 
in Providence, R. I., February 5, 1808, and died No- 
vember 9, 1873. He married, August 21, 1834, Frances 
Sessions, born in Providence, January 9, 1800, died 
June 28, 1870. Children: Cyrus, William Merchant, 
Susan Langford, Washington Leverett. 

(VIII) Cyrus (2) Cole, eldest son of Samuel Jack- 
son and Frances (Sessions) Cole, was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 14, 1835, his birthplace the Red 
homestead, corner of Cole and Sessions streets, four 
generations of Coles before him having been born 
there. In youthful manhood he moved to Norwood, 
in the town of Warwick, and in 1871 he bought a farm 
on the Apponaug road, Pawtuxet, jn the town of War- 
wick, R. I. There he conducted successful farming 
operations for ten years, engaged in ice and milk 
dealing and built up a teaming business. He was a 
town surveyor and highway commissioner for the 
town of Warwick for sixteen years, and was the first 
man in that office to improve the highways by use of 
gravel. He served school district No. 1 as committee- 
man for sixteen years, and in 1884 was a member of 
the building committee which was in charge of the 
erection of the school house in Pawtuxet. He was 
one of the active supporters of the movement which 
culminated in the erection of the concrete bridge 
across the Pawtuxet river, served one term in Town 
Council, and one week prior to his death he was 
reélected to a second term. He was a member of 
Harmony Lodge, No. 9, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Pawtuxet, and was a man thoroughly 
respected and esteemed. He died June 26, 1886, and 
was buried with his kindred in the North Burying 
Ground in Providence. Six generations of his family 
have been laid at rest there. 

Cyrus Cole married Anna Potter Arnold, of War- 
wick, born September 14, 1838, and they were the par- 
ents of two sons: Samuel Jackson (2) and Frank. 
Samuel Jackson was born Sept. I, 1855, married Jennie 
Johnson, born in Warren, Sept. 4, 1858, and their chil- 
dren are: Mabel Frances, died in infancy; James 
Russell; Anna Maria, married W. L. Tarrant, of 
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Shreveport, La.; Susan Antram, born Aug. 14, 1860, 
married Dr. J. Edwin Turner, of Providence. Sam- 
uel Jackson Cole died Oct. 2, 1912; his wife, Jennie 
(Johnson) Cole, died Jan. 24, 1913. 

(IX) Frank Cole, second son of Cyrus (2) and Anna 
Potter (Arnold) Cole, was born in Norwood, R. L., 
September 18, 1858. He was educated in the public 
schools and Mount Pleasant Academy, and until thir- 
teen years of age resided in Norwood. His parents 
then moved to the farm in Pautuxet on the Apponaug 
road and there he has ever since resided. At the age 
of twenty he was admitted to an interest in the busi- . 
ness, which his father had established there, and was 
also his assistant in his duties as surveyor of high- 
ways. He continued the ice, milk and teaming busi- 
ness after the death of Cyrus Cole and continued it in 
part until the present (1918). He also succeeded his 
father as highway surveyor, holding that office from 
1886 to 1905 continuously with the exception of one 
year. For several years of this time he was also 
highway commissioner of the town of Warwick. He 
retains the old homestead as a dairy farm, and there 
conducts a prosperous milk and dairy business, but 
has disposed of the ice and teaming departments of 
the original business founded by his father. In 1902 
he changed the character of the milk business from 
wholesale to retail and admitted his son, Albert F., 
as a partner. The herd of seventeen cows maintained 
at the farm in 1902 has since increased to sixty, and 
every department is conducted on the best modern 
lines; a refrigerating system has been installed, auto- 
matic milking machines are used; and perfect cleanli- 
ness, housing and sanitation is carefully observed and 
considered of paramount importance. Feeding has 
been reduced to a science, and in every department 
modern methods prevail. The old homestead has been 
kept in repair, but two modern residences have been 
erected on the farm, one occupied by Frank Cole and 
family, the other by his son, Albert Frank Cole, and 
family. 

Like his father, Frank Cole is a man of high char- 
acter. and public spirit, progressive in his ideas, 
deeply interested in the cause of good roads. In addi- 
tion to his local service as surveyor of highways and 
town highway commissioner, he has served since 
1914 as a member of the State Board of Public High- ° 
ways. This. position affords him full scope to further 
the object he holds as vital to the prosperity of any 
community, good roads. He has delved deep into the 
science of road making, material and method being 
closely studied with the result that he is considered 
the “best road builder in the State.’ He is a Re- 
publican in politics, member of the Warwick Repub- 
lican Club, Massachusetts State Highway Association, 
National Highway Association, Harmony Lodge, No. 
9, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, and in religious 
preference is a Baptist. He is a man of high stand- 
ing in his community. 

Mr. Cole, by his first marriage, had three sons: 
Cyrus, married Emma L. Goff, of Sangerville, Me., 
and resides in Providence, R. I; Albert Frank, of 
further mention; William Arnold, died in infancy. 
He married (second) Mary Grace (Bartlett) Place, 
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daughter of Channing S. and Mary E. (Simmons) 
Bartlett, a descendant of two very old Rhode Island 
families, and through her maternal grandfather, Eben- 
ezer Adams, of South county, R. I., is a descendant of 
the John Adams family. On the paternal side she is a 
descendant of James Claghorn, the builder of the 
frigates “Constitution” and “Ironsides.” 

(X) Albert Frank Cole, son of Frank Cole, was 
born at the homestead in Pawtuxet, R. I., May 10. 
1882, and is a graduate of Cranston High School, 
class of 1900, his scholarship and deportment winning 
him high class honors. Since 1902 he has been in 
business with his father as a partner and gives to it his 
entire time and his best endeavor. He is a member 
of Harmony Lodge, No. 9, Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, in which he was made a Mason in 
1904, and is of the third generation of his family to be 
identified with this lodge. He is a Republican in poli- 
tics, and since 1913 has been a member of the Town 
Council, following in the footsteps of his father and 
grandfather in his public-spirited interest’ in public 
affairs. He married Mary Bemis Hayes, and they are 
the parents of two sons: Frank (2), born Jan. 12, 1913; 
and Albert Jackson, born Aug. 17, 1918. They are of 
the eleventh American generation. 


JOHN W. BRIGGS—The surname Briggs is of 
ancient Anglo-Saxon origin, and had its source in the 
Saxon word, Brigg, meaning bridge. It is local in 
derivation, and appears in the earliest English rolls 
and registers. Williamatte Brigge (William at the 
Bridge) of Salle is mentioned in the records of Ed- 
ward I. and Edward II. about 1272, and the ancient 
Norfolk family of the name trace descent from him. 
The coat-of-arms is as follows: 

Arms—Argent three escutcheons gules, each charged 
with a bend of the field. 

Crest—An arm vambraced, and hand holding a bow 
and arrow proper. 

Several immigrants of the name settled in New 
England, in the early decades of the colonization era, 
and became the founders of families which have played 
prominent parts in American life and affairs since the 
time of their founding. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island have been the seats of the most distinguished 
New England families of the name. The founder of 
the line herein under consideration, John Briggs, of 
Sandwich, Mass.,.was a native of England; little of 
his life is known beyond vital dates. He was a pro- 
genitor of a large family, which in many branches has 
been prominent in Southern Massachusetts life and 
affairs. 

(1) John Briggs, immigrant ancestor and progeni- 
tor, was born in England, whither he emigrated to 
the American Colonies about the year 1637, settling 
in the town of Sandwich, in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. He died there in 1641. John Briggs was 
survived by his wife, Katherine Briggs, and two chil- 
dren, Samuel and Sarah. 

(11) Samuel Briggs, son of John and Katherine 
Briggs, was a resident of Sandwich, Mass. He mar- 
ried and was the father of five children, among them 
Ebenezer, mentioned below. 
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(III) Ebenezer Briggs, son of Samuel Briggs, was) 
born in Sandwich, Mass., in 1671, and resided there | 
in early life, later removing to Dighton, Mass., where! 
he died in 1727. He married, and among his children 
was Samuel, mentioned below. 4 

(1V) Samuel (2) Briggs, son of Ebenezer Briggs, 
was born at Dighton, Mass., in 1721. He resided) 
there all his life, a prosperous farmer and well-known 
citizen. He married Mary Pitchley, who was born 
in 1721, and died October 9, 1823, at the venerable: 
ege of one hundred and two years. Samuel Briggs 
died in Dighton, in 1807. : 

(V) Abiezer Briggs, son of Samuel (2) and Mary’ 
(Pitchley) Briggs, was born in Dighton, Mass., March 
27, 1753, and died in 1849. He married Pamelia 
Palmer, and among their children was John, mentioned | 
below. 

(VI) John Briggs, son of Abiezer and Pamelia 
(Palmer) Briggs, was born in Dighton, Mass., in 
1798. He was a farmer and prominent citizen of 
Dighton all his life. He married (first) Sophia B. 
Waldron, who died in 1868, and (second) Submit Br 
Lewis. The children of John and Sophia B. (Wal- 
dron) Briggs were: John W., mentioned below; 
Charles H., born in 1828, married Mary Pearce. 4 

(VII) John W. Briggs, son of John and Sophia’ 
B. (Waldron) Briggs, was born in Dighton, Mass., 
December 3, 1824. He was educated in the public 
schools, later attending the Dighton Academy until he 
reached his sixteenth year. In 1840 he came to Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he apprenticed himself to learn 
the trade of mason. After a short experience as a 
journeyman, he was engaged as foreman by Joshua 
Brown, one of the leading masons of the day in Proy- 
idence. Mr. Brown and Mr. Briggs subsequently | 
entered into partnership, and the firm was awarded 
the contract for the erection of the Central Baptist 
Church of Providence. In 1866 the partnership was 
dissolved, and Mr. Briggs established himself in busi- 
ness independently. For more than a quarter century, 
terminating with his retirement from active business 
life in 1892, he was one of the foremost masons and 
contractors of the city of Providence, and during a 
long and active career erected many notable public 
buildings. He was awarded the contracts for the 
First Presbyterian Church, the Jewish Synagogue, and 
many important business and mercantile houses, among 
them the Kendall Manufacturing Company’s works, 
the Electrical works, the Union Eyelet Company’s 
works, the Billings block, the Burrows block, the San- 
itary Gymnasium, the South Baptist Church, and many 
of the engine houses of the city. * 

Through his close connection with the business and 
public interests of the city, Mr. Briggs was brought 
into prominence in public and political affairs. He was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the city, and as 
a man of the strictest integrity and most dis-) 
interested ideals of public service was eminently fitted 
to hold office. In 1875 he was elected a member o 
the Common Council and filled the office so ably that 
he was returned to office each year until 1880, when he 
was elected a member of the Board of Aldermen to 
represent the Fifth Ward. Mr. Briggs held this office” 
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intil 1880. Through this period he was prominently 
‘connected with many reforms in the management of 
ity departments, and was particularly active in the 
nterests of the fire department, and the care and 
nanagement of the Brook street district improve- 
nents. In 1801, in recognition of his services in the 
nterests of his constituents, he was elected to repre- 
ent his district in the Rhode Island General Assem- 
ily, and in 1892, on the expiration of his term of 
yffice, retired from public life. Mr. Briggs was prom- 
nent in the organizations of his trade, and in 1887 
nd 1888 held the office of president of the Mechanics’ 
ixchange (now Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange) of 
?rovidence. He was for a time a director of the Na- 
ional Builders’ Association, and attended its meetings 
n various parts of the country. He was also a direc- 
or of the High Street Bank and of the Citizens’ Sav- 
ngs Bank, of Providence. Mr. Briggs was a well- 
cnown figure in fraternal circles in Providence for 
nany years prior to his death. He was a member of 
What Cheer Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted Ma- 
ons, and of St. John’s Commandery, Knights Temp- 
ar. He belonged to the Veteran Firemen’s Associa- 
ion, and for many years was a member of the Rhode 
sland Baptist Social Union. 

Mr. Briggs married (first) Hannah W. Nichols, 
ind they were the parents of two children: Louise 
WV., born in 1849, died in 1850, and Warren H., born 
n 1852, died in 1859. Mr. Briggs married (second) 
susan M. Bowen, daughter of Lyndall and Joanna 
Nichols) Bowen, of Rehoboth, Mass. The children 
yf this marriage were: Howard B., born Oct. 28, 
875, married Susie Howe West, and resides in Prov- 
dence; Alice C., born Oct. 16, 1882; Miss Briggs 
sides at No. 209 Point street, Providence, R. I. 
fohn W. Briggs died at his home in Providence, 
Nov. 18, 1893. Mrs. Briggs died in Providence, Feb. 
16, 1918. 


HON. EDWIN DANIEL McGUINNESS—The 
areer in public office of the late Hon. Edwin D. Mc- 
suinness, mayor of the city of Providence, R. I., stands 
ut brilliantly in the annals of the city’s administrative 
ffairs, not alone for the wide scope of its accomplish- 
nent, but for the unimpeachable integrity and complete 
reedom from commerce with corrupt political forces 
vhich characterized it. Edwin D. McGuinness was a 
nan who conceived his duty clearly, and allowed noth- 
ng to stand in the way of his fulfilling it. He was a 
nan of dynamic energy, a powerful leader, so uni- 
rersally recognized as incorruptible that he was able to 
yverride differences of party, and the petty wrangling 
vhich characterizes practically all administrations, and 
© unite opposing forces for the greater good of the 
nunicipality. He was a man not only admired for his 
‘reat creative ability and executive power, but respected 
nd loved by those who were his associates and had 
he privilege of knowing him. 

Hon. Edwin D. McGuinness was a native of the city 
f Providence, R. I., where he was born May 17, 1856, 
he son of Bernard and Mary (Gormley-Higgins) Mc- 
suinness. Bernard McGuinness, son of Felix McGuin- 
less, was born in County Antrim, Ireland, and accom- 
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panied his parents to America at the age of about thir- 
teen years, settling in Providence, where he secured his 
education. He was first employed in the offices of the 
Cranston Print Works, where he remained for a period 
of years. He next entered the offices of the old Provi- 
dence, Hartford & Fishkill Railroad Company, in a com- 
paratively humble capacity, and within a short time rose 
to head clerk, retaining this post until he established 
himself independently in the real estate business. Ber- 
nard McGuinness located in the Merchants’ Bank build- 
ing, where in a period of thirty years, in which he re- 
mained in the same location, he developed one of the 
most successful real estate businesses in the city of 
Providence, and made himself a figure of influence in 
real estate circles. He was highly respected and widely 
known. He married, May 30, 1855, Mrs. Mary Gorm- 
ley Higgins, who was born in Ireland, daughter of 
Michael Gormley ,and died in Providence, July 21, 1895, 
at the advanced age of seventy years. Their children 
were: 1. Edwin Daniel, mentioned below. 2. John, 
now deceased. 3. Mary Josephine, who became the 
wife of Thomas F. Gilbane, of Providence. Bernard 
McGuinness died March 12, 1902, aged sixty-eight years. 

Hon. Edwin D. McGuinness was born in Providence, 
and received his elementary education in the public 
schools of the city, being graduated from the Provi- 
dence High School in 1873. He matriculated at Brown 
University in the same year, and was graduated with 
the class of 1877, with honors. Immediately afterward 
he began the study of law in the offices of Charles P. 
Robinson, Esq., but in the fall of 1877 entered the 
Boston Law School, where after a two years course he 
was graduated in 1879 with the degree of LL. B., attain- 
ing the highest percentage in the competitive examina- 
tions for graduation. On July 1, 1879, he was admitted 
to the bar of Rhode Island, and entered active practice 
in the law in partnership with John Doran, associate 
justice of the Superior Court of Rhode Island, under 
the firm name of McGuinness & Doran. He rose almost 
immediately into prominence in legal circles in Rhode 
Island, and was brought naturally into contact with 
political and public life. From the very outset of his 
political career it was known that he was the enemy 
of corruption, and an earnest worker for the advance- 
ment of the best principles of the Democratic party. 
That he had the best interests of the city at heart was 
never doubted in the entire length of his public career. 
Edwin D. McGuinness was a member of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee for three years, and 
was chairman of the Democratic City Convention of 
1885, which nominated Thomas A. Doyle for mayor. 
In 1887, when he was elected Secretary of State on the 
ticket which elected John W. Davis Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, cane the first notable recogni- 
tion of his services. In 1890 he was reélected to the 
office, each time holding it for one year. Mr. McGuin- 
ness was the first Roman Catholic to hold this office, 
and he showed himself to be one of the ablest of State 
officers. In 1889 he was elected alderman of the city 
of Providence, to represent Ward 3, and held the office 
continuously until January, 1893, when, on his retire- 
ment, in appreciation of his services and in token of the 
esteem in which he was held, he was presented with a 
handsome silver water pitcher bearing the inscription: 
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“Presented to Ald. Edwin D. McGuinness by His Honor 
Mayor Potter and Aldermen Burrows, Harris, West, 
Olney, Little, Rounds, Fuller, Winship and Ballou, 
City Clerk Clarke and City Messenger Rhodes.” 

In 1893 Mr. McGuinness was nominated for mayor by 
the Democratic City Convention, but failed of election. 
In 1804 he was again nominated, and this time in the 
face of a powerfully organized and unrestrained oppo- 
sition was elected to the office through the support of 
the independent and free-thinking element with whom 
the merits of the man were the determining factor. 
His election was in every sense of the word a triumph, 
and he was subsequently called to the bench of Judge 
Stiness and congratulated on his success. His first 
administration entrenched him firmly in the hearts and 
in the confidence of the people of Providence, and at 
the close of his term of office he was renominated by 
the Democrats and carried the city by 10,000 votes in 
the campaign of 1896 in which William McKinley, presi- 
dential candidate, obtained a majority of 7,000 votes, 
Every election district in the city gave Mr. McGuinness 
a majority. Implicit confidence was placed in his integ- 
rity and in his ability, and he was not hampered hence- 
forward in his constructive work on behalf of the city. 
It was said that the Council and Board of Aldermen 
never passed a bill over his veto. In his second ad- 
ministration came the conflict with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, one of the last pieces of 
official business which he handled, and which evidences 
the close guard which he kept on the interests of the 
people of Providence. The road had agreed to protect 
passengers by rainsheds in the new station then build- 
ing in Providence, and had made contract to that effect. 
Two days before the station was to have opened, Mayor 
McGuinness consulted with the late Francis A. Colwell, 
city solicitor, on the fulfilling of the specifications of 
the contract, and finding that the rainsheds had not been 


erected forbade the opening of the station until the - 


road had fulfilled its contract. President Clark was 
notified, and the case came before the courts of Rhode 
Island, the verdict of the court going to Mayor McGuin- 
ness. A year later the sheds were completed and per- 
mission given the city to occupy the station. Every 
fibre and nerve was strained during this conflict, and 
pressure was brought to bear on him from all sides. 
In fulfilling duties which he might easily have dele- 
gated to lesser officials, but gave his personal attention 
because of their vital importance to the city, he under- 
mined his health and undoubtedly shortened his life. 
He was stricken with a nervous breakdown in the midst 
of his administrative work, and in 1808 was compelled 
to resign his office and go South in an attempt to restore 
his shattered strength. Partially recovered he returned 
to Providence and established himself in legal practise 
in the city, building up a large and important practise 
which, however, he was obliged to abandon because of 
failing health, He again went South to return home 
only two weeks before his death. He died in Provi- 
dence, April 21, 1901, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Mayor McGuinness was well known in the profes- 
sional organizations and legal societies of Rhode Island. 
He was a member of the American Bar Association, of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, the West Side 
Club, the University Club, the Wannamoisett Golf Club, 
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the Press Club, the Reform Club of New York, F 
Clover Club of Boston, and others, For many years hy| 
had been supreme trustee of the Catholic Knights o 
America. For two years he was president of th 
Brownson Lyceum. He had been a well-known figure 
in military affairs throughout his career, recognizing 
early the importance of a State system of military con 
trol in time of dissention. He became connected with 
the Fifth Battalion of Rhode Island Militia, and was ite 
adjutant from 1879 to 1881, when he was promoted te 
the rank of major, which he held until 1881. ’ 

Edwin D. McGuinness married, in Providence, No 
vember 22, 1881, Ellen T. Noonan, daughter of Timothy 
and Ellen (Couch) Noonan. They were the parents 0 
one daughter, Mary Frances, who resides with het 
mother at No. 131 Hope street. Mrs. McGuinness i 
well known in social circles in Providence, and has beer 
prominently connected with much charitable and benevo 
lent work. 


was deeply mourned in Providence. The sorrow which 
attended his death went far beyond the ordinary per 
functory regret which attends the death of men of pub 
lic importance who have not reached the hearts of the 
men with whom they have come in contact. T 
“Providence News” said editorially: “There was much 
crowded into his career of forty-five years that will 
long be affectionately remembered. * * * Asa friend 
and a man Edwin D. McGuinness’s career will long be 
a sweet memory in the keeping of hundreds of his fellow-| 
citizens, He was always kind, unaffected and. earnest; 
in his devotion to those who had the pleasure of his 
friendship. Nothing that he achieved affected the 
frankness and simplicity of his character that first won) 
him friends, and none will regret him more or longe 
than those that knew him as a man.” ‘The “Providence 
Journal” paid the following tribute to the forme 
mayor: “In the death of Edwin D. McGuinness the 
city of Providence has lost a useful citizen and am 
honorable man. To no small extent, indeed, was he a) 
victim to his sense of duty, for the burden placed on 
him as mayor had-much to do with impairing his healt A. 


crat in a rede normally Republican by a large 
majority. * * * Mr. McGuinness won by reason 
the belief in his ability and character and the confi- 
dence in the sincerity of his purpose to administer the 
affairs of the city on a business-like basis. How well) 
he fulfilled expectation everyone knows. It was to him 
first of all that the success of the fight against the Ney 
Haven road in the matter of train-sheds was due; and! 
his administration of his office was throughout partici 1 
arly commendable.” it 
Another tribute is as follows: “Edwin D. McGuinness: 
possessed the characteristics which made public met 
popular, and it was in view of this fact partially that 
it was easy for those who six years ago believed con=) 
ditions at the City Hall should be somewhat changed 
to make him the rallying figure in their movement. 
They made him mayor, and as mayor he made the mei 
who were responsible for him proud of their choic 


n his entire career as the official head of the city there 
as not-one act which evoked harsh criticism, or which 
id other than redound to the benefit of the munici- 
ality.” 


' FRANK A. WATERMAN—The Rhode Island 
atermans have been among the strong and forceful 
haracters of the State, and have wielded large influ- 
nce in every branch of its life from the very founding 
f the colony. The family is one of the oldest in 
ode Island, and has allied itself with some of the 
most prominent of the historic families of the State. 
ts coming to New England dates from a period less 
han a decade after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
he late Frank A. Waterman, of Providence, long a 
well-known figure in business and mercantile circles in 
he city, was a member of this family, and a descend- 
nt of the founder of the line in America, Richard 
Waterman. The Waterman coat-of-arms is as follows: 


Arms—Or a buck’s head gules. 


(1) Richard Waterman, immigrant ancestor and 
founder of the family in New England, was born in 
England, about 1590. He emigrated from the mother 
country in 1629, and settled in Salem, in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, early in that year. He is alluded 
to in a letter from the “Company of Massachusetts 
Bay,” dated at Gravesend, England, April 17, 1629, and 
addressed to Mr. Endicott. The letter says that Rich- 
ard Waterman’s “chief employment will be to get you 
good venison.” On September 4, 1632, he was allowed 
forty shillings for killing a wolf at Salem about two 
months prior to that date. On December 25, 1637, his 
name appears in a list of inhabitants, and at this time 
seven persons formed his family. Shortly after this 
date his peculiar religious views drew upon him the 
charge of heresy, and he was banished. On March 12, 
1638, summons was to go out for him to appear in 
court and answer to charge preferred against him if he 
had not already left the colony. Richard Waterman 
joined Roger Williams in Providence early in 1638, and 
on October 8, of that year, was one of the twelve per- 
sons to whom Roger Williams deeded land that he 
bought of Canonicus and Miantonomi. In 1639 he was 
one of the twelve original members and founder of the 
First Baptist Church in America. On July 27, 1640, he 
and thirty-eight others signed the agreement for a form 
of government. On January 12, 1643, he and ten others 
bought of Miantonomi, for one hundred and forty- 
four fathoms of wampum, the tract called Shawomet, 
ji. e. Warwick. He was among the band of Gortonites 
arraigned at Boston on October 17, 1643, he and other 
men having surrendered to the armed expedition sent 
against them by Massachusetts. They were assured 
that they should go “as freeman and neighbors” when 
captured, but notwithstanding this they were committed 
to jail and their captors took “eighty head of cattle 
besides swine and goats.”’ The sentence of the court 
was imprisonment for most of the offenders, but Rich- 
ard Waterman was released on payment of a fine, only 
to be again arrested later and then imprisoned. The 
sentence declared that “Richard Waterman being found 
erroneous, heretical and obstinate,” it was agreed that 
he should be detained prisoner until September, unless 
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five magistrates saw fit cause to send him away. When 
released, the penalty of a return to Massachusetts was 
to be death. On September 2, 1650, he was fined £2, 
12s., at Providence. He was made a freeman in 1655, 
and in 1655-56-58 served as commissioner. In 1656 he 
was juryman, and in 1658 warden. On February, 10, 
1665, he had lot No. 79 in the division of public lands. 
Richard Waterman was a colonel of the militia, and 
for many years distinguished himself in many branches 
of public service. He lived at Providence and Newport. 
Richard Waterman married Bethiah , who died 
October 3, 1680. He died October 26, 1673. 

(II) Nathaniel Waterman, son of Richard and 
Bethiah Waterman, was born in 1637. On May 31, 1666, 
in Providence, R. I., whither he had removed with his 
father and family in 1638, he took the oath of allegiance 
to the King. He became a prominent figure in the life 
of Providence at an early date, and in 1668-78-80-81-83- 
85-90-97-99-1702 was deputy to the General Court. On 
August 14, 1676, he was one of those to whom a whole 
share in the Indian captives was voted. He had been 
one of those who “staid and went not away” in King 
Philip’s War. In 1676-81-82-83-86-87-89-91-93-94-95-96- 
Q7-1700-I-2-3-4-5-6-7, he was a member of the Town 
Council. On July 1, 1679, “Nathaniel Waterman and 
his mother” were taxed 18s. 9d. In February, 1711, 
he deeded his homestead lot with all real and personal 
estate to his son Richard, half at date and half at death 
of himself and his wife. He married, on March 14, 
1663, Susanna Carder, daughter of Richard Carder, 
and they were the parents of five children. Nathaniel 
Waterman died on March 23, 1712, and his will, proved 
on April 23, of the same year, was administered by his 
son Richard. The inventory of his estate amounted to 
£1,010, 3s. 7d. He was one of the wealthiest men of 
his day in Providence, a prominent figure in its life, 
and highly respected as a citizen and public servant. 
He had five children: Bethiah, born 1664, died 1742; 
Nathaniel, born 1665, died 1725; Richard; Benjamin, 
of further mention; Ann. 

(III) Captain Benjamin Waterman, son of Nathanicl 
and Susanna (Carder) Waterman, was born in Provi- 
dence, in 1674, and died there, May 11, 1762. He resided 
in Providence during the early part of his life, later 
removing to Johnston. On December 20, 1700, he had 
seventeen acres laid out. There is no record of his 
having taken an active part in public life. He was a 
farmer, and the owner of considerable property both 
in Providence and Johnston. On March 14, 1739, he 
deeded to his son Job, for love, etc., fifty and a quarter 
acres and thirty poles of land near Abbott’s pond on 
the east side of the road to Killingly, also another acre, 
orchard and fencing. His will, proved May 29, 1762, 
names his son Job, and grandson Gideon Waterman, as 
executors. His sons Benjamin and Charles predeceased 
him. The inventory of his estate was rated at £3,214, 
18s. This branch of the early Waterman family was 
one of the wealthiest of the time, controlling large 


estates. No record exists of the marriage of Benja- 
min Waterman. ‘The names of his children appear, 
however. 


(IV) Benjamin (2) Waterman, son of Benjamin (2) 
Waterman, was born in Johnston, R. I., in 1703, the 
eldest son, and first child. He was a prosperous farmer 
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and large landowner of Johnston, and one of its first 
citizens. He married, and among his children was 
Benjamin, mentioned below. 

(V) Benjamin (3) Waterman, son of Benjamin (2) 
Waterman, was born in Johnston, R. L., February 22, 
1740, and died there, after a lifelong residence in the 
town, on November 30, 1832. He was a farmer and 
well-known citizen. Benjamin (3) Waterman married 
Sarah Sheldon, daughter of Nicholas Sheldon, of 
Johnston, R. I., in November, 1769, and among their 
children was Nicholas Waterman, mentioned below. 

(VI) Nicholas Waterman, son of Benjamin (3) and 
Sarah (Sheldon) Waterman, was born in Johnston, 
R. I., October 19, 1780, and died there, December 17, 
1867. He married Mahala Russell Smith, daughter of 
Alpheus and Mary Smith. 

(VII) Jeremiah Randall Waterman, son of Nicholas 
and Mahala Russell (Smith) Waterman, was born in 
Johnston, R. I., November 11, 1815, and died there 
September 30, 1892. He married, on January 20, 1835, 
Polly Smith Knight, daughter of Sanford and Amy 
(Wilbur) Knight of Smithfield, R. I. They were the 
parents of two children: 1. George M., who died March 
2, 1842. 2. Alpheus Smith, mentioned below. 

(VIII) Alpheus Smith Waterman, son of Jeremiah 
Randall and Polly Smith (Knight) Waterman, was born 
in Johnston, R. I., March 21, 1836. He removed to 
Providence in the early fifties, and established himself 
there in business at an early date. The firm of A. S. 
Waterman was favorably and widely-known among 
business and mercantile enterprises in Providence for 
several decades. Alpheus Smith Waterman married 
(first) Betsy Harris Parkis. He married (second) 
Rebecca P. Remington, June 14, 1857, and died in Prov- 
idence, October 25, 1907. 

(1X) Frank A. Waterman, son of Alpheus Smith 
and Betsey Harris (Parkis) Waterman, was born in 
Providence, R. I., September 22, 1854. He received his 
early education in the private and public schools of the 
city, and was graduated from the Benefit High School 
in the class of June, 1872. In July, of the same year, 
he entered the employ of the firm of Ivy Mason & 
Company, meat packers, of Providence. He rose rap- 
idly in the employ of the firm, and was advanced grad- 
ually through positions of importance. He continued 
his connection with Ivy Mason & Company until 1903, 
when he retired from active business life. He then 
became interested in the business of his father, AI- 
pheus Smith Waterman, and continued in the capacity 
of adviser and silent partner until the time of his death. 
He was a business man of keen foresight, and fine 
executive ability, and was well known and highly re- 
spected in business circles in Providence. 

Mr. Waterman was a Democrat in political affiliations, 
deeply interested in the welfare of the City of Provy- 
idence. Although he fulfilled to the utmost his duty 
as a citizen, he had no aspirations toward public office. 
He was a member of Harmony Lodge, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons. He attended the Universalist church 
of Providence, and was a loyal supporter of all its 
charities and philanthropies for many years. 

On October 15, 1878, Mr. Waterman married, in 
Rhode Island, Frances Briggs, daughter of Christopher 
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“Spences and Barbara Cornell (Greene) Briggs. 


_Swiss Cleaning Company, one of the most modern in- 


Mrs 
Briggs is a descendant of one of the best known 
branches of the famous Greenes of Rhode Island, and’ 
also traces her ancestry from the early Cornells. She 
is a member of the Daughters of the American Revo 
lution, and is well known in social circles in Providence, 
Mrs. Waterman resides at the Waterman home at No. 
1020 Westminster street. Mr. and Mrs. Waterman’ 
were the parents of one son, Frank Briggs Waterman, 
born July 17, 1881; he married, July 15, 1906, Helens 
Isabel Marr, of Chicago. Frank A. Waterman died ai 
his home in Providence, R. I., March 29, 1910. 


WILLIS SIDNEY DRUMMOND—In November, | 
1914, Willis S. Drummond was elected senator from the! 
city of Cranston, his service to his State and cit 
antedating his senatorial service by several years. He 
is a son of Horace H. Drummond, a substantial farmer 
of Sidney, Me., who died in 1910, aged seventy years, 
and his wife, Elmira (Bowman) Drummond, who died) 
March 25, 1874, aged twenty-nine. Mr. and Mrs. Drum-) 
mond were the parents of two sons: Willis S. and 
Clarence H., both residents of Providence, R. I., part- 
ners in business, proprietors of Drummond’s Hang 
Laundry, No. 121 Laura street. 

Willis S. Drummond was born in Sidney, Me., Marcil 
25, 1870, and there was educated in the grade and high; 
schools, completing his studies at Oakland High School, 
His youth was spent on the farm, but the life of an) 
agriculturist did not appeal to his active, energetic: 
nature, and he began his outside career as a machinist’s s 
apprentice, going six months later to the Bath Iron. 
Works, Bath, Me., there remaining three years, learning: 
blacksmithing. He next spent a year at Cambridge, 
Mass., mastering tool making and dressing, coming to 
Providence, R. I., at the end of that period. In Provi-. 
dence he gained his first introduction to the hand 
laundry while filling the position of engineer to the 
American Laundry Company. He remained three years. 
as engineer and washman, then was in business in 
Auburn, R. I., a few years, then in 1902 established in 
Providence Drimmond’s Hand Laundry, in association 
with his brother. The first location was at Trinity 
square, but three years later increased business de- 
manded larger facilities, and a move was made to the 
present location, No. 121 Laura street, where a pros- 
perous business has rewarded the energy and abili 
which the partners have put into its development. Mr, 
Drummond is also a stockholder and director in the 


stitutions of its kind in New England. 4 

A resident of Cranston, Dr. Drummond being i 
sympathy with the dominant Republican party, early 
and ably manifested his interest in public affairs, serv-— 
ing as a member of the Town Council for one year, 
served in the Cranston Ward Committee, and was 
elected a member of the Republican State Central Com 
mittee. In 1914 he was a candidate of his party for 
Senate, was elected, and since January, 1915, has serve 
as a state senator, his committees, education, engrossed 
bills, judiciary, and pardons. Senator Drummond i 
a member of the Masonic order, affiliated with Doric 
Lodge, Providence Chapter, Providence Council, St. 
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ohn’s Commandery, Knights Templar; and Palestine 
‘emple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, also a member 
f the Knights of Pythias. 

Mr. Drummond married, in Bath, Me., June 10, 1900, 
imma Mayo, daughter of Noah and Kate (Healey) 
Mayo, of Bath, her parents deceased. Mr. and Mrs. 
)rummond are the parents of two daughters: Mary 
‘leanor, born July 9, 1904; and Lois Sidney, born 
anuary 27, IQI2. 


HENRY TOWNSEND GRANT—Massachusetts 
nd Rhode Island have been the home of branches of 
he Grant family since the middle of the seventeenth 
entury. The earliest record of the name in New Eng- 
and is found in Watertown, Mass., whither Christo- 
her Grant, who was born in England in 1608, immi- 
rated prior to 1635. His descendants are numerous in 
Massachusetts. Branches of the family have achieved 
onsiderable distinction in American life and affairs. 
seneral Ulysses S. Grant, famous soldier, and eight- 
enth president of the United States, was a descendant 
f£ Matthew Grant, a Scotchman, who settled in Dor- 
hester, Mass., in 1630. The family has contributed 
aany famous men to the professions, the industries, 
nd to public affairs. 

The late Henry Townsend Grant, for many years a 
rominent merchant and manufacturer of Providence, 
g. I., was born in Warren, March 3, 1817, the son of 
oseph and Sarah (Hubbard) Grant; he was a grandson 
f Shubael (1) and Elizabeth (Thurber) Grant, and 
reat-grandson of Joseph and Rosamond (Guernsey) 
srant, and was descended both paternally and mater- 
ally from notable Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
amilies. He was educated in the schools of Plainfield, 


nd on completing his education began immediately his | 


usiness career. He was engaged in business with his 
incle, Solomon Townsend, for several years, finally 
evering this connection to enter the cigar manufactur- 
ng business. In conjunction with this he conducted a 
vholesale and retail store on High street. At a later 
late he became interested in cotton manufacturing 
rojects, and for a period engaged in cotton manufac- 
uring at Southbridge. He purchased the Columbian 
fill at Southbridge, which he controlled until his re- 
irement from active business life. 

For several decades Mr. Grant was a prominent figure 
a public life and in political circles in Providence. He 
erved ably and well as a member of the Rhode Island 
state Legislature, and later was elected a member of 
he Board of Aldermen. His service in public office 
yas of the most disinterested type. Deeply interested 
n the welfare and civic development of Providence, 
ie espoused every measure calculated to advance this 
nd. He was widely known in Providence and re- 
pected both in business and public circles for the un- 
npeachable integrity of all his actions. Mr. Grant was 
t one time captain of the fire department. His political 
filiation was with the Republican party. In addition 
9 the business interests above mentioned, he was also 
ctively engaged in the real estate business, and built 
evera]l public buildings and private dwellings in Prov- 
dence. He was the builder of the Narragansett block. 

On October 5, 1841, Mr. Grant married Mary Mason 
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Howard, a native of Providence, daughter of William 
A. and Harriet (Barton) Howard. Mrs. Grant died in 
1904. They were the parents of the following children: 
1. W. A. H., for several years connected with the busi- 
ness enterprises of his father; later engaged in the coal 
business and in manufacturing in Olneyville; he mar- 
ried Sarah Marsh, and they were the parents of a Son, 
Howard Marsh Grant, who died April 7, 1916; he left 
a daughter Dorothy. 2. Henry Tyler, former president 
of the Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company, and at 
the time of his death, April 24, 1915, was also president 
of the Narragansett Company; was engaged in manu- 


‘facturing in Olneyville; married Annie Manton. 3. 


Frank B., manufacturer of cotton and woolen goods at 
Olneyville; connected with the Mathewson Alkali Com- 
pany; died August 2, 1917. 4. Mary, married Charles 
H. Bowker; children: Frank S., Charles Grant, Mary, 
now Mrs. Lincoln. 5. Jessie, a resident of Providence, 
Henry Townsend Grant died at his home in Providence, 
October 19, 1903. 


GEORGE A. PERRY, one of the prominent citi- 
zens of Providence, R. I., where he lives retired, after 
an active life at No. 1335 North Main street, this city, 
is a member of an old New England family, his an- 
cestors having originally settled at Roxbury and Sher- 
burn, Mass., where for many generations they resided 
and followed the occupation of farming. He is a son 
of Edward and Hannah (White) Perry, both natives 
of Brookline, Mass., where the former was born in the 
year 1799. In the year 1826, Mr. Perry, Sr., moved from 
Brookline to Rhode Island and rented the Tom Arnold 
farm which he conducted for seventeen years, and then 
bought a farm near Providence, which is now the site 
of the Butler Hospital, and there carried on agricul- 
tural operations for two years. He also conducted a 
market for a time, but his principal occupation was 
farming, in which line he was engaged during practically 
his entire life. Later he sold this place to the Butler 
Hospital, and bought in place of it the farm known 
as the Tom Arnold place, consisting of some two 
hundred acres of valuable land. He was assisted in 
the operation of this place by his brothers, Dexter and 
William Perry, and made his home there until his death, 
January 4, 1850. He improved this place greatly, clear- 
ing it of rock, and planting it with many fruit trees, 
establishing there a large and successful orchard. In 
politics Mr. Perry, Sr., was a Whig and was for many 
years active in the affairs of this community. He mar- 
ried Hannah White, a native of Brookline, Mass., who 
survived him for many years, making her home on the 
old farm. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Perry were the 
parents of five children, as follows: 1. Edward, Jr., 
who after his father’s death carried on the operation on 
the old farm, and died there at the age of fifty-five 
years; he married Frances Edwards, and they were the 
parents of three children: Edward D., a farmer, located 
on Rochambeau avenue, a part of the old Perry home- 
stead; Carrie F., who resides with Edward D.; and 
Charles M., a member of the House of Representatives 
from Coventry, a graduate of Brown University. 2. 
Lucy W., who died at the age of thirty-one. 3. Freder- 
ick R., who died in 1854. 4. Sarah E., who was em- 
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ployed as a teacher in the schools of Providence for 
about twenty years, and died in 1910. 5. George A., 
with whose career we are here especially concerned. 

George A. Perry was born May 2, 1842, on the Swan 
Point farm, and passed his childhood in this location. 
He remained on the old farm until 1882, in the mean- 
time gaining his education at the local public schools, 
and thereafter continuing the work on the place in 
association with his elder brother. In 1882, most of the 
property was sold and is now used as the beautiful 
Swan Point Cemetery, but about twenty acres still 
remain in the possession of the family, their property 
known as the East avenue plot, being a portion of the 
old place. In the year 1891 Mr. Perry purchased a 
valuable property on North Main street, Providence, 
and erected a handsome dwelling at No. 1335, and here 
resides at the present time. He has also purchased other 
property in the city, and built several handsome houses, 
located in the same general section of Providence. Mr. 
Perry has always made his home in the north end of 
the city since the time of his birth, and has become a 
well-known figure in the life of this region. In politics 
Mr. Perry is a Republican, but has never taken a very 
active part in public affairs. 

George A. Perry was united in marriage, December 
9, 1868, at Providence, with Ellen D. Potter, daughter 
of Alfred and Ann C. (Olney) Potter, and a descend- 
ant of old and highly respected Rhode Island families 
on both sides of the house. 

EDWARD SUMNER MACOMBER is engaged in 
the cotton business as a broker and merchant with of- 
fices at No. 18 South Water street, Providence, R. I. 
He comes of a Massachusetts family, and was born 
near New Bedford, Mass., April 26, 1880, a son of Wil- 
liam P. Macomber, now deceased, and Nellie A. 
(Tucker) Macomber, who now resides in New Bed- 
ford. 

After preparing for college at the old Friends’ Acad- 
emy, he entered Brown University in the class of 1904. 


After three years at the institution his desire to take - 


up a business career caused him to leave college and 
accept a position with P. C. Headley, Jr., a successful 
cotton broker of New Bedford. For three years he 
remained with Mr. Headley, learning the details of the 
cotton business in the meantime, and left him to become 
associated with the cotton house of George H. Mc- 
Fadden & Brother, of this city. This was the begin- 
ning of Mr. Macomber’s residence at Providence, which 
has continued unbrokenly ever since. He remained with 
Mr. McFadden six years as salesman and then, severing 
his connection with them, opened his present office to 
engage in the same line of business on his own account. 
That was in the summer of 1912, and with untiring 
energy and attention to details Mr. Macomber was suc- 
cessful from the start and has now established a busi- 
ness which evidently is proving most remunerative. Mr. 
Macomber is not one to seek public offices, preferring 
rather to spend his spare time with his family or to 
engage in outdoor recredtion,—horses and dogs being his 
hobbies. His home at No. 134 Blackstone boulevard, 
with its spacious grounds, is an example of attention to 
the smallest detail, characteristic of the owner. Within 
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may be found a collection of antiques, the pride 
both Mr. and Mrs. Macomber and ranking among t 
finest privately owned. Mr. Macomber is a member 
the Theta Delta Chi fraternity, a Free Mason, and also 
a member of the Wannamoisett Country Club. 
Edward Sumner Macomber was united in marria 
June 5, 1907, at Providence, with Emily Brainard Day 
a daughter of James W. and Annie R. (Allen) Day, o: 
this city. Mr. and Mrs. Macomber have two children? 
Virginia Day, born Feb. 18, 1910, and now attending 
Lincoln School, and Brainard Tucker, born Aug. 23, 
1916. 


GEORGE HOLMES BRAYTON—Both Massa: 
chusetts and Rhode Island Brayton families desce 
from Francis Brayton, who was born in 1612, came 
New England, was received an inhabitant of Ports- 
mouth, R. I., in 1643, a freeman in 1655, a commis; 
sioner, 1662-63, deputy, 1669-70-79 and 1684, and died in 
1692. Francis and Mary Brayton were the parents of 
two sons, Francis (2) and Stephen, through whom the) 
Braytons of early New England ancestry descend) 
George Holmes Brayton, of Providence, R. I. tracing 
through six generations, he the son of Francis, son of 
Borden, son of David, son of Benjamin, son of Francis) 
(2), son of Francis (1) Brayton, the founder. 

(II) Francis (2) Brayton, son of Francis (1) Bray- 
ton, accompanied his parents to Portsmouth, R. I., and 
was admitted a freeman, April 30, 1672. He married 
Mary Fish, who died April 4, 1747, daughter of Thomas) 
and Mary Fish. The line of descent is through Ben: 
jamin, the youngest of their six children. Francis (2)_ 
Brayton died January 30, 1718. q 

(III) Benjamin Brayton, son of Francis (2) Bra 
ton, was born September 8, 1695, and died April 2, 
1749. He was a resident of Portsmouth, R. I., and at 
one time lived in Tiverton, for in the records of that 
town the births of all his children are recorded. [- 
married, November 12, 1719, Mary Butts, daughter of 
Zaccheus and Sarah Butts. The eldest child of Benja- 
min and Mary (Butts) Brayton was David Brayton, 
great-grandfather of George Holmes Brayton. { 

(IV) David Brayton, son of Benjamin Brayton, was 
born August 5, 1720. He was recorded in both Portsmouth 
and Tiverton. He was a man of importance in Ne 
port, moderator of town meetings, peacemaker, ant 
general advisor. During the Revolution he was obliged 
to move across the river to Tiverton, where he had larg 
holdings of land and cattle. He married, November 
25, 1742, Deborah Borden, of an ancient and influen- 
tial family, and they were the parents of six children, 
all of record in Tiverton birth lists. 

(V) Borden Brayton, youngest of the children of 
David and Deborah (Borden) Brayton, was born May 
25, 1760. He married, September 12, 1784, Mary Rem- 
ington, daughter of Joseph Remington, and in Tivert 
the births of all their children are recorded. ‘Theit 
children were: Deborah, born May 23, 1785; Thomas, 
born Dec. 30, 1786, was captain of the first passenger 
boat which ran between Providence and Fall River, 
and his son, Captain Benjamin Brayton, ran a steamer 
between Providence and New York for thirty year: 
Innocent, born Feb. 11, 1789; Abigail, Jan. 27, 1791; 
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vid, Oct. 16, 1792; Hannah, May 9, 1794; Francis, 
sntioned below; Sarah, July 18, 1799; Patience, Nov. 
1802; Borden, Oct. 29, 1804; and Mary, June 10, 1808. 
(VI) Francis Brayton, seventh child of Borden and 
ary (Remington) Brayton, was born in Tiverton, 
I., March 20, 1797. He was engaged in farming a 
od part of his life, and was also a manufacturer of 
ip at Fall River, Mass., and near New Bedford, 
ass. He married Agnes Lake, of Tiverton, R. I., and 
»y were the parents of George Holmes, mentioned 
low. 

(VII) George Holmes Brayton, of the seventh Amer- 
n generation of the Rhode Island family founded by 
ancis Brayton, and son of Francis and Agnes (Lake) 
ayton, was born at Fall River, Mass., July 18, 1838, 
d is now a retired resident of Providence, R. I., 
ving just attained octogenarian honors. He grew 
upon the farm, and attended public schools, but had 
> great misfortune of being deprived of a mother’s 
re when but a small boy. At the age of sixteen years 
began learning the mason’s trade under Gideon T. 
wyer, of New Bedford, Mass., and after becoming a 
irneyman mason came to Providence, R. I., and for 
‘teen years continued in the employ of Ellery Mil- 
‘d, and other contractors of Providence: At the end 
that period he abandoned his trade, and soon after- 
td moved to New Bedford, Mass., where he opened 
store at No. 448 South Water street, corner of How- 
id, for the wholesale and retail dealing in hay, grain, 
tter, lard, eggs, teas, coffees, and flour of all grades. 
is venture proved a most successful one, and as busi- 
ss increased Mr. Brayton enlarged his place, finally 
noving to a larger store on Dartmouth street, where 
developed a very large business, especially in grain. 
> built up a high and honorable reputation for fair 
aling, and in success and prosperity continued busi- 
3s in New Bedford until 1908, when he sold out and 
ught a Massachusetts farm. Later he retired from 
connection with business and moved to Providence, 
ere at his home, No. 8 East street, he is enjoying 
> rewards of a well spent life. For many years the 
aytons have been connected in membership with the 
sthodist Episcopal church, while in his political faith 
-, Brayton is a Republican. He has never sought nor 
sired political office, but has ever taken a lively in- 
est in public affairs, and neglected none of the duties 
a good citizen. Wherever known he is esteemed, 
d no man has warmer, truer friends. 

Mr. Brayton married, in Providence, in 1872, Maria 
uise Crowell, born in Providence, daughter of An- 
my and Hannah (Duncan) Crowell. Mrs. Brayton 
din March, 1893. Anthony Crowell was a member 
the firm, Nichols & Crowell, shipping merchants of 
ovidence, he coming to that city at the age of seven- 
n, and there residing until his death in 1899, at the 
> of seventy-seven. He was a man of enterprise and 
slic spirit, an ardent Republican, and highly regarded 
business man and citizen. Anthony and Hannah 
uncan) Crowell were the parents of children: Free- 
n W., who died in 1917, leaving a daughter, Mrs. 
shard Moore, and a son, Frederick A. Crowell; 
iria Louise, married George Holmes Brayton; Mo- 
1a F., married Charles Bradford Baird, he born in 
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Grafton, Vt., and for thirty-seven years until his death, 
in 1888, connected with the police force. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brayton were the parents of two children: Laura 
Frances, who married Edward Rogers, of New Bed- 
ford, both of whom are now deceased; and Alice 
Louise, who died in infancy. 


THEODORE F. DEXTER, deceased, for several 
decades a prominent figure in business and public life 
in the city of Central Falls and vicinity, died at his home 
there, April 17, 1905, at the close of a career which had 
brought him the respect and love of his fellow men, and 
had shed honor on a name which has carried prestige 
and influence in Rhode Island affairs for two and a 
half centuries. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen Dexter was born in Cumber- 
land, October 28, 1844, the son of John A. and Margaret 
Greene (Slocum) Dexter. He came of most distin- 
guished ancestry on both the paternal and maternal 
sides. Rev. Gregory Dexter, progenitor of the Dexter 
family in America, was conspicuous in the early Col- 
onial history of Providence. He had accompanied 
Roger Williams to America, and subsequently followed 
him in his exile to Providence. He was a man of 
great force of intellect, and an able leader, traits which 
have been marked in his descendants for many gen- 
erations. It was he who, in 1643, had printed for Roger 
Williams in London the first edition of the latter’s 
dictionary of the Indian language. He was the first 
accomplished printer who came to the colony, and al- 
though he did not pursue the business here, he printed 
with his own hands the first almanac for the meridian 
of Providence. He was pastor of the Providence 
church in 1699, and of him it was written: “Mr. Dex- 
ter by all accounts was not only a wellbred man, but 
remarkably pious. He was never observed to laugh, 
seldom to smile, and so earnest was he in his ministry 
that he could hardly forebear preaching when he came 
into a house, or met with a concourse of people out of 
doors.” Mr. Dexter was descended maternally from 
Major Slocum, who was descended from Giles Slocum, 
founder of the family in Rhode Island. The early 
family were members of the Society of Friends, and 
successive generations in some lines hold to the old 
faith. Theodore F. Dexter was a man of strong char- 
acter, and was but eighteen years of age when he en- 
listed in the Union Army, serving in Company F, 
Twelfth Regiment (“The Fighting Twelfth’) Rhode 
Island Infantry. During the thirteen months of his 
service, he participated in several of the most stirring 
engagements of the war, among them the hard fought 
battle of Fredericksburg. At first a member of the Army 
of the Potomac, he later was transferred to the Army 
of the Cumberland, with which he was discharged. On 
his return home he resumed the trade of carpentry, and 
later engaged in contracting and building, establishing 
himself in Central Falls, in 1868. Here he rose to a 
leading position in the trade. From earliest manhood 
he was identified with the Republican party and held 
important offices in the organization. While living in 
the old town of Lincoln, he served as assessor of taxes 
and in other offices; he was first elected in 1891, and 
filled office continuously until 1897. In Central Falls he 
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was elected a member of the Common Council in 1897, 
and was re-elected in 1898, 1899, and 1900. In 1901 he 
was elected alderman from the Third Ward. He was 
returned to office in 1902, and in both years was chosen 
president of that body. In 1go1 he was elected a rep- 
resentative from Central Falls in the General Assembly, 
was renominated in 1902, and at the ensuing election, 
though defeated, ran far ahead of his ticket. He was 
a man of unblemished integrity, and in his entire tenure 
of office used his utmost endeavor to advance the cause 
of the public weal. He never let expediency affect his 
conduct either as a public man or as a private citizen, 
and always stood as a type of the ideal American, tak- 
ing his share in the burdens of the community, and 
serving it with faithfulness and unsparing zeal. 

Mr. Dexter was past commander of Ballou Post, No. 
3, Grand Army of the Republic, and for several years 
served as aide on the staff of the commander of the 
Rhode Island Department, and as a member of the staff 
of the National Commander-in-Chief. A few years 
prior to his death he was a delegate from the Rhode 
Island Department to the National Encampment, held 
at San Francisco. He was long prominent in Masonic 
circles in the State. He was a member and past master 
of Jenks Lodge, No. 24, Free and Accepted Masons, 
of Central Falls; Pawtucket Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons; Pawtucket Council, No. 2, Royal and Select 
Masters; Holy Sepulchre Commandery, No. 8, Knights 
Templar; Palestine Shrine, Ancient Arabic Order, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine of North America; and 
Rhode Island Consistory, Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite. 

Theodore F. Dexter married Harriet Emma Ting- 
ley, daughter of Lyman Lafayette and Bethia (Baxter) 
Tingley, and a descendant of the patriot, Benjamin 
Tingley, who rendered notable service in the Colonial 
wars and in the Revolution. Mr. and Mrs. Dexter were 
the parents of the following children: 1. Henry C., 
a sketch of whom follows. 2. Theodore Everett, born 
March Io, 1876, assistant principal of the Hope Street 
High School of Providence. 3. Roscoe Morton, men- 
tioned elsewhere. 4. Myrtle Tingley, born Nov. 3, 1879. 
5. Ruth Augusta, born Jan. 8, 1887. 


HENRY C. DEXTER—In the manufacturing cir- 
cles of Pawtucket, the name of Dexter is one held in 
high esteem, for ability, integrity and public spirit. The 
position won in the community by Henry C. Dexter is in 
accordance with the family tradition, and is at the same 
time the result of his own efforts and ability, and in 
no way owing to the prestige of the family name or 
the influence of another man’s achievements. 

Mr. Dexter is a son of Theodore F. and Harriet 
Emma (Tingley) Dexter. He was born May 12, 1860, 
in Central Falls, and as a boy attended the public 
schools of his native town. He was an ambitious boy, 
and his restless energy longed for the outlet which he 
hoped to find in a business career. His was not the 
type of mind fitted for scholarly pursuits. He wanted 
to be up and doing, and he early found employment with 
the Greene & Daniels Manufacturing Company, the 
position being that of junior clerk; he later became 
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bookkeeper for the company. From this he was 
moted to the office of treasurer, in which capacity h 
served for ten years. In all he was identified with 
firm for twenty-five years. During this period he 
become interested in other undertakings; among t 
was the Warwick Lace Works, of which he has bee: 
president since its organization. Mr. Dexter has twi 
visited European markets to purchase yarns and 
chinery for the company. The present flourishing s 
of the Warwick Lace Works is in large measure due 
his business genius and his indefatigable efforts on 1 
behalf. The plant is equipped with the latest and 
machinery obtainable, Since 1915 Mr. Dexter has be 
connected with the Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket as sales agent and as one of their 
valued and trusted men. Active in his business rel 
tions, with a ready courtesy and sympathy for all 
is a man who is a conspicuous figure in the industri 
circles of the city. He commands the esteem of f 
whole community. Mr. Dexter is a Republican | 
political affiliation, and takes an active interest in < 
matters which concern the welfare of the commu: 
Mr. Dexter is a member and an ex-president of thi 
To-Kalon Club of Pawtucket, and was very active if 
the building of the new club house in 1908. He is alst 
a member and an ex-president of the Rhode Isl 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Dexter holds the office of Governor of the Society ( 
Colonial Wars in the State of Rhode Island, and is 
a member of the Society of Mayflower Descenda: 
He holds membership in the Rhode Island Cow 
Club, Wannamoisett Country Club, Ninigret Country 
Club, Quacompaug Lodge, Squantum Association | 
Providence; the Turk’s Head Club of Providence, 
in several similar organizations. He is very active 
Masonic bodies, and is one of the foremost Mason 
the State. He is a member of Union Lodge, No. | 
Free and Accepted Masons; Pawtucket Chapter, No 
4, Royal Arch Masons; Pawtucket Council, No. 
Royal and Select Masters; Holy Sepulchre Comman 
ery, No. 8, Knights Templar; Rhode Island Consistor 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. He is an offi 
in the Grand Commandery of Massachusetts, and Rh 
Island; a district deputy grand master of the Gr. 
Lodge of Rhode Island; past potentate of Palesti 
Shrine, Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mys 
Shrine of North America. Under appointment of Go 
ernor Beeckman, Mr. Dexter served as a member ai 
chairman of the local board for Division No. 7, Sta 
of Rhode Island under the selective service law. 
has been prominently identified with numerous 
activities. He is a member of Captain A. K. Tiltor 
Camp, Sons of Veterans, of Pawtucket. Mr. Dexter 
also a member and ex-president of the Southern New 
England Textile Club; member of the National A 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers; and a member of t 
Rhode Island Historical Society. 


ROSCOE M. DEXTER—A conspicuous figure 
the professional life of the city of Pawtucket, a 
Central Falls, R. I., Roscoe M. Dexter is a lead 
among the progressive men of the community. | 
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Charles RW. Wrapton 


This photo was takenjon the day General Brayton enlisted in the U. S. Army, 
age 21, 1861, as First Lieutenant 
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omes of fine old Rhode Island stock, and is the son of 
he late Theodore Frelinghuysen Dexter and his wife, 
Jarriet Emma (Tingley) Dexter. 

Mr. Dexter was born in Central Falls, R. I., Novem- 
er 3, 1877. He was prepared for college in the public 
chools of the town, and matriculated at Brown Uni- 
ersity with the class of 1900. After taking his degree 
t Brown, he attended the law school of Harvard 
Jniversity for two years. He was admitted to the bar 
n Rhode Island, May 23, 1903. Since that time he has 
continued the practise of his profession in Pawtucket, 
teadily making his way to the front-ranks. A man of 
ceen, alert and vigorous mentality, his integrity and 
lis public-spirit endear him to a large circle of friends. 
Te served as judge of probate in Central Falls for 
hree years, and has served as the clerk of the Eleventh 
District Court since 1913. In political affiliation Mr. 
Dexter is a Republican, and for twenty years has been 
1 member of the Republican City Committee, and was 
for three years chairman of the same. He is a member 
9f Union Lodge, No. 4, Free and Accepted Masons; 
Pawtucket Chapter, No. 4, Royal Arch Masons; Paw- 
uucket Council, No. 2, Royal and Select Masters; Holy 
Sepulchre Commandery, Knights Templar, and Pales- 
‘ine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. He is also active in club life, and is 
2 member of the Pawtucket Golf Club, the To-Kalon 
Club, the Pawtucket Business Men’s Association, and 
the University Glee Club of Providence, of which he 
is secretary. Mr. Dexter finds the leisure in a very 
busy life to devote some time to historical research, and 
has made himself to a certain extent an authority in 
this line. He is a member of the Rhode Island Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution; was Govern- 
ment Appeal Agent for Central Falls under the selective 
service or draft regulations during the war; also mem- 
ber of the Legal Advisory Board for the town of Lin- 
coln; was engaged in all the Red Cross, Liberty Bond, 
Red Triangle and other drives during the war; is a 
member of the Sons of Veterans; past commander of 
Sylvester B. Hiscox Camp, No. 14, Sons of Veterans 
of Central Falls, and division counsellor of Sons of 
Veterans of Rhode Island. 


GENERAL CHARLES RAY BRAYTON—The 
name Brayton is an ancient English patronymic of local 
origin, and is found in records and registers of an early 
date. The family in America dates from the beginning 
of Colonial immigration, and has been continuous in 
New England since the year 1643, when Francis Bray- 
ton, immigrant ancestor and founder, was received as 
an inhabitant of Portsmouth, in the Colony of Rhode 
Island. The name is a notable one in the history of 
American affairs. In the direct line of the late General 
Charles Ray Brayton were many men whose names are 
of vital interest in New England annals. The Brayton 
coat-of-arms is as follows: 

Arms—Azure two chevrons between as many mullets 


or. 
Crest—A mullet or. 


(1) Directly descended from the progenitor, Francis 
Brayton, through a line of forbears who helped to lay 
the foundations of Rhode Island, was Daniel Brayton, 
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a conspicuous figure in public life throughout the early 
colony prior to the American Revolution, a large land- 
owner, and gentleman of parts. Daniel Brayton mar- 
ried Elizabeth Atwood, and they were the parents of one 
son, Charles, mentioned below. 

(II) Charles Brayton, son of Daniel and Elizabeth 
(Atwood) Brayton, was born in the town of Warwick, 
R. I., October 31, 1772. He attended the local schools, 
but supplemented his education at home with the aid 
of his father and mother. Early in life he learned the 
trade of blacksmith, but later abandoned this to enter 
the field of public affairs, for which he was well fitted 
both by reason of diligent study and tastes. In 1794 he 
was admitted a freeman of Warwick, and in the fol- 
lowing year was elected to the office of constable. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution he enlisted in the 
Pawtuxet Rangers and served under Captain Benjamin 
Arnold. In 1796 he was chosen first lieutenant of the 
Second Company of Warwick Militia, and in 1797 
elected captain. In 1798 he became town sergeant and 
collector of taxes, in which office he served for five 
years. During this entire period he was studying ear- 
nestly to prepare himself for more important public 
posts. In 1804 Charles Brayton was chosen town clerk 
of Warwick, and continued to fill that office until his 
death, with the assistance of his sons in later years, 
when his time was employed with larger affairs. In 
1813 he was chosen Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. In 1808 he became colonel of the famous 
Kentish Artillery, and commanded the corps for five 
years. In 1814 Judge Brayton was elected Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, and served for 
four years. Confidence in his integrity and ability to 
administer the duties of this important office was im- 
plicit, and so great was the general belief in his knowl- 
edge and sense of equity that many cases were privately 
submitted to him and his advice was accepted and 
sought as a finality in matters of controversy. Judge 
Brayton was elected to the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly in 1820, and returned to office for many years. 
In 1822 he was a member of the House called to revise 
the laws of the State. In 1824 he was a member of the 
convention called to frame a new constitution, which, 
however, was not accepted by the people. In 1827, on 
the reorganization of the judiciary of the State, he 
was elected judge of the Supreme Court, and continued 
to fill that office with great honor to himself and large 
service to the State until his death, which occurred 
November 16, 1834. He married, in 1795, Rebecca 
Havens, daughter of William Havens, of Warwick. 
They were the parents of four children: 1. Charles At- 
wood, who died at the age of sixteen years. 2. Ann 
Mary. 3. Hon. George A. 4. Hon. William D., men- 
tioned below. 

(111) Hon. William D. Brayton, son of Hon. Charles 
and Rebecca (Havens) Brayton, was born in the vil- 
lage of Apponaug, Warwick, R. I., November 6, 1815. 
His early education was received at home, and after 
attending private schools he entered Kent Academy, in 
East Greenwich, where he remained from 1827 to 1830, 
and in 1831-32 pursued his studies at Kingston Acad- 
emy under Hon. Elisha R. Potter. In 1832 he entered 
Brown University in the class that included Professor 
J. L. Lincoln, Rev. A. N. Arnold, D. D William H. 
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Potter, S. L. Dunnell, S. P. Shepard, and Hon. J. P. 
Knowles; but in the autumn of 1834 he left the Univer- 
sity on account of his father’s death and his own im- 
paired health. From 1835 to 1838 he engaged in the 
lumber trade in the firm of G. A. & W. D. Brayton, 
acting also as deputy town clerk of Warwick. 

In 1841 he was elected to the State Legislature, and 
re-elected in 1842, but resigned and was commissioned 
quartermaster of the Fourth Regiment of Militia, serv- 
ing in this capacity during the troublesome times of the 
“Dorr War.” In 1844 he became town clerk of War- 
wick, and in the following year resigned this office to 
become a member of the town council, and for many 
years served in this body, finally becoming its presi- 
dent. In 1847 he was elected president of the War- 
wick Council, and in 1848 became Senator from War- 
wick, in the upper house of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly. In 1851 he was elected Representative to 
the General Assembly; in 1855 again chosen to the 
State Senate; and in 1856 was one of the electors of 
President and Vice-President. In 1857 he was elected 
State Representative to the Thirty-Fifth Congress of 
the United States, and served through the stormy period 
which preceded the Civil War until 1861. He was for 
many years a co-laborer of Hon. H. B. Anthony and 
Hon. N. F. Dixon and many others of the leading men 
of the State of Rhode Island. He supported the cause 
of the Union with all his resources, and was indefatig- 
able in enlisting, equipping, forwarding and paying 
soldiers, aiding them in procuring bounties, and in car- 
ing for their families. In 1862 he was appointed by 
President Lincoln, Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Second District of Rhode Island. He resigned his 
collectorship in 1871, and in 1872 was a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Brayton was one of the commissioners to direct 
the erection of the State Prison. For some time prior 
to his death he had charge of the money order depart- 
ment of the post office of Providence. In political 
affiliation he was a Whig until the formation of the 
Republican party, of which he later became a member. 
He was earnest in his support, both public and private, 
of all efforts toward the improvement of public educa- 
tion and the development of civic resources. In 1859 
Brown University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts in recognition of his schol- 
arly qualities and public services. He was a member 
of the Baptist Church of Apponaug, and active in sup- 
port of its charitable undertakings. Hon. William 
Daniel Brayton married, in September, 1839, Anna 
Ward Clarke, daughter of Ray Clarke, of East Green- 
wich; she died in 1858, and he married (second), in 
1866, Susan Josephine Baker, of Warwick, who died in 
1874. Among the several children of Hon. William D. 
Brayton was General Charles Ray Brayton, mentioned 
below. 

(IV) General Charles Ray Brayton, son of Hon. Wil- 
liam Daniel and Anna W. (Clarke) Brayton, was born 
at Apponaug, R. I., August 16, 1840. He was a nephew 
on his mother’s side of General Nathanael Greene, of 
Revolutionary fame, and a direct descendant of Hon. 
Samuel Ward, of early Colonial days. 

Charles R. Brayton received his early education in 
the public schools of Apponaug, later attending the 
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Providence Conference Seminary, the Classical Se = | 
inary at Kingston Hill, a boarding school at Brook- 
field, Mass., and the Fruit Hill Classical Institute, 
where he prepared for college. He matriculated at 
Brown University, and was pursuing his studies there 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. He left college b 
fore his graduation and returned to Warwick, whe 
he organized a company for the Third Rhode Isla 
Volunteers. He was commissioned from Providen 
August 27, 1861, for three years, and was mustered in 
the United States service at Camp Ames, R. L, 
October 9, following, as first lieutenant in Captain Jo 
H. Gould’s company, Third Rhode Island Heavy A 
tillery. He was afterward transferred to Company H 
and then to Company C. Going immediately to the 
fighting front, he participated in some of the most stir- 
ring engagements of the war. The Third Rhode Island 
Heavy Artillery was the largest military organizati 
ever sent into the field by the State of Rhode Island. 
was organized at Camp Ames in August and Septem 
ber, 1861, and on September 7, the regiment consiSti 
of nine companies embarked for Fort Hamilton, where 
the tenth company was formed and the regimental or- 
ganization completed. The regiment was then nomi-_ 
nally a regiment of infantry, but the name was changed — 
officially on December 19 to that of the Third Regiment, 
Rhode Island Heavy Artillery. On October 12 it em 
barked for Fortress Monroe, where the forces were 
gathering under General Thomas W. Sherman and 
Commodore Du Pont preparatory to a descent upon 
the coast of South Carolina. While in camp at this 
place the regiment changed its uniform of gray for 
that of Union blue. On October 29 the expedition got 
under way, and after a stormy passage began to as 
semble off Port Royal, S. C., November 4. The regi- 
ment was present at the naval engagement of Novem- 
ber 7 but did not participate, as planned in the capture 
of the forts, as the participation of the land forces 
had to be abandoned in consequence of the loss duri 
the voyage of the greater portion of the means of dis- 
embarkment of troops. ‘Two companies, however, 
and C, were landed on the day of the engagement, and 
the remainder of the regiment on the following day. 
This was the only expedition in which the regiment 
served as a unit. Never after this were the ten com- 
panies brought together in any one combined move- 
ment, and even when several companies served in the 
same campaign, they were not all in the same com 
mand. Soon after landing at Port Royal, the companies 
were separated never to meet again as a regiment, not 
even at their final muster-out. 

Companies B and C, the latter commanded by Cap 
tain Brayton, garrisoned Fort Wells on Hilton Head, 
companies D and H, Fort Seward, at Bay Point, com 
pany I to Otter island to garrison Fort Drayton, and 
the remainder of the regiment manned the intrench- 
ments which it helped to construct on Hilton Head. 
During its service the regiment, or detachment of it, 
participated in the following engagements: Fort Pul- 
aski, Secessionville, Pocotaligo, Morris Island, Fort 
Sumpter, Fort Wagner, Olustee, Drury’s Bluff, Laurel 
Hill, Honey Hill, Deveaux Beck, Fort Burnham, Pet- 
ersburg, and many minor encounters. Company C, 
under Captain Brayton, on several occasions accom- 
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panied expeditions. into. the enemy’s country for the 
capture of property and the rescue of slaves. This 
Battery served its light guns from the transport “John 
Adams,” and rendered signal service, notably in the 
expedition up the Combahee river, in June, and again 
against Darien, Ga. 
During the winter of 1863-64, a large part of the regi- 
ment remained on Morris island, and was almost con- 
stantly, day and night, under fire. In November com- 
panies A and E joined the six already there, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. Brayton assumed command of these 
eight companies at the front, though Colonel Metcalf 
was at Morris island a part of the winter, as was also 
Major Ames. The return and mtster-out of those who 
did not re-enlist took place at different times. On Aug- 
ust 24, 1864, Captains Strahan and Turner arrived in 
Providence with the first detachment, which was mus- 
tered out August 31: On September: 30, 1864, Colonel 
Brayton and most of the field and line officers arrived 
with another detachment, who were mustered out Oc- 
tober 4, 1864... While on Morris island, Colonel Brayton 
was appointed Chief of Artillery on the staff of Gen- 
eral Gillmore, of the Department of the South. Charles 
R. Brayton was at all times with his command bearing 
a loyal part in its engagements and expeditions, and 
achieved a gallant record for brave and meritorious 
service, for which he was commissioned captain, Novem- 
ber 28, 1862, lieutenant-colonel, November. 17, 1863,. col- 
onel, March 22, 1864. On March 13, 1865, he was brev- 
etted brigadier-general, and was mustered out of the 
service in October of the same year. He was a force- 
ful and able commander, and through military genius 
and executive ability the troops under his command 
developed into an organization of exceptional) fitness 
and excellence. He ranked among the foremost of New 
England generals in the war, and during the period of 
his service acquired a prominence and prestige in mil- 
itary and public affairs, which made: him an honored 
figure in Rhode Island life until the time of his death. 
Returning to the North after the war, General Bray- 
ton held the office of Deputy Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue in Rhode Island. He subsequently held the offices 
of postmaster of Port Royal, S. C., and captain in the 


Seventeenth United States Infantry Regiment, resign-— 


ing the later post after two months. He next held: the 
office of United States Pension Agent for Rhode Island. 

Shortly afterward, General Brayton entered the field 
of public affairs and politics. He was elected deputy 
town clerk and trial justice of Warwick, R. I., and-sub- 
sequently became postmaster of the city of Providence. 
He was a figure of influence in Republican circles 
throughout the State of Rhode Island, and was said to 
be the most powerful personality in Republican politics 
in the State. For many years he was. chairman of the 
Republican State Central Committee, and a member of 
the Republican National Committee. In 1901 General 
Brayton was admitted to the bar of Rhode Island, and 
within a short time became one of the foremost leaders 
of the legal profession in Rhode Island. He was a man 
of wide culture and great intellectual attainments, pos- 
sessing great versatility of mind and tastes, as is shown 
by the varied phases of his career. In 1903 the loss of 
his sight compelled his retirement from active life, at 
a time when, although advanced in years, he was a vital 


‘father bore the same name. 
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force in public life in Rhode Island. He was a brilliant 


conversationalist, a forceful and convincing as well as 
graceful speaker, a finished writer of lucid and direct 
style. His death occurred at Providence, R. I., Septem- 
ber 23, 1910. 

General Brayton married, at Fruit Hill, North Prov- 
idence, R. I., on March 13, 1865, Antoinette Percival, 
daughter of Stanton Beldon, well-known scholar and 
educator. They were the parents of two children: 1. 
Antoinette Percival, deceased, married Henry B. Dem- 
ing, of Providence. 2. William Stanton, married Alice 
Waite, daughter of Professor Waite, of Cornell Uni- 
versity; connected with the General Electric Company. 
Mrs. Brayton survives her husband, and resides in 
Providence, R. I. The Beldon coat-of-arms is as 
follows: 


Arms—Argent a fesse between three fleurs-de-lis 


.Bable. 


Motto—Deo Duce. 


ROBERT REOCH—The name of Robert Reoch, 
so long and intimately associated with the development 
of the cotton print industry in Rhode Island, has been 
for many generations a familiar one in Scotland, where 
also it has been associated with the same great industry 
as in the United States. Robert Reoch, late of Phenix, 
R. I., where his death occurred, November 9, 1918, was 
a native of Scotland, and both his father and grand- 
The first Robert Reoch 
was a skilled calico printer of Renfrewshire and Ster- 


‘lingshire, where he worked for many years at Denny, a 


famous center for calico print... He married Bethia 
Tennent, of Sterlingshire, and they were the parents 
of eight sons and three daughters: ‘One of these child- 


-ren, Robert Reoch, the father of the Robert Reoch of 


this sketch, was born at Denny, Scotland; and there and 
at Paisley his life was principally passed. He was, like 
his father, an expert calico printer, and was employed 
in’ mills at Denny and Paisley for many years. He 
married Ann McNeal, a daughter of Daniel McNeal, 
of Paisley, and they had three children as follows: 
Robert, of further mention; Archibald,:now deceased; 
and Mary, deceased also. 

Robert Reoch, eldest son of Robert and Ann (Mc- 


‘ Neal) Reoch, was born in Renfrewshire, Scotland, 


October 9, 1840. As a lad he went to live with his 
grandfather, and while an inmate at his house, attended 
school until he had reached the age of fifteen years. 
He then began a seven-year apprenticeship with Thomas 
Boyd & Sons, the proprietors of the Fereneze Print 
Works, at Barrhead, in Renfrewshire. At the end of 
the seven years he was made assistant manager of their 
coloring department, in which position he continued for 


three years more, so that he was associated with the 


Fereneze Print: Works for ten years in’all, Mr. Reoch, 
in the meantime, had taken a special course in chem- 
istry as applied to the coloring of textile fabrics under 
the famous Professor Penny, of Glasgow University, 
and had thus become an expert in his line of work. 
After leaving the Fereneze Print Works, Mr. Reoch 
became connected with the works of Brown Muir & 
Company, of Glasgow, and served them in a similar 
capacity until 1876. In that year he accepted a prop- 
osition which came to him from the United States, to 
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become manager of the Clyde Bleachery & Print Works, 
located at River Point, in Kent county, R. I. These 
large works were owned by S. H. Greene & Sons, whose 
judgment in bringing Mr. Reoch from Scotland was 
very soon demonstrated in his management of their af- 
fairs. Not only was he exceedingly successful in time 
of business prosperity, but in several critical periods in 
the textile industry his quick grasp of the situation 
enabled him to put out new colors and designs, which 
kept. his mill profitably running. This was particularly 
true in 1876, the Centennial year of America’s inde- 
pendence, when calico printing was in little demand, 
his bringing out a line of flags, printed in the colors and 
designs used by the United States, England, France 
and Germany, kept the plant running for months. In 
1878 the Clyde Print Works brought out a line of 
Turkey red handkerchiefs, this being their first appear- 
ance in the United States, and this venture proved the 
basis of a very profitable business, which continued 
highly remunerative for years. Mr. Reoch, through 
the Clyde Print Works, is the pioneer of that branch 
of cotton manufacture which further laid the foundation 
for a large Turkey red trade both in plain and printed 
goods. Under his guidance the Clyde Print Works 
increased its output of goods from eight thousand pieces 
a week to thirty-five thousand in the same period, the 
concern under his management becoming one of the 
most successful and steadily-running print works in the 
country. It was through his foresight that the company 
was saved from making an assignment when its New 
York selling agent failed, Mr. Reoch having made con- 
tracts with jobbers calling for sufficient work to keep 
the plant in operation and thus weathered the storm, 
when the New York selling house of Coffin & Altemus 
was forced to the wall. In the year 1804 the S. H. 
Greene & Sons Corporation was re-organized, and Mr. 
Reoch withdrew from the new concern to become man- 
ager of the Cranston Print Works, at Cranston, where 
he remained for six years. Here he repeated the suc- 
cess that he had made at River Point, and continued in 
active management until about seventy-one years of 
age, when he retired from active life to spend the latter 
years of his life in well-earned leisure. He had at 
that time been employed continuously in this line of 
business for fifty-five years. In addition to the calico 
printing business, Mr. Reoch had become interested in 
the manufacture of lace in this country, and was one of 
the group of men who organized and incorporated the 
Warwick Lace Works, at River Point, and the Phenix 
Lace Mills, at Phenix. He became president of the 
latter concern and continued to hold that position until 
his retirement. He was also vice-president of the Paw- 
tucket Valley Water Works, was one of the leading 
promoters, and was identified with enterprises in that 
section. In politics Mr. Reoch was a Republican, but 
never sought public office, as his tastes were quite 
opposed to this. In his religious belief Mr. Reoch was 
a Presbyterian, and since coming to this region has been 
a member of the Congregational Church at Riverpoint, 
and for many years its leading and most active member. 
He was a man possessed of great musical talent, and 
was for forty years a chorister of the Riverpoint Con- 
gregational Church, and also president and conductor 
of the Choral Union. He frequently served as delegate 
to church conventions, and was associated with a large 
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number of prominent organizations, social and other- | 
wise, in this section. He was president of the Paw-— 
tuxet Valley Agricultural Park Association, the How-— 
ard Musical Union, and the P. V. Amusement Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Reoch had a strong fondness for travel, 
and made several trips abroad, visiting England, Sco 
land, France and Germany. He was in England whe 
the great European War broke out in 1914. { 

Robert Reoch married (first) in Scotland, March 31, © 
1865, Helen Stewart, daughter of William Stewart, 
of Barrhead, and they were the parents of the fok | 
lowing children: 1. Lillias, who resides at home. 


Providence, in 1905, by whom he had one daughter, 
Mary Macready Reoch. His wife survives him and 
now-resides at Providence. 4. Helen M., who became 
the wife of William Russell Fessenden, of Saylesville, 
R. I., to whom she has borne one daughter, Heler 
Stewart. Mr. Fessenden died June 3, 1917. 5. Archi- 
bald T., now a resident of Phenix, R. I. 6. Mary 
who became the wife of Frederic T. McAusian, of © 
Providence, to whom she has borne two children, © 
Frederic T., Jr.,. and Lillias R. 7. Dr. Norman 
Greene, D. D. S., well-known dental specialist of Bos- 
ton; married in 1915, Helen Baker, of Boston, where | 
he practiced until his death, May 25, 1915. His wife | 
died May 26, 1918. 8. John Stewart, who died in 1886,” 
The first Mrs. Reoch died May 3, 1894, and Mr. Reoch © 
married (second), June 3, 1896, Lillias Stewart, a sister 
of his first wife. f 
Mr. Reoch occupied a very conspicuous place in the 
history of the development of calico printing in this 
country, and is justly regarded as its principal pioneer. 
He was himself the inventor of many processes now if 
use in this industry, and contributed a number of © 
brochures to the literature of the subject, which are 
now regarded as authoritative statements, marking 
definite epochs in its development in this country. He 
was treasurer of the New England Lace Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, a member of the Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers’ Association, of the Horticultural Society 
and of the Congregational Club of Providence. Hé 
was also president of the British American Club of 
Kent county. 
It will be appropriate to close this brief sketch of 
Mr. Reoch with the resolutions passed on the occa- 
sion of his death at the annual meeting of the New 
England Lace Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
New York City, December 12, 1918. They are as fol 
lows: 
Be it Resolved, The New England Lace Manufactur- 
ers in annual meeting assembled missing the genial 
presence of its treasurer, the late Mr. Robert Reoch, 
whom it has pleased Almighty God to take from our 
midst, desire to place on record the high esteem in 
which our departed officer was regarded by all of th 
members, and to tender to the family who suffer the 
greater loss the sympathy of the members of this 
Association; and be it further j 
Resolved, A copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the family of the departed Robert Reoch and a copy 


thereof to be spread upon the records of this Asso 
ciation. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ARNOLD—One of the 
most distinguished families of Rhode Island is that 
of Arnold, an offshoot of one of the great English 
houses of which there are branches in many parts of 
both countries. The name can be traced to very an- 
cient times and had its origin among the ancient princes 
of Wales, according to the pedigree recorded in the 
College of Arms. Ynir, the King of Gwentland, was 
their progenitor, who reigned about the middle of the 
twelfth century, and who in his turn traced his descent 
from Cadwalder, one of ‘the early Kings of the Bri- 
tains. The evidence seems to be in favor of its 
derivation from the word Arn, meaning an eagle, its 
original significance being in this case eagle holt or 
grove. The Rhode Island branch of the family is 
descended from the line which had its seat in Dorset- 
shire during the sixteenth century. Here is found 
record of Thomas Arnold and of his marriage to 
Agnes, the daughter of Sir Thomas Gammage, Lord 
of Cpytey. From him the line runs through Rich- 
ard and Emmate (Young) Arnold, and Thomas and 
Alice (Gully) Arnold, to William of that name who 
founded the family in this country. The coat-of-arms 
is as follows: 


Arms—Gules a chevron ermine between three phe- 
ons or. 

‘Crest—A demi-lion rampant gules, holding between 
its paws a lozenge or fire ball. 

Motto—Mihi gloria cessum. 


_ (IV) William Arnold, son of Thomas and Alice 
(Gully) Arnold, was a native of Cheselbourne, Dorset- 
shire, England, born June 24, 1587. Before coming 
to the New England colonies, he had married Chris- 
tian Peck and had lived for some time at Leamington, 
Warwickshire, England, where there were a number 
of children born to them, the second of whom was 
Benedict Arnold, later Governor of Rhode Island. 
The Arnolds came to the colonies in 1635, and landed 
at Hingham, Massachusetts Bay Colony. They were 
followers of Roger Williams and accompanied him 
to Rhode Island, being among the pioneer settlers of 
that region and of the original proprietors of Provi- 
dence plantations in 1637. To them and their fellow 
settlers is due the distinction of having founded the 
first Baptist church in America. 

(V) Benedict Arnold, second child and eldest son of 
William and Christian (Peck) Arnold, was born at 
Leamington, England, in the month of December, 
1615. He, with his brothers and sisters, accompanied 
his parents to America in 1635, and two years later 
is recorded as the head of one of the thirteen families 
who, upon settling in Newport, R. I., signed the agree- 
ment which instituted majority rule in the settlement. 
He was a man of great energy and strong character 
and rapidly rose to a place of prominence among his 
fellow-colonists. In 1654 we find him “assistant” for 
the town of Newport, and in 1657 he was elected pres- 
ident of Rhode Island to succeed Roger Williams, 
who had retired from public office. He was twice 
reélected to this office and in 1663, the last year of his 
presidency, was appointed first Governor of the Colony 
of Rhode Island, under the Royal Charter granted by 
King James. His first term as Governor terminated 
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in 1666, but he was reélected four consecutive times 
to the office. It was during his administration that 
the Colony of Rhode Island established relations with 
the Providence plantation colony, which eventually 
led to a union of the two. On December 17, 1640, 
Governor Arnold was married to Damaris Westcott, 
a daughter of Stukely Westcott, of Salem, Mass., 
Like himself, his wife was a native of Eng- 
land, born in 1592, and accompanied her parents to 
the colonies while a young girl. Governor Arnold’s 
death occurred June 20, 1678, and that of his wife 
in 1679. They were the parents of twelve children, as 
follows: Josiah, Benedict, Jr., Godsgift, Freelove, 
Lester, Caleb, Damaris, Priscilla, Penelope, John 
Golding, Elizabeth and Absalom. 

(VI) Caleb Arnold, a son of Governor Benedict 
and Damaris (Westcott) Arnold, was born at New- 
port, December 19, 1644. He was a physician and 
surgeon, and a prominent man in the community, 
being deputy to the General Assembly for a number of 
years. He was also a captain of a military company 
which served in the Colonial Wars with the Indians, 
and his death occurred February 9, 1719. He mar- 
ried Abigail Wilbur, June 10, 1666, and among his 
children was Samuel, of whom very little is known. 

(VII) Samuel Arnold, son of Caleb and Abigail 
(Wilbur) Arnold, was born in 1679, and seems to have 
played a less prominent part in public affairs than 
most of his ancestors or descendants. The name of 
his wife is not even known, but it is known that Joseph 
Arnold, next in line of descent, was his son. 

(VIII) Joseph Arnold, son of Caleb Arnold, is also 
a somewhat obscure figure, though more is known 
of him than of his father. With the date of his birth, 
however, we are not acquainted, but we know that he 
died in 1776, and that he was twice married, the first 
time to Abigail Gifford, November 23, 1732, and the 
second time to Hannah Gifford, in August, 1737. 

(IX) Peleg. Arnold, son of Joseph Arnold, was 
born February 15, 1749, and died in 1839 at the vener- 
able age of ninety years. He made his home at North 
Kingston, not far to the southwest of Allentown, R. L., 
where he was engaged in farming during his entire 
life and where he eventually died. He married, April 
26, 1778, Margaret Slocum, and they were the grand- 
parents of Benjamin Franklin Arnold, with whose 
career this sketch is particularly concerned. 

(X) George Arnold, son of Peleg and Margaret 
(Slocum) Arnold, was born May 23, 1785, at North 
Kingston. During his life he removed from Kingston 
to Charlestown, R. I., where he made his home until 
the death of his first wife. He then returned to North 
Kingston, where he eventually died August 28, 1853. 
Like his father he was a farmer by occupation and 
was well known and highly respected in the commun- 
ity. He was twice married, the first time to Jean- 
nette Gardiner, a daughter of Amos and Abby Gardi- 
mer, whose death occurred March 28, 1822. They 
were the parents of the following children: George 
Collins, Jane Elverton, William, Abby, Welcome and 
Susan. After the death of his first wife, George Arn- 
old married, February 18, 1823, Charlotte Gardiner 
(a sister of his first wife), who survived him and who 
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died December 30, 1859. They were the parents of 
the following children: Margaret Slocum, Peleg 
Amos, Josiah Gardiner, James Alford, John Francis, 
Benjamin Franklin, mentioned below, Alexander, 
Warren Gardiner, Charlotte and Caroline. 

(XI) Benjamin Franklin Arnold, son of George 
and Charlotte (Gardiner) Arnold, was born April 8, 
1834, on the old Burke farm at South Kingston, R. I. 
Here he spent his childhood among the wholesome 
surroundings which have proved the cradle of so 
many of our best and greatest Americans, and there 
gained the heritage of strength and health which 
served him so well in after life. He obtained his edu- 
cation at the Moorsfield School, where he continued 
his studies until he had reached the age of seventeen 
years. He then went to Allenton, where he remained 
until 1853, and then, on September 26 in that year 
came to the city of Providence to accept a position as 
clerk in the office of his brother-in-law, George W. 
Haszard, of Smith Hill. He worked for him for a 
period of some two years, and then returned to North 
Kingston, remaining for a short time. In the year 
1860 these two young men opened an establishment 
on Carpenter street, Providence, and there continued 
in business for some eight years. John Arnold with- 
drew from the firm, however, about 1864, selling his 
interest to his brother, who became its sole owner, 
continuing for the following four years. In 1868 he 
went to Allenton, where he ran a general store for 
about two years, and in 1870 returned to Providence, 
where he once more engaged in the same business, 
with an establishment on the corner of Pine and 
Dorrance streets. In 1874 he became associated with 
Herbert E. Maine, a brother-in-law, and purchased a 
handsome store at Nos. 99 to IoI1 Weybosset street, 
Providence. This firm, which did-business under the 
style of Arnold & Maine, became very well known 
and was one of the largest establishments of its kind 
in the city. Eventually the name was changed to 
the New England Grocery Store, and under this name 
began a period of expansion which continued until 
their retirement from business. In 1891 a branch 
store was established at Pawtucket, and in 1894 a 
similiar branch was opened in Worcester, Mass., 
On January 15, 1906, the partners sold out their 
business and retired. Among other enterprises 
in which Mr. Arnold was interested should be men- 
tioned the John H. Althans Company of Providence, 
and in all his associations he was regarded as one of 
the most substantial and honorable merchants of the 
city. 

Throughout his long career of forty-six years as 
merchant, Mr, Arnold always displayed the most dis- 
interested public spirit and always worked energeti- 
cally for the advantage of the community in which he 
happened to be dwelling. For a number of years, while 
still a young man, he had been a member of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and the energetic work 
that he had done in this capacity he afterwards con- 
tinued for Providence, although in a more private 
role. He was a strong churchman and devoted to 
the interests of the Baptist church, to which his family 
has be'onged ever since the days of Roger Williams. 
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Mr. Arnold always attended the Cranston Street 
Church of this denomination in Providence, and was 
a deacon there for ten years. He was also president 
of the church society for twenty-seven years and 


chairman of the executive board. Another institution, — 


semi-religious in character, in which Mr. Arnold took 
a deep interest, was the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the interests of which in Providence he did 
much to advance, giving liberally of his time and for- 
tune. He served as president of it for two years, and 
it was very largely due to his efforts that the pres- 
ent handsome club house on the corner of Westmins- 
ter and Jackson streets was undertaken. He was a 
member of the Rhode Island Baptist State Conven- 
tion, and served for many years as a member of its 
finance committee. 


Benjamin Franklin Arnold was united in marriage, | 


January 1, 1868, at North Stonington, Conn., with 


Elmina Catherine Maine, a daughter of Ephraim W. — 


and Catherine (Thompson) Maine. Mrs. Arnold is a 
member of one of the distinguished families of New 


England, and is a descendant of Ezekiel Maine, who — 


came to Stonington, Conn., in the year 1670, where 


he had received large grants of land. From that time © 


her family was as closely associated with Stonington 


as the Arnolds have been with Rhode Island. To Mr. © 


znd Mrs. Arnold three children were born, as follows: 


1. Kate, deceased. 2. Margaret, who became the wife — 


of J. D. E. Jones, of Providence, and the mother of 
four children: J. D. E., Jr., Arnold Wheeler, Mere- 
deth Whorton, and Katherine Luella. Mr. Jones is 


vice-president and general manager of the Puritan 


Life Insurance Company of Rhode Island. 3. Frank- 
lin Herbert, married Esther Hanson and they reside 
in Boston, Mass. 


ABBOTT PHILLIPS—Since his admission to the 
Rhode Island bar in 1906, Mr. Phillips has been active 
in both professional and public life, his achievement in 
both having been most satisfactory. In the law he is 
a member of the eminent law firm, Green, Hinckley & 
Allen, admitted January 1, 1910. In public life he is 
an ex-member of the Rhode Island House of Repre- 
sentatives, and First Assistant Attorney-General of 
the State of Rhode Island. He has many outside 
interests, but is first and last the lawyer and advocate, 


a profession for which he prepared at Harvard. He 
is an ardent devotee of out-of-doors sports, and keeps - 


himself fit for his important duties by strenuous hours 
of physical exercise. He is a son of Charles Phillips, 
a prominent merchant, and his wife, Sarah (Abbott) 


Phillips, who survives him, a resident of Providence. ~ 


Mr. and Mrs. Phillips were the parents of two sons, 
Abbott, of further mention; and William Abbott, a 
graduate of Harvard University, A. B., 1905, now 
representative of the banking house of William A. 
Read & Company, New York City; he resides at 
Short Hillis, N, J. 

Abbott Phillips was born in Danielson, Conn., No- 
vember 20, 1880, and completed grammar school and 
three years of high school study. From Danielson 
High School he passed to Worcester Academy at 
Worcester, Mass., completing study there with gradu- 
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ation, class of 1898. From Worcester Academy he 
went to Brown University, and was graduated in 1902. 
He was prominent in athletics, being on the varsity 
baseball and hockey teams. He was also elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and president of his senior class. 
After completing his college course, he entered upon 
a business career in connection with a large cotton 
mill, but one year decided him that he was tempera- 
mentally unfit for a manufacturing life, and that he 
ought to study law. He resigned his position, entered 
Harvard Law School at the beginning of the next 
school year, and in June, 1906, was graduated LL. B. 
He began practice in Providence, R. I. in the same 
year, in the office of Comstock & Canning, then 
became associated with the law firm, Green, Hinckley 
& Allen, being admitted to a partnership in that firm, 
January 1, 1910. In 1912 he was appointed Second 
Assistant Attorney-General, and in 1915 was made 
First Assistant Attorney-General, his present posi- 
tion. He is a member of the Rhode Island Bar Asso- 
ciation, and one of the strong, forceful men of the 
Rhode Island bar. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Phillips represented a 
Providence district in the General Assembly of the 
State in 1912, and during his term served on the 
committee on corporations and on the joint commit- 
tee of accounts and claims. Since 1916 he has been 
chairman of the Second Ward Republican Club, and 
is a member of the Young Men’s Republican Club. 
Other clubs of which he is a member are the East 
‘Side Tennis, of which he is president; Seaconnet 
Golf; Agawam Hunt; chairman and: treasurer of 
‘East Side Skating; Turks Head, charter member; 
and the Noonday Club, of which he was a founder. 
His favorite recreations may be determined by the 
-above list of clubs, and little skill is required to see 
that golf, tennis and skating are favored sports with 
him. Other organizations to which he owes allegi- 
ance are the Brown Alumni Club, Delta Phi Fra- 
ternity and Club, Phi Betta Kappa Fraternity, and the 
Masonic order. 

Mr. Phillips married, in Boston, Amy Emily Habich, 
of Brookline, Mass.; they have two children: Cath- 
erine, born July 31, 1910; Francis Abbott, July 13, 
1912. 


FREDERICK E. PERKINS, late president of the 
' Rhode Island Perkins Horseshoe Company, and for 
many years a notable figure in business, financial and 
‘sporting circles in the State of Rhode Island, was a 
member of the Taunton branch of the old New Eng- 
land family. He was born in Taunton, Mass., Decem- 
ber 25, 1849, the son of Charles H. Perkins, founder 
of the Rhode Island Perkins Horseshoe Company, 
and his wife, Frances Lucretia (Bundy) Perkins. 
Frederick E. Perkins was educated in the schools 
_of Taunton, and on completing his studies secured his 
first employment with the Sprague Mowing Machine 
Company. He later became connected with the Com- 
stock Foundry Company. In 1867 the late Charles 
H. Perkins discovered an entirely new method for 
making horseshoes, and commenced their manufac- 
ture mmder the name of the Rhode Island Horse Shoe 
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Company, with A. & W. Sprague as financial backers, 
at the same time accepting the office of manager of 
the Sprague industries. With the failure of the 
Sprague interests in 1873, Charles H. Perkins with 
F. W. Carpenter and R. W. Comstock purchased the 
Rhode Island Horse Shoe Company. In 1874 the 
works were removed from Providence to Valley ‘Falls, 
where a large establishment was erected to meet the 
demands of the rapidly growing business, the product 
having increased from half a ton to over sixty tons 
a day. The company, which was reorganized in 1891 
as the Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Company, 
is known internationally for the manufacture of the 
Perkins horseshoe and other accessories of a similar 
nature. In 1874 Frederick E. Perkins entered the 
employ of the company in the capacity of purchasing 
agent and for several years visited Europe annually 
to secure metals. ‘He did not confine his attention 
solely to this department of the company’s affairs, 
however, but made a comprehensive study of every 
phase of the working of the huge concern. Later he 
was chosen president, which office he held at the time 
of his death, He was an able executive, a man of 
considerable genius in the handling of large affairs, 
and he was widely known in business and financial 
interests in the city of Providence. He did not, how- 
ever, limit his activities solely to the business world. 
Mr. Perkins was long prominent in light harness and 
automobile racing in Rhode Island. 

A lover of fine horses, he was an enthusiastic 
devotee of horse racing and a leader in the sport in 
Rhode Island until its decline with the advent of the 
automobile. He was the pioneer of grand circuit rac- 
ing and automobile racing, and in 1890 acquired the 
Narragansett Park track, which was second to none 
in the country. Here for several years were held 
light harness races of the finest calibre. The growing 
prejudice against horse racing led Mr. Perkins to 
dispose of the Narragansett Park track to a corpora- 
tion, under a mortgage to hold running races. The 
decline of the sport made it impossible for the owners 
to keep the terms of the contract and the property 
reverted to Mr. Perkins, who built an automobile race 
course. Here he staged the first automobile race in 
America, and subsequently engaged several meetings 
at which the leading drivers of the country partici- 
pated. He was also the founder of the Rhode Island 
State Fair Association, and was the first to present 
vaudeville as an attraction at an agricultural fair. He 
was an excellent marksman, and his favorite sport 
was quail shooting. 

Mr. Perkins was an expert on road building and 
was twice appointed a member of the State Board of 
Public Roads, representing Providence county. His 
keen interest in the work and a desire to obtain the 
highest degree of efficiency caused him to tour Europe 
at his own expense for the purpose of studying at first 
hand the methods of road building used in England 
and on the Continent. Mr. Perkins later resigned his 
office because of a disagreement over the policy then 
being pursued by the State. In May, 1909, he was 
appointed by Governor Aram J. Pothier as honorary 
vice-president for Rhode Island of the International 
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League of Highway Improvement, which had for its 
object the building of a system of connecting high- 
ways throughout the United States. 

Mr. Perkins married Ella J. Walden, who survives 
him. 


ALBERT FERDINAND HILL—tThe Hill family 
has figured prominently in the life and affairs of Fos- 
ter and surrounding townships for nearly two cen- 
turies. Members of the family have played impor- 
tant parts in civic, official, and business life in this 
section for several generations, and have made the 
name honored and respected by Rhode Islanders. The 
Hill family is among the most numerous in New Eng- 
land, tracing its origin in the early Colonial period to 
several immigrant ancestors and progenitors, between 
whom in most instances no relationship has been dis- 
covered. The name itself is ore of the oldest of 
English surnames, local in origin, signifying literally 
“at the hill.” As every village required its smith, and 
thus made Smith the great English national occupative 
surname, so almost every small district had its rising 
ground called “the hill,” residents thereon taking 
their surname from it. Early instances are found in 
the Hundred Rolls, 1273. 

The line of ancestry herein under consideration is 
that of the late Albert Ferdinand Hill, for more than 
half a century prior to his death in 1918, one of the 
most vital figures in business, political and fraternal 
circles in the Pawtuxet Valley. Albert Ferdinand 
Hill was born in Foster, R. I., October 31, 1844, the 
son of the late Allen and Clarissa Williams Hill, and 
grandson of Captain Jonathan and Hannah (Gorton) 
Hill. He was descended in both the paternal and 
maternal lines from several of the foremost families 
of Rhode Island and Southeastern Massachusetts. 

Captain Jonathan Hill, grandfather of the late Al- 
bert F. Hill, was born in Foster, R. I., member of a 
family long-established and prominent there. He was 
a prosperous farmer on an extensive scale, and also 
followed the occupation of wheelwright. He was an 
expert mathematician of wide repute. He was active 
and influential in public affairs in the town, holding 
numerous offices, and also was a leader in military 
life. In May, 1798, he was commissioned by Governor 
Fenner ensign in the Third Company of Infantry, of 
Foster. In May, of the following year, he was com- 
missioned lieutenant. In May, 1800, he was raised to 
the rank of captain. Captain Jonathan Hill married 
Hannah Gorton, a lineal descendant of Samuel Gor- 
ton, through John, Samuel, William (1), and Wil- 
liam (2). Among there children was Allen Hill, men- 
tioned below. 

Allen Hill, son of Captain Jonathan and Hannah 
(Gorton) Hill, was born in Foster, R. I., and was a 
lifelong resident and well-known citizen of the town. 
He married Clarissa Williams, a lineal descendant of 
Roger Williams, and they were the parents of the late 
Albert F. Hill, mentioned below. 

Albert F. Hill was educated in the elementary 
schools of Foster, but at an early age quitted his 
studies and went to Providence, where he learned the 
trade of general contractor and builder, in which he 
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engaged as a journeyman for several years. In 1870 
he removed to Phenix, R. I., with which town he was — 
identified until his death. Here he established a gen- 
eral contracting business, which within a short period 
grew to very large proportions. Mr. Hill was highly | 
successful in business, and was awarded the contracts 
for many of the largest and most important business 
blocks and public buildings erected in the valley dur- 
ing his active business career. He built the Spencer 
block, the old and the new Card buildings, the Hoxsie 
building, the Music Hall. building, the Phenix Hotel, 
the Lawton block (now the Barber building), and 
numerous small business blocks and private residences. 
In conjunction with his work in Phenix he also car- 
ried on extensive operations in outlying towns. Mr. 
Hill was awarded contracts taking seven years for 
completion at the State Institutions; he erected sev- 
eral of the stone buildings of the old hospital for men- ; 
tal diseases, the chapel, and several of the cottages of | 
the Boys’ Reform School. He was a member of the | 
commission which built the West Warwick High — 
School, Robert B. Treat, and the late General Charles — 
R. Brayton (whose biography may be found elsewhere 
in this work) having been associated with him in super- 
vising the construction of that structure. 

Despite the constant demands of his large business 
upon his time, Mr. Hill maintained always a deep 
interest in local political affairs. He was in no sense 
of the word an office seeker, however. For many 
years prior to his retirement from public life, Mr. Hill 
was active in the interests of the school system of the 
old town of Warwick. Under the district system he 
served for a long period as a trustee of the Phenix 
Grammar School. He was one of the first to support 
the consolidation of the schools under town control 
and served for more than twenty years consecutively 
as a member of the Warwick School Committee. 
His tenure of office expired in 1909. In political affili- 
ation he was a Republican, and for several terms 
served as a member of the Warwick Town Council, 
filling the office of president of that body for one term. 
His earnest and disinterested efforts throughout a 
long term of years in the service of the people of the 
town of Warwick brought him still further recognition. 
Some time prior to 1900 he was elected to represent 
the town in the General Assembly of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Hill served in this capacity for two years, in 
which time he was influential in securing the passage 
of much beneficial legislation. It was largely through 
his efforts that interest in the building of a high 
school for the Town of Warwick brought about the 
erection of the high school building at Westcott. Mr. 
Hill was the first chief of the Phenix fire department. 
He was a director of the Pawtuxet Valley Public Li- 
brary, in which he took an active interest. He was 
ene of the pioneer promoters of the Pawtuxet Val- 
ley Water Company, one of its pioneer stockholders, 
a member of the board of directors and its superin- 
tendent for more than fifteen years. Failing health 
compelled his resignation from this post in December, 
1917. His business genius and great executive and 
organizing ability were in a large measure responsible 
for the success of the enterprise, and his retirement 


irom the office of superintendent was widely regarded 
is a deep misfortune. Mr. Hill was a business man 
f keen foresight, a close student of conditions, famil- 
Fe with every phase of the extensive interests which 
ie handled. He was entrusted with a great responsi- 
\ility which he discharged with such unimpeachable 
fategrity as to win for himself a most enviable and 
lpotless reputation. His death was deeply mourned 
Mevazhout the Pawtuxet Valley. 

Mr. Hill was well-known and influential in fra- 
ernal and social circles. He had attained to the 
hirty-second degree in the Masonic order, and was 
member of St. John’s Lodge, Ancient Free and 
ecepted Masons, Landmark Chapter, No. 10, Royal 
\rch Masons, St. John’s Commandery, Knights Tem- 
lar, and of Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
obles of the Mystic Shrine. For many years he was 
ictive in the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and 
| the New England Order of Protection. 

Albert F. Hill married (first) in 1871, Mary I. 
Nicholas, daughter of John and Lydia Nicholas. Mrs. 
fill, who was the mother of Walter Allen Hill, men- 
loned below, died in Phenix, R. L., in 1908. Mr. Hill 
farried (second) in 1910, Flora M. (Hill) Wooddell, 
{ East Killingly, Conn., daughter of Job Hill, of Fos- 
er, R. I. Mrs. Hill, who survives her husband, makes 
er home in Phenix, R. I. She is well-known and 
inently respected in the more conservative of the 
ocial circles of the town. Albert F. Hill died July 
I, 1918, in his seventy-fourth year. A man of gen- 
fous impulses, kindly, courteous and firm in his 
tiendships, he had endeared himself to hundreds to 
whom his death was a shock and deep grief. 


WALTER ALLEN HILL, former postmaster of 
Phenix, R. L, and for several decades a prominent 
gure in public life in the town, was born in Phenix, 
March 12, 1872, son of Albert F. and Mary I. (Nicho- 
as) Hill. He was given excellent educational advan- 
ges, and attended the noted Mowry & Goff English 
md Classical School of Providence. Determining on 
business rather than a professional career on com- 
lleting his studies at the above institution, Mr. Hill 
tered the Bryant & Stratton Business College of 
’rovidence, where he spent a year. After a short 
usiness experience he was made agent of the Adams 
ixpress Company at Phenix, which position he held 
or several years, resigning to enter the fire insurance 
usiness in Providence, in which he engaged success- 
ally until 1904. In the latter year, under the admin- 
stration of President McKinley, he was appointed 
ostmaster of Phenix, which at the time was a post- 
ffice of the fourth class. It was subsequently changed 
> a postofice of the third class. Mr. Hill was 
stained in office under the administrations of Presi- 
ent Roosevelt and President Taft, retiring in 1912 
devote his time thenceforward to his business inter- 
sts. Mr. Hill is widely-known in business and official 
lfe in Phenix, and for many years has been actively 
lentified with civic and educational interests. He 
ras' clerk of the school district of Phenix, and a 
aember of the Phenix Fire Department, of which he 
las been elected‘treasurer thirty-two times. A Re- 
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publican in political affiliation, Mr. Hill has been 
influential in party councils for a long period, and is 
now treasurer of the Governor Beekman Republican 
Club of Phenix. 

On November 21, 1894, Mr. Hill married Ruth 
Mabel Williams, daughter of Otis Williams, Jr.,.of 
Foster, R. I. Mrs. Hill descends lineally from sev- 
eral of the foremost of Rhode Island Colonial families, 
among them the Williams, Graves and Tourtellot 
families, the last named one of the most notable of 
the French Huguenot families which sought refuge 
in America after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

Otis Williams, Sr., grandfather of Mrs. Hill, was 
of the sixth generation in direct descent from 
Roger Williams, founder of Providence Plantation; 
he married Maria Tourtellot, daughter of Roger 
Williams Tourtellot, and granddaughter of Gabriel 
and Elizabeth Tourtellot. Their son, Otis. Williams, 
Jr., was born in Foster, R. I., in 1827, and died after 
a lifelong residence in the town in 1879. He was suc- 
cessfully engaged in the lumber, shingle and grain 
business in Foster on a large scale during the greater 
part of his life, operating extensive mills by water 
power on the original homestead of Otis Williams, 
Sr. He was a staunch Baptist, prominent in religious 
activities in Foster, and for many years a leader in 
town life. Otis Williams, Jr., married Ruth Graves, 
daughter of Elisha and Lucretia (Tripp) Graves. 
Their children were: 1. Henrietta M., who became 
the wife of E. B. Shippee, and died in 1914. 2. Clara 
D., wife of E. W. Phillips, died in 1900. 3. Edgar L,, 
a resident of Smithfield, R. I. 4. Charles S., died in 
1883. 5. Cora Ellen, wife of Frank A. Phillips, died in 
1914. 6. Ruth Mabel, wife of Walter Allen Hill. 

Mrs. Walter Allen Hill received her early education 
in the schools of Foster, subsequently preparing for 
the profession of teaching. She attended the East 
Greenwich Academy, and graduated from the Rhode 
Island Normal School in June, 1891. On completing 
her studies she taught in the schools of the town of 
Gloucester, R. I., and in Phenix, where she taught 
the sixth and seventh grades for one year. Mrs. 
Hill later was instructor of English and history at 
the State College at Kingston, R. I., resigning her post 
there shortly. before her marriage. Following her 
marriage and her removal to Phenix, Mrs. Hill found 
it difficult to abandon her profession. She became 
deeply interested in educational problems in her new 
home, and was eventually prevailed upon to help out 
in the Phenix schools and to lend the support of her 
experience and wisdom in the settling of difficulties 
arising in the schools. From year to year she con- 
tinued her connection, substituting at intervals in the 
Warwick High School in the departments of English, 
history and mathematics. Mrs. Hill has been a prom- 
inent figure in club life in the Pawtuxet Valley for 
many years; she has also been active in civic endeav- 
ors. She is a member of the Coventry Women’s Club, 
has held the office of president, and in 1916 and 1917 
served as its director in the Rhode Island State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. She has been for several 
years State treasurer of the King’s Daughters, and 
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for a like period treasurer of the Fresh Air: Board 
of Managers of the Society. She was head of the Lit- 
erary-and Social: Department of the Epworth League 
of the. Methodist Episcopal church of. Phenix for 
many years, and is a member of the Philomathian 
Literary Society of Phenix. She has held all offices in 
the Rhode Island Normal Club, and is its. perpetual 
president. She is a director of the Pawtuxet Valley 
Library Association. Mr. and Mrs. Hill make their 
home in Phenix, R. I. 


CHARLES HENRY YOUNG—The surname, 
Young, has been continuous in those parts of South- 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island which bor- 
der upon one another, for a period of over two hun- 
dred years, throughout which time the name has been 
an honored and respected one. The Young family in 
America traces its origin to several immigrants of the 
name, who came to the New World in the opening 
decades of the colonization era, and became the pro- 
genitors of families whose branches are now to be 
found in every part of the country. The surname 
itself is of the comparatively large class which had 
their source in nicknames, and signifies literally, “the 
Young.” Probably in numerous cases the nickname 
was applied in the sense of junior, to distinguish father 
and son, when both bore the same personal name. It 
appears in registers of as early date as the Hundred 
Rolls, 1273, in which we find the entry, Hugo le 
Yunge, of County Oxford.. Families of the name have 
gained fame in English’ history, bearing arms and 
titles.’ It was Sir John Young, a knight, who accom- 
panied Mary Queen of Scots as her chamberlain on 
her return from France to Scotland in 1561, and 
received from her the grant of the manor of Leny. 
Several descendants of the American progenitors have 
figured largely in New England history, and have 
made the name an ‘honored one among New Eng- 
landers. 

The ‘family herein under consideration has had its 
seat in what is now the town of Burrillville, R.-L., 
since ‘the close of the American Revolution, in which 
conflict Othniel Young, who is mentioned below as 
héad ‘of the family, served as a member of the Con- 
tinental forces. 

(1) Othniel Young, great-grandfather of the late 
Charles Henry Young, for * long time one of the 
foremost dealers in real estate n the Pawtuxet Val- 
ley; was a resident of that section of Rhode Island 
which borders on the State of Massachusetts, in what 
is‘now the town of Burrillville, R..I. He enlisted as a 
private in a Providence company in 1776, and after- 
wards received a pension from the government for his 
services. He was drawing a pension March 4, 1831, 
at which date he was seventy-six years of age. Oth- 
niel’ Young resided in Burrillville, at the home of his 
son Alpheus Young, with whom he was’ living in 1840. 
The name’ of ‘his wife is unknown. 

(II) Zebeda ’ Young, son of Othniel Young, was 
born April 30, 1780, in Burrillville, R. I., where he 
resided during the early part of his life. He was a 
Prosperous farmer and land owner, and a well-known 
citizen. In late life he removed to Mendon, Mass., 
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where he followed ‘the trade se ackoeeuiien al 
his death. Zebeda Young. married Phila Alby, wh 
died May 15, 1867, in Mendon. He died in Meade 
December 15, 1872. 

(III) Daniel Young, son’ of Zebeda ha Phil 
(Alby) Young, was born July 5, 1807, in Burrillville 
R. I. He grew to’ manhood on his father’s farm, an 
following his marriage engaged in agricultural pur 
suits in Burrillville until 1852. In the latter year h 
removed to Kent county, ‘settling in Centreville, R. II 
where he entered the mill of Benedict Lapham. ° Hi 
subsequently removed to Coventry, where he was cor 
nected with the mills for many years. Following hi 
retirement from active business affairs, he removed t 
West Greenwich, where he died February 21,1886, i 
his severity -ninth-year: Daniel Young married Mere 
Keech, who was born in Burrillville, R.-I., daughte 
of Rice Keech, and who died at a venerable agi 

Daniel and’ Mercy (Keech) Young were the pat 
ents of the following children: 1. Charles . Henry 
mentioned below. 2. Daniel H.. 3. Warren, of Crans 
ton, R. I. 4. Ellis, who served in the Union Army i 
the Civil War; now deceased. 5. Phila, who becam 
the wife of Powell.Phillips, of Hope, R. I. - 6. Zebed: 
died young. 7. Sarah, died young. 8: William Aller 
of Scituate, R. I. 

(IV) Charles Henry Young, son of: Daniel? ani 
Mercy (Keech) Young, was born near Herring Ponce 
in the town of Burrillville, Providence county, R. II 
April 1, 1836. He was educated in the.schools o 
Burrillville, and in 1852 removed to the Pawtuxe 
Valley with his parents. Mr. Young secured his -firs 
employment in the manufacturing world in the La’ 
ham mills at Centreville; R. I.; where he received th 
munificent salary of four and one-half dollars pe 
week in the carding department. A year and a hai 
later he entered the Lippitt Mills, where he remai 
for a year, at the end of that time going to the Sha: 
nock Mills, where he spent two years.. He nex 
learned the trade of stone cutting under Mr. Doty ¢ 
Stonington, Conn., but finding the work distastef 
abandoned it and returned to Rhode Island, whe 
he located at Coventry, and worked for a year in th 
weaving shop of Peleg and Bradford Wilbur. In th 
fall of 1856 he located at River Point, with whi 
town he was thenceforth prominently identified: unt! 
his death, with the exception of a short ‘period sper 
in Coventry in 1857, as foreman of the weaving de 
partment of the mill of Bradford Wilbur. On: hi 
return to River Point Mr. Young became foreman i) 
the weaving room of what is now the Queen of th 
Valley Mill, holding the position for twelve year) 
He resigned this position to learn the trade of cat! 
penter, which he followed successfully for a consider, 
able period, but eventually abandoned’ in order 
give his entire time and attention to his growing re¢| 
estate business. In 1877 Mr. Young purchased a Jar 
tract of land in River Point, through which he opene! 
a street, now known as Young’s avenue. On thi. 
property he erected several houses. The ventur, 
proving highly successful, and giving promise of fur 
ther development, Mr. Young devoted all his resource 
to bringing it up to a high standard. At the time of hj 
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leath he was the owner of over thirty houses and 
tores. Through the nature of his business he was 
irought more or less before the public eye in River 
oint, and for many years was prominently identified 
“ith all movements which had for their end the 
dvancement of civic interests. He was widely known 
nd eminently respected in business circles. In politi- 
al affiliation he was a Democrat, and for nine years 
yas a member of the school committee. Mr. Young 
erved one term as highway surveyor of District No. 
, town of Warwick, and also as auctioneer and police 
onstable. He was once the candidate of the Demo- 
ratic party for representative in the Rhode Island 
reneral Assembly. 
One July 3, 1859, Charles Henry Young married 
irst) Julia A. Westcott, who was born in Johnston, 
I., died in 1913, daughter of Samuel J. and Abby 
Burgess) Westcott, of that town. Mrs. Young de- 
cended both paternally and maternally from several 
f the foremost families of Rhode Island. She was 
yell known in the more conservative social sircles of 
iver Point. Mr. and Mrs. Young were the parents 
fone son, Charles Willington, who was born January 
1860. He married (first) Mary Barber, and (sec- 
nd) Hattie Ingram, and resides in Providence, R. I, 
tharles Henry Young married (second) Clara Belle 
tead, October 13, 1915, widow of Rastus M. Read, and 
daughter of Orran S. Joy and Clara Jane (Ham- 
10nd) Read, of Johnston, R. I. ' 
Charles Henry Young died at his home at River 
oint, R. I., on November 1, 1916. 


Arms—Gules. a saltire between four garbs or. 
Crest—On the stump of a tree vert, a falcon rising, 
elled and jessed or. 
Motto—Cedant arma togae. 
» the gown). 


PARDON SHELDON—This surname runs con- 
guous with American Colonial history from the year 
575 to the stirring days of the struggle for inde- 
mdence. From 1775 down to the present day it has 
layed a prominent part in the development of New 
ingland, in public life, in business and industries. 
‘he name of Sheldon is found in very ancient Eng- 
sh records and has been established in Worcester- 
hire for many centuries. It is of local classification, 
nd denotes: literally one who originally resided in 
heldon. We find parishes of the name in counties 
Yevon and Warwick, and also a chapelry of Sheldon 
1 the parish of Bakewell, County Derby, England. 
he American family in its several branches was 
»unded by progenitors between whom no relationship 
known to have existed. The Rhode Island families 
£ the name comprise the progeny of John Sheldon, 
nown as of Kings Town (Kingston), and John Shel- 
on, of Providence. The descendants of John Shel- 
on, of Providence, have lived largely in the several 
owns created out of ancient Providence, while those 
f John Sheldon, of Kings Town (Kingston), have 
‘sided largely at South Kings Town (Kingston). The 
heldons have been allied by marriage with some of 
é first families of the commonwealth, among them 
1e Williams, Arnold, Waterman, Potter, Anthony, 
meene and Olney families. The family was well 
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represented in the American Revolution; among those 
participating in the struggle were many members of 
both Sheldon lines. The late Pardon Sheldon, of 
Cranston and Pawtuxet, for many years a well- 
known and highly-honored resident of those towns, 
was a lineal descendant of John Sheldon, of Provi- 
dence, through a distinguished line of forebears. 

Christopher Sheldon, grandfather of Pardon Shel- 
don, was a resident of Pawtuxet, R. I., where he 
was born in 1732. He married, in Providence, Janu- 
ary 7, 1753, Rosanna Arnold, and they were the par- 
ents of Remington Sheldon, mentioned below. Chris- 
topher Sheldon died in 1799. 

Remington Sheldon, son of Christopher: and Ros- 
anna (Arnold) Sheldon, was born in 1756, and died 
in 1829. He was a resident of Cranston, R. I., where 
he married Huldah Greene, descendant of the Greenes 
of Warwick. They were the parents of Pardon Shel- 
don, mentioned below. ; 

Pardon Sheldon, son of Remington and Huldah 
(Greene) Sheldon, was born in Cranston, R. L, 
July 26, 1801. He married, on December 11, 1825, 
Rebecca Walker Aborn, daughter of Jonathan and 
Dorcas (Tourtellot )Aborn, who was born September 
30, 1806, and died in 1869. (See Aborn V). They 
had twelve children, as follows: 1. Israel Remington, 
born April 7, 1827, died March 5, 1885. 2. Louisa 
Greene, born April 21, 1829, died Aug. 29, 1882. 3. 
Patience Aborn, born Nov. 8, 1830, died May 6, 1886. 
4. Robert Aborn, born June 14, 1832, died June 13, 
1849. 5. Pardon, born Sept. 28, 1834, died Sept., 1856. 
6. Rebecca Walker, born June 27, 1836, died Sept. 
1837. 7. Rebecca Aborn, born March 28, 1838, died 
Jan. 10, 1907. 8. James Rhodes, born June 2, 1840, 
now a resident of Savannah, Ga.; a veteran of the 
Civil War. 9. George Frederick, born Oct. 27, 1841, 
died Feb. 19, 1916. 10. Mary Tyler, born Nov. 3, 
1843, residing at the old homestead in Pawtuxet. 11. 
Huldah Dorcas, born Nov. 20, 1845, a resident of Paw- 
tuxet. 12. Frank Louis, born July 1, 1847, a resident of 
Pawtuxet. Pardon Sheldon was a lifelong resident of 
Pawtuxet, R. I., and a prominent figure in its life and 
affairs. He was active in town affairs for many years. 
He died on May 14, 1849. 


(The Aborn Line), 


The Aborns, exclusively a Rhode Island family, 
have been identified with Rhode Island life and affairs 
for about two hundred years, during which time de- 
scendants of the founder have been prominent in civic, 
business and social life in Providence and Kent coun- 
ties. Samuel Aborn, founder and immigrant ancestor 
of the family in America, was a shipwright, and many ~ 
of his descendants have adhered to his calling, and 
followed sea-faring lives. 

(1) Samuel Aborn, the progenitor, is first of record 
in Wickford, R. I., in the year 1710, when he pur- 
chased of Lodowick Updike twenty acres of land. He 
settled in Wickford, where he followed the calling of 
shipwright. He became the owner of considerable 
property, and rose to prominence in the affairs of the 
town. He married Susanna , and they were the 
parents of three sons. Susanna Aborn died after 
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1753. Among the descendants of Samuel and Susanna 
Aborn have been many leaders in Rhode Island life. 

(II) Captain Joseph Aborn, son of Samuel and 
Susanna Aborn, was born in 1722, and was a resident 
of Wickford, R. I, and later of Pawtuxet, in which 
latter town he was the first of the family to settle. 
He was a master mariner, and followed the sea during 
the greater part of his life. Captain Joseph Aborn 
married Elizabeth Scranton, born in 1723, and died in 
1799, and is buried in Greene Cemetery, in Pawtuxet. 

(III) Daniel Aborn, son of Captain Joseph and 
Elizabeth (Scranton) Aborn, was born in Newport, 
R. IL, July 1, 1749, and died in December, 1783, at 
sea. He was a sea captain. Daniel Aborn was com- 
mander of the vessel “Chance,” which sailed from 
Providence, in May, 1782, a newly built privateer. A 
few days after leaving Providence the “Chance” was 
captured by the British ship “Belisarius,” of the Brit- 
ish navy. Daniel Aborn was confined aboard the 
prison ship “Jersey.” The filthy condition of the 
ship and the overcrowding of same caused thou- 
sands of deaths. Through the intervention of Gen- 
eral George Washington, Daniel Aborn, Sylvester 
Rhodes, Captain Dring and a few others were ex- 
changed. He later put to sea again, en route to the 
West Indies, and during-a severe storm the vessel 
foundered and all hands were lost. He married, Jan- 
uary 8, 1769, Mary Arnold, daughter of Peleg Arnold, 
who was born in February, 1752, and died September 
29, 1834. 

(IV) Jonathan Aborn, son of Daniel and Mary 
(Arnold) Aborn, was born in 1772, in Pawtuxet, R. L., 
and died in Calcutta, March 10, 1720. Like the ma- 
jority of his forebears he followed the sea, as a mas- 
ter mariner. He married Dorcas Tourtellot, who was 
born in 1775, and died January 9, 1850. She was the 
daughter of Daniel and Urania (Keech) Tourtellot, 
of Gloucester, R. I., and a descendant of Gabriel 
Bernon, a French-Huguenot family of distinction. 

(V) Rebecca Walker Aborn, daughter of Jonathan 
and Dorcas (Tourtellot) Aborn, was born in Paw- 
tuxet, R. I., in 1806, and died in 1869. She became the 
wife of Captain Pardon Sheldon, with whom she is 
buried in the cemetery in Pawtuxet. 


JOHN G. BROWN, president of the Glencairn 
Manufacturing Company, began the manufacture of silk 
cotton, mercerized flat shoe laces and narrow fabrics in 
Pawtucket, R. I., in 1908. His plant, located at No. 110 
East avenue, Pawtucket, contained but ten braiding 
machines at the beginning, but the business quickly grew 
beyond their capacity to produce and in 1909 Mr. Brown 
purchased the factory belonging to the New England 
Thread Company, at the corner of Cottage and Saun- 
ders streets, and began operations on a much larger 
scale. Mr. Brown was sole owner of the business he 
founded during the first year of the existence of the 
Glencairn Manufacturing Company, but in 1909 John 
N. Alexander associated with him Messrs. Brown and 
Alexander, the principal owners and managers until the 
present. The business has enjoyed a steady growth, 
and in 1917 it was necessary to make additions that 
doubled the capacity of the mill. The manufacture of 
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elastic braids has been added since 1913, and the pl. 
at present is now engaged in the manufacture of | 
gings and breeches, boot and shoe laces for the Unit 
States Government, the staple lines of the company 
manufacture also being fully maintained. Over o: 
hundred hands are in constant employ, and forty tho: 
sand square feet of floor space is in use in the differ 
departments. The present officers of the company ar 
John G. Brown, president; John N. Alexander, tre 
urer; James P. Brown, secretary, and William Ne 
man, agent. The company maintains a New York offi 
in the Woolworth building, Mr. Newman, agent of tl 
company, in charge, and who also through that offic 
manages the agencies throughout the United Stat 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

John G. Brown, born in Lowell, Mass., came to Pa 
tucket with his parents when a child. After completir 
public school courses he took a course of technical i: 
struction at the New Bedford Textile School, receiv 
a diploma of graduation, and when twenty-one years ¢ 
age began the business of which he is the found 
developer and executive head. He is unmarried. 

John Nelson Alexander came to Pawtucket from Sz 
Francisco, Cal., in the year 1909. He is a graduate ¢ 
Stanford University, class of 1909. He became inte! 
ested with Mr. Brown in the Glencairn Manufacturi 
Company soon after his arrival, was for some yeai 
president of the corporation, being. now its efficigs 
treasurer. | 

James P. Brown, secretary of the company, a 
brother of John G. Brown, is now in the service of hi 
country, in the navy. 

These young men have built up a valuable busines 
enterprise from its very foundation, and to their abilit: 
industry and progressive spirit, Pawtucket owes a shat 
of her prosperity. 


HARRY McPHERSON HOLBROOK, an em 
nent lawyer of the Rhode Island bar, is a son of Wil 
liam H. and Josephine (Webb) Holbrook, his father 
native of Massachusetts, his mother a daughter of — 
leading Southern family. William H. Holbrook, afte 
the Civil War, located in the South, and until 1883 wa 
chief engineer of the Santa Fé system of railroads. I 
that year he resigned his position and returned to Nei 
England. 

Harry M. Holbrook was born in Vicksburg, Miss 
April 14, 1866. His early life was spent in the Sout 
and in travel with his parents, his education having bee 
supervised entirely by private tutors. In 1883 he cam 
to his grandfather in Massachusetts, his father havin 
met with reverses through railroad ‘speculation, Afte 
his return to New England, Mr. Holbrook engaged i 
teaching, acting for three years as principal of Glaston 
bury Academy at Glastonbury, Conn. During tha 
period he continued his studies of law, and later move 
to the State of Nebraska and completed his legal studie 
under the preceptorship of William O. Hammill, 
famous jurist of that State. He was admitted to th 
Nebraska bar in 1889, but in 1800 the ill health of hi 
father brought him to Massachusetts, where he engage 
in blooded stock breeding until 1804. The winter o 
1891 was spent in New York City as legal adjuster fo 
an insurance company. In 1804 he abandoned stoc 
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arming, and during the following four years taught in 
fassachusetts schools, but in 1898 applied for and 
ained admission to the Massachusetts bar. He prac- 
ised very successfully for several years, accumulated 
ome capital, which, added to by a fund raised in Bos- 
gn, was invested in silver mines and smelter in old 
exico. Later the unsettled conditions which threat- 
ned the investment caused Mr. Holbrook to make a 
gurney to Mexico, where he remained until 1913. The 
elter and mines are now shut down, the Revolution 
aving destroyed their productive value, but the invest- 
tent is intact. After returning North, in 1914, Mr. 
{olbrook located at Providence and has taken leading 
ae at the Rhode Island bar. He has been connected 
vith many important cases, and is both learned in the 
aw and skillful in its application to the cause in hand. 
le is a member of the bar associations of the city and 
‘tate, and has been admitted to all State and Federal 
ourts of the State, and is held in highest regard by the 
rethren of his profession. A son of a soldier of the 
Jnion, he became a member of the order, Sons of 
Teterans, and held the rank of captain and department 
tmmander in Massachusetts. He is a present member 
f\the Cranston Blues, a famed organization with an 
cient history. He is a Democrat in politics, but is 
tremely independent, shaping his party action in 
ccordance with his personal opinions and beliefs. 
Mr. Holbrook married (first), in 1891, Carrie Maude 
auger, they the parents of two sons: Louis Tufts and 
fenry Parsons Holbrook. He married (second) Daisy 
[, Wesley, and they are the parents of two daughters, 
fary Ruth and Edna Elsie, and of a son, John Wesley. 


DANIEL JACOBUS MAHLER—An authority in 
ermatology and manager of the D. J. Mahler Com- 
any’s College of Dermatology and Laboratory, the larg- 
st in New England, Mr. Mahler is best known among 
aose who constitute his vast army of patrons or 
earers, and he lectures in all parts of the United States, 
is reputation extending also to foreign lands. He is a 
on of Jacob Mahler, a native of Wolfstein, in the 
‘thine Palatinate (Rheinpfalz), a town of France in the 
epartment of Mt. Tonnere, forty-three miles northwest 
-om Manheim, ceded to France in 1801, restored to 
ermany in 1814. Jacob Mahler came to the United 
itates, settled at Hackensack, N. J., and died at Provi- 
nce, R. I., in April, 1890. He was twice drafted in 
e Civil War, the first time rejected on account of his 
eing near-sighted, but drafted later, but saw no service, 
eace being declared. He married Anna Elizabeth 
‘iller, daughter of Frederick and Anna Katherine 
tbe) Filier, a native of Saxony. 

Daniel J. Mahler was born in Hackensack, Bergen 
‘ounty, New Jersey, October 7, 1860, and until 1873, 
studied there under private teachers. In that year he 
me to Providence, R. I., and in 1880 began business 
nder the firm name, D. J. Mahler Company, at No. 331 
Vestminster street, later moving to No. 249% West- 
\inster street, where he began the practice of derma- 
nlogy.. During the years 1885-86-87 he pursued scien- 
fic courses of study under private tutors of Brown 
niversity. In 1900 he removed his business to No. 131 
fathewson street, and on October 18, 1902, incorporated 
3 the D. J. Mahler Corporation, under the laws of the 
tate of Maine, capital $100,000, D. J. Mahler, president. 
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Later the company purchased the estate at Nos. 3124-64 
Pawtucket avenue, East Providence, R. I., transformed 
the residence into a College of Dermatology, and built 
a commodious laboratory, where all the specialties of the 
Mahler Company are compounded. Progress has 
marked each year of Mr. Mahler’s history, and through 
his creative genius new products have been evolved 
which have won leading place in toilet preparations. He 
is a dermatologist and hair specialist of a quarter of a 
century fame, and has given exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions of his skill in the principal cities of the United 
States. His knowledge has been greatly increased 
through travel, and when freed from business care he 
finds pleasure in art and literature. He has risen to a 
strong position in the business world, and is highly re- 
garded professionally and socially. His writings, lec- 
tures, electrical devices and proprietary beautifying pre- 
parations are greatly sought after, as is his treatise 
“Conseits de Beaute.’ He is a member of Redwood 
Lodge, No. 14, Free and Accepted Masons; Providence 
Lodge, No. 14, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks; King Philip Lodge, No. 1, Improved Order of 
Red Men; and Providence Athletic Club. 

Mr. Mahler married Teodelinda Machada, born in 
the Azores, but a resident of Pawtucket since childhood. 
Children: Daniel Jason, Phyllis Maybelle, and Arthur 
Young. The family home is a beautiful one on Paw- 
tucket avenue, East Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH T. WITHEROW, one of the successful 
attorneys of Pawtucket, R. I., and a man who has 
already made a name for himself in the public life of 
this region, is a native of West Stotkbridge, Mass., 
where he was born, December 29, 1889. He is a son 
of William and Margaret (Curtin) Witherow, old and 
highly-respected residents of that place, both of whom 
were born in that part of the State. Mr. Witherow re- 
ceived the elementary portion of his education at the 
public schools of his native town until he had completed 
the grammar school courses. At about this time his 
parents removed to Pawtucket, R. I., and it was here 
that he attended the high school and prepared himself 
for college. He then entered Brown University at 
Providence, and graduated with the class of 1911, taking 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He had in the mean- 
time determined to adopt the law as a profession and, 
accordingly, matriculated at the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. After completing 
the usual four years’ course, he graduated with the class 
of 1914 and won the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Throughout his school and college years he had proved 
himself an intelligent and painstaking student, and at 
the close came to the opening of his career unusually 
well equipped both with natural gifts and a training 
that was the result of long and conscientious effort. 
Immediately after graduating from the University of 
Michigan, he came to the East and settled at Pawtucket, 
where he passed his bar examinations and established 
himself in the practice of his chosen profession. He 
opened an office at No. 18 East avenue, in this city, and 
this has remained his headquarters ever since. He has 
built up an excellent practice and has handled many 
important cases up to the present, proving himself to 
be a most capable and conscientious attorney. 

Besides his legal activity Mr. Witherow has interested 
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himself in the conduct of public affairs in the commu- 
nity, and has come to be regarded as a leader of the 
local organization of the Democratic party. In the 
year 1916 he was elected a member of the Rhode Island 
Legislature and is now serving his second term in that 
office, having been reélected in 1918. He is a member 
of the Bar Association of Pawtucket, and of the local 
branch of the Knights of Columbus. Mr. Witherow is 
unmarried. ° 


CHARLES SISSON is a scion of an ancient and 
honorable New England family founded in Rhode 
Island by Richard Sisson, who was made a freeman of 
the Colony at Portsmouth in 1653. By his wife Mary 
he had sons: James, John, and George, all of whom 
married, and from them sprang the different branches 
of the family in Rhode Island. Charles Sisson, now a 
retired manufacturer of Providence,, Rhode Island, is 
one of the descendants of Richard Sisson, whose life 
has been worthy of the best traditions of the Sisson 
name, and who, in the retirement which he has fully 
earned, reviews a life of exceptional activity and value. 
His father, Asa Sisson, was also one of the men whose 
genius made for Rhode Island a name written big in 
manufacturing annals, he being a well-known mechani- 
cal expert and builder of cotton machinery at Anthony, 
R. I, Mary A. (Peck) Sisson, wife of Asa Sisson, and 
mother of Charles Sisson, was a daughter of Perez 
Peck’ a builder of cotton machinery, and a prominent 
manufacturer of the Pawtucket Valley. Thus Charles 
Sisson came rightfully to his inheritance, predestined 
through heredity to become a manufacturer, and through 
native ability sure to fill commanding position. 

Charles Sisson, son of Asa and Mary A. (Peck) Sis- 
son, was born in Coventry, R. I., September 7, 1847, and 
there attended the public school. He next entered 
Friends’ School, now the Moses Brown School of Provi- 
dence, in 1862, and there remained until graduation with 
the class of 1866. He began business life as a clerk with 
the firm of Vaughan & Greene, who were then just be- 
ginning the manufacture of webbing at Hamilton, R. I. 
From this entrance into the business world in 1866 dates 
his half century of active business life, seventeen of the 
first years of that period having been spent with 
Vaughan & Greene, and their successors, The Hamilton 
Web Company. In 1883 Mr. Sisson resigned his posi- 
tion with the last-named company and removed to 
Providence. That same year, 1883, he formed a part- 
nership with Oscar A. Steere and under the firm name, 
The Hope Webbing Company, started a ten-loom mill 
on Sprague street, Providence, for the manufacture of 
narrow woven fabrics of cotton, wool and silk. The 
partners were both practical mill men, and not un- 
familiar with each other, they having been associated 
with the firm, Vaughan & Greene, Mr. Steere in the 
manufacturing, Mr. Sisson in the managerial depart- 
ment of the operations of that firm. Each had shown 
his ability in his own department, Mr. Steere having 
demonstrated inventive genius and mechanical skill, Mr. 
Sisson having risen from clerk to general superintend- 
ent. Thus the firm was well balanced from the start, 
a condition which insured success. 


The little ten-loom business increased in importance ~ 


each year until, in 1889, The Hope Webbing Company 
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was incorporated, a large mill at Pawtucket erec 
and the business removed thereto. Further expans 
followed, and a great business developed in nar 
woven fabrics. The great mill, the largest of its ki 
in the country, was completed in 1907, and a great 
of the special machinery in use later was built from : 
signs and patents produced by Oscar A. Steere, 
was superintendent of the plant from its very beginni 
The original capitalization of the company was $100, 
but this later was increased to $1,000,000. As treasu: 
of the company from 1889 to 1909; as manager fr 
1909 to 1915, and president from 1915 to 1917, Mr. © 
son was the active mover and responsible head of 1 
company which owned and operated the largest mill 
its kind in the United States. In 1917 he retired fri 
all active participation in business life. 

His life has been a very successful one, and fri 
lowly beginning he has won his way through sh 
ability to high and honorable position. He is a mem 
of the Home Market Club of Boston, is vice-presid 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, a trustee of 1 
Moses Brown School of Providence (a school 
attended in youth), is a member of the Society 
Friends, and in politics an independent Republican. | 
is a member of the Providence Chamber of Commer 
and always actively interested in the welfare of | 
city; served the city of Providence as councilman fre 
1896 to 1905; and for one year was a member of 
Board of Aldermen. In North Kingston he was: 
member and chairman of the school board of the Toy 
Council, and for a time its president. He has ney 
sought public office, neither has he shirked any dw 
public or private, but has met squarely every demal 
made upon him, and in a public-spirited manner di 
charged every obligation of citizenship. 

Mr. Sisson married, in New York City, October 
1888, Elizabeth Davis Eyre, of Philadelphia. They a 
the parents of six children: 1. Charles P., born in 189 
is a graduate of Moses Brown School, Brown Unive 
sity, A. B., Harvard Law School, LL. B., has practic 
law since 1915, and is now third assistant solicitor 
the city of Providence; he married, June 17, 1916, Me 
garet A. Gifford, and they are the parents of a daug 
ter, Mary Eyre, born March 30, 1918. 2. Russell Ey; 
born in 1891; a graduate of Moses Brown Scho 
Brown University, A. B., and a student of the Rho 
Island School of Design, now second lieutenant in t 
Ordnance Department of the United States Army. — 
Hope, born in 1893; educated in the private and pub 
schools, and Brown University; married Charles 
Roundy, of Pawtucket, R. I., and they are the parer 
of a son, George Roundy. 4. Ruth, born in 1804; ed 
cated in the private and public schools, Brown Unive 
sity and Wellesley College, now a teacher of physic 
culture at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 5. Alice, born in 1& 
died in infancy. 6. William Eyre, born in 1898; a grad 
ate of Moses Brown School, Brown University, A. ] 
1918. 


ELMER E. MOORE, M. D.—This is an early Ne 
England name, and is found with various spellings 
the pioneer records, such as Moors, Moores, Mooe 
and Mores, also sometimes as Moore. It was identifi 
with the settlement and development of several Ne 


Charles Sisson 
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agland towns. Its Revolutionary record is an honor- 
le one, and its members have been no less worthy in 
vil life. The Moore coat-of-arms is as follows: 


Arms—Azure, on a chief indented or, three mullets 


Rest out of a ducal coronet a demi-swan rising 
‘gent, beaked proper. 

Motto—Fortis cadere, cedere non potest. (The brave 
ay fall, but cannot yield). 

@ Edmund Mooers, born about 1614, came from 
uthampton, England, to Boston, Mass., in 1638, and 
found of record in Newbury, Mass., as early as 1640, 
ith his wife Anne. He died in Newbury, June 7, 1676. 
jong his children was Jonathan, of whom further. 
(11) Jonathan Moore, son of Edmund and Anne 
ooers, was born in Newbury, Mass., April 23, 1646. 
> subscribed to the oath of allegiance in 1678, and 
her he or his son, bearing the same name, was a 
Idier in 1707. He married Constance Langhorne, and 
ong their children was Jonathan, of whom further. 


bnstance (Langhorne) Moore, was born in Newbury, 
ass., April 30, 1681, and died April 8, 1745. He mar- 
d January 17, 1714, Mary Poor, born August 12, 1602, 


(1V) Joseph Moore, son of Jonathan (2) and Mary 
Poor) Moore, was born in Newbury, Mass., February 
1715, and presumably resided in Massachusetts. 
mong the children born to Joseph and Sarah Moore 
s Daniel, of whom further. 

(V) Daniel Moore, son of Joseph and Sarah Moore, 
is born in Newbury, Mass., in January, 1734. He re- 
led in Haverhill, Mass., where he married, January 
1753, Abigail Springer, born August 28, 1720, in New- 
ty, daughter of Henry and Joanna (Pike) Springer. 
mong their children was Joshua, of whom further. 
(VI) Joshua Moore, son of Daniel and Abigail 
springer) Moore, was born in Haverhill, Mass., March 
, 1755, and he died there about 1816. He married 
brothy Moody, born April 2, 1769, in Newbury, Mass., 
ughter of Caleb and Dorothy (Sargeant) Moody. 
ong their children was James Spencer, of whom 
itther. 

(VII) James Spencer Moore, son of Joshua and 
brothy (Moody) Moore, was born in Strafford, Vt, 
ctober 23, 1805, and died in Royalton, Vt. He was 
ge of probate for Orange county in 1856-57-58, and 
aS prominent in local affairs. He married, February 
1830, Julia Ann Comstock, born February 20, 1809, 
d November 25, 1892, in Pawtucket, R. I. Children: 
hn, born June 21, 1831, died April 7, 1832; David 
omstock, of whom further; John Harris, born Aug. 
1836, died Jan. 8, 1907; Carrie Asenath, born Feb. 
, 1841, died Aug. 17, 1865, in Strafford. 

(VIII) Dr. David Comstock Moore, son of James 
vencer and Julia Ann (Comstock) Moore, was born 
‘Strafford, Vt., May 15, 1834, died in South Royalton, 
t. October 9, 1876, and his remains were interred in 
afford. He pursued a course of study in medicine, 
id after his graduation settled in Sherburne, Vt., and 
gaged in active practice. In 1862 he removed to South 
alton, where he was successful in the practice of 
profession, and was also interested in a drug store. 
served during a portion of the Civil War as surgeon 
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with the Union forces, located at Point Lookout, Md. 
In 1872 he removed with his family to Charlestown, 
N. H., where he conducted a drug store, but later re- 
turned to South Royalton, where he spent the remainder 
of his days. He married, in 1860, at Woodstock, Vt., 
Hannah A. Esterbrook, a native of Sherburne, daugh- 
ter of Richard and Dorcas (Colton) Esterbrook. 
Shortly after the death of Dr. Moore, his widow and 
two sons, Dr. James Spencer Moore and Dr. Elmer E. 
Moore, removed to Boston, and she thereafter made her 
home with her sons. 

(IX) Dr. Elmer E. Moore, son of Dr. David Com- 
stock and Hannah A. (Esterbrook) Moore, was born in 
Hartford, Vt., October 10, 1861. He received his edu- 
cation in the public and high schools of Boston, and 
spent two years in the famous Eliot School at Jamaica 
Plains, a suburb of Boston. During the succeeding five 
years he engaged in the drug business in various parts 
of Vermont and in Boston, Mass., and later attended the 
Massachusetts School of Pharmacy. In 1883 he began 
the study of medicine, and in 1885 entered the medical 
department of the University of Vermont at Burlington, 


_after which he entered the medical department of Dart- 


mouth College, from which institution he was graduated, 
in June, 1886, with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
In the fall of the same year he located at East Provi- 
dence Center, R. I., and for twenty-seven years was 
among the most successful physicians of that sec- 
tion of the State, his practice extending largely over 
Bristol and Providence counties, as well as adjoining 
districts of Massachusetts. In 1898 Dr. Moore visited 
Europe, and pursued a course of study in the medical 
schools of Berlin, Germany, remaining there a year. 
Dr. Moore was extremely popular in his community, 
both for his genial nature and his well-known ability 
in the practice of his profession. He was a member of 
the Rhode Island Medical Society, the Providence Medi- 
cal Association, and the Providence Clinical Club, and 
he was also very popular in Masonic circles, holding 
membership in Rising Sun Lodge, No. 30, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of East Providence; Providence 
Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Coun- 
cil, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters; St. John’s Com- 
mandery, No. 1, Knights Templar; Rhode Island Con- 
sistory (thirty-second degree), and Palestine Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He 
was a member of the Newman Congregational Church 
at East Providence, and for many years prior to his 
death acted as its treasurer. He was president of the 
Men’s Club of that organization for a number of years. 
Dr. Moore married, June 28, 1897, at East Providence, 
R. I., Annie Richmond Pearse, a native of that town, 
daughter of Robert R. and Ruth Anne (Kent) Pearse 
(see Pearse and Kent). Mrs. Moore was educated in 
the public and high schools of East Providence, and 
engaged in the profession of teaching for several years 
in the public schools of her home town. She is a faith- 
ful member of the Congregational church, and highly 
esteemed in the community. Children: 1. Roger Ells- 
worth, born at East Providence, R. I., July 12, 1900; he 
received an excellent common school education, gradu- 
ated from the Hope High School, of Providence, in 
June, 1917, and in the fall of 1917 entered Brown Uni- 
versity; he is a diligent student, intensely fond of good 
books, and is particularly interested in history. 2. 
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Robert Spencer, born July 12, 1904, at the present time 
(1917) attending the Bowen Avenue Grammar School 
~ at Rumford, R. I. 3. Marjorie Kent, born March 14, 
1906, died in infancy. Dr. Elmer E. Moore passed 
away at his home, No. 280 Pleasant street, Rumford, 
East Providence, R. I., January 30, 1913, at the height 
of a promising and brilliant career. His remains were 
interred in Lakeside Cemetery, East Providence. 


(The Pearse Line). 


The Pearse family is both ancient and historic in the 
annals of England, the lineage of Richard Pearse, the 
immigrant to New England and founder of the Ameri- 
can family, being traced to the time of Galfred. In more 
recent English generations were Peter Percy, standard 
bearer of Richard III. at the battle of Bosworth Field 
(1485), and Richard Percy, the founder of Pearse Hall. 
For nearly two and a half centuries the Pearse family 
has been identified with the political, judicial and legis- 
lative history of Rhode Island and Bristol. During both 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods the name con- 
stantly recurs either in legislative or military affairs. 
Captain Nathaniel Pearse commanded an artillery com- 
pany at the burning of Bristol by the British, during 
the Revolution, and covering the period from 1757 to 
1849, different members of the family represented the 
town in the State Legislature. 

(1) Richard Pearse (name changed from Percy in 
this generation), born in England in 1590, was the 
immigrant ancestor. He was a son of Richard Percy, 
grandson of Richard Percy, the founder of Pearse Hall, 
in York, England, where he lived and died, and great- 
grandson of Peter Percy, who was standard bearer to 
Richard III. at the battle of Bosworth Field in 1485. 
Richard Pearse came to America in the ship, “Lyon,” 
from Bristol, England, his brother, Captain William 
Pearse, being master of the ship. He married, in Eng- 
land, Martha , and among their children was 
Richard, of whom further. 

(II) Richard (2) Pearse, son of Richard (1) Pearse, 
was born in England in 1615, and died at Portsmouth, 
R. I., in-1678. He was at Portsmouth as early as 1654, 
and was admitted a freeman of the colony from Ports- 
mouth. He married, in 1642, in Portsmouth, Susannah 
Wright, born in 1620. Among their children was Rich- 
ard, of whom further. 

(III) Richard (3) Pearse, son of Richard (2) Pearse, 
was born in Portsmouth, R. I., October 3, 1643, and died 
in Bristol, R. I., July 19, 1720. He was a freeman of 
the colony of Portsmouth, in May, 1663. He married 
Experience , and among their children was Rich- 
ard, of whom further. 

(IV) Richard (4) Pearse, son of Richard (3) Pearse, 
was a resident of Bristol, R. I. He married (first) 
Sarah , and (second) May 22, 1723, Susannah 
Lawton, born April 3, 1689, daughter of Isaac and Eliz- 
abeth (Tallman) Lawton. Mr. Pearse died October 
28, 1744. His widow married (second) in September, 
1746, John Burden, of Portsmouth. Among his chil- 
dren was Nathaniel, of whom further. 

(V) Nathaniel Pearse, son of Richard (4) Pearse, 
was born in Bristol, R. I., November 23, 1708, and re- 
sided in that town. He married, April 6, 1732, Mary 
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Lindsay, and among their children was Richard, 
whom further. ; 
(VI) Captain Richard (5) Pearse, son of Natha 
Pearse, was born in Bristol, R. I., January 15, 1 
and died in Rehoboth, Mass., in 1809. He marr? 
about 1760, Phebe Munro, born in Bristol, R. I., Ji 
16, 1743, daughter of Nathaniel and Mary (Jo 
Munro. Among their children was Robert, of wh’ 
further. 
(VII) Robert Pearse, son of Captain Richard | 
Pearse, was born in Bristol, R. I., July 18, 1777, < 
died in Rehoboth, Mass., January 3, 1832. He marri 
May 3, 1708, Lydia Blanding, born February 22, 17 
in Rehoboth, died December 17, 1833, daughter of W 
liam and Lydia (Ormsby) Blanding. Among th 
children was Robert Munro, of whom further. Ae 
(VIII) Robert Munro Pearse, son of Robert Peat 
was born in Rehoboth, Mass., October 27, 1803, 
died in Providence, R. I. He married Lucy Carpen! 
Blanding, born May 23, 1813, in Rehoboth, daughter | 
Christopher and Mary (Lawton) Blanding. Ame 
their children was Robert R., of whom further. —| 
(IX) Robert R. Pearse, son of Robert Munro Pear 
was born in Seekonk, Mass. (which became East Pro 
dence), December 14, 1841, and died there, Dece 
ber 4, 1900. He married, June 3, 1869, Ruth Anne Ke 
a native of East Providence, daughter of Isaac B. a 
Hannah R. (Kent) Kent. They were the parents | 
Annie Richmond Pearse, aforementioned as the wife 
Dr. Elmer E. Moore, and Mary, wife of Dr. Edw 
Gledhill, a well-known dentist of Providence. 


(The Kent Line). : | 


For two hundred and twenty-five years the Kents” 
the section of country now embraced in Rehoboth ai 
Swansea, Mass., and East Providence and Barringtc 
R. L, have been a continuous family, and one among t 
honotable and highly respected families of that sectic 
Back in Old England the Kents were an ancient fa 
their history reaching back to the year 1295, and posi 
bly earlier, but in that year they were residents of Sh 
beck. Various branches of the family had coats-¢ 
arms, many of which are of record. In this country t 
name is now numerous, and most honorably connect 
with American history. From our colleges have gra 
ated many of the name, a number have risen to | 
gubernatorial chair in different commonwealths, w 
many are represented in the learned professions. 
family, too, has been fully and ably represented in 1 
several wars of this country, a number being . 
command, 

(1) Joseph Kent appears in Dedham, Mass., in 164 
whither he came from England. Later he appear : 


Block Island, and still later was at Swansea, Mass. 
which town he was admitted an inhabitant, Dece 
15, 1673. He married, in 1663, Susanna George, af 
among their children was Samuel, of whom fartonl 

(II) Samuel Kent, son of Joseph Kent, born in 16 
married Desire Cushman, born in 1673, daughter 
Thomas and Ruth (Howland) Cushman, and gra 
daughter of John Howland and Elizabeth Tilley, 
passengers of the “Mayflower.” Their only son 
Josiah, of whom further. 


(III) Josiah Kent, son of Samuel Kent, born Sep- 
‘ember 9, 1705, married, September 4, 1730, Alethea 
ullock, born April 4, 1712, daughter of Samuel and 
nna (Salisbury) Bullock. Among their children was 
osiah, of whom further. 

(IV) Josiah (2) Kent, son of Josiah (1) Kent, was 
orn April 8, 1741. He was a patriot of the Revolution. 
e is referred to as of Rehoboth and of Rhode Island. 
e married, April 16, 1767, Elizabeth Bullock, of Reho- 
th, who died August 2, 1781. Among their children 
as Josiah, of whom further. ‘ 
(V) Josiah (3) Kent, son of Josiah (2) Kent, was 
orn in June, 1771. He married, July 5, 1795, Patty 
rown, daughter of Isaac Brown, and among their chil- 
ren was Isaac Brown, of whom further. 

(V1) Isaac Brown Kent, son of Josiah (3) Kent, was 
orn July 3, 1812, and resided in Seekonk, R. L, now 
cnown as East Providence, where he died May 8, 1885. 
de engaged in general farming, conducting his opera- 
ions on the homestead, which he inherited at his father’s 
leath, which embraced about one hundred acres, to 
vhich he added from time to time, until the estate in- 
luded over ‘two hundred acres, He was a regular 
ttendant and supporter of Newman Congregational 
thurch of East Providence. He married, April 20, 1837, 
dannah R. Kent, daughter of Alfred Kent, of Seekonk, 
sranddaughter of Joseph Kent and great-granddaugh- 
er of Samuel Kent. Among their children was Ruth 
ne, abovementioned as the wife of Robert R. Pearse. 


JOHN S. PAIGE, deceased, former manager of the 

actory stores of the firm of B. B. & R. Knight, a well- 
nown figure in mercantile and manufacturing circles 
a the city of Providence for many years, was born in 
ast Taunton, Mass., June 6, 1843, the son of John B. 
nd Susannah (Cain) Paige. The Paige coat-of-arms 
»as follows: 


Arms—Or a fesse dancettée between three martlets 
zure within a bordure engrailed or the last, charged 
ith eight bezants. 

Crest—A demi-griffin holding a ducal) coronet. 


John S. Paige’s early education was fragmentary, but 
yas supplied in later life by wide reading, close obser- 
ation and study. At the age of eighteen years he went 
0 Vermont, where he spent several years in various 
Ositions. In 1869 he came to Greene, R. I., and man- 
ged a store. In 1871 he had charge of A. & W. 
prague’s store at Quidneck, R. I. In April, 1873, Mr. 
aige came to Providence to become overseer of the 
actory stores of the firm of A. & W. Sprague. In 


ith the B. B. & R. Knight Company, and in 1876 was 
Manager and purchasing agent for the factory stores of 
is firm. The entire management of these stores, finally 
elve in number, the purchasing of all the merchandise 
ind the hiring of help were under the dirction of Mr. 
aige. He was an able executive and organizer, and it 
as largely through his efforts that the stores were suc- 
essfully developed. He was highly respected in busi- 
ess and mercantile circles, not only for his ability but 
or the strict integrity and unswerving honesty which 
haracterized all his transactions. Mr. Paige was a 
ember of the Masonic order in early life. He was a 
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Republican in political affiliation, and a member of the 
Beneficent Congregational Church of Providence for 
many years, at one time a member of the standing 
committee. He was a man of simple democratic tastes, 
essentially a home-lover. 

; Mr. Paige married (first) Hattie E. Richmond, 
daughter of Benjamin and Elizabeth Richmond, of Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., in 1866. She died in 1881. In 1883 Mr. 
Paige married (second) in Portsmouth, R. I., Anna M. 
Burrington, of Providence, daughter of the late Henry 
Hudson and Eliza M. (Wadsworth) Burrington, of 
Providence, and a member of the old Portsmouth fam- 
ily of the name. (See Burrington V). Mrs. Paige sur- 
vives her husband, and resides at No. 221 Hanover 
street, Providence. John S. Paige died at his home 
in Providence, October 17, 1913, aged seventy years, 
four months, eleven days. 


(The Burrington Line). 


The Burrington family in America dates from the 
year 1671, when the name of William Burrington, the 
immigrant ancestor and progenitor, appears for the 
first time on the records of the town of Portsmouth, 
in the Rhode Island Colony. It has been continuous in 
Rhode Island since that date, and though numerically 
small, it has played a prominent part in the life and 
affairs of the town of Portsmouth. The line herein 
under consideration is that of the late Henry Hudson 
Burrington, of Providence, a member of the early Ports- 
mouth family, and a prominent druggist in the middle 
of the past century. 

(1) William Burrington, immigrant ancestor and 
founder, was born in 1637. He settled in Portsmouth, 
R. L., where in 1671 he was admitted a freeman. On 
February 21, 1673, he bought of Henry Lake, of Dart- 
mouth, two acres in Portsmouth, and on June 14, 1697, 
he bought of William Durfee and his wife, Ann, ten 
acres. Little beyond these facts is known of his life. 
It is evident, however, that he was a man of some 
position in the community, for his daughters married 
into the Brown, Lawton and Robinson families. Wil- 
liam Burrington married Jane , who died in 
1725. He died December 3, 1720, and his will, dated 
March 12, 1725, was proved December 8, following his 
death. 

(11) Roger Burrington, son of William and Jane 
Burrington, was born in Portsmouth, R. I. In 1724 he 
became a freeman. He married, April 29, 1714, Eliz- 
abeth Sheriff, who was born November 16, 1693, and 
died in 1759, daughter of John and Jane (Havens) 
Sheriff. Roger Burrington died in 1764, and his will, 
dated September 23, 17590, was proved April 9, 1764. 
He was a very large landowner, and a man of consider- 
able wealth according to the standards of the day. He 
was prominent in the community, although he remained 
outside public life. The inventory of his estate was 
valued at £4,951, 6s. 11d. 

(III) William (2) Burrington, son of Roger and 
Elizabeth (Sheriff) Burrington, was born in Ports- 
mouth, R. I., December 18, 1731. He resided there all 
his life, following agricultural pursuits. He inherited 
from his father all the housing and lands which the 
latter owned in Portsmouth, and all his stock and 
household goods except that which was left to the 
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widow. He was charged with the payment of the 
legacies. William (2) Burrington married Sarah : 

(IV) John Burrington, son of William (2) and Sarah 
Burrington, was born in Portsmouth, R. I., September 
14, 1757, and resided there all his life, a prosperous 
farmer and well-known citizen, and for many years an 


active and prominent member of St. Paul’s Episcopal 


Church. He was married, in Portsmouth, October 24, 
1816, by Rev. John Lindsley, to Eliza P. Munro, John 
Burrington followed the sea for a short period in early 
life, and served in the War of 1812, and in 1813 and 
1815 as captain of. Portsmouth Infantry. Later in life 
he conducted a store in Portsmouth, and was postmaster 
in 1818. ee 

(V) Henry Hudson Burrington, son of John and 
Eliza P. (Munro) Burrington, was born. in Ports- 
mouth, R. I., July 20, 1817. At an early age he removed 
to Providence, where he subsequently established a drug 
business. Mr. Burrington was located on North Main 
street for thirty-five years, during which time he be- 
came one of the best known druggists in the city of 
Providence. He held office as city councilman for one 
term, as alderman two terms, and served on the school 
committee about twenty years. 

Mr. Burrington married Eliza Mott Wadsworth, 
daughter of the late Dr. John A. Wadsworth, of Provi- 
dence, and Elizabeth (Mott) Wadsworth, of Ports- 
mouth, R. I. Mr. Burrington received his first training 
in the drug business under Dr. Wadsworth. He later 
purchased the drug store of Dr. Wadsworth, who from 
that time until his death devoted his time solely to his 
large practice. Dr. Wadsworth was a talented physician 
and surgeon and a deep student of many branches of 
medical science. He introduced many new methods 
which proved signally successful, Mr. Burrington was 
for many years a member of Grace Church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burrington were the parents of two children: 1. 
Anna M., who became the wife of the late John S. Paige, 
mentioned above. 2. Bianca Burrington. Henry Hud- 
son Burrington died at his home in Providence, R. I, 
October 19, 1884. 


GEORGE MINOT BAILEY, M. D—It was in 
the year 1890 that Dr. Bailey, then a youth of eigh- 
teen, came to Providence, R. I., a locality from which 
his maternal ancestors, the Streeters, had taken their 
departure from New Hampshire two centuries before. 
He is a son of George Minot (1) and Philinda 
(Streeter) Bailey, both the Baileys and Streeters 
early New England families, finally settling in New 
Hampshire. George Minot (1) Bailey died at Lis- 
bon, N. H., six weeks before the birth of his son and 
namesake, his widow yet surviving him (1918), and 
resides in Denver, Colo. George Minot (2) Bailey 
was born at Lisbon, N. H., June 26, 1872. The Street- 
ers, the mother’s family, had taken up a Government 
grant of land in that region, and being usually farm- 
ers much of this land remained in the family name. 
A school near Lisbon was known as the Streeter 
school, and there the lad received his first instruction. 
He completed the courses of that school, going thence 
to Dow Academy, a preparatory, but he was obliged 
to leave during his senior year. He spent a short time 
at Dartmouth College, taking the classical course, 
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. profession not lacking in able men, and with that pos} 


then changed his plans, left college, came to Prov) 
dence, R. I., and spent four years as a drug cle 
this being in accordance with the plan he had forme) 
to become a physician. During those years he red 
medicine all the time he could spare, carefully wate!) 
ing his finances in order that the necessary fun: 
might be forthcoming when needed. In 1804 1} 
entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Ba 
timore, Md., there pursued a four years’ course, ar) 
in 1898 was graduated M. D. During six months ¢ 
this term he was interne in the City Hospital, Balt. 
more. He began practice in Providence, R. I., Ju 
I, 1898, and as general physician and surgeon he 
won high and honorable standing during the twen; 
years which have since intervened. His practice | 
very large and is conducted from his office, No. 2:) 
Howard building. His success is a distinct person 
triumph, as he completely exhausted his resources © 
accomplishing his professional education, and wé 
almost penniless when beginning practice in Prov) 
dence. Without the advantages of wealth, position ¢) 
influence, he has won his way to high position in’ 


tion has come the material reward which accompanié 
professional success. A student always, Dr. Baile 
uncovered in his life a ready taste for the intricaci¢ 
of the law, and in the midst of the duties of a-suc 
cessful physician he has found time to complete a fu) 
course of legal study at Lincoln-Jefferson Universit; 
and in 1910 was awarded the degree of LL. B. 
is a member of the Rhode Island Medical Legs| 
Society, and is a Republican in politics. 

Dr. Bailey married, October 31, 1900, Louise Rus 
sell, of Saugerties, N. Y., and they are the parents o/ 
a daughter, Mildred Russell, born November 15, 190% 


THE L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER COM) 
PANY—This business was established in a small way 
at Mineral Springs, R. I., but that small plant wa 
an abattoir in which every part of an animal wa 
converted into a merchantable product. The founder 
Lucius B. Darling, thoroughly understood his busi! 
ness, and as he prospered enlarged the plant. As jj) 
grew a perfect system. of operation grew apace, an_ 
waste was absolutely eliminated; methods fully tester 
and proven were introduced for handling the product! 
of the plant, several of which were entirely new. The 
marketable meat was sold to dealers, lard was ren) 
dered, tripe prepared, refuse converted in fertilize) 
and everything made to contribute its share to thi 
gross income. The manufacture of fertilizer proved 
more profitable than the other products, and after ¢ 
few years that became the sole business. In 1872 
Lucius B. Darling admitted his brother, Lyman M 
Darling, to a partnership, trading as L. B. Darling 
& Company. In 1881 the two sons of the founder 
Ira C, and Lucius B. (2) Darling, were admitted, anc 
the same year a branch house was established in Chit 
cago, Ill., under the firm name of the Ira C. Darling 
Company. This branch was established for the vari 
ous kinds of rendering, slaughter house and marke 
refuse. In 1891 Ira C. Darling died, and the business 
in Chicago was then incorporated as Darling & Com 
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any, and has since passed to other stockholders. 
he Pawtucket business was incorporated in March, 
884, as the L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, the 
lant now being very extensive. Later the company 
is absorbed by the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, that corporation in 1903 selling out to the 
consolidated Rendering Company, a Boston corpora- 
ion which has operated the plant as a branch of their 
Boston business. Tallow rendering in the varied 
branches, the manufacture of oils and the base of oleo, 
‘ertilizers, and poultry foods, now constitute the pro- 
jucts, the company also being heavy buyers of hides, 
kins, wool and fur of small animals. During the 
toal shortage, in the winter of 1917-18, the plant was 
ulowed to operate without coal restriction. 


FRANK R. AMES—During all the changes of 
name and ownership through which the L. B. Darling 
ee ke Company has passed during the past thirty 
rears, Frank R. Ames, the present manager, has been 
\ssociated with the plant, although until 1900 his con- 
ection was as a salesman in Providence, and “on the 
oad.” He is a son of Robert N. and Rosamond A. 
Luther) Ames, his father a sea captain all his life, 
vhich terminated in a collision off Cape Cod, a blind- 
ig snowstorm preventing the colliding vessels from 
eeing or hearing each other. The body of Captain 
mes was recovered, and he was laid beside his wife 
ia Warren, R. I. 

‘Frank R. Ames was born in Warren, R. I., Febru- 
Ty 23, 1857, and there attended public schools until 
870, when he became clerk in the bookstore of the 
rillinghast & Mason Company, in Providence. He 
emained four years with that company, then until 
888 he was employed in'a market in Providence, but 
ad greatly added to his educational equipment dur- 
ag those years by study and reading. His next posi- 
ton was with the L, B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
s salesman, until the year 1900, From that time until 
ne death of L. M. Darling, in 1902, Mr. Ames was 
ssistant in the management of the plant, and the 
ame year was appointed manager, his present posi- 
ion. He is a past master of Union Lodge, No. 10, 
ree and Accepted Masons, of Pawtucket, holding 
ne office at the time the lodge celebrated its one- 
undredth anniversary; is a member of Pawtucket 
thapter, Royal Arch Masons, and Holy Sepulchre 
‘ommandery, Knights Templar. | 

Mr. Ames married, August 14, 1892, Annie J. For- 
th, born in Hartford, Conn., where her parents died 
then she was very young. Mr. and Mrs. Ames are 
Frank R, (2) Ames, who served 
uring the great World War as personal adjutant, 
tationed at Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J.; and of a 
aughter, Helaine Ames, residing with her parents. 


P. WILLIAM GEARY—In i912, when Boston 
Jniversity Law School conferred upon him the degree 
f LL. B., Mr. Geary experienced that satisfaction 
‘hich comes with the attainment of a hope long antic- 
sated, and an ambition realized. Upon the conferring 
f that degree he returned to Providence, and in the 
ity of his birth has since continuously and success- 
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fully practised his profession. He is a son of John F., 
and Johanna (Hayes) Geary, both residents of Provi- 
dence, his father now and for thirty-seven years con- 
nected with the city highway department. 

P. William Geary was born in Providence, R. L., 
March 31, 1887. After completing public grammar 
school courses, he attended La Salle Academy, until 
graduation in 1905, going thence to Boston University 
Law School, whence he was graduated LL. B., class 
of 1912. He was admitted to the Rhode Island bar 
in October, 1911, and has since devoted himself to the 
practice of law, being junior member of the firm, 
Murphy, Hagan & Geary, No. 917 Turk’s Head build- 
ing. He is a member of the Legal Advisory Board, 
special attorney for soldiers and sailors, and repre- 
sentative of the Alien Property Commissioner for 
the Rhode Island district in the Government service. 
He is secretary of the American Citizenship Cam- 
paign Committee. He is a member of the United 
States Supreme Court, the Rhode Island State and 
Providence Law associations, Boston University Law 
School Alumni, La Salle Alumni, ex-chancellor of the 
Knights of Columbus, member of the Catholic Club, 
Columbus Club, The Masters’ Club of Boston, Oak- 
land Villa Association, Holy Name Society, and in 
politics is a Democrat. His college fraternity is Phi 
Delta Phi. 


GEORGE R. SAUNDERS—Now living retired in 
the city of Providence, R. I., after twenty-eight years’ 
continuous service with the Providence Line of steam- 
boats, Mr. Saunders reviews a most interesting life 
history which began in the year 1845 at East Boston, 
Mass. Not only is his personal history one of inter- 
est, but in its collateral and direct branches his family 
history touches many of the prominent happenings and 
families of New England early days, even to the May- 
flower Pilgrims, John and Priscilla Alden. He is a 
son of William Pratt Saunders, born in Boston, Mass., 
one of a family of sixteen sons and daughters. An- 
other ancestor was Thomas Worthley, born in Bed- 
fordshire, England, in 1691, who landed in Salem, 
Mass., in 1705, and at an early age was married in 
Worcester, Mass. He later moved to New Hamp- 
shire, and in 1751 became the third settler in the town 
of Weare, his farm which he wrested from the forest 
being in the neighborhood of the “Cold Spring,” 
between Weare and Old Mill village. There he passed 
the remainder of his wonderful life, which was ex- 
tended beyond the century mark, one hundred and 
eight being the years of his life. 

George R. Saunders was born in East Boston, 
Mass., October 28, 1845, and there was educated in the 
public schools. Although below legal age, he man- 
aged to enlist during the Civil War as a private of 
Company E. Sixtieth Regiment, Massachusetts In- 
fantry, and saw service in the West, guarding prop- 
erty at Indianapolis and elsewhere. After the war he 
returned to East Boston and was variously engaged 
there until 1874, when he made Providence, R. I., his 
home, and there has ever since resided. His first 
employment in Providence was with the Providence 
Tool Company, as inspector, his work the inspection 
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of rifles, the company then being engaged on a large 
contract for the Turkish Government. The next 
five years were spent in the service of the police de- 
partment of the city as patrolman, that post being 
resigned to take a position with the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. He remained with the Pruden- 
tial two years, then began his long connection with 
the Providence Line of steamboats, first as delivery 
clerk, later as outside agent, creating business for the 
line. For twenty-eight years he continued in the serv- 
ice of the line, then retired, having been a factor in 
the wonderful development of that means of freight 
and passenger communication between Providence and 
New York City. He has always taken a deep interest 
in the Grand Army of the Republic, and is now com- 
mander of George H. Brown Post. He is a member 
of the Red Men, and of the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge of that order, and now serving on the judiciary 
committee; is an Odd Fellow, and a Knight of 
Pythias, a prominent official of both lodges in earlier 
days. Through his early Colonial ancestry he is eligi- 
ble to many societies, and both he and his wife are 
members of the Society Sons and Daughters of the 
Pilgrims. In political faith he is a Republican and in 
religious preference a Protestant. 

George R. Saunders married Elsie Owens McKee, 
born in East Boston, Mass., daughter of William 
Owen McKee, of Boston, Mass. He was born in St. 
John, the commercial metropolis of New Brunswick, 
Canada, but was a descendant of one of the oldest 
Dutch families of the Hudson-Mohawk Valley, New 
York State. ~ William O. McKee married Susanna 
Gates Ford, of Medford, Mass., who traced descent 
from John and Priscilla Alden of the “Mayflower,” and 
from the Copelands, Trowbridges and Warrens, 
famous Colonial and Revolutionary families. From 
this ancestry Mrs. Saunders derives her membership 
in the Society Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims. Mr. 
and Mrs. Saunders are the parents of a daughter, 
Maude R., wife of Charles B. Hastings, of Greene, R. I. 


HERBERT LAWRENCE, M. D., physician-in- 
chief of the Providence Emergency Hospital, and one 
of the best-known physicians of this city, is a native 
of Wakefield, Mass., where his birth occurred, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1878. He is a son of Henry and Ella (Hayes) 
Lawrence, both of whom are deceased. 

Dr. Lawrence passed his childhood and youth at his 
native town of Wakefield and, as a lad, attended the 
local public schools. He was a student at the high 
school for two years, and then entered the Mt. Her- 
mon School for Boys at Mt. Hermon, Mass., where 
he was prepared for college. Upon completing his 
studies at the latter institution, Mr. Lawrence entered 
the medical department of the University of Vermont, 
where he established a splendid record for scholarship, 
and where he studied to such good purpose that he 
was graduated with the class of 1911, taking the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. The circumstances of his 
family rendered it necessary for the young man to pay 
for his own tuition during his college career, and he 
did this by working as a medical nurse, both in general 
and private institutions. Upon receiving his degree, 
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Dr. Lawrence secured a post as physician for tl 
Massachusetts School for Feeble-Minded, and r 
mained there for two years, or until January, ror 
At that time Dr, Lawrence came to Providence, whe: 
he received his present appointment as physician-i 
chief of the Providence Emergency Hospital. He als 
carries on a large general practice and is now justl: 
regarded as among the leaders of his profession in t 
community. In religious belief Dr. Lawrence is 
Baptist and attends the Calvary Church of that deno 
ination here. In politics he is an Independent R: 
publican and, although an advocate of the gener 
principles and policies of his party, holds himself fre 
from all partisan considerations in the exercise of 
judgment in local issues and on the merits of lo 
candidates. Dr. Lawrence’s residence is situated 
No. 53 Parkis avenue, Providence, and he also mai: 
tains an office at that address. 

On October 9, 1912, Dr. Herbert Lawrence w: 
united in marriage at Wakefield, Mass., with Em 
Frances Tay, a daughter of William H. and Emi) 
Frances (Smith) Tay, old and highly-respected re 
dents of Wakefield. To Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence t 
children have been born: Ella Frances, and Mary | 


WILLIAM HENRY CAMFIELD was born : 
Greeley, Weld county, Colo., September 27, 1883, th 
son of James E. and Ellen (McGovern) Camfiel 
His father died in Colorado, in 1888. That same yez 
the family returned to Providence and there Willia: 
H. completed his public school education, graduatin 
from the Providence Classical High School in 190 
That same year he entered Brown University, an 
graduated from there in 1905 with the degree of A. Bi 
Having made the law his choice of a profession, b 
entered Harvard, whence he was graduated with th 
degree of LL. B. in the class of 1908. He was admi* 
ted to the Rhode Island bar, May 7, 1909, and at onc 
began practice, associating himself with the firm ¢ 
Gardner, Pierce & Thornley. In August, 1915, he we 
appointed temporary assistant United States attorne 
for the District of Rhode Island, serving as suc 
until April 36, 1916. On May 1, 1916, he was appointe 
a special assistant United States attorney for the Dis 
trict of Rhode Island, a position he now holds (1918 
He is a member of the Rhode Island Bar pees 
Phi Beta Kappa, the University and Catholic club: 
Church of the Holy Name, and in politics is a Denia 
crat. 

Mr. Camfield married, in New Bedford, Mass. , Apr 
17, 1917, Agnes I. Blac of that city. 
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EDWARD THAYER, JR., secretary of the Leb 
anon Mills Company—This company, one of the mos 
important industrial concerns of its kind in New Eng 
land, was established in the year 1867 by Alanso1 
Thayer and his son, Edward Thayer, who purchase 
the old mill of the R. B. Gage Company, and begat 
the manufacture of cotton yarn and knitted fabric 
there. This mill, itself an ancient one, stood on thi 
site of one still older, namely the historic Kent Mill 
which is mentioned in the act incorporating Pawtucke 
in 1828. The two Mr. Thayers had both been engages 
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n industrial enterprises. before, and both were experi- 
snced business men at the time of the founding of the 
resent concern. The father, however, had reached 
zn age when he felt that retirement was appropriate, 
and two years later, in 1869, withdrew, leaving his 
son to carry on the growing industry alone. This he 
did with a high degree of success, and the Lebanon 
Mills Company, as it was known from the start, de- 
veloped rapidly in size and importance. By 1875 the 
pusiness had doubled and Mr. Thayer admitted S. 
Eugene Wood as a partner, but in 1881 he purchased 
his interest and was once more the sole proprietor. In 
February, 1887, the mill was totally destroyed by fire, 
and the Payne building on Broad street was secured 
in which to carry on the work until a new building 
could be completed. This was soon accomplished, 
however, and the company moved into the building 
now occupied by the Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching 
Company. Mr. Thayer’s death occurred at Pawtucket, 
ey 13, 1899, and he has been succeeded in the 
management of the great enterprise he built up by his 
sons. Mrs. Thayer died December 31, 1918. The 
Idest son, S. Willard Thayer, is now president of the 
oncern which was incorporated in 1896, Alanson 
hayer, the second son, is treasurer, and Edward 
hayer, Jr., the third son, secretary. Under the capable 
management of these men, worthy successors to their 
father, the enterprise has continued to grow until it 
as reached its present great proportions. The pro- 
ucts of the mills are rubber linings, astrakans, jersey 
sloths, knitted fabrics, men’s, women’s and children’s 
at-ribbed underware, cloths for sweaters, golf vests, 
sardigans, and sweater coats. One hundred and 
seventy spring-needle knitting-machines, fifteen latch- 
eedle knitting-machines and one hundred sewing- 
nachines are now employed there. 

S. Willard Thayer, president of the Lebanon Mills 
Jompany, was born October 5, 1868, a son of Edward 
nd Emma L. (Dexter) Thayer. He has become a 
ery prominent figure in the business and industrial 
vorld of this region, and besides his presidency of this 
‘company is treasurer of the Dexter Yarn Company 
nd a director of the Pawtucket branch of the Indus- 
ial Trust Company. He is a Republican in politics, 


fason, and is a member of all the Masonic bodies in 
his region, including the Scottish Rite bodies and the 
ystic Shrine. 

Alanson Thayer is now treasurer of the Lebanon 
ills Company. He has been very active in Repub- 
an politics, and served his city on the Common Coun- 
il, He is also a prominent Free Mason, and con- 
ected with the same bodies as his brother, and is a 
jember of the Business Men’s Association and the 
Yo Kalon Club. He married, April 19, 1893, Sarah 
ataham, a daughter of George Graham, of Pawtucket, 
d they are the parents of two children: Edward 
.lanson, and Oman Graham. 

Edward Thayer, Jr., was born January 2, 1875, at 
*awtucket, and there attended in childhood the local 
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public schools. He then entered Brown University, 
where he took a three years’ course and distinguished 
himself as a student. He is now secretary ofthe Leb- 
anon Mills Company, director of the Dexter Yarn 
Company, and is prominent in the Masonic order, and 
a member of the To Kalon Club, and treasurer of the 
Nantucket Pilgrims. He married, September 5, 1906, 
Bessie L. Gelb, a daughter of Victor Gelb, of this city. 
They are the parents of one daughter, Caroline 
Louise, born September 12, 1907. 

The Thayer family is a very ancient one, and was 
founded in this country by Richard and Thomas 
Thayer, who came from Braintree, in the County of 
Essex, England, and settled in the Massachusetts Col- 
ony as early as 1630. Thomas Thayer is the direct 
ancestor of the Thayers of Pawtucket, and from that 
early date to the present, the members of the family 
have held a conspicuous place in the affairs of this 
region. 


JOHN EDWARD HURLEY, president of the 
Remington Printing Company (Remington Press), of 
No. 10 Abbott Park place, Providence, R. I., one 
of the largest and most progressive printing firms 
in New England, was born September 26, 1860, at Provi- 
dence, and attended the East Street Primary and Inter- 
mediate School and Thayer Street Grammer School. 
(On August 25, 1875, he was employed as apprentice by 
the Rhode Island Printing Company, and there learned 
the printing trade in many branches, under the late Cap- 
tain Charles C. Gray. He attended Polytechnic Night 
School on Richmond street, a night high school main- 
tained by the city of Providence, many of the graduates 
of which have made their mark in this community. He 
remained with this concern quite a few years, then 
worked on several of the local newspapers as composi- 
tor. While employed with the Providence “Journal” he, 
with Charles Howland, as editor, produced the first 
Providence “Journal Almanac,” the same being printed 
two pages at a time on an exceedingly small Hoe Stop 
Cylinder Press. In the autumn of 1893 he associated 
himself with P. S. Remington and Frank M. Mason in 
the firm of P. S. Remington & Company, at No. 153 
Dorrance street, and in the spring of the following year 
purchased a one-third interest in the concern, which 
later moved to the Hanley building on Washington 
street. The name of the firm was then changed to the 
Remington Printing Company (Remington Press) and 
was incorporated. Mr. Remington’s interest was later 
acquired by Benjamin P. Moulton, and still later Mr. 
Mason’s interest was purchased by Mr. Hurley and Mr. 
Moulton. In August, 1912, they moved to their present 
location in the Waite-Thresher building, No. 10 Abbott 
Park place, their plant covering a space of about 10,000 
square feet. 

In politics Mr. Hurley is an Independent. He repre- 
sented the First Ward of the city of Providence in the 
Common Council in 1900. He was for two terms presi- 
dent of the Master Printers’ Association of Rhode 
Island, is a past exalted ruler of Providence Lodge, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, and repre- 
sented his lodge in the National Convention of the 
order in Los Angeles, Cal., in 1915. He is a past presi- 
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dent of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
of Providence, is a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Chamber of Commerce, The Town Criers of Rhode 
Island, Hundred Acre Club and Boston City Club. He 
is a resident of Edgewood. 

John Edward Hurley was united in marriage, Sep- 
tember 28, 1892, with Ellen Louise Monahan, of Provi- 
dence, and they are the parents of one son, James Ed- 
ward Hurley, born August 21, 1893. James Edward 
Hurley was educated at the local public schools and the 
Technical High School, but before graduating from the 
latter institution, entered his father’s establishment and 
was engaged in this business when the United States 
entered the great World War. He then entered the 
United States Navy and is still connected with it. 


WILLIAM ROBERT McGUIRK, M. D.—Nearly 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since Dr. McGuirk 
began private practice in Providence, those years, 1804- 
1918, having returned him richly the honors of his, the 
oldest of professions. He has made a specialty of surgi- 
cal cases, and is considered one of the most able and 
skillful. Dr. McGuirk is a native son of Massachu- 
setts, his parents, Michael Joseph and Jane E. (Crow- 
ley) McGuirk, both born in England of Irish parents. 
Michael Joseph McGuirk has gone to his reward, his 
widow now residing in Providence with her son, Dr. 
William R. McGuirk. 

William R. McGuirk was born in Fitchburg, Mass., 
April 29, 1871. There he attended public schools 
until 1884, the family moving to Providence, R. L, 
in that year.. He completed grammar school courses 
in Providence, then entered high school, finishing 
with graduation in 1889. He then took a year’s pre- 
paratory course in medicine at Dartmouth College, 
going thence to the medical department of Columbia 
University, New York City, where he was graduated an 
M. D., class of 1892. He served as interne at the Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence, for two years, then con- 
nected with surgical out-patient department for seven 
years. He entered private practice in that city in 1894, 
and there continues, an eminent surgeon and physician. 
Since 1894 he has been identified with St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital and for the past fifteen years has been visiting 
surgeon. He is a member of the American Medical 
Association, Rhode Island Medical Society, Providence 
Medical Society, is active in these societies, and holds 
the high esteem of his professional brethren. His prac- 
tice is large and principally surgical. An active member 
of St. Michael’s Church (Roman Catholic), he was for 
years medical examiner of the Knights of Columbus, but 
the demands of his practice caused him to abandon that 
work and to resign his appointments as medical exami- 
ner for several leading life insurance companies. For 
the past two years he has been president of the Catholic 
Club, belongs to the Metacomet Golf Club, and is rated 
among the club’s golf enthusiasts. In politics he is an 
Independent. 

Dr. McGuirk married, June 12, 1907, Mary Alice Gil- 
bane, of Providence, who died October 30, 1912. His 
mother and two sisters, Ellen A. and Jane McGuirk, 
reside with him in his fine residence at No. 859 Broad 
street, Providence; a brother, Edward F., and:a sister, 
Mrs. Edward A. McCaffrey, also reside in Providence. 
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ANDREW LINTON, JR.—The name Linton, ¢ 
Lynton, as it is sometimes found to-day, is one of th 
oldest of English surnames. It belongs to that cla 
which are local in derivation, that is, the class whos 
founders adopted the name of the community in whic 
they lived as their own to distinguish themselves fror 
their fellows. There are parishes of that name in th 
counties Cambridge, Devon, Hereford, Kent and Yor 
(West Riding), and townships of the name in the coun 
ties Derby, Hereford and York (West and North Ric 
ing). No doubt all of these localities have furnishe 
their share of families by the name, and it is only con 
jectural which locality produced the line under. con 
sideration. Originally, in the early days when the nam 
was used as a personal one, it held the meaning “of Lin 
ton,’ and many representatives of the family are foun! 
in the early records of old England. From the Testi 
de Neville, sive Liber Feodorum, of the reign of Henr 
III. of England, we get the name of William de Lynto 
a prominent resident of the County of Worcester. T 
Hundred Rolls, of 1273, contain the names of Richar 
de Linton, of London, and Robert de Lynton, of th 
County Cambridge. Hugh de Linton, York county, af 
pears among the names contained in the Placita de Qu) 
Warranto, of the reign of Edward I., Laurencius d@ 
Lynton, of Lynton, was a prominent Englishman of th 
fourteenth century. The Linton family of Scotlan) 
bears arms as follows: 


Arms—Gules an eagle displayed argent; on a chie 
of the last three roses of the first. 

Crest—An eagle’s head erased, holding in the beai 
an acorn stalked and leaved, all proper. 


The family has long been a prominent one in th 
United States. Representatives were among the earlies 
colonists of the New England colonies, and in rec 
years members of the various branches of the fami 
have attained success in every industry throughout th 
United States. { 

It has been the fortune of Providence and Woon 
socket, R. I., to count among their citizens many mé 
of an unusual type,—men, who, through their own ur 
remitting labors and an admirable display of geniuy 
have risen from a small beginning in particular line 
of business to the top of the industrial life of the 
communities. The late Andrew Linton, Jr., for man 
years one of the foremost manufacturing jewelers ¢ 
Providence, R. I., and through the latter years of hy 
life identified with the interests and development of th 
town and city of Woonsocket, R. I., was a native © 
Ayr, Scotland, the son of Andrew Linton, Sr., andij 
descendant of an old and honorable Scotch-Irish famil 
His father, born in Ireland, was taken when but a youn! 
boy by his parents to Scotland, where he grew to mati 
hood, following various occupations, until, in 1842, hi 
took ship for America, and made his way to Provide ct 
R. I. Here he found employment at his trade in tt 
mills, and this work he continued throughout the re 
mainder of his life. He died at Providence, aged for 
seven years, October 18, 1861. Catherine McCann, hi 
wife, whom he wedded in Ireland, died October 18, 185 
and both are buried in the Catholic cemetery. To 
drew and Catherine (McCann) Linton were born eig! 
children, of whom one died in infancy. They wert 
1. Andrew, of further mention. 2. Thomas J., engage 
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at the present time in the jewelry business in Providence. 
4 Agnes, married Charles E. Sheridan, and died in 

ew York City. 4. Philip, engaged at Providence in 
the jewelry manufacturing business. 5. Margaret, who 
died at Providence, unmarried. 6. Catherine, married 
James E. Davis, of Providence. 7. Theodore, a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Andrew Linton, Jr., son of Andrew Linton, Sr., and 
Catherine (McCann) Linton, was born at Ayr, Scotland, 
in the year 1826. When he was still very young his par- 
ents removed to America, locating at Providence, 
R. I. Andrew Linton, Jr., received some schooling, 
but his educational advantages were somewhat limited, 
since at an early age he was apprenticed to the firm of 
Andrews & Andrews, of Providence, engravers of rolls 
for calico printing. Here he remained until his term of 
apprenticeship expired, and then, the work not proving 
congenial, he entered the employ of his brother, Thomas 
J.. who was engaged in the manufacture of jewelry. 
This work proved greatly to his liking and he deter- 
mined to some day own a business of his own; his 
native ability asserted itself, and the knowledge gained 
‘during the period in which he remained in the employ 
of his brother enabled him, in 1865, to form a partner- 
ship with another brother, Philip, under the firm name 
of P. & A. Linton. They were immediately success- 
ful, and in this occupation Mr. Linton continued until his 
death, at Woonsocket, R.. I., June 13, 1809, where he 
had removed in 1885. He is buried in the St. Charles’ 
Catholic Church Cemetery. 

Mr. Linton’s activity in the jewelry manufacturing 
business, which at that time, as in the present, was one 
of the principal industries of Rhode Island, brought him 
prominence in other lines, principally as connected with 
the church and charitable works. He was a prominent 
member of the Jewelers’ Board of Trade, was one of 
the original founders, and for some years the president 
of the St. Vincent De Paul Society in Providence. He 
was for many years a ‘trustee of St. Charles’ 
Catholic Church, a faithful member of the same, 
and greatly interested: in the works and organi- 
zation of a charitable and religious nature iden- 
tified with that institution. His nature was. genial, 


friends. Ever popular in social circles, he neverthe- 
ess found his greatest recreation from the turmoil of 
ithe business world in the quiet of his own family life. 
He was temperate in his habits, broad in view, and 
domestic in his tastes, a patriotic and public-spirited 
gentleman. 

Andrew Linton, Jr., married (first) Mary Ann Sheri- 
dan, of Montreal, Canada, who died at Providence, R. I., 
July 10, 1881. He married (second) in 1885, Mary Jane 
(Wade) Donahoe, a daughter of the late James and 
Margaret Wade, of Blackstone, Mass., and the 
widow of the late Charles Donahoe. Charles Donahoe 
as a native of Ireland, and at the age of fifteen years 
same to the United States, locating at Whitinsville, 
here he worked in the mills by day, and attended the 
aigh schools at night. 
ith a good education, and, after working at Water- 
ford and at Woonsocket, established himself in the lat- 
‘er’ community as a substantial business man. This 
decupation he followed until his death, January 13, 


‘socket. 


and his willing personality brought him hosts of 


In this way he furnished himself - 
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1876, and he is buried in St. Paul’s Cemetery, in the 
town of Blackstone. James Wade, the father of Mrs. 
Mary Jane Linton, was a native of Ireland, and came 
to America among the first Irish families in Blackstone. 
He was a member of the Catholic church of Woon- 
socket, in which vicinity the greater part of his life was 
passed, ; 
Since the death of her husband, Mrs. Linton has 
managed the affairs of her large estate, which includes 
a great amount of real estate in and around Woon- 
She has spent somé years in travel, both at 
home and’ abroad; and enjoys’ an enviable and well- 
earned reputation in Woonsocket as a business woman 
of great ability.. She is highly esteemed for her kind- 
ness and charitable nature, which has often displayed 
itself in helping those who come to her in distress. 


LAFAYETTE EDWARDS—One of the most 
prominent and influential citizens of the town of Hop- 
kinton, proprietor of the Canonchet Mill and the Union 
Twine Company at Canonchet, is Lafayette Edwards, a 
member of one of the old Rhode Island families. Mr. 
Edwards is a descendant of Phineas Edwards and his 
wife Mary, who were early résidents in this region. 
They were the parents of the following children: Mary, 
born Jan. 4, 1771, and died in 1773; Phineas, Jr., born 
March 18, 1773; Mary (2), born June 18, 1775; Phebe, 
born Aug. 9, 1777; Nathan, who is mentioned at length 
below; Sarah, born Aug. 8, 1786; Eunice, born March 
7, 1789, and Putnam Lewis, born Jan. 6, 1708. 

Major Nathan Edwards, son of Phineas and Mary 
Edwards, and great-grandfather of Lafayette Edwards, 
was born March .20, 1780. He was very active in the 
military affairs of the town of Hopkinton, and was 
prominent in the general life of the community. He 
was elected on May 12, 1806, to the Legislature and 
served in other capacities of a public character. He was 
an ensign of the First Company of Infantry at Hop- 
kinton and on May 11, 1807, was elected captain. He 
was promoted to the rank of second major of the Third 
Regiment of Militia on June 25, 1810. Major Edwards 
married Sarah Main, and they were the parents of the 
following children: Thomas J., who is mentioned be- 
low; Nathan; Elias; Sarah,. who became the wife of 
Clark Coon; Mary, who became the wife of Daniel Bab- 
cock; George; Stanton; William ‘Gibb; Phebe, who 
married. Robert Main; Phineas; and Isaac Coe. Major 
Nathan: Edwards made his home about three miles to 
the north of Hopkinton City, where he was engaged in 
farming and the manufacture ‘of hop-poles and char- 
coal. He also carried on a large mercantile business 
and was one of the most prominent citizens of the 
region, and-a- member of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church. 

Captain Thomas J. Edwards, son of Major Nathan 
and Sarah (Main) Edwards, and grandfather of Lafa- 
yette Edwards, was born in the year 1801, and died in 
1889. He made his home at Canonchet, R. I., where he 
settled about 1820,.and.engaged in the manufacture of 
spools and* bobbins, Like his father he was a promi- 
nent member of the Seventh Day Baptist Church and 
was one of the congregation at Rockville. He was also 
active in military affairs and was captain of the State 
Militia. He and his wife were the parents of the fol- 
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lowing children: James R., of whom further; Harriett, 
who became the wife of Caleb Burdick and removed to 
Pennsylvania; Asa M., who went to Pennsylvania where 
his death occurred in 1903; Lydia A., who became the 
wife of Benjamin B. Kenyon, of Palmer, Mass.; Sarah, 
who became the wife of Hazard R. Gates; Mary E., 
who became the wife of William H. Burdick, of Asha- 
way; Phebe, who married George Amos Langworthy, 
also a resident of Ashaway; Thomas R.; Nathan P.; 
and Catherine, who became the wife of Henry C. Lan- 
phear, of Westerly. 

James R. Edwards, eldest son of Captain Thomas J. 
Edwards and father of Lafayette Edwards, was born 
May 22, 1822, at Hopkinton. He was yet a small child 
when he removed with his parents to Canonchet, at 
which place he made his home up to the time of his 
death, which occurred there September 16, 1893. He 
was engaged in manufacturing at that place, and was 
exceedingly successful. For a time he followed in the 
footsteps of his father and made spools and bobbins, 
but he later entered the shoddy business, in which he 
remained for about five years or until 1867, when his 
mill and stock were destroyed by fire. It is a tribute 
to the esteem in which he was held by his fellow towns- 
men that these started to raise funds for him by sub- 
scription, without his knowledge. Mr. Edwards, how- 
ever, when he learned of this, declined to benefit by 
their efforts and paid back what had been given him. 
He was still a young man and he and his wife turned 
their attention to once more building up their mill and 
continuing in its operation. He then formed an associa- 
tion with his son Lafayette Edwards and engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton yarn. Later this association 
was dissolved and during the last ten years of his life, 
he continued in this line on his own account. James R. 
“dwards was a staunch Republican and a prominent 
member of the Rockville Seventh Day Baptist Church. 
He married in the year 1844, Emeline Kenyon, born 
April 5, 1827, a daughter of Simon and Mary (Bright- 
man) Kenyon, and they were the parents of the follow- 
ing children: Lafayette, who is mentioned at length 
below; James C., of Shannock Hill; Annie, who be- 
came the wife of Edward Langworthy and is now de- 
ceased; Mary, who became the wife of George H. Lang- 
worthy, of Westerly; Sarah, who became the wife of 
George Kenyon, of Hopkinton City; George, who re- 
sides at Canonchet; Oscar, and Osmas, who also make 
their home at that place; and Leonard, deceased, who 
died September 16, 1803. 

Lafayette Edwards, eldest son of James R. and Eme- 
line (Kenyon) Edwards, was born August 11, 1846, at 
Canonchet. As a lad he attended the local schools of 
his native place and the well-known Gate School here. 
He was still very young, however, when he abandoned 
his studies and began his business career, his first experi- 
ence in that line being as an employee of his father in 
the latter’s mill. In the year 1867, when twenty-one 
years of age, he formed a partnership with Lafayette 
Godfrey, and engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
yarns. At the time of his father’s misfortune, he pur- 
chased Mr. Godfrey’s interest, and took his father for 
partner. Later, in 1874, he built a stone mill at Canon- 
chet, where he carried on his business. His partner- 
ship with his father continued until 1882, when it was 
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dissolved, since which time he has been engaged on his 
own account. He purchased the interest of Mr. Well 
in the Newstone mill and in 1903 built a line and twin 
walk about six hundred feet long, which he has since 
operated in connection with his other plant. The Canon 
chet mill manufactures the yarn used in the manufactur 
of fish lines made in the plant of the Union Twine Com- 
pany. April 20, 1916, a fire caused by lightning com- 
pletely destroyed the plant of the Union Twine Compan 
and which plant has since been rebuilt. He has als 
become interested in other enterprises here and is now 
the most prominent figure in the business interests o 
Canonchet, his concerns being the main support of this) 
place. The fish lines manufactured in the plant of the 
Union Twine Company have a market in all parts oi 
the Western Hemisphere and the high quality and stand- 
ards maintained by Mr. Edwards have given the product 
an unimpeachable standing. Mr. Edwards has given 
much time to the public affairs of this region and has) 
served in a number of public offices here. He is a 
staunch Republican in politics and has been elected on 
the ticket of his party to the town council, upon which 
he has served for a number of terms. He has also held 
the post of assessor of taxes and has performed an in- 
valuable service to the community. Like his ancestors | 
before him, he is a member of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church of Rockville. Although his success as a manu- 
facturer has been very great, Mr. Edwards has refused’ 
to benefit selfishly by the results of his labors. He might | 
have been a very wealthy man had he so chosen, but he» 
has given so liberally to every undertaking, the aim of. 
which is the good of the community, and in private 
charities, that he may be said to have shared his for-) 
tunes with his fellow-citizens. His philanthropy and 
kindliness have won for him the respect and affection 
of all those with whom he has come in contact, and he 
occupies to-day a unique position in the community. Mr. 
Edwards has always been devoted to good horses andl 
has owned some very fine Morgan stock. Although th 
owner of four automobiles, he nevertheless prefers to 
drive a fine carriage horse, and indulges himself in this” 
pleasure to this day. a 

Lafayette Edwards married (first) Carrie Tuckesll 
daughter of John Tucker, of Carolina, R. I., of whom a 
sketch appears elsewhere in this work. He married 
(second) December 10, 1883, S. Mattie Tucker, a sister 
of his first wife, born May 22, 1860, at Carolina, and 
they are the parents of two children, as follows: Emory 
L., born October 1, 1888, and Monna Corene, born April” 
2, 1899. 


A. HERBERT ARNOLD—The family of Arnold 
is of great antiquity, having its origin among the 
ancient princes of Wales. According to a pedigree 
recorded in the College of Arms in England, they 
‘trace from Ynir, King of Gwentland, who flourished 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and was 
paternally descended from Ynir, second son of Cad- 
walader, King of the Britons. The first of the family 
to adopt a surname was Roger Arnold, a descendant 
in the twelfth generation from Ynir. From the fore- 
going source descended the two Arnold brothers, who 
came to America, and were the progenitors of the 
famous Arnold family of New England. Their line- 
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ge from Roger Arnold is through Thomas, Richard, 
Richard (2) and Thomas, the latter of whom lived for 
1 time at Melcombe Horsey, from which place he 
-emoved to Cheselbourne, settling himself on an estate 
reviously belonging to his father. He was the father 
of Thomas and William Arnold, the founder of the 
New England Arnold lines, the latter of whom was 
he progenitor of the Arnolds of Rhode Island herein 
inder consideration. The Arnold coat-of-arms is as 


follows: 
Arms—Gules a _ chevron between three 
yheons or. 
Crest—A lion rampant gules, holding in his paws a 
ozenge or. 
otto—Mihi gloria cessum. 


ermine, 


(English Pedigree). 


(1) Ynir, King of Gwentland, married Nesta, 
laughter of Jestin ap Gurgan, king of Glamorgan. 
(II) Meiric succeeded his father, and married 
Eleanor, daughter of Ednived ap Jerworth of the 
10use of Trevor. 
(III) Ynir Vichan was also King of Gwent, and 
narried Gladice, daughter of Rhys Goch ap Maenerch, 
Bird of Ystradyw, in Brecknockshire. 
“(1V) Carador ap Ynir Vichan, Lord of Gwent, 
atried Nesta, daughter and heir of Sir Rydereck le 
ros, knight. 
(V) Dyfnwall ap Carador, Lord of Gwent, married 
oyes, daughter of Hamlet ap Druce, Duke of Balla- 
on, in France. Her brother Hamlet rebuilt the cas- 
e at Abergavenny. 
(V1) Systyl ap Dyfnwall, Lord of Upper Gwent, 
arried Annest, daughter and heir of Sir Peter Rus- 
ell, knight, Lord of Kentchurch, County Hereford. 
(VII) Arthur ap Systyl married Jane, daughter of 
ein ap Moreidhec, Lord of Cantrsblyn. 
(VIII) Meiric ap Arthur married Annest, daughter 
f Craddock ap Einon ap Golhrovn. 
(1X) Qwuillim, ap Meiric, Esq., married Jane, 
aughter and co-heir of Ivor ap Syssylth, Lord of 
yhs Taly-bont. 
-(X) Arnholt ap Qwuillim, ap Meiric, Esq., married 
anet, daughter of Philip Fleming, Esq. 
(XI) Arnholt ap Arnholt Vychan, Esq., married 
ybil, daughter of Madoc ap Einon ap Thomas. 
(XII) Roger Arnold, of Llanthony, in Monmouth- 
ire, was the first of the family to adopt a surname. 
e married Joan, daughter of Thomas Gamade, 
night, Lord of Coytey. 
(XIII) Thomas Arnold, Esq., succeeded to Llan- 
qaony, and other estates in Monmouthshire; he mar- 
ied Agnes, daughter of Sir Richard Warnestead, 
ight. Children: 1. John, of Hingham, and Over, 
ied Sept. 15, 1545. 2. Richard, mentioned below. 
(XIV) Richard Arnold, son of Thomas Arnold, 
moved to Somersetshire, in the Parish of Street. 
fe married Emmote, daughter and heir of Pearce 
oung, of Damerham, Wiltshire. 
(XV) Richard (2) Arnold, eldest son and heir of 
lichard (1) Arnold, removed to Dorsetshire, and was 
ated at Bagbere, in the Parish of Middleton, other- 
ise Milton Abbas. He was lord of the Manor of 
agnere, and had estates at Alton Pancras, Buckland 
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Newton, Cheselbourne, Melcombe Horsey and other 
places in that county. He was also patron of the 
churches of Blandford and Bingham, Melcombe. His 


- manor house at Bagbere was still standing until 1870, 


when it was demolished and a farm situated on the 
site. A small part of the ancient building is incorpor- 
ated in the new house. His will was dated May 15, 
1593, and proved July 9, 1595. He desired to be buried 
“in the parishe Churche of Milton, in the Ille called 
Jesus Ille as we goe to the Tower.” He had two 
wives. 

(XVI) Thomas Arnold, second son of Richard (2) 
Arnold, is mentioned in his father’s will. He resided 
some time at Melcombe Horsey, and removed to 
Cheselbourne, locating on one of his father’s estates. 
The family register of baptisms of his children was 
preserved and brought to America. He married (first) 
Alice, daughter of John Gulley, of North Over, Par- 
ish of Tolpuddle, near Cheselbourne. Children of the 
first marriage were: 1. Thomasince. 2. Joanna, bap- 
tized Nov. 30, 1577. 3. Margery, born Aug. 30, 1581. 
4. Robert, born in 1583. 4. John, born in 1585. 5. 
William. Children of the second marriage: 6. Eliza- 
beth, born in 1596. 7. Thomas, mentioned below. 8. 
Eleanor, baptized July 31, 1606. 


(American Pedigree). 


(1) Thomas Arnold, American progenitor of the 
family herein under consideration, was born in Eng- 
land, in April, 1599, and came to the American col- 
onies in the ship “Plain Joan,” from Cheselbourne, 
County Dorset, in 1635. He settled first in Water- 
town, Mass., and was a proprietor of that town in 
1636. He was admitted a freeman, May 13, 1640. He 
later fell into disrepute with the Puritan authorities, 
and was presented at court for neglecting to have his 
children baptized, October, 1651. In 1661 Thomas 
Arnold removed to Providence, R. I., where his 
brother William had already located, and later became 
one of the leading citizens of the town. For several 
years, in 1666 and afterward, he was deputy to the 
General Assembly, and in 1672 was a member of the 
Town Council of Providence. Thomas Arnold mar- 
ried (second) Phebe, daughter of George Parkhurst, 
Sr., and his wife, Susanna. 

Many descendants of Thomas Arnold settled in the 
Shawomet Purchase, which later became the town of 
Warwick, R. I., and the, Arnold family has ranked 
among the foremost in that section of the country 
since the time of its founding. The line herein under 
consideration is that of the late James Potter Arnold, 
and A. Herbert Arnold, the former a prominent busi- 
ness man and public leader of Warwick in the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, the latter a well- 
known figure in the business and official circles of the 
city of Providence, until the time of his retirement. 

(II) Joseph Arnold, great-grandfather of A. Her- 
bert Arnold, and a lineal descendant of Thomas Arn- 
old, the founder of the family in Rhode Island, was 
a resident of Warwick, and a large land-owner there. 

(III) Nathaniel Arnold, son of Joseph Arnold, was 
a lifelong resident of Warwick. He married Mary 
Abby Potter, also a native of that town, and they 
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were the parents of nine children, among them James 
Potter Arnold, mentioned below. 

(IV) Hon. James Potter Arnold, son of Nathaniel 
and Mary Abby (Potter) Arnold, was born in the 
town of Warwick, R. I., August 6, 1820. Early in life 
he began the study of the undertaking profession 
under the late Isaac B. Aylesworth, of Anthony, R. L., 
and later established himself in this business in 
Phenix, R. I. He was highly successful, and at a later 
period founded a furniture business, which he con- 
ducted in conjunction with his undertaking establish- 
ment for nearly sixty years. Early in his career he 
became active in public affairs in Phenix, and for five 
years was a member of the Town Council. He was 
a strong Republican. For a number of years he repre- 
sented the town of Warwick in the Lower House of 
the General Assembly, by appointment of the Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island. He was one of the founders 
of the Phenix Savings Bank, and one of its directors 
from the time of its organization. He was at one time 
one of the commissioners of the Hartiord, Providence 
& Fishkill Railroad. Mr. Arnold was prominent in 
social and fraternal organizations in Warwick, and 
was the first member admitted to Washington Lodge, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, fifty-three years 
before his death. In 1888 he served as one of the 
directors of the Phenix Public Library. 

Hon. James Potter Arnold married Mary Abby 
Potter, born April 12, 1823. They were the parents of 
the following children: 1. A. Herbert, mentioned 
below. 2. John James, deceased, born Sept. 2, 1850; 
was a well-known lawyer; president and treasurer of 
the Warwick & Coventry Water Company, resident of 
Phenix. 3. Henry Curtis, deceased, born April 26, 
1852, was a resident of Phenix, R. I. 

(V) A. Herbert Arnold, son of Hon. James Potter 
and Mary Abby (Potter) Arnold, was born in the 
town of Warwick, R. I., May 9, 1848.. He was edu- 
cated in the public and private schools of the town, 
and on completing his studies began the study of the 
undertaking business under his father. In 1863, Mr. 
Arnold established himself as an undertaker and 
funeral director with his father, and met with a large 
degree of success. At a later period he decided to 
broaden the field of his business, and in 1888 opened 
an office and warerooms on Westminster street, Prov- 
idence. This venture also proved highly successful. 
To it Mr. Arnold devoted all his attention, directing 
personally its larger interests. He was a man of 
shrewd business perspicacity, an able organizer and a 
fine executive, and under his management the business 
grew to very large proportions, developing into one 
of the foremost of its kind in the city of Providence. 
He sold out his business in 1915. Mr. Arnold rose to 
a position of prominence in business circles in the 
city, and was drawn naturally into the field of politics. 
From the time of his coming to Providence he had 
taken a deep interest in civic issues, and had been 
identified with several notable movements for the bet- 
terment of conditions in the city. In politics he was a 
strong Republican. In 1895 he was nominated for 
councilman from the Eighth Ward, and was elected 
to the office, which he filled ably and well. In 1896 
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he was returned to office, and again discharged th 
duties of his incumbency so well that in 1898 he we 
honored with reélection. In the fall of 1898 he we 
elected alderman to represent the Eighth Ward, sery 
ing in this capacity for two years. After completin 
his terms in office, Mr. Arnold retired from publi 
life, and gradually withdrew from the business work 
retiring from active business in 1915. ’ | 
Mr. Arnold has long been a prominent figure i 
fraternal circles in Rhode Island. He is a member ¢ 
the Masonic order, in which he has attained to th, 
thirty-second degree. He is also a member of tk 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Howard Ey 
campment, Washington Lodge, No. 11; of Sterlir 
Lodge, Knights of Pythias; and of the New Englan 
Order of Protection. He is also well-known in cl 
life in Providence, and is a member of the West Sic 
Club, the Central Club and the Elmwood Club. 
On April 29, 1894, A. Herbert Arnold married ae 
Cora Pond, daughter of George Henry and Aroli 
Maria (Gammons) Pond, of Attleboro, Mass. M 
and Mrs, Arnold make their home in Providence. 


HENRY COOPER BAILEY—One of the mo 
conspicuous ‘figures in the development of the gre 
woolen industry of Rhode Island, and a man wk 
owed his success purely to the result of his own inte 
ligence and industry, was Henry C. Bailey, for man 
years superintendent of the Carolina Woolen Mills ; 
Carolina in this State, and a large manufacturer ; 
Hope Valley. The woolen industry here owes ii 
origin in a large measure to English enterprise, man 
men from that country having come over here in tt 
early days to establish mills in a community whid 
was obviously a growing one, and to this day som 
of the most prominent figures in this line are En; 
lishmen. Such is true in the case of Henry Coop) 
Bailey, who was born December 12, 1846, at Trov 
bridge, England. He was a son of Henry Bailey, or 
of the old-time spinners, who followed this trade 
Trowbridge, and Martha (Cooper) Bailey. The eld 
Mr. Bailey and his wife were the parents of thr 


when his father died, an occurrence which left tl 
support of the family entirely upon the mothe 
although there was a small sum which the father hi 
laid aside from his meagre wages. This was, hov 
ever, encumbered in such a way that immedia 
returns from it were impossible. It was then that tl! 
mother of this family turned her thoughts to Americ. 
where her father-in-law, Henry Bailey, had settled ¢ 
a farm at Dudley, Mass. She accordingly set sail ¢ 
the “Ocean Monarch” in the spring of 1852, and aft! 
a voyage of several weeks’ duration landed in Ne) 
York City. She at once went to Dudley, Mass., a1 
made her home with Henry Bailey. 

The childhood of Henry Cooper Bailey was thy 


limited, but where he Baer a sabe heritage ¢« 


health from his hard work on the farm. Here 1) 
grew to manhood, as did his brother, and his siste| 
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Emily, who became the wife of a Mr. Cooper, of 
Philadelphia, while his brother James is now a retired 


manufacturer of Utica, N..Y...His.mother married. 


(second) Henry Cattrell; and went to live at Burrill- 
ville, when Henry Cooper Bailey was about nine years 
of age, and. in that place he began to learn the manu- 
facturing business. His first experience was as a hand 
in a cotton mill at Harrisville, belonging to a’ Mr. 
Babbitt, but he did not remain there a great while, as 
he secured a better position in a mill belonging to Mr. 
Seagrave, at: Graniteville. At this plant wool was the 
product and here he first became acquainted with the 
business that was to occupy him for so many years. 
He worked for a time at spooling, carrying yarn and 
tending gig. He was exceedingly ambitious and indus- 
rious and soon began to attract the attention of Mr. 
ane Pierce, the superintendent of the mill, who 
dvanced him to more responsible positions. He 
emained with this concern until he had reached the 
se of seventeen years, when he left to take a posi- 
ion as dresser tender at Mechanicsville, Conn., in the 
oolen mill of S. L. and Thomas. Sayles. Some time 
ater he was) Offered the position of boss dresser in a 
ill at what was ‘then Eagleville, now Versailles, 
oc. Not content with working in one department 
f the industry, and wishing to broaden his experience 
‘o'as to enable him to take such a position as that 
of superintendent, he left this mill and went to West+ 
rly, where he entered the employ of Rowse Babcock, 
n what was called the steam mill; to learn designing. 
ere he made extremely rapid progress, and it was 
10t long before he secured a position as designer and 
issistant superintendent in another of Mr. Babcock’s 
nills at Westerly. At the death of Mr. Babcock Mr. 
3ailey left this employment and became a boss weaver 
nd designer in a mill at Potter Hill, owned by Rowse 
3abcock, Jr,,. ‘and.Albert Babcock, sons of his former 
employer. The. product of this mill was fancy cassi- 
eres and it was not long before Mr. Bailey became 
uperintendent of the plant, in which position he suc- 
reeded a Mr. ‘Holgate. » In December,’ 1876, he went 
Carolina, where he became superintendent of the 
Carolina Woolen Mill, a position which he held to 
vithin a few years of his death. Probably in no other 
ill in the’ State employing as many as one. hundred 
nd fifty operatives will the same average length of 
ervice among the. employees | be found as great as in 
he Carolina Mills, where many of them have worked 
luring their whole active life, and where the heads of 
partments have. come up from the most humble posi- 
‘ions. Indeed many families have worked, here. for 
jeveral generations. and a community of interests and 
notives quite unique has grown up here. 

Mr. Bailey retired , ‘from | active life in 1909 aad 
secame associated with his.son, Henry D. Bailey, in 
e conduct of the mill.at Hope Valley. He resided, 
4 Hope Valley until his death, which’ occurred ‘in 
ochester, N. Y., June 27, 1918. For many years Mr. 
Sailey was prominent in the religious life of the com- 
nunities where he resided, and was one of the leading 
nembers of the Free Will Baptist Church at Carolina 
mda trustee of the same. He had taken a keen inter- 


‘M: D. - She located at Hope Valley, R. I., 


-where he remained one year. 
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est in Sabbath school work and was himself a teacher, 
and his wife also has been prominent in church work. 
Mr. Bailey avoided.taking. part in public life, being 
quite without ambition for office, but he always dis- 
charged the duties of citizenship most adequately and 
conscientiously. ‘In sentiment he was a staunch mem- 
ber of the Prohibition party, though at times he acted 
with the Republican party, but in local affairs he 
always supported the. candidate and ‘issue which he 
regarded as most advantageous for the community, 
without regard to partisan consideration. He was a 
member of Pawtucket ; Lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Narragansett'Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
Council, Royal and Select Masters; Narragan- 
sett’ Commandery, Knights Templar of ‘Westerly, and 
attained the thirty-second degree in the Scottish Rite 
bodies. 

Heriry Cooper Bailey married, October 18, 1871, at 
Carolina, Ellen W. McInnis, a daughter of Duncan 
and Agnes (Black) McInnis, both of whom were 
natives of.Scotland. Mrs.. Bailey was herself born 
at. Carolina, December 26, 1849. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey the following children were born: 1. Nellie, 
born Sept. 19, 1874; was educated at the Friends’ 
School in; Providence, and. Eastman’s Business Col- 
lege at»Poughkeepsie, N. Y. She married, October 


27, 1897, Charles E. Martin, treasurer of the Rochester 
‘Optical ‘Company, and they reside in’ that city with 


their two children, Charles and Henry. 2. Viola J., 
born. July 15, 1876; received her preliminary education 
at the Friends’ School in Providence. She later 
entered the medical’ department of Cornell University, 
from which she was graduated with the degree of 
and there 
practised her profession until Oct. 14, 1903, when she 
becamé the wife of Clair S. Taylor, a prominent manu- 
facturer° of Northboro, Mass. 3. Henry Duncan, a 
sketch of whom follows. 


HENRY DUNCAN, BAILEY—Henry Duncan 
Bailey, the youngest child’ of Henry Cooper and Ellen 


‘W.' (McInnis) Bailey, was’ born March 18, 1879. He 


was. prepared for college at the Friends’ School in 
Providence, later entered Brown University, where he 
was a member of the class of 1899, and belonged to 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity.’ In 1899 he 


entered the employ of the Carolina Mills Company, 
‘and under. the direction of his father learned the 
‘woolen manufacturing business, in which capacity he 


continued until 1900, becoming superintendent of the 
Stanley Woolen Company at Uxbridge, Mass., for 
two years. In 1908 he became superintendent for W. 
J. Dickey & Son Woolen Mills at Baltimore, Md., 
He purchased the 
Woolen Mill of Youngman & Hammond at Hope 
Valley, R. I., in 1909, and at once took charge of same, 
operating under the. firm name of.Henry D. Bailey, 
producing a general line of woolen goods, which firm 
continues to date (1919). Mr. Bailey directly superin- 
tends the business in manufacture and sales. He is a 
member of Mechanics’ Lodge, No. 14, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; Niantic Encampment, No. 7; 
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a member and treasurer of the Town Republican 
Committee of Hopkinton, and a member of the School 
Committee of the town of Hopkinton. 

Mr. Bailey married, November 4, 1905, Julia Brown, 
of Rochester, Pa., a daughter of Hartford P. Brown, 
a retired contractor of that city. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey 
are the parents of a daughter, Sue T. Bailey. 


WILLIAM GAMMELL— Six generations of Gam- 
mells in New England, beginning with William (1) 
Gammell, of Boston, Mass., in 1723, down to William 
Gammell, Jr., of Providence, born March 8, 1885, have 
borne the name of William with the single exception 
in this line of the third generation which is headed by 
John Gammell who, however, had a brother William. 

William (1) Gammell was succeeded by a son, Wil- 
liam (2) Gammell, who married Anna Page, of Med- 
ford, Mass., and had two sons, John and William, both 
of whom served i in the War of the Revolution, William 
enlisting at the age of fourteen. John Gammell, the 
eldest of these two sons, enlisted in the American 
army, June 18, 1775, and after the war was over re- 
turned to Boston, where he and his wife, Margaret 
(Vrann) Gammell, were members of Federal Street 
Congregational Church. Their son, the Rev. William 
(3) Gammell, A. M., became an eminent divine of the 
Baptist church, his rare gifts as a pulpit orator attract- 
ing large congregations. He was pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church of Newport, R. I., from August, 1823, 
until his lamented death at the early age of forty-one, 
and during that time was one of the strong advocates 
for the establishment of the first public school in New- 
port, an undertaking which encountered strong opposi- 
tion. He was a trustee of Brown University, and in 
1817 received from the University the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. 

Professor William (4) Gammell, LL. D., son of Rev. 
William (3) and Mary (Slocumb) Gammell, graduate 
of Brown University, A. B., 1831, University of Roch- 
ester, LL. D., 1859, was for thirty-two years connected 
with Brown University as tutor, assistant professor and 
professor, filling the chair of Rhetoric and English 
History, 1836-51, and the chair of History and Political 
Economy (the first incumbent) 1851 until he resigned 
in 1864. After his resignation, and until his death in 
1889, he devoted himself to literature and lecturing, 
the rare ability of his honored father descending upon 
him. He was a constant contributor to the “Christian 
Review,” “The Examiner and Chronicle,’ and other 
magazines and papers, and was also an editorial and obit- 
uary writer on the “Providence Journal.” He prepared 
biographies of Roger Williams and Governor Samuel 
Ward for Sparks’ “American Biography,” published a 
“History of American Baptist Missions” and numerous 
addresses, reviews and monographs upon a variety of 
subjects, including the annual necrology list of Brown 
graduates, which he prepared for more than thirty 
years. Some of his eloquent addresses before literary 
and learned societies have been preserved in print, and 
the records of Providence Athaneaum teem with his 
deeds, he having been president of that body from 1870 
until his death. He was president of the Rhode Island 
Bible Society; first vice-president of Rhode Island His- 
torical Society; corresponding member of the Massa- 
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_the feminine suffix ster, applied to the same calling 


chusetts Historical Society and held official relation wi 
several financial and charitable institutions of Provi- 
dence. In 1870 he was elected a Fellow of Brown Uni 
versity, and many honors were conferred upon this 
distinguished adopted son of Rhode Island. 
Professor Gammell married (first) Elizabeth A 
Whipple, Oct., 1838, who died Nov., 1839, daughter of 
Hon. John Whipple. He married (second), in Sept. 
1851, Elizabeth Amory Ives, daughter of Robert H. and 
Harriet (Bowen) Ives. Professor William and Eliza. 
beth Amory (Ives) Gammell were the parents of thr é 
sons and three daughters: 1. Robert Ives, Browr 
University, A. B., 1872, A. M., 1875; manufacturer and 
financier, was president of Providence National Bank: 
died Jan. 8, 1915. 2. Elizabeth Hope. 3. William (5) 
of further mention. 4. Arthur Emory, died in Marchj 
1887, aged twenty-five years. 5. Harriet Ives. 6. Helen 
Louise. 4 
William (5) Gammell, second son of Professor Wil- 
liam (4) Gammell and his second wife, Elizabet 
Amory (Ives) Gammell, was born in Providence, Ma 
20, 1857. He is a graduate of Brown University, A. 
1878, and like his older brother he chose a business 
rather than a professional career, although heredity 
would have sanctioned the latter. After he passe 
through the grades of preliminary service of two year 
business training, he became identified with the Berk 
ley Land Company in 1881, and as the years passed h 
increased his activities and responsibilities until reach 
ing his present secure position in the business life o 
the city. He is president of the Berkley Company; 
president, treasurer and director of the Beverly Land 
Company; president and director of the Providene 
National Bank; president and director of the Hop 
Company; trustee of the Providence Institute for Say 
ings; trustee of Brown University and Butler Hospital 
member of the firm of Brown & Ives and Sturges 
Gammell, and connected with many other business in 
terests. He is a member of Psi Upsilon fraternity 
University, Hope, Agawam, Squantum, and other club: 
of Providence, the University and Garden City Gol 
clubs of New York, Newport Golf Club, Newpot 
Reading Room Club and many others. j 
Mr. Gammell married, February 20, 1884, Bessie 
Gardner Bowen, and they are the parents of three sons, 
all of whom are officers with the American Expediti 
ary Force in France. William (6), born March 8) 
1885, major of the Three Hundred. and Second Fiel 
Artillery; Arthur E., born Sept. 5, 1888, captain of th 
Three Hundred and Fifth Field Artillery; R. H. Ive 
born Jan. 7, 1893, first lieutenant of infantry, servin 
with the intelligence department. s 


JOHN GODDARD WEAVER, JR.—The surnam 
Weaver is of early English origin of the occupative 
class, signifying literally “the weaver.” Webster, wit 


had much wider popularity, however, and is found with’ 
much greater frequency in early registers. 
Arms—Barry of four, argent and sable, a chief 
the last a garb or. 
Crest—A ram’s head erased, argent armed or.’ 
The Weaver family in America dates from the yeat) 
1655, when Sergeant Clement Weaver, Sr., so-called to) 
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listinguish him from his son, Clement Weaver, Jr., 
settled in Newport, R. I., and became a freeman there. 
de subsequently rose to prominence in Colonial affairs, 
ind was chosen deputy to the General Court, in 1678. 
*rom this date to the present day his descendants played 
1 corispicuous and important part in the civic, political 
ind business life of Newport, and have ranked among 
he foremost families of the city. Among the most 
jistinguished figures in public and mercantile life in 
Newport in the nineteenth century were the late Hon. 
Benjamin Weaver and his sons, Hon. Joseph Briggs 
Weaver, and Hon. John Goddard Weaver. 

(1) Clement Weaver, founder and immigrant an- 
estor, is first of record in Newport in 1665, when his 
lame appears on a list of freemen. On June 7, 1671, 
ie served as juryman. In 1678 he was chosen deputy to 
he Rhode Island General Assembly. In 1680 he deeded 
0 his son, Clement Weaver, of East Greenwich, eighty 
icres there, and on February 13, 1682, sold George 

aughan, of Newport, ten acres in East Greenwich. 

e married Mary Freeborn, who was born in 1627, 
aughter of William and Mary Freeborn. He is called 
Sergeant Clement Weaver, Sr., in the records of New- 
ort to distinguish him from his son, Clement, Jr. This 
yould seem to indicate that he held a military office. 
(11) Thomas Weaver, son of Clement and Mary 
Freeborn) Weaver, was a resident of Newport and 
fiddletown, R. I. On December 3, 1684, he had ten 
cres of land laid out to him in East Greenwich. In 
6-1710-15-21-22-23 he served as deputy to the Gen- 
ral Assembly. On February 18, 1702, he was one of 
1e proprietors of the common lands. He married 
ary — , and died in 1753. 

(III) Benjamin Weaver, son of Thomas and Mary 
feaver, was a resident of Newport and Middletown, 
. I. He received from his father’s estate, “certain 
nd in Middletown, and buildings where he liveth.” 
[le was a prosperous farmer, and like many of the 
eriod a slave owner. Benjamin Weaver married 
annah , who died in 1763. He died in 1754, 
d his will, dated August 17, 1752, was proved Sep- 
mber 16, 1754. 

(1V) Thomas (2) Weaver, son of Benjamin and 
fannah Weaver, was born May 1, 1718. He married 
uth Ann Bailey, and resided in Middletown, R. L, 
l his life. He died in 1802. 

(V) Perry Weaver, son of Thomas (2) and Ruth 
nn (Bailey) Weaver, was born in Middletown, R. I., 
d resided there during the early part of his life. He 
arried Catherine Goddard, who was born April 20, 
57, and died March 24, 1816. In 1780 Perry Weaver 
moved to Newport, where he died, June 27, 1827. 
(VI) Benjamin (2) Weaver, son of Perry and Cath- 
ine (Goddard) Weaver, was born March 4, 1781, in 
ewport, R. I., and was educated in the schools of the 
y. He subsequently rose to prominence in business 
d public life in the city, and for many years was 
e of its foremost citizens. He was elected to the 
ode Island General Assembly in 1819. ‘In 1837-43, 
t. Weaver was elected to the Rhode Island Senate, 
d again in 1845-46 filled the office. He held various 
1er offices, and in 1834 was a delegate to the Con- 
tutional Convention. In 1844 he was a presidential 
ector. For many years he was a member of the New- 
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port Artillery Company. Benjamin Weaver married 
Hannah Spooner Briggs, who was born in January, 
1783, and died October 9, 1847, daughter of Joseph 
Briggs, of Newport. 

(VII) John Goddard Weaver, son of Benjamin (2) 
and Hannah Spooner (Briggs) Weaver, was born in 
Newport, R. I., November 25, 1812. He received his 
elementary education in the schools of Newport, later 
attending the Friends’ School at Providence. On com- 
pleting his studies he became connected in business 
with his father, the late Benjamin Weaver, and learned 
the hatter’s trade, which he followed for a short period. 
Failing health forced him to abandon this line of work, 
however, and to seek an occupation less confining. 
Shortly afterwards he established himself in the livery 
business on a small scale in Newport. He was highly 
successful in this venture, and rapidly developed the 
business into one of the largest of its kind in the city, 
engaging in other lines of work in conjunction with 
it. For more than twelve years he was one of the 
proprietors of the Providence Stage and Mail Line. In 
1843 Mr. Weaver, in association with Abram Potter, 
engaged in the hotel business, conducting the “Belle- 
vue House” on Catherine street for a year. He was 
highly successful, and finding the “Bellevue House” too 
small to meet the demands of his growing patronage, 
Mr. Weaver, in 1844, with a company of Newport busi- 
ness men, erected the original “Ocean House,” which 
was destroyed by fire on August 3, 1845. The place 
was immediately rebuilt, on a larger and more sump- 
tuous scale; and in 1846 was completed and opened. 
For more than fifty years the “Ocean House” was the 
leading hotel in Newport. Its location, in the heart of 
the fashionable residence district, drew to it a very 
high class patronage. Mr. Weaver was the genial, 
affable, courteous host, lavish in his hospitality. A man 
with a genius for friendship, he was known throughout 
the East, and among the thousands who made the old 
“Ocean House” their summer home, hundreds remained 
his life-long friends. This famous old hostelry was 
destroyed by fire on September 9, 1808. 

John G. Weaver for two decades was active in the 
public and political life of Newport. He was a member 
of the Board of Aldermen and the Common Council 
from the incorporation of Newport as a city. On the 
death of the old Whig party, of which he had been 
a staunch member, he allied himself with the Repub- 
lican party, and was active in its formation, and in its 
councils. until the time of his death. In 1863-64 he was 
a representative from Newport in the Rhode Island 
State Assembly, serving ably and well in the Lower 
House. The welfare and advancement of the city were 
always in his heart, and he was prominently identified 
with all notable movements toward this end through- 
out his public career. Through the nature of his busi- 
ness he was one of the best known men in the city, 
but he was also one of the most highly respected and 
best loved. In early life he was a member of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows. 

In 1832 Mr. Weaver married Susan Bliven, daughter 
of Ray and Susan (James) Bliven, of Newport. ‘They 
were the parents of the following children: 1. Benja- 
min, who was associated with his father in the hotel 
business; a member of the First Rhode Island Cavalry, 
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in the Civil War; died in New York, November 26, 
1863. 2. Joseph Briggs, was a member of the firm of 
Kerner & Weaver, proprietors of the Everett House, 
New York; he died in New York City, unmarried, 
April 9, 1882. 3. Marian Jones, died at the age of six- 
teen years. 4. Susan, died in infancy. 5. John God- 
dard, Jr., mentioned below. 6. Susan James, unmarried, 
deceased. 7. Hannah Briggs, died unmarried, in 1894. 
The mother of these children died in Newport, Novem- 
ber 10, 1889. For many years Mr. Weaver, who was a 
Unitarian in religious belief, was president of the board 
of trustees of the Channing Memorial Church at New- 
port. John Goddard Weaver died at his home in New- 
port, August 10, 1892. 

(VIII) John Goddard Weaver, Jr., son of John God- 
dard and Susan (Bliven) Weaver, was born in New- 
port, R. I., October 2, 1842, He was educated in the 
schools of the city, and on completing his studies became 
associated with his father in the management of the 
“Ocean House.” He later became the proprietor of the 
“Everett House,” in New York City, and for many years 
was well known in business and hotel circles in that city. 
He was an able business man, and was highly success- 
ful in his business career. 

In 1865 Mr. Weaver married Wealthy More Town- 
send, daughter of the late Edmund J. Townsend, and 
member of a family long established and prominent in 
Newport life and affairs. Extended mention of the 
Townsend family is made in the article on the late 
Amasa Manton Chace, whose wife, Mrs. Sarah Hull 
(Townsend) Chace, was a daughter of Edmund J. 
Townsend, and sister of Mrs. Weaver. Mr. and Mrs. 
Weaver were the parents of one son, Benjamin, men- 
tioned below. Mrs. Weaver survives her husband and 
resides at No. 12 Redwood street, Newport. She is 
well known in social circles in the city, and has been 
prominently identified with many charitable efforts. 
John Goddard Weaver, Jr., died at his home in New 
York City, February 7, 1804. 

(IX) Benjamin Weaver, the son of John Goddard, 
Jr. and Wealthy More (Townsend) Weaver, was born 
in Newport, R. I., May 3, 1866, and died there Novem- 
ber 9, 1915. He was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity in the class of 1880. The following tribute to his 
memory is taken from the “Harvard Graduate Maga- 
zine,” of March, 1916: 


In college he was a member of the Institute, D. R. 
E., Hasty Pudding, “Zeta Psi,” and Art clubs; he also 
played on the freshman ball team. His star parts in 
the Hasty Pudding theatricals will long be remem- 
bered, and the songs sung therein by him have become 
classics, After graduation he was associated with his 
father in the hotel business in Newport and New York. 
Upon his father’s death in 1894 he sold his interest in 
New York, and in 1906 his hotel property in Newport. 
He then engaged in farming until 1902. After travel- 
ing to some extent he became treasurer of the George 
A. Weaver Company, in 1907, and until 1913 was en- 
gaged in the agricultural hardware business. After 
April, 1913, he was in the real estate and insurance 
business, as a member of the firm of Andrews & 
Weaver. He married, November 30, 1892, Eleanor 
Whipple, who survives him with one child, Eleanor 
Swann, born October 23, 1897. 

“Benny” Weaver was one of the best known men in 
his class and at all class reunions could be counted on 
for a humorous song or story. Genial and witty, at 
the same time quiet and retiring, a vein of deep ser- 
iousness lay frequently beneath his jester’s air. No 
one can fill exactly his place at our reunions. 
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COLONEL JAMES MONROE INGALLS, one) 
of the foremost authorities in the United States in the) 
science of ballistics, was born in Sutton, Vt., the son 
of James and Mary (Cass) Ingalls, and is a lineall 
descendant of Edmund Ingalls,-founder of the family) 
in America. Edmund Ingalls, immigrant ancestor, was a 
native of England, where the family has been estab- 
lished for several centuries. The name of Ingalls is 
of Scandinavian origin, and was introduced into Eng~ 
land by Scandinavian pirates in their raids on the east 
coast of early Britain. The most ancient families of the 
name have been seated in Lincolnshire from medieval 
times. The name Ingalls signifies literally “by the 
power of Thor.” The Domesday Book records a Baron 
Ingald, a tenant of William the Conqueror, at Ressbi 
and Elvestone, Leicestershire, 1080. The family first 
appears in American Colonial records in the year 1629) 
when Edmund Ingalls came to New England, a member 
of Governor Endicott’s company, and was the first 
settler of Lynn, Mass. ; 


Massachusetts, and at the age of eighteen went to Mad- 
ison, Wis., where for a time he was a teacher in the 
high school. From 1860 to 1863 he was instructor of 
mathematics in the Evansville Seminary, Wisconsin. He 
enlisted, January 2, 1864, in Company A, Second Bat 
talion, Sixteenth Infantry. On May 21, 1865, he was 
commissioned second and first lieutenants, both com- 
missions having the same date. On April 17, 1869, he 
was transferred to the Second Infantry, and on January, 
I, 1871, to the First Artillery, of which he was com 
missioned captain, July 1, 1880. On June 1, 1877, he 
was commissioned major, and on October 28, 1899 trans- 
ferred to the Fifth Artillery. On October 5, 1900, 


which rank he retired, on January 25, 1901, havi 
reached the retiring age of sixty-four years. By Act 
of April 23, 1904, he was advanced to the rank of col- 
onel. Colonel Ingalls served gallantly through the last 
year of the Civil War, participating in the Atlanta cam> 
paign. On the conclusion of peace he was assigned to 
reconstruction duty in the South, until January 1, 1871 
In 1882 he founded the department of ballistics at the 
United States Artillery School at Fort Monroe, and 
was principal instructor in that science until the out 
break of the Spanish American War, in 1808, when the 
school was suspended. Colonel Ingalls was the author 
in 1883-85-86 of “Exterior Ballistics.” In 1885 he wroté 
“Ballistic Machines,” in 1890-91 his “Handbook of 
Problems in Exterior Ballistics,” “Interior Ballistics,” 
1894, 1911; “Ballistic Tables,” 1891, 1900, “Ballistics for 
the Instruction of Artillery Gunners,” 1893. He was tht 
author also of extensive articles on gunnery, gunpowder, 
etc., and as an eminent authority in this field was asked) 
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Universal Encyclopedia,” in 1894. He also wrote th 
article “Ballistics” for the “New International Ency- 
clopedia,” second edition, 1915. 

On July 209, 1860, Colonel Ingalls married Eliza 
Niles, of Windsor, Wis. He married (second) Harrie 
Elizabeth Thurston, daughter of Hon. Benjamin Bab- 
cock and Frances E. (Deshon) Thurston, of New 
London, Conn., July 17, 1877. (See Thurston VII). — 
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Colonel Ingalls resides in Providence, R. I. He is 
ell known in club and military circles in Rhode Island. 
e is a member of the Loyal Legion, of the Order of 
oreign Wars; and of the University, Chess and Rhode 
Jand Churchman’s clubs of Providence, and the Offi- 
rs’ clubs at Fort Monroe, Va., and Governor’s Island, 
ay. 
(The Thurston Line). 


The Thurston family in Rhode Island dates from 
ie second decade of the colony’s history. Edward 
hurston, in 1647, founded in Rhode Island a family 
hich has ramified strongly and has produced in suc- 
sssive generations to the present date many men of 
ide reputation in professional and civic life. The 
ae herein under consideration, that of the late Hon. 
sremiah Thurston, 1768-1830, Hon. Benjamin Babcock 
hurston, 1804-18—, Benjamin F. Thurston, 1829-1890, 
id John Deshon Thurston, 1842-1909, has been repre- 
nted in public and legal affairs in Rhode Island, by 
ur of the most talented and brilliant men of the period 
=a century and a half, which their lives covered. The 
hurston family coat-of-arms is as follows: 
Arms—Sabld a chevron between three bugle-horns 
ringed or. 

Crest—Out of a plume of five ostrich feathers a demi- 


iffin segreant. 
Motto—Thrust on. 


(1) Edward Thurston, the founder of the family in 
erica, is first of record in Rhode Island in the year 
47. It-is possible that he was there before that date, 
least long enough to attend to the preliminaries of 
marriage to Elizabeth Mott, daughter of Adam 
ott, who came from Cambridge, England, with his 
fe and several children, in the ship “Defence,” in 
ly, 1634. Elizabeth Mott, born in 1629, married Ed- 
rd Thurston, and the stones of Elizabeth and their 
s, Daniel, Samuel, and others, are still standing in 
Coddington burying ground in Newport. Their 
triage is the third of the record of the Society of 
iends at Newport. Edward Thurston became a free- 
n in 1665, and subsequently rose to prominence in 
affairs of the colony. He was commissioner, as- 
tant and deputy to the General Court from Newport 
different times between 1663 and 1690. On August 
1686, he, with others, signed an address from the 
akers of Rhode Island to the King. He died March 
1707, aged about ninety years. 
II) Jonathan Thurston, son of Edward and Eliza- 
h (Mott) Thurston, was born in Newport, Ree 
He resided subsequently in Little 
i He married 
; and probably married a second time. He 


III) Edward (2) Thurston, son of Jonathan Thurs- 
l, was born in Little Compton, R. I., October 18, 
9. He married (first) December 19, 1706, Susanna 
rce, daughter of George and Alice (Hart) Pearce. 
married (second) Sarah Carr. His will, dated 
tch 20, 1730, was proved at Taunton, May 15, of that 


it. 

IV) George Thurston, son of Edward (2) and 
anna (Pearce) Thurston, was born at Little Comp- 
, R. I, November 4, 1709. He married (first), De- 
ber 11, 1729, Keziah , and (second) 
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Greene. George Thurston disposed of the Thurston 
homestead in Little Compton and removed to Hopkin- 
ton; Ro 1. 

(V) General George (2) Thurston, son of George 
(1) and Keziah Thurston, was born in 1741. He was a 
merchant of note in Rhode Island, and was prominent. in 
military circles. He was given a distinguished command 
in the American Revolution, with the “Sullivan Expedi- 
tion.” He married (first), February 22, 1766, Dolly 
Cottrell, who died October 21, 1789. He married (sec- 
ond) Mrs. Sarah Rathbun, who died September 10, 
1817. He died November 30, 1827, aged eighty-six 
years. 

(VI) Hon. Jeremiah Thurston, son of General 
George (2) and Dolly (Cottrell) Thurston, was born in 
Hopkinton, R. I, May 29, 1768. His early youth em- 
braced the stirring period of the Revolution. He sub- 
sequently became a large land-owner and a prominent 
figure in politics. He was also a merchant in Hopkin- 
ton, and his mansion and store were near the then im- 
portant inn, where stopped the numerous stages run- 
ning between New London and Providence, on the 
routes between New York and Boston. He was of the 
old school of Jeffersonian Democrats, and a vital figure 
in public affairs in Hopkinton and the surrounding 
country. Hon. Jeremiah Thurston married, March 1, 
1801, Sarah Babcock, daughter of Rowse Babcock (2), 
of Westerly, the first president of the Washington 
Bank, of which General George (2) Thurston was one 
of the founders. Hon. Jeremiah Thurston was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State of Rhode Island in 
1816, and again in 1817, He died March 21, 1830. 

(VII) Hon. Benjamin Babcock Thurston, son of 
Hon. Jeremiah and Sarah (Babcock) Thurston, was 
born in Hopkinton, R. I., June 20, 1804. He grew to 
manhood in his father’s mansion in Hopkinton, which 
was the center of a cultured and prominent society 
composed of many of the foremost men of Rhode Island 
of the time. The effect of this early environment on 
his subsequently political and public career was of 
great value. On the death of his father Benjamin B. 
Thurston succeeded to his property and mercantile in- 
terests in Hopkinton, and shortly afterward became 
active in public life. In 1838 he was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of Rhode Island. He later was elected to 
Congress, serving from 1847 to 1849, and again from 
1851 to 1857. ~ After retiring from public life he de- 
voted his time to the care of his extensive banking and 
maritime interests. The last years of his life were 
passed in New London, Conn., but he maintained al- 
ways a deep interest in Rhode Island. 

Hon. Benjamin B. Thurston married (first), March 
5, 1828, Harriet E. Deshon, daughter of Daniel and 
Sarah Deshon, who died November 8, 1832. He mar- 
ried (second), March 12, 1834, Frances E. Deshon, 
daughter of John and Fanny Deshon, and a descendant 
of Elder William Brewster; she died May 11, 186s. 
He died May 17, 1886. 

(VIII) Benjamin F. Thurston, son of Hon. Benja- 
min Babcock and Harriet E. (Deshon) Thurston, was 
born in Hopkinton, R. I., in 1829. He prepared for the 
legal profession, and was admitted to the bar in Rhode 
Island. Within a short period he rose to a place of 
indisputable leadership in legal circles in Rhode Island, 
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and with the constantly increasing magnitude of his 
practice was taken more and more outside the courts of 
Rhode Island into a national field. Here he met some 
of the greatest legal minds of the country. As a law- 
yer, a business negotiator and an orator, he had no 
superior. The scope of his powers was wide; he was 
an eloquent and forceful speaker, unique and telling 
in argument. The latter part of his legal career was 
devoted to the field of patent law, and he was univer- 
sally acknowledged a peer as a patent attorney. He 
was widely sought in cases*of this nature, not only for 
his consummate ability as a lawyer, but because of his 
comprehensive knowledge of engineering and mechanics, 
and his capacity to grasp the most intricate and involved 
points of an invention. His practice was enormous, 
but he was a man of indefatigable industry and tireless 
energy. Mr. Thurston was counsel for many railroad 
corporations, and until the time of his death, which 
occurred in New York City, March 13, 1890, at the age 
of sixty-one years, was one of the foremost members 
of the legal profession in the United States. 

Little else, outside of the law, engaged his attention. 
He retained always a deep love for Rhode Island, and 
for its institutions, and was a member of the corpora- 
tion of Brown University. He was a trustee of the 
public library, and a generous contributor to all worthy 
causes of a charitable nature. For a short period he 
was a member of the Rhode Island General Assembly, 
and during the time he held the office was one of the 
most brilliant men in that body. 

(VIII) John Deshon Thurston, son of Benjamin 
Babcock and Frances E. (Deshon) Thurston, was born 
in Hopkinton, R. I., February 27, 1842. He prepared for 
college in private schools in New London, Conn., and 
was graduated from Brown University in the class of 
1862, with the degree of Master of Arts. He later 
spent a year at the Harvard Law School, and on con- 
cluding his studies was admitted to the Rhode Island 
bar. He at once began practice, opening an office in 
Providence, as junior member of the firm of Thurston, 
Ripley & Company. Mr. Thurston attained great prom- 
inence in his profession. He was well-known in pro- 
fessional and in social circles in Providence. A keen 
lover of athletics, he was active in organizing the First 
National Baseball team in Providence, which won the 
championship in this sport. He was a member of the 
Union Club. John Deshon Thurston died in Providence, 
R. L, February 23, 1909. 


COLONEL RANDALL A. HARRINGTON—As 
a promoter of theatrical and amusement enterprises, the 
late Colonel Randall A. Harrington, owner of the 
famous shore resort, Rocky Point, was known from 
coast to coast. In Rhode Island his reputation was 
Statewide, both in the above field and in political 
circles; for several decades he was the Republican 
leader of Warwick and active in politics in the county. 

Colonel Harrington was born in Phenix, in the town 
of Warwick, R. I., July 31, 1854, the son of Randall 
Augustus and Mary (Madison) Harrington. He was 
descended both paternally and maternally from several 
notable Rhode Island families of Colonial ‘date. The 
Harringtons of the State descend from Benjamin Har- 
rington, first of the name in New England, who is 
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tuberculosis hospital. 


first of record in Providence in 1662. The name, fo 
merly spelled Harendeen, Hearndeen, Hearnden, Hear 
ton, is of English origin, and according to a well 
served tradition among the English and Scotch bran 
of the family, finds its source in the word Heatherin 
ton, meaning “home-loving.” The American family 
a branch of the old English house, which had its s 
in Harrington, Northamptonshire, where the orig 
coat-of-arms as follows, is preserved: 


Arms—Sable, a fret argent, on a chief of the seco 
three trefoils gules. 
Crest—A lion’s head or, collared gules, lined arge 


Colonel Harrington was educated in the schools 
Warwick, and was a student in the private schools 
Simeon Green and Miss Kent for several years. Fr 
the very outset of his business career he was interes 
in amusement projects, and in the theatrical world, 
for a decade prior to his entrance into the amuse 
field in Rhode Island was active as a theatrical mana 
in New York. As a consequence his acquaintance W 
large and included most of the stage stars of note 
New York in the last quarter of a century. His co 
nection with Rocky Point dates from the year 18 
when he secured a lease of the premises, and initia 
the first schemes of development which subseque’ 
made it one of the most famous resorts on‘ the Atla: 
coast. The site is one of rare beauty, and was ori 
nally the property of the Stafford family. Two da 
ters of the family finally inherited it, and disposed 
their interests for little more than $2,500 to Cap 
Winslow, who after improving it sold it to Byr 
Sprague for $60,000. Mr. Sprague built the observ 
tory with a rise of two hundred and fifty feet abo 
sea level, and made improvements costing about $30 
ooo. In 1869 the property was bought by the Ame 
Steamship Company, which during the nine year! 
its ownership expended $200,000. In 1878 the 
tinental Steamboat Company purchased the place 
continued to develop it. Such was the history of Ri 
Point up to 1888, when it came into the hands of 
onel Harrington, under whose management it w 
brought to the highest point of efficiency. Colonel He 
rington devoted all his ability and energy to the 
of making Rocky Point the finest resort of its k 
New England, and to this end he introduced am 
ments of a sort never before seen in this section of 
country. The natural beauty of the site as well as # 
amusements drew large crowds from the surroun 
country; excursions came from all points by boat 
rail. In 1906. he purchased the land, buildings, ai 
amusements and became sole owner, continuing # 
manage the property until his death. Another amus 
ment venture of which he was owner was Tala 
Park at Attleboro, Mass., which, although it was a 
ing investment, never attained the great success of 
other ventures. He eventually disposed of it to Brisi 
county, the building being transformed into the presef 
For several years he controll 
Crescent Park, another well known Rhode Island reso 
and the Taunton Theatre, of Taunton, Mass., was und 
his management. Colonel Harrington for many yea 
prior to his death spent his winters in Jacksonvillé 
Fla., where he was heavily interested in real esta 
development. He was prominent in many departmen 
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the city’s life, and in 1908 promoted the Florida 
position there and managed the amusement features 
the event. 
There were few men better known in the public and 
litical life of the State of Rhode Island in the closing 
ars of the past century and opening years of the 
esent than Colonel Harrington. In 1804 he became 
member of the Rhode Island Legislature, as repre- 
tative from Warwick. He was returned to office in 
6, and again in 1808, refusing reélection at the ex- 
ation of his last term. As a member of the Repub- 
an State Central Committee, he was the leader of 
publican politics in Warwick, and a vital factor in 
ecting the policies of the party in the State. Col- 
el Harrington was a prominent figure in club and 
ternal circles in the city of Providence. He had 
ained to the thirty-second degree in the Masonic 
er, and was a member of Warwick Lodge, Ancient 
‘ee and Accepted Masons, Chapter Royal Arch 
sons, and Calvary Commandery, No. 13, Knights 
mplar. He was also a member of the Turk’s Head 
ub, of the Town Criers, Wanscuck Tennis Club, and 
‘Stuart Fisheries Association Club. At the time of 
; death he was a member of the Shell Fish Commis- 
mm, representing Kent county. 
On December 9, 1908, Colonel Harrington married 
melia Victoria Whiteside, daughter of Thomas Ed- 
d and Amelia (Charleton) Whiteside. Colonel and 
s. Harrington were the parents of two children: 
ry Isibelle, born December 16, 1909, who died in in- 
cy; and Randall Augustus, born December 20, 1912. 
s. Harrington, who survives her husband, resides at 
arwick Neck, R. I. The Whiteside family, of which 
s. Harrington is a member is prominent in English 
tory, of the landed gentry and entitled to bear arms. 
ee Whiteside). 


(The Whiteside Line). 


he surname Whiteside is of local origin, and sig- 
es literally “at the white side;” the name is similar 
source to Garside and Akenside and denotes the fact 
t those who adopted it in the thirteenth and four- 
nth centuries resided near some wood, orchard or 
1 which was distinguished in some portion of its 
ent by a white side. The family, originally English, 
sided in the north counties, many of its most notable 
nches having their seats near the Scottish border. 
det branches later became powerful in Scotland, 
ere the family ranked among the foremost in the 
gdom until the seventeenth century, when, because 
its adherence to the cause of Protestantism, it was 
ipped of lands, goods and titles. At least one branch 
the Whitesides sought refuge in the North of Ire- 
d, where toward the close of the eighteenth century 
vid Whiteside, grandfather of Mrs. Randall A. Har- 
gton, was born. 

avid Whiteside prepared for the divine ministry and 
ached extensively throughout the North of Ireland. 
made several trips to the United States, during one 
which he visited Rhode Island; where his son, Ed- 
rd Whiteside, was born. 

homas Edward Whiteside, son of David Whiteside, 
s born in Fruit Hill, R. I. He was given excellent 
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educational advantages, and prepared for the profes- 
sion of architect and designer, which he followed 
throughout a most successful career. Mr. Whiteside 
was widely known in the profession in Rhode Island. 
He specialized largely in interior decorating, and was 
an expert in the art of fresco painting for religious edi- 
fices. Thomas Edward Whiteside married Amelia 
Charleton, daughter of David and Rebecca (Barber) 
Charleton, and member of a prominent North of Ire- 
land family which left Ireland at the beginning of the 
oppression of the Protestants and settled in the New 
England Colonies; sons of the family later served 
against the English in the cause of Independence. 

Rebecca (Barber) Charleton, mother of Amelia 
(Charleton) Whiteside, was a sister of the noted Mat- 
thew Barber, a prominent public man, landowner, and 
philanthropist of the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Matthew Barber held extensive estates in the 
northern counties, which he managed under a system 
which was the direct antithesis of the tyranny of the 
English landlords of the south. He was beloved of the 
peasants in whose interests he labored unceasingly, and 
for them he was instrumental in securing much bene- 
ficial legislation. He gave prodigally from a large for- 
tune to asstiage the suffering and need which sur- 
rounded him on all sides, for the Ireland of his day 
suffered much under the oppressive laws of the Eng- 
lish. Rebecca Barber married David Charleton, and 
accompanied him to America shortly prior to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. David Charleton served with the 
Continental forces throughout the struggle. 

Amelia Victoria Whiteside, daughter of Thomas Ed- 
ward and Amelia (Charleton) Whiteside, was born in 
Providence, R. I. She married, December 9, 1908, Col- 
onel Randall A. Harrington, of Warwick, R. I. (See 
Harrington). Mrs. Harrington is a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 


CAPTAIN GIDEON SPENCER—The Spencers 
of New England of the present day, tracing their an- 
cestry to the Colonial period of our history, are the 


descendants of four brothers of the name who were 
living in New England in 1648—Michael, Jared, Thomas 


_and William Spencer, who were legatees of Sir Richard 


Spencer, of London, England, who was evidently their 
uncle. Michael Spencer settled first in Cambridge, 
Mass., and later in Lynn, and owned land on the Con- 
necticut river. William Spencer settled in Cambridge, 
whence he went to Hartford, Conn. Thomas and Jared 
also settled in Connecticut. Of John Spencer, the head 
of the Rhode Island Spencer family, and progenitor of 
the well-known East Greenwich Spencers, John Os- 
borne Austin, genealogist, says: “He may have been. 
the son of Michael Spencer, who was of Cambridge, 
Mass., 1634, and later of Lynn, and may also have been 
identical with that John Spencer who was made heir of 
his uncle, John Spencer. (The latter made his will in 
1637 at Newbury, returned to England, and his will 
was proved at Salem, Mass., 1648).” 

The Spencer family has been active in the life and 
affairs of East Greenwich since the time of its estab- 
lishment there, and in successive generations many mem- 
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bers of the family have held positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility in the town government. The late Cap- 
tain Gideon Spencer, for many years a well known 
figure in public life in Warwick, and a leader in Grand 
Army circles in the State of Rhode Island, was a mem- 
ber of the East Greenwich family, and a lineal de- 
scendant of John Spencer, the founder. 

John Spencer, the earliest Rhode Island ancestor, 
was first of Newport, and later of East Greenwich. He 
is of record as early as the year 1661, and in 1668 be- 
came a freeman. In 1677 he was one of the first pur- 
chasers of the lands comprising East Greenwich, and 
in the same year held the office of town clerk, filling 
it until 1683. In 1678 he was chosen conservator of 
the peace, and in 1680 was elected deputy to the Rhode 
Island General Assembly. He was a prominent figure 
in the public affairs of the town until his death. His 
sons were all active in public affairs, and served the 
town in some official capacity, all at one time or an- 
other representing the community in the Colonial As- 
sembly. John Spencer’ married Susanna , and 
they were the parents of nine children, Two sons, Wil- 
liam and Robert, removed to North Kingston; the others 
remained in East Greenwich. 

(1) Gideon Spencer, lineal descendant of John 
Spencer, the founder, was a well known resident of 
East Greenwich, a prosperous land owner and eminently 
respected citizen. 

(II) Gideon (2) Spencer, son of Gideon (1) Spencer, 
was a native and life-long resident of East Greenwich, 
and for several decades a leader in public and political 
life of the town and county. Gideon Spencer repre- 
sented the district in the Rhode Island State Senate. 
He was a farmer on an extensive scale. 

(IIl) Thomas Jones Spencer, son of Gideon (2) 
Spencer, was a resident of Warwick, R. I., where he 
was a prosperous farmer. He married Caroline Rem- 
ington, and they were the parents of several children, 
among them Gideon (3), mentioned below. 

(IV) Gideon (3) Spencer, son of Thomas Jones 
and Caroline (Remington) Spencer, was born in War- 
wick, R. I., April 2, 1844. He was educated in the 
schools of Warwick, and later attended the East Green- 
wich Academy, and Schofield’s Commercial College. 
He was seventeen years old at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, beneath military age, but on September 4, 1861, he 
enlisted as a private in Battery D, First Rhode Island 
Light Artillery, and with this unit went to the fighting 
line almost immediately. A soldier of the finest type, 
he rose rapidly from the ranks, and on the completion 
of his first term of enlistment held the rank of ser- 
geant. He re-enlisted at Knoxville, Tenn., on January 
31, 1864, and was commissioned second lieutenant in 
Battery B, on April 26, 1864. On May 16 of the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed first lieutenant, and trans- 
ferred to Battery F of the same regiment. With his 
regiment he participated in some of the bloodiest and 
most famous engagements of the entire conflict, gain- 
ing distinction repeatedly for bravery under fire. Fol- 
lowing the battle of Ream’s Station, on August 25, 
1864, he was taken prisoner and confined in Libby 
prison, one of the most noted of the southern prisons, 
where he was herded with other captives on one of the 
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floors of the old warehouse. Libby prison enjoys 
evil reputation exceeded by no other detention cam 
the time in the South, yet Captain Spencer said o 
“T was in Libby Prison only a few weeks, and whi 
I was there I was accorded better treatment thar 
got at Salisbury and Danville later on.” Salisbury 
found even worse than Libby Prison, declaring that t 
food was bad and scanty, and that the “dead line” w 
strictly maintained. In November, 1864, he was dr 
with other prisoners to Danville, W. Va., where 
were confined in an old three-story factory. Here th 
suffered horribly from cold, and an attempt in for 
was made to escape. The guards were too many, h 
ever, and the prisoners were overpowered. Cap 
Spencer was later exchanged and returned to his 
ment. His service covered a period of three years a 
ten months, inclusive of six months spent in sou 
prisons. He was mustered out on July 7, 1865, 
returned to Rhode Island, where he became associ 
with his brother, H. C. Spencer, under whom he lea 
the dental profession, He continued in partnership w 
his brother until the latter’s death, when he establis 
himself independently in his profession on Westmin 
street, Providence. He later entered into partner 
with Dr. Wood, with whom he was connected 
Dr. Wood’s death in 1912, when he disposed of his bu 
ness and retired from practice. 

Captain Spencer was a life-long resident of War 
and for several decades prior to his death was a pr 
inent figure in public and political life in the town 
at one time represented the town in the Rhode Isla 
State Legislature, and remained active in’ political cou 
cils until his death. He was one of the Republic 
leaders of Warwick, and a close friend of the k 
Charles R. Brayton. He took an active interest in e 
cational matters, and for twenty-five years was a mi 
ber of the school committee under the old district sj 
tem. He was widely known throughout the State 
Grand Army circles, and in 1888 was elected depart 
ment commander of the Grand Army of the Republic 
in this office appointing the committee which appear 
before the General Assembly in behalf of the Soldier 
Home. While a member of the Legislature he w 
appointed to the legislative committee to confer 
the Grand Army of the Republic committee and assis 
in drawing up the bill which gave to Rhode Island t 
Soldiers’ Home at Bristol. He later became secreta 
of the Soldiers’ Home. Captain Spencer was a memD 
of the State Board for Soldiers’ Relief for twenty-n 
years, its secretary during the greater part of tl 
period, and in this capacity was influential in bringi 
about most beneficial legislation in the interests of ¢ 
soldiers. He was also state pension agent. He was 
member of Slocum Post, No. 10, Grand Army of f 
Republic, of Providence, later joining Reno Post, | 
6, of East Greenwich. ‘Praternally he was a memb 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Captain Spencer married, on March 26, 1867, Mar 
Mathewson, daughter of Joseph and Henrietta (Fisk 
Mathewson, who was descended paternally and mat 
nally from several of the foremost families of Rhe 
Island. They were the parents of three children: 
Joseph, deceased. 2. Henry, deceased. 3. Caroline 
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ington. Miss Caroline R. Spencer resides with her 
mother at the Spencer home in East Greenwich. Cap- 
tain Gideon Spencer died at his home in East Green- 
wich, R. I., March 3, 1918, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. 


| RICHARD WILLIAM JENNINGS—One of the 
eaders of the Providence bar and a member of the 
State Legislature. This, in brief, is a description of 
Mr. Jennings’ position and a summary of his career. 
e has been for nearly thirty years a resident of Prov- 
idence and during the greater part of that period has 
been actively identified with local and State politics, 
Alling most creditably a number of public positions of 
rust and responsibility. 
_ Richard William Jennings was born August 11, 1866, 
in Brighton, England, and is a son of Richard and Jane 
March) Jennings. Mrs. Jennings passed away some 
years ago and Mr. Jennings, who has now retired from 
usiness, is still living in Brighton. The education of 
ichard William Jennings was received in public and 
drivate schools in his native land. Ambition and a 
pirit of independence led the youth to seek his for- 
une in the United States. On April 19, 1886, he ar- 
ived in Chicago where he found employment in the 
fice of the general manager of the Pullman Company. 
t the end of two years and a half he became the 
zeneral manager’s assistant secretary, and while holding 
his position he returned to England for a short visit. 
n 1889 Mr. Jennings came to Providence and entered 
he newspaper world, becoming a reporter on the 
‘Providence Journal.” In 1801 he resigned this position 
nm order to accept that of secretary to the secretary of 
tate. The following year he became executive secre- 
‘ary to Governor Brown, of Rhode Island, and this 
Osition he retained until 1895, becoming in that year 
secretary of the State census board. ‘This office Mr. 
ennings retained until 1900, returning then to the 
ealm of journalism as manager of the “Providence 
aily News.” At the end of a year, however, he re- 
igned in order to become private secretary to General 
rayton, serving in that capacity until 1905, when he 
ecepted the position of executive secretary to Gover- 
or Utter, of Rhode Island. During these years of 
aried service and experience, Mr. Jennings was pre- 
aring for admission to the bar and he was admitted in 
906, entered upon the practice of his chosen profession 
which, ever since, he has been continuously and suc- 
‘essfully active. 
For a number of years Mr. Jennings has been prom- 
ent in the political life of his community, and in 1910 
1e was elected to the State Legislature. The tribute 
f repeated reélections has brought him to his fourth 
tm, which he is now serving. He is deputy speaker 
f the house, a majority floor leader and chairman of 
e judiciary committee. Mr. Jennings was also chair- 
qan of the committee on revision of the State consti- 
tion and a member of the commission on the revision 
'f criminal law. He was at one time secretary of the 
itate returning board, having held, likewise, many other' 
inor positions. As a public speaker, Mr. Jennings is 
rell know, his eloquent speech and forceful argument 
avariably winning the approval of his audience. Among 
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the professional organizations in which Mr. Jennings 
is enrolled are the Rhode Island Bar Association and 
the American Bar Association. He affiliates with the 
Masonic fraternity. His political allegiance has always 
been given to the Republican party. He is a member 
of the Unitarian church. 

Mr. Jennings married, June 21, 18092, Gertrude, 
daughter of William Johnson and Naomi C, West, of 
Providence, and their attractive home is. a center of 
gracious hospitality. Mrs. Jennings is a charming host- 
ess, and both she and her husband have a genius for 
making and holding friends. Richard William Jen- 
nings is a man whose fine mental endowments and ex- 
ceptional force of character are manifest in his coun- 
tenance which reveals him for what he is, a man who 
has reared the fabric of his own fortune both in the 
profession of the law and in the sphere of public 
affairs. 


HENRY GREEN BALLOU—Rhode Island, the 
pioneer American home of the Ballou family, has re- 
mained the home of its most prominent branches since 
the time of the founding of the family by Maturin 
Ballou, in the early decades of the seventeenth century. 
The Ballous have played a prominent part in the life 
and affairs of Rhode Island since the earliest days of 
the Colony. The Woonsocket branch has produced an 
especially brilliant body of men, who have left the im- 
print of their lives and works on the history of the 
town and city. 

The ancestry of the family has been traced to Guine- 
bond Ballou, a marshal in the army of William the 
Conqueror, who fought in the battle of Hastings, and 
was one of the company of Norman-French who ac- 
companied the Conqueror to England. His descendants 
lived in County Sussex, England, until late in the four- 
teenth century, where they were extensive land-holders 
and influential civil and religious officers. In England . 
and Ireland they have preserved an unbroken descent 
of domains and titles for at least six hundred years. 
The name in English and American Colonial records has 
been variously spelled Belou, Ballowe, Belloue, Bellew, 
and Ballou, which form prevails among the descendants 
of Maturin Ballou. The late Henry G. Ballou, of 
Woonsocket, R. I., was of the sixth generation in 
direct descent from Maturin Ballou. 

(1) Maturin Ballou, immigrant ancestor, was born 
in Devonshire, England, between 1610 and 1620, and 
came to America previous to 1645, the exact date and 
place of his landing being unknown. He is first men- 
tioned as a co-proprietor of Providence Plantations, 
k. L, January 19, 1646-47. He was admitted a free- 
man, May 18, 1658, together with Robert Pike, who 
became his father-in-law, and with whom he was in- 
timately associated all his life. ‘Their home lots ad- 
joined, and were located in the north part of Provi- 
dence as originally settled. Various parcels of land 
are recorded as having been subsequently assigned to 
him, but further than this nothing is known of him. 
He died February 24, 1661 or 1663. His wife was 
Hannah Pike, daughter of Robert and Catherine Pike; 
they were married between 1646 and 1649, probably in 
Providence. She died at the age of eighty-eight years. 
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(II) James Ballou, son of Maturin and Hannah 
(Pike) Ballou, was born in Providence, in 1652. Soon 
after his marriage in 1683 he settled in Loquasquissuck, 
originally a part of Providence, now Lincoln. It is 
supposed that he began his preparations to settle there 
some time before, and his original log house was erected 
before 1685. His second home, a frame house, stood 
near the same site, and the well still remains. On 
October 22, 1707, his mother and sister deeded to him 
all the property which had come to them through the 
will of Maturin Ballou, and this with his own inherit- 
ance of lands made him owner of several hundred acres, 
together with his homestead. To this he added other 
tracts by purchase until he became owner of about one 
thousand acres. His most important acquisitions were 
in what was then Dedham and Wrentham, most of 
which became the north section of Cumberland, R. I. 
His first purchase in this locality was made early in 
1690, the grantor being William Avery, of Dedham. In 
1706 he added to this enough to make several farms 
which he afterward conveyed to his sons—James, Na- 
thaniel and Obadiah, on April 11, 1712. In July, 1726, 
he made a gift deed to his youngest son, Nehemiah, of 
Jands situated in Gloucester, R. I., and at the same time 
gave to Samuel his home farm. His will was made 
April 20, 1734, and in 1741 he appears to have made 
another arrangement of his affairs in relation to his 
personal estate, which he distributed among his child- 
ren. ‘The exact date of his death is not known, but it 
is supposed to have been soon after the settlement of 
his affairs. James Ballou was a man of superior abil- 
ity, enterprise and judgment. He married, July 23, 
1683, Susanna Whitman, daughter of Valentine and 
Mary Whitman; she was born February 28, 1658, and 
died probably in 1725. 

(III) Nathaniel Ballou, son of James and Susanna 
(Whitman) Ballou, was born at Providence, April 9, 
1687, and died January 11, 1747-48. He married, Decem- 
ber 7, 1716, Mary Lovett, daughter of James Lovett. 
They resided in Wrentham, Mass. 

(1V) Noah Ballou, son of Nathaniel and Mary 
(Lovett) Ballou, was born at Wrentham, Mass., Aug- 
ust 3, 1728. He inherited a considerable property from 
his father in Wrentham and vicinity, and was a pros- 
perous farmer of high position in the community. He 
was a member of the Baptist church for thirty-nine 
years, and a devout Christian. Noah Ballou died 
March 20, 1807. He married (first), October, 1750, 
Abigail Razee, daughter of Joseph Razee; she died 
September 10, 1794; he married (second), July 7, 1796, 
Abigail Cook, widow of Daniel Cook, Jr.; she died 
September 18, 1808. 

(V) Ziba Ballou, son of Noah and Abigail (Razee) 
Ballou, was born in Cumberland, R. I., August 5, 1765. 
He inherited from his father part of the original Bal- 
lou homestead, where he resided until his death, August 
29, 1829. He married, March 2, 1788, Molly Mason, 
daughter of Jonathan Mason. 

(VI) Henry Green Ballou, son of Ziba and Molly 
(Mason) Ballou, was born in Cumberland, R. I.. He 
received his education in the public schools of Cum- 
berland, and on completing his education apprenticed 
himself to the tailor’s trade. After a period spent in 
learning the trade thoroughly, he removed to Woon- 
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socket, R. I., with which city he was identified until the” 
time of his ‘death. On coming to Woonsocket, he es-_ 
tablished a small tailoring enterprise, which was su 1 
cessful from the very outset, and grew rapidly beyond 
the confines of the original venture. Mr. Ballo 
thenceforward, to the time of his retirement from busi-_ 
ness life, was one of the foremost merchant tailors of 
Woonsocket, and one of its most prominent citizens. 
He was well known in mercantile circles, and high 
respected for the fairness of all his business transac 
tions. He retired, after a most successful business 
career, in 1862. Mr. Ballou, although he remained 
strictly outside the field of public affairs, was careful i 
fulfilling his every duty as a citizen, and was active in 
many movements for the advancement of the civic wel 
fare of Woonsocket. He was essentially a home lover, 
and found his pleasures in the simpler things of life, 

On June 8, 1846, Mr. Ballou married, in Bristol, R. L,_ 
Sarah Little Fales, who was born December 9, 1822, 
in Bristol, R. I., daughter of Charles and Lydia M. | 
(Bosworth) Fales. The Fales and Bosworth families 


Colonial date. ry 
were: 1. Charles F., born in Woonsocket, March 17, 
1847, died in 1893. 2. Emma Louise, born in Woon- 
socket, Oct. 31, 1851, died Feb. 1, 1858. 3. Harry Ma= 
turin, born in Woonsocket, Sept. 6, 1856. 4. Jennie 

Mason, born in Woonsocket, Jan. 12, 1859. 5. Sullivan, 

born Oct. 30, 1861, in Bristol. Miss Jennie M. Ballou | 
resides at No. 120 Harris avenue, Woonsocket. Henry 
Green Ballou died at his home in Woonsocket, April 22, 

1882. . 


CHARLES WINSOR LITTLEFIELD—The State 
of Maine is deserving of the title “Mother of Pio- 
neers.” Her sons and daughters have gone forth by 
thousands to help build up other states of the unio 
There is hardly a town or city of any size in the country 
that does not have living within its borders either a 
native of that State or a lineal descendant of a Maine 
ancestor. The accomplishments of Maine-born men and 
women in other states of the union bespeak the fine old 
Puritan stock from which they sprung. Rhode Island” 
has received her share of these Maine pioneers and ha 
every reason to be proud of her adopted sons and 
daughters from her northern sister State. In public 
and private life they have helped and are helping 
to make the State of their adoption a better State to 
live in. 

From this old Maine stock springs Charles Winsor 
Littlefield, who traces his ancestry to Edmund Little 
field, who was born in England about 1590, and who 
came to this country with his son, Anthony, about 1636, 
In 1638 he sent for his wife, Annis, and the six child=_ 
ren who had remained with their mother in England 
They arrived on the ship “Bevis” from Southampton, 
England, and shortly after their arrival the Littlefiel 
family moved to Exeter, N. H., where Edmund Little 
field became a member of “The Combination” and wa 
alloted as head of a family twenty-one acres of land 
The Rev. John Wheelwright was at that time pastor of 
the church at Exeter. After living in Exeter abow 
three years, Littlefield, being dissatisfied with the con 
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ditions existing there, owing to religious controversies, 
removed with his family in 1641 to what is now known 
as Wells, Me., a town located in York county about 
thirty miles southwest of Portland. The following year 
the Rev. John Wheelwright followed Littlefield and 
made his home thereafter in Wells. 

Edmund Littlefield and his sons were the first settlers 
of the town and became mill men and farmers. They 
built the first house, the first saw mill, and the first 
grist mill in the town, and became men of influence and 
wealth in their community, Edmund Littlefield being 
the holder of many, positions of trust in the town he had 
settled. Wells is still the family seat of the Littlefields, 
and it is there that Charles Winsor Littlefield was 
born. He is the son of Captain Moses F. Littlefield, 
who was for many years engaged in coastwise trade, 
but long since retired from the sea, and has cultivated 
his farm at Ogunquit, a village in the southern part of 
the town of Wells. Captain Littlefield married Abbie 
E. Perkins, daughter of Jedediah and Sarah (Haley) 
Perkins, and by her had two children: William F., who 
is supervisor of schools in Porto Rico, and Charles 
Winsor. Mrs, Littlefield died in 1896. 

Charles Winsor Littlefield was born September 2, 
1874, and obtained a good public school education in 
the schools of Wells. He was prepared for college at 
‘Berwick Academy, South Berwick, Me., being grad- 
uated in 1894, and he then entered Dartmouth College. 
He was able to complete only his freshman year, cir- 
cumstances taking a hand and deciding that he must 
seek wage-earning employment. This resulted in Mr. 
Littlefield coming to Rhode Island in 1895 and securing 
employment as principal of Natick public schools. He 
held that position for six years, then resigned, and in 
Toor entered the agency force of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, winning his way into the select 
ranks of the Hundred Thousand Dollar Club, and dur- 
ng the last year of his connection holding the position 
of agency instructor for Rhode Island. His three years 
n the insurance business were years of success, but the 
death of his father-in-law, Richard V. Browning, re- 
sulted in changed plans for Mr. Littlefield, who was 
appointed to administer Mr. Browning’s estate. The 
ew duties assumed required the termination of his con- 
ection with the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and for three years he devoted himself to the admin- 
stration of the trust confided to him, conducting the 
dusiness of wholesale millinery to avoid sacrificing the 
assets of the estate. This trust was the first of many 
trusts which have since been confided to him. 

With tke Browning estate settled, Mr. Littlefield 
Degan the study of law, his three years’ experience hav- 
ing awakened within him a high appreciation of that 
profession. He spent three years studying in the offices 
of Littlefield & Barrows, at Providence, and in 1910 
was admitted to the Rhode Island bar, beginning prac- 
dice in Providence. The following year he was ad- 
nitted to practise in the Federal Courts of the dis- 
ict, and is now well established in public esteem. He 
pecializes in bankruptcy and business law, and has, as 
Trustee or receiver, been concerned in the settlement of 
a very large number of estates. He has been for several 
ears a lecturer on business and corporation law before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association classes in con- 
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nection with the Providence Institute of Accounting and 
Business Administration. Many graduates of leading 
New England colleges are enrolled among the students 
in this course in business law. During the great World 
War, Mr. Littlefield served as a member of the forces 
of the United States Food Administration in the State, 
and as an associate member of the Legal Advisory 
Board for his district. He is a member of the Rhode 
Island Bar Association, and has business connections 
of importance. 

Mr. Littlefield has never held an office or position 
partaking of the nature of a sinecure. He devotes a 
great deal of time to the practice of his profession and 
allows himself little time for recreation, although he is 
an enthusiastic out-of-doors man. He has a camp on 
the Maine coast where his family spend their summers 
and where Mr. Littlefield spends his week ends. From 
April to November he finds his principal recreation in 
his garden, and he declares that the planning for the 
next year’s garden is a fine winter game. 

In 1907 Mr. Littlefield went on an extended trip 
through the West. He had long been interested in the 
resources and development of that part of the country 
and wanted to explore the region and determine for 
himself whether or not it would be better for him to 
take his family West to grow up with the country. In 
order to see the country and learn what it had to offer 
him from the standpoint of agricultural, commercial or 
professional life, he visited all the principal cities of the 
far West, taking numerous side trips from those cities 
into the great fruit growing region. Always an en- 
thusiastic pedestrian, he provided himself with blankets, 
cooking outfit and supplies, and went out into the wilds 
of California, Oregon and Washington on foot and 
alone, camping wherever night overtook him. He ac- 
quired a great love for the West, and his narrative of 
his experiences in that part of the country is very en- 
tertaining. Although the West made a deep impression 
upon Mr. Littlefield, he returned to the East to find his 
real opportunity in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Littlefield has always been deeply interested in 
the religious welfare of his adopted State. He is a Bap- 
tist, being a member of the local church in the village 
where he resides. He has been interested in Sunday 
school work all his life, and for many years has been 
a teacher of adult classes. In this work he has spent 
a great deal of time, aiding in.the establishment of 
men’s classes throughout the State, and for many years 
was president and secretary of the Rhode Island State 
Baraca Union, an adult Bible class organization, 

Mr. Littlefield is a member of several Masonic bodies 
including Warwick Lodge, No. 16, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Landmark Chapter, No. 10, Royal Arch 
Masons; and St. John’s Commandery, No. 1, Knights 
Templar. He is also a member of the Central Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry; Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Barnard Club 
and the Pine Tree State Club. In national politics he 
has always been a Republican, but independent enough 
to stand against his party when he deemed it for the 
best interests of State or community. 

On April 12, 1896, Mr. Littlefield married Mary Alice, 
daughter of Richard V. and Ida A. Browning, who, by 
a singular coincidence, traces her ancestry to Roger 
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Williams, who came over in the ship “Lyon” with John 
Perkins, one of Mr. Littlefield’s ancestors. Mr. and 
Mrs. Littlefield are the parents of four children, two 
sons and two daughters: Frank Browning, born June 
3, 1899; Richard Webster, born Aug. 2, 1901; Camilla 
Abbie, born June 17, 1905, and Marion, born Sept. 4, 
rors. Of these children all are living except Camilla 
Abbie, who died Aug. 17, 1906. 


JOHN Y. THORNLEY—Well-known in the city 
administration circles of Pawtucket, R. I., as the City 
Inspector of Plumbing, John Y. Thornley is one of the 
native sons of the town who is serving the city of his 
birth. Here he was born April 29, 1854, of British 
parentage. His parents were Peter and Alice (Sed- 
den) Thornley, of Lancashire, England, who had mar- 
ried there. His father came over in 1831, and worked 
as an expert bleacher from 1831 to 1840 in New Jersey. 
He then left New Jersey and came to Pawtucket, in- 
tending to give up this trade and become a farmer. 
From this intention he was however, dissuaded by F. 
A. Sayles, and he succeeded in persuading him to help 
him in his project of starting a bleachery. Mr. Thorn- 
ley then went back to England and married, later bring- 
ing his wife back to the United States. After a con- 
nection with the Sayles & Lonsdale Bleacheries for a 
number of years, Mr. Thornley took up the agricultural 
work which had always been a dream of his whole life, 
and in this pursuit he spent the evening of his days in 
the neighborhood of Pawtucket. He and his wife had 
seven children, the three oldest of whom died in in- 
fancy. The others were: James P., of Pawtucket, who 
is now living retired from business; Joseph S., of East 
Greenwich, who is in the coal business; George W., who 
is living retired in Pawtucket; and John Y., of further 
mention. 

John Y. Thornley was educated in the public schools 
of Pawtucket, and at an early age became an expert 
in the coppersmith’s trade and in plumbing. As an 
industry, plumbing was then in its infancy, and he has 
grown up with the business. His first business asso- 
ciation was with his brothers, James and George, and 
later with James alone, the firm being known as 
Thornley Brothers. He was then for a time in business 
alone. In 1911, Mr. Thornley, with his sons, Albert 
L. and Wallace Y., organized the Thornley Supply 
Company, erecting a building at No, 40 Thornley street, 
and became jobbers in a very complete and up-to-date 
line of plumbers’ supplies. This business has become 
very widely-known, and has its connections all over 
New England, John Y. Thornley being treasurer. For 
severiteen years John Y. Thornley has served the com- 
munity as the City Inspector of Plumbing, a post which 
he has filled with the untiring faithfulness and devo- 
tion to duty which are characteristic of the man. He 
occupies a high place in opinion of those who know him, 
a place which he has won by his own energy and up- 
right character. The city’s interests are well-served by 
servants of his type. 

Mr. Thornley married, September 28, 1876, Harriet 
E. Merry, daughter of Charles W. and Harriet P. 
(Titus) Merry, both of whom are now dead. They had 
six children: Emma L., who married James Albert 
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Longworth, of Pawtucket; Ella L., who lives at home; 
Cora B., who also is at home; Wallace Y., of mention 
in a later sketch; Albert L,., also of later mention in 
another biographical notice; and Charles J., who lives 
at home. Mr. Thornley is a member of the Masonic 
order, being a member of Burney Merry Lodge, No. 
29, Free and Accepted Masons, and also belongs to the 
Royal Arcanum. 


JOEL RILFORD FRITZ, D. D. S.—Barring the 
implication which a name may.convey, both Dr. Fritz 
and his ancestors for many generations are free from 
all German relationships, his collateral lines leading 
into those sterling American families—Slocum, Brown, 
Banks, and other well-known ancient and honorable 
New England families. He is a native of Nova Scotia, 
the younger son of William Henry and Elizabeth 
(Banks) Fritz, his father deceased, his mother still 
living near the old Fritz homestead in Annapolis county, 
Canada, aged eighty-two. William H. Fritz was a sub- 
stantial farmer of Annapolis county, and gave his 
children the advantages of education. They had four 
children: Emdon, medical specialist at Manchester, N. 
H.; Oscar M., on homestead; Inghram, deceased; and 
Joel Rilford, of whom further. 

Joel Rilford Fritz was born at the homestead in 
Annapolis county, N. S., Canada, February 16, 1863. 
He spent his youth at the home farm, and there was 
educated in the public schools and a private school, 
completing the course in the latter in 1881. In 1884, he 
entered Normal School at Truro, N. S., there qualify- 
ing to teach, and receiving his authority at graduation 
in 1885. He taught before and after his normal train- 
ing in the public schools of Annapolis county for sev- 
eral years, then decided to use the fund he had accumu- 
lated in financing a dental education. He selected 
Philadelphia Dental College (Philadelphia, Pa.), as 
his alma mater, and in 1888 was graduated D. D. S. 
After graduation he began practice at Digby, a port of 
entry, watering place, and county seat of Digby county, 
N. S., one hundred and fifty miles west of Halifax, and 
at the western end of the famous Annapolis basin up 
which DeMonts sailed in 1604 to found the town that 
is now Annapolis Royal (old Port Royal). There he 
remained until the spring of 1803, when he entered 
practice in a larger town, Yarmouth, in Yarmouth 
county, then came to Rhode Island, in 1907, locating 
in Providence, at No. 12 Olneyville square, where he 
has successfully continued for the past eleven years. 
Dr. Fritz is a public spirited citizen and endorses all 
things promoting the welfare of the city. He is a mem- 
ber of the West Side Dental Association of Providence, 
Rhode Island Dental Society, and American Dental 
Association; is a member of the Masonic order; the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows; is an independent 
in politics, and is a deacon of Broadway Baptist Church, 
Providence. “ 

Dr. Fritz married in Halifax county, N. S., August 
22, 1888, Isabel H. Thompson, They are the parents of 
five sons and a daughter: Ernest St. Clair, died at the 
age of thirteen; William Clifford, a civil engineer, grad- 
uate of McGill University, Montreal; Earl Gladstone, 
an architectural draughtsman; Carl Edwin, now a sol- 
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_ dier serving in France with the Kighth Canadian Siege 
| Artillery; Willis Otto, a student; and Elizabeth Louise, 
a student. William Clifford and Earl Gladstone are 
now in training (1918) at Toronto, Canada, as mem- 
bers of the Royal air force, and Willis Otto, who is 
registered from Nova Scotia, will soon answer the call 
of his country. 


WANTON LILLIBRIDGE—The Lillibridge fam- 
ily in the United States dates from the close of the 
seventeenth century, when the first record of the found- 
er, Thomas Lillibridge, is found in Newport, R. I. His 
descendants, though not numerous, have figured honor- 
ably in Rhode Island life and affairs for two ‘centuries, 
_ and the name to-day is unblemished. The early Lilli- 

bridges were extensive landowners, and much of their 

holdings remain in the hands of their descendants. The 
line of ancestry herein under consideration is that of 
Wanton Tallibritey long a prominent resident of Rich- 
mond, R. I. 
_. (1) Thomas Lillibridge, immigrant ancestor and pro- 
genitor, was born in England, in 1662. He is first of 
‘\record in the New England Colonies in the year 1699. 
On September 26, of that year, he signed a petition at 
Newport addressed to the Earl of Bellomont, then in 
. Newport, to use his influence with his Majesty, William 
III., for the establishment of an Episcopal church in 
Newport. This petition led to the founding of the 
original Trinity Church, in which Thomas. Lillibridge 
_was a warden in 1709 and 1713, and where he owned 
pew 8 until 1719. He was admitted a freeman at New- 
port, May 6, 1701. -In 1718, 1722, 1723, 1724, he. was 
vestryman in the historic St. Paul’s “Narragansett” 
Church, which was built in 1707, and in 1800 was re- 
| moved to Wickford about five miles north of its origi- 
nal site. This church, which is still occasionally in use, 
is said to be the oldest Episcopal church north of the 
Potomac. Thonias Lillibridge removed to Westerly, 
in 1715, and settled in the part originally called Shan- 
nock, and incorporated August 22, 1728, as Charlestown. 
He resided in that part of the town which on August 18, 
1747, was set off as Richmond, R. I., and he died there, 
August 29, 1724. He was a man of considerable wealth. 
His will, dated August 24, 1724, disposes of much real 
estate: “To my eldest son Thomas * * * one of my 
homestead farms * * * to take which he likes best;” 
this contains the family burying ground of Thomas 
Lillibridge, Jr., also Thomas Lillibridge (1), (2), (3) 
are buried there, and is situated just west of Richmond 
town hall; it is known’as the “Nelson K. Church place;” 
a second farm adjoining, he gave to his son Robert, and 
this still remains in the Lillibridge family, and is now 
the home of Mrs. Frank Reynolds Brown, née Jennette 
_ Lillibridge. Thomas Lillibridge, Sr., married (first) 
Mary Hobson; they were the parents of two daughters. 
He married (second) Sarah Lewis, and they were the 
parents of nine children, of whom Thomas, Jr., men- 
tioned below, was the oldest, 


(II) Thomas (2) Lillibridge, son of Thomas (1) and 


Sarah (Lewis) Lillibridge, was born in Newport, R. I. 
He settled in Westerly, where he was admitted a free- 
man, April 30, 1723. He was a commissioner to lay out 
the road from Pawcatuck bridge to South Kingston 
line, 1727. He died in Westerly, February 8, 1757, “in 
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the 55th year of his age.” 
Mary Woodmansee. 

(III) Edward Lillibridge, son of Thomas (2) and 
Mary (Woodmansee) Lillibridge, was born on March 
25, 1732, in Richmond, R. I. He died February 3, 1810, 
and was buried in Wood River Cemetery, Richmond. 
Edward Lillibridge purchased the farm of his uncle, 
Robert Lillibridge, in Richmond, and resided there until 
his death, taking a prominent part in local affairs. He 
married. (first) December 4, 1755, Patience Tefft; (sec- 
ond) January 6, 1765, Thankful (Tefft) Wells. 

(IV) Amos Lillibridge, son of Edward and Thank- 
ful (Tefft-Wells) Lillibridge, was born in Richmond, 
R. I, in 1776. He inherited all his father’s lands, in- 
cluding the Robert Lillibridge farm in Richmond, where 
he made his home until his death. He died July 4, 1857, 
and was buried in Wood River Cemetery. Amos Lilli- 
bridge married Phebe Hoxie. 

(V) Wanton Lillibridge, son of Amos and Phebe 
(Hoxie) Lillibridge, was born in Richmond, October 
17, 1806, and resided there all his life. He was a pros- 
perous farmer and a prominent citizen, and for several 
decades occupied a prominent position in Richmond. 
He was one of the framers of the Constitution of Rhode 
Island, member of the Legislature, very prominent, 
president of Town Council, and held many other town 
offices. He died in Richmond, September 4, 1890, On 
November 7, 1841, Wanton Lillibridge married Sarah 
Ann Champlin, daughter of John A. Champlin, and 
member of one of the oldest and most prominent of old 
Rhode Island families. They were the parents of the 
following children: 1. Horace, died in infancy. 2. 
Sarah Mason, born May 11, 1843, died Feb. 2, 1906; 
married, May 25, 1871, Robert I. Moore. 3. Amos A., 
enlisted in the Seventh Regiment, Rhode Island Volun- 
teers, and was killed near Spottsylvania Court House, 
Virginia, May 18, 1864. 4. Charles W., married Abbie 
Bowen. 5. Edward Hoxie, married Addie Shumard. 
6. Jennette, mentioned below. 7. John H., married 
Emma Pinckney. 8. William W., married Ida Spencer. 
g. Jennie F., married Charles H. Stevens. 10. Hattie 
E., married William F. Joslin. 

(VI) Jennette Lillibridge, daughter of Wanton and 
Sarah Ann (Champlin) Lillibridge, was born at Rich- 
mond, R. I. She married, June 26, 1884, Frank Rey- 
nolds Brown, born in North Stonington, Conn., and 
died there, son of Charles L. and Margaret (Reynolds) 
Brown. Mrs. Brown makes her home on the Thomas 
Lillibridge estate, which she purchased in 1915. Mr. 
Brown was a farmer and prominent business man in 
North Stonington, also interested in school work. 


He married, June 12, 1726, 


CONSTANT SIMMONS. HORTON—The late 
Constant Simmons Horton, assistant superintendent of 
police and chief of detectives of the city of Providence, 
R. I., was a descendant of a family which has been 
prominent in Massachusetts and Rhode Island for a 
périod of more than two hundred and fifty years. He 
was. of the seventh generation in direct descent from 
the founder, Thomas Horton. The coat-of-arms is as 
follows: 

Arms—Argent on a fesse azure between two wolves 


passant in chief and a cross bow in base gules, three 
martlets or. 
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Crest—A cubit arm erect, vested gules, cuffed argent, 
holding in the hand proper an arrow azure, feathere 
and barbed or, 

(1) Thomas Horton, immigrant ancestor and founder 
of the family in America, was of Welsh ancestry, 
zccording to family tradition, and was a relative of 
Thomas Horton, who settled early in Charlestown, 
Mass. He settled in Milton, Mass., formerly Dorches- 
ter, as early as 1669. His first wife, Sarah, appears to 
nave been a member of the church at Braintree, Mass., 
where her son, Thomas, was baptized in 1677. Thomas 
Horton married (second) at Milton, Mass., December 
25, 1693, Susannah Keney. His sons settled at Milton 
and Rehoboth, and he was doubtless the progenitor of 
all the Rhode Island Hortons of colonial days. Chil- 
dren, born at Milton, of the first wife: 1. Rachel, born 
Aug. 6, 1669. 2. John, born June 6, 1672, settled in 
Rehoboth. 3. Thomas, born Oct. 3, 1677. 4. David, 
born Oct. 14, 1679. 5. Solomon, mentioned below, born 


Jan. 11, 1682. 6. Esther, married at Rehoboth, April 10, 
1701, Benjamin Viall. There were perhaps other chil- 
dren. 


(11) Solomon Horton, son of Thomas and Sarah 
Horton, was born at Milton, Mass., January 11, 1682. 
He resided at Milton, where he married, December 5, 
1701, Susanna Babcock, and subsequently removed to 
Rehoboth, where he was the founder of the Rehoboth 
branch of the family. The children of Solomon and 
~ Susanna (Babcock) Horton were: 1. Sarah, born May 
17, 1702. 2. Hannah, born Dec. 19, 1706. 3. Solomon, 
mentioned below. Perhaps others. Solomon Horton 
was prominent in the life and affairs of early Rehoboth. 

(III) Solomon (2) Horton, son of Solomon (1) and 
Susanna (Babcock) Horton, was born at Milton, Mass., 
between the years 1712 and 1715. He removed to Reho- 
both, and there made his home until his death. He mar- 
ried Mary , and they were the parents of the fol- 
lowing children, born at Rehoboth: 1. Charles, born 
March 18, 1739. 2. Constant, born Oct. 20, 1740. 3. 
Solomon, born Jan. 15, 1742-43. 4. Mary, born Aug. 10, 
45. 5. Abiall, born Oct. 14, 1747. 6. Daniel, men- 
joned below. 7. Aaron, born March 21, 1752. 

(IV) Daniel Horton, son of Solomon (2) and Mary 
florton, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., January 30, 1749- 
50. He was a soldier in the American Revolution, en- 
listing in his native town, as a private in Captain 
Nathan Carpenter’s company, at Brookline, Mass: Dur- 
ing the course of the war he served also in Captain 
Israel Hix’s company, Colonel Thomas Carpenter’s 
regiment, marching from Rehoboth to Bristol, R. I.; he 
was sergeant in Captain Israel Hix’s company, in 1780. 
(See page 265, volume viii, “Massachusetts Soldiers and 
Sailors in the Revolution”). Daniel Horton married 
Mary Goff, and their children, born in Rehoboth, were: 
1. Nancy, born Oct. 15, 1780. 2. Silvanus, mentioned 
below. 3. Simeon, born Sept. 27, 1784; married Mel- 
vina M. Wheeler. 4. Rachel, born Jan. 18, 1787; mar- 
tied John Slade, and died at Somerset, Mass. 5. Polly, 
born Aug. 6, 1789; married Isaiah Simmons, and died 
at Bristol, R. I. 6. Lettis, born Dec. 22, 1791; married 
George Case, and lived at Rehoboth. 7. Royal, born 
Noy. 18, 1795. 

(V) Silvanus Horton, son of Daniel and Mary 
(Goff) Horton, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., Septem- 
ber 20, 1782, and resided there all his life. He was a 
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prosperous farmer and well-known citizen. He mar- 
ried Hannah Slade, and they were the parents of several 
children, among them Henry Slade Horton, mentioned 
below. 

(V1) Henry Slade Horton, son of Silvanus and Han- | 
nah (Slade) Horton, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., and 
like his father was a successful and well-known farmer. 
He married Arabella Simmons, and they were the par- 
ents of nine children, among them, Constant Simmons, 
mentioned at length below. 


(VII) Constant Simmons Horton, son of Henry #} 


Slade and Arabella (Simmons) Horton, was born at 
the Horton homestead, in Rehoboth, Mass., January 7, 
1848. He received his education in the public schools 
of Rehoboth, and after completing his studies, learned 
the carpenter’s trade. He followed this trade until 1877, 
in East Providence and Pawtucket, R. I. In the latter 
year, he removed to Providence, where he became con- 
nected with the police force in the capacity of patrol- © 
man, From this minor position he rose, solely through | 
worth and signal ability, to the post of assistant super- — 
intendent of police and chief of detectives of the Provi- 
dence forces. During the thirty-seven years of his con- 
nection with the department he was eminently respected | 
not only for his fine ability, but for his high standards 
of justice and honor. His work through these years 
shed lustre on the police department of the city. Con- 
stant S. Horton was a man of pleasing personality, and | 
commanding appearance, tall and fine looking. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with every phase of his work, 
and was one of the most efficient men who filled the 
difficult posts which he held. His political affiliation 
was with the Republican party. He was a member of © 


the Men’s Club of the Cranston Street Baptist Church. | 


On May 9, 1875, Mr. Horton married Calista W. — 
Viall, who was born in Seekonk, Mass. (now East — 
Providence), R. I., daughter of Willard and Calista 
(Lyon) Viall; both of her parents were of early Massa- 
chusetts families. Mr. and Mrs. Horton were the par- | 
ents of two children: 1. Bertha Willard, who died at — 
the age of nineteen months. 2. Chester Shorey, was 
born April 7, 1878, and died April 8, 1917; he married 
in 1913, Alice Louise Ward. Mr. Horton was connected 
with the Union Trust Company of Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Horton survives her husband and resides at the 
family home at No. 25 Almy street, Providence. She 
has been a member of the East Providence First Bap- 
tist Church for fifty-one years, and is actively identified _ 
with many departments of its work, taking an active 
part in charitable and philanthropic efforts. Constant 
Simmons Horton died at his home, in Providence, R. I., 
April 13, 1914. 


ORRAY TAFT—The Taft families in America — 
comprise the progeny of Robert and Mathew Taft, both 
of whom emigrated from Ireland in the second half of 
the seventeenth century and settled in Mendon, Mass. | 
Both were Protestant Irish by birth. County Louth, the | 
Irish home of the Tafts, in the province of Leinster, is 
on the northern coast of the island, bounded by Armagh 
and Ulster, and on the east by the British channel. The 
name of Taft does not appear in Scotland in any form, 
ard only in England apparently among the descendants 
of the Irish family. For several centuries the name has 
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been spelled Taaffe. The families of Tifft and Tefft in 
England may have the same origin, and doubt still 
exists as to whether the family is of English or Irish 
origin. Sir William Taaffe or Taft, a knight of Protes- 
tant faith, was among the grantees at the time of the 
Scotch emigration to Ulster province, in the reign of 
King James, and in 1610 received a grant of one thou- 
sand acres of land in the parish of Castle Rahen, County 
Cavan, Genealogists have connected the founders of 
the American branch with this Irish family. The family 
in America has played a prominent part in New Eng- 
land life and affairs since the time of its founding, and 
among the men of distinction which it has produced is 
the Hon. William Howard Taft, ex-President of the 
United States. The family has been particularly promi- 
nent in Massachusetts and in Rhode Island. The late 
Orray Taft, 1793-1865, president of the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank of Providence, and of the Worcester Rail- 
road, was a member of the Uxbridge, Mass., branch of 
the family, and a descendant of Robert Taft in the sixth 
American generation. 

Robert Taft, immigrant ancestor and progenitor, was 
born in Ireland, in 1640, and came to America in 1678, 
in which year he was granted a lot of land in Braintree, 
Mass. Inthe following year he bought land in Mendon, 
and sold the Braintree property on November 18, 1670, 
to Caleb Hobart. He subsequently bought much land 
in the vicinity of Mendon pond, and evidently from the 
outset was a man of considerable wealth, as he became 
one of the largest property owners in the neighborhood 
of Mendon. Robert Taft was prominent in the affairs 
of Mendon from the time of his coming to the town. 
In 1680 he was one of the first board of selectmen of 
the newly organized town of Mendon, and also served 
on the committee to build the minister’s house. He 
and his sons built the first bridge across the Mendon 
river. He was one of the purchasers of the land of 
which the town of Sutton was formed. Robert Taft 
married Sarah , who died in November, 1725. 
He died February 8, 1725. 

Captain Joseph Taft, son of Robert and Sarah Taft, 
was born in Mendon, Mass., in 1680, and died at Ux- 
bridge, Mass., June 18, 1747. When Uxbridge was set 
off from Mendon he moved there, and his farm was 
situated on both sides of the Blackstone river. His 
home was on the west side of the river. At the first 
Uxbridge town meeting, on July 25, 1727, he was ap- 
pointed one of the “tithingmen.” He was one of the 
foremost men of the town and served as lieutenant and 
captain of the local militia. He married, in 1708, Eliza- 
beth Emerson, who was born at Ipswich, Mass., March 
6, 1687, and died at Uxbridge, in 1760, daughter of 
James and Sarah Emerson. 

Marvel Taft, descendant of Captain Joseph Taft, was 
born in Uxbridge, Mass., on February 6, 1763. He re- 
sided on the old Taft homestead, where he was a pros- 
perous farmer. He married Ruth , who was born 
October 2, 1762. 

Orray Taft, son of Marvel and Ruth Taft, was born 
at the homestead in Uxbridge, Mass., April 9, 1793. 
He was educated in the public schools of his native 
town, and at an early age entered mercantile life. At 
| that period, the opening decades of the nineteenth cen- 
_ tury, the commerce between the cotton planter of the 
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South and the manufacturer of the North was carried 
on on a vastly different basis than that which prevails 
to-day. Orray Taft made his first trip South as a cot- 
ton factor, taking with him Northern commodities 
which had a market in the South, and changing them 
for cotton which was shipped to New England thills or 
abroad. He engaged in this field of activity until 1820, 
in which year he located in Providence, R. IL, 
and established himself in business on a large scale. 
Within a short period he became a well-known figure 
in the cotton manufacturing interests of the State. 
Orray Taft was one of the organizers and owners of 
the Wauregan Cotton Mill, and dealt heavily and suc- 
cessfully in cotton as a manufacturer and as a cotton 
broker. He was well known in the southern cotton 
markets, and on the plantations which he visited 
annually for many years. Through the importance of 
his connection with the vital manufacturing interests of 
the State of Rhode Island, he was brought naturally 
into prominence in financial and public life. Mr. Taft 
was one of the organizers of the People’s Savings Bank 
of Providence, and succeeded the senior Governor 
Sprague as president of that institution. He was 
heavily interested.in the Providence Gas Company, and 
in the Worcester Railroad, which he helped to organize 
and which he served as president. He served for one 
year as a member of the Rhode Island Legislature, but 
though eminently fitted by reason of his fine intellec- 
tual powers and masterly knowledge of public affairs 
for the office, he was essentially a business man and 
found his forte in the mercantile world. He was deeply 
interested in the welfare of the city of Providence, and 
was prominently identified with many notable move- 
ments for civic betterment. Orray Taft was an attend- 
ant of the Beneficent Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence, and a liberal donor to all its charitable and benev- 
olent work. 

Mr. Taft married, September 24, 1821, Deborah Keith, 
who was born at Grafton, Mass., daughter of Royal 
and Deborah (Adams) Keith, of Northbridge, Mass., 
and a granddaughter of Simeon and Rebecca Keith. 

Orray Taft died at his home in Providence, R. L., 
1865, at the age of seventy-two years. He had five 
children, of whom a daughter, Emma A. Taft, who 
resides at the old Taft homestead at No. 539 West- 
minster street, Providence, is the only survivor. There 
are many grandchildren. 


ANDREW BROWN WHIPPLE, late of the vil- 
lage of Greenville, town of Smithfield, R. I., was prob- 
ably the oldest living direct descendant in Rhode Island 
of Captain John Whipple, who came to this country 
from England as early as 1632, being on the record of 
Dorchester, Mass., in that year. Captain John Whipple 
was a carpenter by trade; he received a grant of land 
in Providence, R. I., in 1637, and in 1659 bought land 
there. He was a deputy in 1666 and thereafter, and 
with his wife joined the church in 1641. He died May 
16, 1685, and was buried on his own farm, but later his 
remains and those of his wife who died in 1666 were 
removed to the North Burying Ground. 

(II) Benjamin Whipple, son of Captain John and 
Sarah Whipple, was born in 1654, resided in Provi- 
dence, and there died, March 11, 1704. He married, 
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April 1, 1686, Ruth, daughter of James and Hannah 
(Field) Matthewson. The line of descent is through 
Benjamin (2), their eldest child. 

(III) Benjamin (2) Whipple was born in Provi- 
dence, November 11, 1688, but on arriving at man’s 
estate removed to North Providence and located on a 
farm given him by his father. He was also a tanner 
and a currier, and a man of good standing in the com- 
munity. He died in the one hundredth year of his age. 
He married (first) November 11, 1727, Sarah Bernon, 
daughter of Bernon, a French Huguenot, who 
fled from France to escape religious persecution. He 
was a man of wealth and education, who was a great 
aid to the community in which he settled. Benjamin 
(2) Whipple married (second) Esther Miller, and had 
issue by both wives. 

(IV) The next in line was Ephraim Whipple, fourth 
son of Benjamin (2) Whipple and his first wife, Sarah 
(Bernon) Whipple, who was born in North Provi- 
dence, November 7, 1729, and became a farmer of the 
Fruit Hill section. He was a man of sound judgment 
and upright life, a leading member of the Baptist 
church, known far and near for his piety and Chris- 
tian life. He married May Hawkins, and they were 
the parents of three sons: Emor, Benjamin and Eph- 
raim, twins. The line continues through the first born, 
Captain Emor Whipple, grandfather of Andrew B. 
Whipple, of Greenville, R. I. 

(V) Captain Emor Whipple, born about 1772, died 
July 31, 1849, and was buried in the cemetery near his 
farm, which is now occupied by a grandson, William 
H. Whipple, of North Providence. Captain Whipple 
was a well-known, substantial farmer, a captain of the 
local militia company, a member of the General Assem- 
bly, and a member of the Fruit Hill Baptist Church, 
He was a Democrat in politics, very charitable, and like 
his father deeply religious. He married Abigail Brown, 
who died December 15, 1838, in her sixty-sixth year. 

(VI) Abraham Whipple, second son of Captain Emor 
and Abigail (Brown) Whipple, was born about the year 
1800, at the farm in North Providence, R. I., now owned 
by his nephew, Benjamin H. Whipple, and died in 
Greenville, in the town of Smithfield. He was a farmer 
and a wheelwright, moving to Greenville in 1834, where 
he was long engaged in carriage and wagon building. 
He married Sarah Farnum. 

(VII) Andrew Brown Whipple, of the seventh Amer- 
ican generation, son of Abraham and Sarah (Farnum) 
Whipple, was born in Johnston, R. I., December 12, 
1832, died February 22, 1919, at his home in Green- 
ville, R. I, in which he had resided for sixty odd 
-years. Up to the time of his death his sight and 
hearing was good, no artificial aid was required in read- 
ing, and his general health was excellent. He attended 
district schools in Smithfield and later was a student at 
North Scituate Seminary, there finishing his studies. 
His father was a farmer and landowner, and in early 
life Andrew B. was his father’s helper; later he learned 
the wheelwright’s trade with his father and finally suc- 
ceeded him in business, continuing carriage building and 
general wheelwrighting in Greenville for about thirty 
years, with the exception of seven years spent in simi- 
lar business in Providence. Finally he sold out, and in 
1894 opened an undertaking establishment in Greenville, 
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which he owned at the time of his death, although he 
surrendered the management to his able son and lived 
retired from business cares. He was very successful 
in all his undertakings, and in addition to his business 
and villa he was a large landowner, 

Mr. Whipple was a long-time attendant of the Bap- 
tist church, and was one of the well-known and highly- 
esteemed men of his community. A Republican in poli- 
tics, he had many honors bestowed upon him, having 
served three years in the House of Representatives; 
seven years as State Senator; one year as coroner of 
the town; was interested in the Smithfield National 
Bank and president of the Smithfield Savings Bank. 
In the Legislature he served on important committees 
in both houses and worthily represented his constitu- 
ency. Mr. Whipple was a member of Temple Lodge, 
No. 18, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of Green- 
ville, and was the oldest living member of the lodge. 

Mr. Whipple married, September 16, 1853, Rachel 
Sales Wilbur, who died May 5, 1915, after a married 
life of sixty-two years. They were the parents of a 
son, Charles Lucian, born September 22, 1858. He was 
educated in the public schools, and from early manhood 
was closely associated with his father in the wheel- 
wrighting and in the undertaking business, now in full 
management of the latter. He married Cora Sales 
Mowrey, March 26, 1895, and they are the parents of a 
son, Lucius Albert, who is superintendent of the Home 
School in North Providence; he married Mabel Ranger, 
and they have a daughter Dorothy. 


SAMUEL PENNY COOK—When a youth of 
eighteen years, just out of high school, Samuel P. Cook 
entered the service of the Producers National Bank of 
Woonsocket. That was nearly half a century ago, and 
from the year of his admission, 1870, until the present, 
1919, he has known no other business home nor a 
greater business interest. This long term of service, 
eleven years of which has been as president of the 
bank, coupled with the fact that for a quarter of a 
century he was city treasurer, has given him a grasp of 
matters financial and brought him so prominently before 
the people that his opinions on finance carry the weight 
of authority. The radical changes made in banking 
laws during the past few years, although not at first 
cheerfully accepted by the financiers of the country, 
and the problems presented were approached by bankers 


with characteristic caution, but as their value became 


apparent and their ability to meet national and inter- 
national demands was proven, all doubt vanished and 
the splendid response made by national banks and bank- 
ers to the enormous demands made upon their financial 
resources and upon. their patriotism is the best answer 
to any criticism of either American banking laws or 
upon the patriotism and good faith of American bank- 
ers. No business has been called upon for greater sacri- 
fice during these years of national stress and storm, and 
the best thought of the financial world has lent itself to 
the solution of the war’s financial problems. As execu- 
tive head of Woonsocket’s leading bank, Mr. Cook has — 
borne his part in carrying the financial burden imposed 
upon this city and has as well, ably fulfilled his obliga- 
tions to those who look to the Producers Bank as their 
source of financial supply. Mr. Cook is a son of Ariel 
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Lindsey Cook, son of Ariel (2) Cook, son of Ariel (1) 
Cook, son of Deacon Nathaniel Cook, son of Nicholas 
(2) Cook, son of Deacon Nicholas (1) Cook, son of 
Walter Cook, founder of the branch of the Cook fam- 
ily in New England. 

Walter Cook was of Weymouth, Mass., as early as 


1642, married, was the father of a family of eight, and 
‘died January 5, 1685, an old man. 


His son, Deacon 
Nicholas (1) Cook, born February 9, 1660, married 
(first) Johanna Rockett, (second) Mehitable Staples, 


/ and was succeeded by a son, Nicholas (2) Cook, born 
| June 10, 1687. 


This Nicholas (2) Cook married, in 
1715, Elizabeth Staples, who died in Bellingham, Mass., 
March 3, 1788, aged eighty-nine, the mother of twelve 
sons and daughters. 

Nathaniel Cook, the eldest of these children, was 
born September 15, 1718, and resided in Wrentham, 
Mass., in that part of the town which later became 
Cumberland, R. I. He was a deacon of the Six Princi- 
ple Church, and a man of influence. He married, Jan- 


‘uary 27, 1741, Margaret Ballou, born October 6, 1720, 


daughter of James Ballou, and a descendant of Ma- 


‘turin Ballou, founder of the family in Rhode Island. 


Ariel Cook, son of Nathaniel and Margaret (Ballou) 


' Cook, was born October 15, 1749, and died June 18, 1803. 


He-resided at the homestead in the town of Cumber- 
land, not far from the Ballou Meeting House; he was a 


farmer, and a deacon of the Baptist church. He mar- 


ried, February 20, 1772, Dorcas Whipple, familiarly and 
lovingly known to the entire neighborhood as “Aunt 
Dorcas.” She died December 24, 1839, aged ninety, the 


‘mother of nine sons and daughters. 


Ariel (2) Cook, son of Ariel (1) and Dorcas (Whip- 
ple) Cook, was born at the homestead in the town of 


| Cumberland, R. I., and there resided all his life, a pros- 


perous farmer and prominent citizen. He married, 
September 10, 1809, Eliza G. Sabin, daughter of John 
Sabin, of Newport. They were the parents of sons and 
daughters, namely: George, who was cashier of the 
Cumberland Bank, at Cumberland Hill, for forty-seven 
years, serving until two weeks prior to his death; Al- 
bert, John, Edmund L,., Charles, Ann Eliza, Horace, 
Ariel Lindsey, of further mention, Rebecca, Maria, 
Ellen F. and Joshua S. Cook. 

Ariel Lindsey Cook, seventh son of Ariel (2) and 
Eliza G. (Sabin) Cook, was born at the homestead in 
Cumberland, R. I., December 11, 1823, and died in 
Woonsocket, R. I., December 23, 1886. He grew to 
manhood at the homestead farm, later settling in Albion, 
R. I., where he became a prominent merchant dealing 
in general merchandise. He married Mary Harris Phil- 
lips, who died February 26, 1917. They were the par- 
ents of Samuel P., of further mention; Herbert L.; 


Ida F., married Charles H. Pond; Sophia E., married 
} Dwight Clarence Lord. 


Samuel P. Cook, son of Ariel Lindsey and Mary 
Harris (Phillips) Cook, was born in Albion, R. I., July 
20, 1852. He attended graded and high schools of 
Woonsocket until 1870, then entered the employ of the 
Producers National Bank of Woonsocket, that bank 
having a savings department bearing the same name. 
He developed unusual banking ability, and in 1885 was 
elected cashier of the Producers National Bank and 
treasurer of the Producers Savings Bank. He held 
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that office until January 14, 1907, when he was elected 
president of the Producers National Bank, his present 
high and responsible office. He is a thoroughly capable 
financier, learned in the law of national finance as ap- 
plied to banking, conservative yet not timid, ready at all 
times to trust his judgment in financial matters.’ For 
twenty-five years he was treasurer of the city of Woon- 
socket and his business interests in the city are not in- 
considerable. Mr. Cook is a member of the State Bank- 
ing Association and of other societies, financial in their 
scope, is a Republican in politics, and an attendant at 
the First Universalist Church, his club the Squantum 
Association. He holds all degrees of York Rite Ma- 
sonry, belonging to Morning Star Lodge, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; Union Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
and Woonsocket Commandery, Knights Templar. He 
is interested in the welfare of his adopted city and is 
generous in his support of all worthy aims. 

Mr. Cook married, in 1883, Lucia G. Moses, and they 
are the parents of Theodore Phillips, born in Woon- 
socket, August 7, 1884, now receiving teller of the Pro- 
ducers National Bank, and a daughter, Gertrude Nourse, 
born April 15, 1886. 


HENRY RICHARDSON—There are few older 
names in history than that of Richardson, The name 
exists in Durham, Yorkshire, in the counties of Salop, 
Warwick, Worcester, Norfolk, Gloucester, Nottingham, 
Sussex and Surrey. There are Richardsons also in 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In England, as in 
America, the name is continued in many branches. 
From Burke’s “Landed Gentry of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” there is ample account of the family history. 
The family is doubtless of Norman origin, and its 
descendants attained eminence in many directions. 
Arms were granted to several branches of the family in 
1561, and at later dates. Richard Richardson, Esq., of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, afterward of Biesly, in that 
county, paid a fine of forty pounds in 1630 for declin- 
ing the honor of knighthood from Charles I. All of 
the Richardson families mentioned in Burke’s “Landed 
Gentry” had armorial bearings, crests and mottoes, and 
were land holders. Many of them became prominent 
in literary, civil, military and ecclesiastical pursuits. 
Henry Richardson’s first America ancestor was Samuel 
Richardson, who was born in England in 1610, and 
came to America in 1636, settling in Woburn, where 
his elder brother, Ezekiel, had preceded him. Thomas, 
a younger brother, also settled in Woburn. The Rich- 
ardsons became noted men among the other freemen of 
Woburn, and held positions of trust in the community. 
Henry Richardson’s ancestors in this country were 
Samuel (1), Stephen (2), William (3), Stephen (4), 
Stephen (5), and Moses (6). Moses Richardson mar- 
ried (first) in Attleboro, Hannah Pond, of Mansfield, 
daughter of Stephen Pond of that town. To them were 
born three children, who died young. Moses Richard- 
son married (second) Eliza Andrews, daughter of 
Benjamin and Elizabeth (Gladding) Andrews. Her 
father was a son of Zephaniah Andrews, colonel in the 
Revolutionary Army, and her mother was a daughter 
of Nathaniel Gladding, of Providence. Mrs. Richard- 
son was a descendant of the Ingraham and Gladding 
families who claim the site of the city of Leeds, be- 
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queathed to them from their English ancestor, Lord 
Joseph Wilson. The children of Major Moses and 
Eliza (Andrews) Richardson were: Hon. Thomas 
Andrews Richardson; Charles; George; Sophia Field, 
married Abel Foster; Henry; Albert; Major James 
Lippitt Richardson; Oscar; Frank; and Elizabeth 
Andrews. ‘Three of the sons and four grandsons 
served in the Civil War. The seven were in line at the 
first battle of Bull Run, Va., July, 1861. After the 
battle there were six of the line who met. Samuel 
Foster, Mrs. Abel Foster’s son, was missing; and his 
fate was never known. 

Henry Richardson was the fourth son of Moses and 
Eliza (Andrews) Richardson. He was born at the cor- 
ner of Benefit and Power streets, in Providence, R. I., 
June 9, 1818. There were ten children born to Moses 
and Eliza A. Richardson in that house, all attaining 
adult life except the youngest, a little daughter, who 
died in her sixth year. Henry Richardson received 
the ordinary school education of his time, supple- 
mented by a course at Mr. DeWitt’s High School. Mr. 
Richardson entered into the jewelry business with his 
elder brothers in early life, learning the business, and 
afterward becoming a manufacturer himself. He was 
moderately successful, although the business was never 
a congenial one to him. He was a member of the 
First Light Infantry, and commanded one of the com- 
panies for several years. As orderly sergeant of “the 
West Point Company of New England,” he partici- 
pated in the celebration of the completion of the 
Bunker Hill Monument in 1843. Henry Richardson 
was brought up in the intimate association of the First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), where his par- 
ents were life-long members. With his eldest brother, 
Thomas, he afterward became interested in, and joined 
the Baptist church. He found great happiness in Bibli- 
cal research, and with Dr. Reuben Guild of Brown 
University, he was an invited guest at the First Baptist 
Meeting House for the ministers’ Monday meetings, 
where Dr. Guild and himself were the only laymen. Mr. 
Richardson had no desire for political life, though he 
was frequently urged to represent his ward in the City 
Council. He held the position of assistant assessor in 
the internal revenue department in 1862 and 1863. Mr. 
Richardson married Lucy Fuller Armington, daughter 
of Asa Watson and Lucy (Fuller) Armington, of 
Providence, R. I. They had six children: Harry Arm- 
ington, Lillie Eliza Andrews, Albert Fairleigh, Sophie 
Foster, Harriette Potter, and Daisy Lucy. Harriette 
Potter, and a nephew, Henry Darrell, son of Albert 
Fairleigh and Edith W. Richardson, are the sole sur- 
viving members of this branch of the family. Mr. 


Richardson died June 30, 1808, a few days after his. 


eightieth birthday. He was a man of unblemished 
character and highly respected by those fortunate 
enough to know him. One of his friends, writing to 
Mrs. Richardson after her husband’s death, fitly ex- 
pressed the man and his character, “He was the purest 
minded and most honorable gentleman I ever knew,” 
and the writer himself stood very high in the respect 
of the citizens of Providence. 

Mr. Richardson’s Revolutionary ancestor, Colonel 
Stephen Richardson, of Attleboro, raised many com- 
panies for the army; one marched to Roxbury at the 
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time of the so-called election battle. He also enlisted 
companies for the secret service, both Howland Ferry ¥ 
and General Spencer’s secret expedition. He served his’ 
native town as assessor, town clerk, selectman, and in} 
1777, was chosen representative to the General Court. 
December 6, 1777, the town established a Superior and. 
Inferior Court to hear and determine controversies that} 
had arisen, or might arise. Of the seven inferior judges, }}, 
Colonel Stephen Richardson was one. March 109, 1776, 9, 
he was chosen a member of the committee of four to. 
prepare instructions to the representative of the town, }) 
Captain John Stearns. In 1777 he commanded a com- 
pany under Colonel John Daggett, stationed for one? 
month on Rhode Island. In 1778, January 18, he and. 
his brother, Captain Caleb Richardson, and five others, 
were chosen to prepare instructions to the representa- } 
tive of the town relative to the “Articles of Confedera- 9 
tion.” August 2, 1779, Colonel Stephen Richardson jf 
and two others were chosen members of the convention } 
to meet at Concord the following October for the pur- | 

pose of forming a State Constitution. In 1783, 1785, § 
he was a representative of Attleboro. 


HENRY REMINGTON EVANS—The important 
business of Henry R. Evans & Company, Incorpor- 
ated, contractors and builders, of Providence, R. I, 
was founded by Henry Remington Evans, about 1866, } 
five men constituting the force employed. It is now § 
the oldest building contracting firm in the city, sixty } 
men being employed in the various departments. A 
modern mill is an adjunct of the business, the build- | 
ing now occupied by the company being originally 
erected by Henry R. Evans, about 1878. He built’ 
up a high reputation and a good business, to which 
he admitted his son, Henry L., in 1889. When the | 
business was incorporated, April 25, 1907, Henry R. #J 
Evans was chosen the first president, and until his } 
death, May 4, 1914, he was the active, executive head } 
of the company. During the years which have inter- 
vened since his death no successor has been elected 
to succeed him, the presidents’ office being held sacred | 
to the memory of the founder of the business, he the 
only man legally entitled to bear the title, president. — 

This branch of the Evans family in New England 
traces descent from Richard Evans, an Englishman, | 
who with his wife Mary settled at Dorchester, | 
Mass., in 1635, and there died in 1661. He was | 
succeeded by a son, Richard (2) Evans, who became | 
the first known white settler of Killingly county. | 
There he and a son, Richard (3) Evans, lived until 
1710, when they sold out and moved to Rhode Island, | 
settling in what has long been known as the “Evans 
neighborhood,” near the present town line of Smith- 
field and Gloucester. By his wife, Rebecca, he had 
several children, this branch being traced through 
the son, David Evans, who married Esther Bishop, | 
and they were the parents of David (2) Evans, who | 
married Jemima Foster. Their son, Elisha Evans, 
married Mary McDonald, they the parents of Jehu 
Evans, who married Amy Thornton, daughter of | 
William and Betsey (Madison) Thornton. Jehu | 
Evans was a farmer of Smithfield and Johnston, R. I., 
a man of energy but little known in public life. He | 


was head of a family of eleven sons and daughters, 
| one of these, a son, Henry Remington Evans, father 
of Henry Lester Evans, of Providence, head of the 
corporation, Henry R. Evans & Sons. 

| Henry Remington Evans, son of Jehu and Amy 

(Thornton) Evans, was born in the town of Johnston, 
R. 1., June 24, 1840, died in Providence, in May, 
1914. He was educated in the public schools of 
Johnston and Gloucester, but his school years ended 
in his fifteenth year, although later he attended Scho- 
field’s Commercial College, Providence, studying arch- 
itectural drawing for two terms. In 1856 he began 
learning the mason’s trade under the direction of his 
eldest brother, Elisha, with whom he served an 
apprenticeship of five years. He then learned the 
| carpenter’s trade with his brother James, and until 
1866 was employed as a journeyman. In that year he 
began business for himself as a contractor and 
builder, continuing alone until 1889, when his son, 
Henry L. Evans, was admitted, the firm name then 
becoming Henry R. Evans & Son. Dwelling houses 
were the special line of construction, although he 
built mills\and business blocks when required. The 
firm became a corporation, and is still managed by 
Henry L. Evans, who has been connected with the 
firm and corporation since arriving at legal age. Mr. 
Evans was a man of high character and business 
reputation, a thoroughly capable and reliable builder, 
and trustworthy to the highest degree. While ever 
independent in his political course, Mr. Evans held 
| the duties of citizenship sacred, and fulfilled his every 
duty. He served the city of Providence as superin- 

tendent of public buildings, and held that office by 
appointment of Common Council from igor until his 
last years. 

Henry R. Evans married, November 20, 1859, in 
Greenville, R. I., Anna McDermott, born September 
8, 1841, daughter of John and Bessie (Leonard) Mc- 
Dermott. Children: Ann Eliza, born Oct. 2, 1860, 
married Henry F. Horton, of Pawtucket; Abby, born 
Aug. 30, 1865, died in June, 1872; Henry Lester, of 
further mention; Fannie R., born June 28, 1872, mar- 
ried John C. Budlong, Jr.; Sarah Bowen, born Jan. 
Io, 1875, married Frederick R. Harris; Edwin Bowen, 
born February 10, 1878, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
vesity, 1901, now connected with the firm, Waite, 
Evans Company, manufacturing jewelers. 


HENRY LESTER EVANS—The business of 
which Henry L, Evans is the virtual, executive head, 
was founded by his father, a practical builder, who 
early admitted his son to a close relationship therein. 
A review of the ancestry of this branch of the Evans 
family in Rhode Island precedes this review of the 
life of a twentieth century representative, whose entire 
life has been spent in the city of his birth and whose 
entire business connection has been with the corpor- 
ation he now manages, Henry R. Evans & Company, 
contractors and builders, No. 8-14 Mathewson street, 
Providence, R. I. 

Henry Lester Evans was born in Mansfield, Conn., 
September 4, 1867, eldest son of Henry Remington 
and Anna (McDermott) Evans. He was educated in 
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the public schools of Pawtucket, and after completing 
his school years entered his father’s employ. Henry 
R. Evans was then conducting large contracting oper- 
ations, and the young man was given every oppor- 
tunity to learn every detail of the business which he 
now manages. Henry L. was admitted a partner in 
1889, and when the business was incorporated, he 
was elected secretary-treasurer and appointed man- 
ager. Father and son were harmoniously associated 
during all the years until the death of Henry R. 
Evans, in 1914, a very large contracting and mill bus- 
iness rewarding their well-directed efforts. As sole 


manager, Mr. Evans meets the demands of the posi- . 


tion he holds, the many years with which he has been 
head of the business giving him much familiarity with 
its every phase and detail. Henry L. Evans was a 
Mason as soon as he legally could be, at the age of 
twenty-one years. He is a member of lodge, chapter, 
council, commandery, and shrine, a communicant of 
St. James Episcopal Church, a member of the Wan- 
namoissett Country Club, and in politics a Republi- 
can. 

Mr. Evans married, August 4, 1897, Florence Louisa 
Eaton, of Providence. 


WILLIAM D. CROSS—Well preserved family 
tradition affirms that the Cross family of Rhode 
Island descends from John Cross, who with his 
brother, Ralph Cross, came from Scotland to the 
American colonies in the seventeenth century. The 
link connecting subsequent generations with the 
founder, however, is lost in antiquity. Members of 
the family were early located in numerous towns of 
Rhode Island, and the name is inseparably associated 
with many sections of the early colony and State, 
especially with Washington county, where the fam- 
ily has played a prominent part in civil, official, 
social and business life for a century and a half. The 
late Hon. William D. Cross, of Carolina, R. I., was 
a distinguished member of this family, a lineal de- 
scendant of Joseph Cross and of the founders, John 
and Ralph Cross. 

(1) Joseph Cross, the first of the direct line to 
whom it is possible to trace authentically, is first on 
record in the town of Charlestown, R. I., where he 
settled ina locality which later became known as 
Cross’ Mill. He was twice married and was the 
father of fifteen children. 

(11) Samuel Cross, son of Joseph Cross and his 
first wife, was born in Charlestown, R. I., and was 
a life-long resident of that town. He married Ann 
Clarke, member of a prominent old Rhode Island 
family. Their children married into such notable 
families as the Babcock, Browning, Tucker, Clark and 
Perry. 

(III) Joseph (2) Cross, son of Samuel and Ann 
(Clarke) Cross, was born in Charlestown, R. I., May 
19, 1775. His entire life was spent in the town, and 
as a young man he rose to a place of prominence in 
its official life, which position he retained until his 
death. Joseph Cross was for many years justice of 
the peace of Charlestown, and for a long period rep- 
resented the town in the Rhode Island General As- 
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sembly. He was a prosperous farmer and land owner. 
He married (first) Dorcas Reynolds; (second) Brid- 
get Browning, daughter of Stephen Browning, of 
Charlestown, and a lineal descendant in the sixth 
generation of Nathaniel Browning, founder of the 
family in Rhode Island. His third wife was Ruth 
Greene, also a member of a prominent family of 
State. The child of the first marriage, Mary TiN 
deceased. Children of the second marriage: . 
George W., born May 12, 1821, died in South Kings- 
ton. 2. Dorcas A., born Sept. 10, 1823, died in Prov- 
idence; married William C. Tucker. 3. Bridget B., 
born June 11, 1826, died Feb. 15, 1829. 4. Samuel J., 
born Jan. 6, 1828, died in Pennsylvania. 5. Stephen 
B., born July 13, 1830, died Feb. 7, 1889. 6. William 
D., mentioned below. 7. Hannah W., born March 26, 
1834, died July 6, 1835. 

(IV) Hon. William D. Cross, son of Joseph (2) and 
Bridget (Browning) Cross, was born on his father’s 
farm in Charlestown, R. I., November 5, 1832. He 
spent his boyhood on the farm. He received his ele- 
mentary education in the local district schools, and 
in 1857 became a student in the East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, where he remained for a year. On completing 
his studies he returned home, and until reaching the 
age of twenty-one years, he was his father’s assistant 
in the management of the farm. On attaining his 
majority, however, he entered upon a business career, 
and for one year traveled in Georgia for a large 
publishing house. He then returned to Rhode Island, 
locating in Carolina, with which town he was identi- 
fied almost continuously thenceforward until his death. 
Here he entered the cigar factory of Tucker, Pierce 
& Company to learn the trade. Some of his time 
while learning was spent in East Greenwich. In 1868, 
Mr. Cross became manager of the cigar factory of L. 
W. Kingsley, of Providence, and remained in full 
charge of this enterprise for one year. At the end of 
this time, having amassed a ‘considerable capital, Mr. 
Cross established himself independently in the cigar 
manuifacturing business at Carolina. The venture, 
begun on a small scale, grew rapidly to large propor- 
tions through his judicious management, and was a 
success from the very outset. In 1872 Mr. Cross 
relinquished all other business interests in order to 
give his entire time and attention to the affairs of his 
cigar factory. He became widely known in manufac- 
turing circles in Carolina and the surrounding coun- 
try, and became a recognized leader in business inter- 
ests. Through prominence in business life he nat- 
urally was brought into the field of public affairs. 

Mr. Cross became active at an early date in the 
civic interests of Carolina. He was a staunch believer 
in the principles and policies of the Republican party, 
but was never influenced against his better judgment 
by party precepts. He was a keen student of the 
affairs of the times, a man with an instinct for public 
service, which was backed by an unimpeachable moral 
and ethical code. In 1872 he was first elected to rep- 
resent his town in the Rhode Island House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1880-81 Mr. Cross was a member of 
the upper house of the Rhode Island Legislature. In 
1898 and 1899 he was again elected to the Assembly, 
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and in 1900, 1901 and 1902 was returned to the Sen- 
In 1869 he became a member of the Town Coun- 


ate. 
cil of Carolina, which office he filled ably and well in 


1870, 1871, 1879, 1880, 1883 and 1884; from the latter 
year up to and including 1902 he was president of: 


the council, with the exception of the years 1891 and 
1892. From June, 1897, to June, 1903, he was town 
treasurer. In 1873-74 he was commissioner of Indian 


schools for the Narragansett tribe, which was then) 


living on the reservation in Charlestown. In 1872, Mr. 
Cross erected Samoset Hall, the only public building 
in Carolina. 
established his manufacturing plant. 


lina and the vicinity. He was one of the pioneer 


members of the Washington County Agricultural So- 
city, and for two years was one of its vice-presidents. 


He was a popular and influential member of Friend- 
ship Lodge, No. 
Odd Fellows, of Carolina. 
contemporaries 
larger or more beneficial influence in its affairs than 
William D. Cross. 


hearted devotion to the interests of the town. He 


was 


fare, a subject always close to his heart. He was a 
gentleman of the old school, sincere in his friendships, 
kindly, courteous, and genial. _His death was regarded 


as a personal bereavement by the entire community, - 

On May 22, 1869, Mr. Cross married Martha S. Fry, | 
daughter of James and Eliza (Wilder) Fry, of Caro-— 
They were the parents of the following | 
1. Emma E., who became the wife of Fred-_ 
2. Mary D., born Nov. 
3. George W., married 


iia kes 
children: 

erick C. Barber, of Carolina. 
14, 1875, died aged four years. 
Maria Grimes; they are the parents of one son, 
William D. Mrs. Cross, who survives her husband, 
now at the age of seventy-six years, is-the active 
manager of his business and estate. 


vising its books. She is widely known and eminently 
respected in social circles of Carolina. 
ber of the Free Baptist Church of Carolina. 
William D. Cross died at his home in Carolina, R. I., 


on January 14, 1916, in his eighty-fourth year. 


SIMEON P. CLARK—The surname Clarke is one 
of the most ancient of early English patronymics. It” 
signifies literally “the clerk,” who under the English 


ecclesiastical law of the feudal period was any one 


who had been admitted to the ecclesiastical state, and 
had taken the tonsure. The application of the word 


in this sense gradually underwent a change and “clerk” | 
became more especially the term applied to those in — 
The word also developed a different 


minor orders. 
sense. In medieval times the pursuit of letters and 


general learning was confined to the clergy, the only © 
persons who could read and write, and who performed | 


all notarial and secretarial work, In time the clerk 


On the lower floor of the building he’ 
Mr. Cross was _ 
widely known in fraternal and social circles in Caro- 


16, of the Independent Order of | 
Few men who were his | 
in the life of Carolina wielded a 


He was a leader of more than- 
ordinary ability, inspiring immediate confidence, not 
only in his honesty and fairness, but in his whole- | 


identified prominently with every movement 
which had for its end the advancement of public wel- | 


She is vigorous | 
and active, and an able business woman, directing the | 
affairs of the Cross manufacturing plant and super- | 


She is a mem- 
Hon, | 


i 
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was not necessarily a clergyman, but one who per- 
formed the duties of notary, accountant, or mere pen- 
man, etc. We therefore find the term widely applied, 
and the office well established at the beginning of the 
surname era, which accounts for the frequent recur- 
rence of the surname in medieval registers, and for 
the fact that it ranks ninth among English surnames in 
point of popularity. Whether spelled Clark, Clarke, 
or Clerk, the pronunciation is identical, and is always 


with the broad “a.” 


The Clarke and Clark families of America descend 
from several progenitors. The Rhode Island family 


of the name has played a most distinguished part in 


the affairs of the Colony and State for over two hun- 
dred and fifty years. With the exception perhaps of 
Roger Williams, no man figured more vitally in the 
affairs of the infant colony than Dr. John Clarke. His 
brother, Joseph Clarke, first a resident of Newport, 
and later one of the early settlers of Westerly, also 
was active in the official life of the Colony; he was 
the progenitor of the Westerly Clarks, and the ances- 
‘tor of the late Simeon Perry Clark, prominent manu- 
facturer| and well-known business man of Clark’s 
Mills, R. I. 

(1) John Clark, the first of the direct line to whom 
it has been possible to trace, was of County Suffolk, 
England, where he was buried March 3, 1550. 

(11) John (2) Clark, son of John (1) Clark, was 
born in February, 1541, and was buried in County Suf- 
folk, April 7, 1598. He married Catherine Cook, 
daughter of John Cook. 

(III) Thomas Clark, son of John (2) and Cath- 


-erine (Cook) Clark, was born on All Saints Day, 


November 1, 1570, died July 27, 1627. Thomas Clark 
married Rose Kerige. 

(1V) Joseph Clark, son of Thomas and Rose 
(Kerige) Clark, was born in England, December 9, 
1618, and baptized at Westhorpe, December 16th, 
following. He came to New England in 1637, in 
company with his brothers, Dr. John and Thomas 
Clark. After a brief residence in Boston, he settled 
in Newport, R. I., in 1638, and in the same year was 
admitted an inhabitant of the Island of Aquidneck. 
‘In 1640 he was present at the General Court of Elec- 
tions, and in 1641 became a freeman. In 1644 he was 
one of the original members of the First Baptist 
Church. In 1648 he was a member of the General 
In 1655-57-58-59 he filled the impor- 
tant office of commissioner. He was assistant in 1658- 
63-64-65-78-79. The name of Joseph Clark appears 
in the charter granted Rhode Island by Charles II. 
under date of July 8, 1663. He was deputy to the 
Rhode Island General Assembly from 1668 to 1672 
and again in 1690, representing the town of Westerly. 
In 1668 he was a freeman in Westerly, and in May, 
1669, his name appears on a list of the inhabitants. 
In 1677 he was a member of the Court of Justices of 
the Peace, chosen to attend to the matter of injurious 
and illegal actions on the part of the Connecticut Col- 
ony. In 1680 he was again a resident of Newport, 
where the greater part of his old age was spent; he 
is said to have died at Westerly, on June 1, 1694. He 
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married for the first time in 1642; his second wife, 
Margaret, died in 1694. 

(V) William Clark, son of Joseph Clark, was born 
about 1645, and died September 30, 1683. He was 
commander of a sloop taken by the government during 
King Philip’s War (1676), and was also captain of a 
company of militia. On August 1, 1679, he petitioned 
the Assembly concerning several Indians captured by 
him and his company in time of war. The case was 
referred to the town councils of Newport and Ports- 
mouth. In 1677 he purchased land in Boston Neck, 
North Kingston. William Clark married Hannah 
Weeden, daughter of William Weeden; she died in 
1722. 

(VI) William (2) Clark, son of William (1) and 
Hannah (Weeden) Clark, was born at Newport, R. I., 
May 27, 1673, and died at Richmond, February 28, 
1767. He was a prominent resident of that part of 
Westerly which later became Richmond. He was the 
owner of extensive farm lands in the vicinity of 
Westerly, and deeded farms to his sons, William, 
Robert, Elisha, Caleb, Jonathan and Thomas. He 
also gave land at Jamestown and Dutch Island to his 
uncle, John Weeden. In 1711, 1730 and 1739 he was 
deputy to the General Assembly. He is called cap- 
tain in the records. His will, dated 1769, was proved 
March 7, 1770, at Richmond. On April 5, 1700, he 
married, at Newport, Hannah Knight, daughter of 
Jonathan and Hannah Knight; she was born May 3, 
1680, and died in 1743. 

(VII) William (3) Clark, son of William (2) and 
Hannah (Knight) Clark, was born at Newport, Au- 
gust 26, 1701. He was a resident of both Richmond 
and Charlestown. On September 4, 1738, he was 
elected town clerk of Charlestown, and filled the office 
until September, 1747. In 1742-44-46 he represented 
Charlestown in the Rhode Island General Court. On 
August 15, 1747, he was elected town clerk of Rich- 
mond, and in 1749 and 1756 was deputy. He married, 
September 1, 1731, at South Kingston, Rebecca Wells, 
daughter of Peter and Ann (Watson) Wells, of South 
Kingston; she was born December 30, 1710. 

(VIII) Joshua Clark, son of William (3) and Re- 
becca (Wells) Clark, was born at Charlestown, R. I., 
on February 19, 1749. He settled at Shannock, where 
in 1771 he purchased a tract of land and the water 
privilege. This property has remained in the hands 
of his descendants in the direct male line to the pres- 
ent day, and the mill is now owned by his great-great- 
grandson, George P. Clark. On February 26, 17609, 
he married Elizabeth Dodge, who died January 23, 
1826. He died July 7, 1796. 

(IX) Perry Clark, son of Joshua and Elizabeth 
(Dodge) Clark, was born in Richmond, November 
21, 1780. He inherited the property and water privi- 
lege of his father, and built a grist mill at Shannock. 
He also erected the old fashioned overshot water 
wheel. He operated both these mills for a number 
of years, carrying his products once a week to the 
markets of Newport and Providence. Perry Clark 
also conducted a general store at Shannock, the first 
of its kind in the village. He was one of the leading 
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citizens of Shannock, and was long active in public 
life. On April 16, 1815, he married Penelope Perry, 
who was born May 2, 1784, and died March 1g, 1884, 
in her one hundredth year. Perry and Penelope 
(Perry) Clark were the parents of the following chil- 
dren: 1. Perry, born Feb. 17, 1816; married, Sept. 
13, 1837, Penelope Dodge. 2. Charles, born Jan. 23, 
1818, died May 9, 1870; married Mary Clark; their 
children were: Charles P., who died unmarried on Dec. 
25, 1870, and Martha. 3. Simeon P., mentioned below. 
4. Mary, born Dec. 10, 1821. 5. Penelope Congdon, 
born Feb. 7, 1825. 

(X) Simeon. P. Clark, son of Perry and Penelope 
(Perry) Clark, was born at Clark’s Mills, R. I., Feb- 
ruary 19, 1820. He was educated at Bacon Academy, 
at Colchester, Conn., and at the early age of fifteen 
years succeeded with his brother, Charles Clark, to 
the management of their father’s mercantile and mill- 
ing enterprises. For several years he filled the posi- 
tion of bookkeeper for R. G. Hazard, who operated 
the mills at Carolina at that time. In 1849, in part- 
nership with his brother, Mr, Clark erected a mill and 
began the manufacture of cotton yarn, laying the foun- 
dations of the successful business in which his son and 
grandson succeeded him. The venture proved highly 
profitable, and the partnership continued until 1870, 
when the death of Charles Clark dissolved it. Pur- 
chasing his brother’s interest, Simeon P. Clark became 
sole owner of the flourishing concern, and continued 
at its head until 1885, when he disposed of it to his 
son and retired from active business life. The loca- 
tion in Clark’s Mills of industries of the size of 
those controlled by the Clarks did much to advance 
the village to a position of importance among the 
mill villages of Rhode Island. The welfare of the 
village was always close to Mr. Clark’s heart, and 
although he remained strictly aloof from political 
circles, he was always prominently identified with 
movements which had for their end the furthering 
of civic interests. No man among his contempor- 
aries occupied a more enviable position in the life 
of Clark’s Mills than he did. He was not only hon- 
ored and respected for the blameless integrity of his 
life, the unimpeachable honesty and fairness which 
characterized his every business dealing, but he was 
loved by the people in whose life he had been a domi- 
nant figure for nearly forty years. Simeon P. Clark 
was a member of the Baptist church in early life, but 
later became an Adventist. He died at his home in 
Clark’s Mills, December 4, 1887. 

On November 8, 1843, Simeon P. Clark married 
Catherine Perry, who was born at South Kingston 
in 1819, daughter of Walter Perry, and member of a 
distinguished branch of the old South county Perrys. 
She was her husband’s companion and confidant, knew 
the most involved details of his business, and was fre- 
quently his counsellor and advisor. To her he attri- 
buted a large part of the responsibility for his succees in 
life. She was a devout Christian, a loving mother and a 
cultured gentlewoman. As a charter member of the 
Clark’s Mills Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
she worked earnestly and effectively for its success. 
Catherine (Perry) Clark died on February 22, 1897. 
Simeon P. and Catherine (Perry) Clark were the 
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parents of the following children: 1. George Her- 
bert, born Aug. 6, 1847; president of the Columbia 
Narrow Fabric Company, of Shannock; 
leading business men of Richmond; he married, De- 
cember 26, 1877, Celia E. Carr, daughter of Peleg C. 
and Catherine (Weeden) Carr; their children are: 
i. George Perry, born Jan. 13, 1879; treasurer and 
director of the Columbia Narrow Fabric Company; 
married Annie Mary O’Neil, daughter of Eugene 
O’Neil, of Westerly. ii. Harriet Sumner, born Jan. 
15, 1880; a graduate of Smith College; president of 


the board of trustees of the Free Public Library at | 


Shannock. iii. Henry Garfield, born May 28, 1881; 
graduated from Brown University in the class of 1907, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy; 
tary and director in the Columbia Narrow Fabric 
Company of Shannock. iv. Florence, born May 3, 
1883; graduate of Wellesley College, and of the 
teacher’s course at Columbia College; now teaching | 
at West New York, Hudson county, N. J. 
erine Perry, born Aug. 7, 1848. 3. Nellie Augusta, © 
born March 25, 1850. 
1854, who resides on the old homestead at Shannock. | 
5. Harriet Sumner, born April 22, 1856, died April | 
II, 1874. 


WALTER ACKMAN PRESBREY, one of the 
most prominent and influential citizens of Providence, 
where he holds the office of chairman of the Board of 
Police Commissioners, and is engaged in manufac- 
turing on a large scale, is a native of this city, born 
July 19, 1867, a son of Allen A. Presbrey, himself the 
subject of extended mention elsewhere in this work, | 
and of Nellie A. (Peckham) Presbrey, old and highly- 
respected residents of Providence. Mr. Presbrey, Sr., 
has been engaged in business at Providence for many © 
years in association with his son, Walter Ackman 
Presbrey, the firm being conducted under the name of 
A. A. Presbrey & Son Company. 

As a lad Walter Ackman Presbrey attended the 
public schools of this city. He entered Brown Uni- 
versity, where he took the usual scientific course. 
He graduated from the last named institution with the 


class of 1890, taking at the same time the degree of |} 
Bachelor of Philosophy. Eight years previous to his }} 


graduation, however, Mr. Presbrey, although then a 


mere youth of fifteen years of age, had entered the | | 


employ of the city government, being given work to 


do in the city engineer’s office, and there he remained |) 
continuously during his collge course, until 1895, doing |} 


a great deal of valuable work to the department and 
proving eminently satisfactory to his employers. In ~ 
1895 Mr. Presbrey was transferred to the Board of 
Tax Assessors, where he served as surveyor to the 
board of six months, and then purchased the interest 
of his father’s former partner in the manufacturing 
plant founded by the elder man. The name was then 
changed to that of A. A. Presbrey & Son Company, 


and under that style the business has continued suc- |} 


cessfully to the present time. Mr. W. A. Presbrey © 


was elected its secretary and continued to hold that 1] 


office with high efficiency, the present prosperity of 
the concern being due in no small degree to his keen 
business judgment and foresight and his wide grasp 
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of practical affairs. The same qualities that Mr. Pres- 
brey has exhibited in the conduct’ of his own. business 
he has also shown in that of the city’ administration 
which he has served for so long and*so efficiently. 
Mr. Presbrey has been active in other branches: of 
the city government and has: served .both on the City 
Council and the Board of Aldermen. for a number of 
years. Qn these two-bodies:he also displayed great 
disinterestedness and ability. in dealing with city 
affairs, and has gained for himself the reputation of a 
most spirited public servant, and in. 1908 was appointed 
| a member of the Board of Police Commissioners. He 
gave the utmost care and attention to this extremely 
important work, and proved himself.‘so valuable and 
gained so much with the work of the department that 
in 1914 he was. appointed the chairman and continues 
to hold that office at the present time. The service 
that Mr. Presbrey has’ done for the city in his very 
able administration. of the: police. department ‘can 
scarcely be overrated, the police force under ‘his ‘guid- 
ance and control having become one of the finest in 
» New England,. its: general management and discipline 
being a credit not only to the Board of Commissioners 
but to the ‘public-at-large. He has also worked con- 
‘sistently to remove ‘all political corrupting influences 
from the conduct ‘of the department, and: has done 
good work towards purifying city affairs-in this direc- 
tion. Mr. Presbrey indeed has always been very 
active in politics hereabouts: and is justly regarded 
as one of the leaders of the Republican party here, 
to whose principles and policies he is.a statinch adher- 
ent. He takes a most keen interest in the work of 
the police department and no one in the city is bet+ 
ter acquainted with conditions than he. ~He enjoys 
a wide and well-deserved popularity «and the entire 
community, without regard to party differences, has 
expressed itself eminently satisfied with. his. work. 
In addition to the’ police department which he ‘so 
ably heads, Mr. Presbrey is a well-known figure in 
the general life of Providence and isa member. of 
many important organizations of various natures here. 
He is an honorary member of ‘the International Asso- 
ciation of Chief of Police, and is-also prominent in 
the Masonic order, having taken his. thirty-second 
degree in Free Masonry. He is affiliated with St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 1, Free and Accepted Masons, of 
_which he was master in 1894; Providence Chapter, 
No. 1, Royal Arch Masons; St. John’s ‘Commandery, 
No. 1, Knights Templar; and the Rhode “Island Con- 
sistory, Sublime Princes of the Royal Secrets. In ‘the 
year 1906 he held the office of grand master of: the 
Rhode Island Grand Lodge, and is at the present time 
commander of St. John’s Commandery, No, 1. In his 
religious belief Mr. Presbrey is a. Universalist and 
attends the Church of, the Mediator = this denomina- 
tion at Providence. 

Walter Ackman Presbrey was united in marriage, 
January 5, 1892, at Providence, with Ada Helena 
Moore, of this city, a daughter of John and Charlotte 
(Ramsden) Moore. To Mr. and Mrs. Presbrey three 
children have been born, as follows: Helen,» born 
Feb. 20, 1893, at Providence, educated in this city, and 
became the wife of Arthur W. Cate; Louise A., born 
Nov. 16, 1897, educated in the schools of Providence 
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. of Dorchester; 
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and at the Boston School for Physical Education; 
Walter Ai,’Jr., born: June 27, 1904, now a pupil in the 


‘Technical High School at Providence. 


GEORGE. PALMER PIERCE—The late George 
Palmer Pierce, former ‘superintendent. of construc- 
tion for the Lonsdale Company at Lonsdale, R. L., 
and for many years a prominent figure in official life 
in the town, was*a native of Somerset, Mass., and a 
descendant both paternally and maternally of several 
of the foremost families of Southeastern. Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. The Pierce family is of great 
antiquity and historic importance’ both in England, 
where it dates to the time of Galfred, and in America. 
The families of the name -in»America are numerous, 
and from the earliest days of the New England Col- 
onies have been prominent in official life. Among the 
pioneers who settled in America in the early.decades 
of the seventeenth century were Abraham, of Plymouth, 
1623, who bcame one. of the original purchasers of 
Bridgewater; -Daniel,-of Newbury; John, of Dor- 
chester; a second John, of Dorchester and Boston; 
John, of Watertown; Captain: Michael, of Hingham 
and Scituate; Richard, of Portsmouth; R. I.; Robert, 
Thomas, of: Charlestown; and Cap- 
tain William, of Boston.- .From’, Captain) Michael 
Pierce, hero of King Philip’s War, in which he lost 
his life, the late George -P..Pierce, of Lonsdale, de- 
scended in the ninth generation. 

George P. Pierce was born in the town of,.Somer- 
set, Mass.,-in+1848, the son of Andrew T» Pierce, and 
grandson. of Ezrikum Pierce. -He was educated and 
grew -to manhood in Rhode Island. On -completing 
his studies he apprenticed himself to’ learn-the trade 
of mason and bricklayer with Hiram Read, of Provi- 
dence.’ ‘He later-became.connected with’ the firm of 
Read. &. Richards,- of Providence, .with»whom he 
remained inthe capacity of foreman. for many years. 
He was highly’ successful. from the very outset, and 
had charge of building several important structures in 
Providence and vicinity, among them- the» Dorrance 
Hotel and the Court House. About.:1878 -he was 
retained. by the late Gilbert W,-Pratt, of the -Lons- 
dale Company,-as superintendent of construction for 
all the company’s plants: In this capacity he’ directed 
the. construction of all of the Lonsdale ‘Company’s 
establishments at Lonsdale, Berkley,- Ashton and 
Blackstone. He was widely known in the contracting 
circles of Lonsdale and Providence, and. eminently 
respected, not only for -his consummate ability, but 
for the fairness and equity of ‘his business: principles. 
Mr. Pierce remained at the head of the construction 
department of the Lonsdale’ Company until 1913. 

From early manhood he was deeply interested in 
civic -welfare, and for .many decades was identified 
with practically all movements for, the advancement 
of Lonsdale: Not until 1903, however, did he accept 
nomination to public office, which had long been urged 
upon him. In this year he was elected a. member of 
the Town Council of Lonsdale. He was a Republi- 
can in political affiliation, but was never swayed by 
party lines against the dictates of his better judgment. 
For four years he*was returned to the Town Coun- 
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cil, at the end of his last term refusing renomination. 
In 1910 he became a member of the Board of License 
Commissioners, of which he subsequently was made 
chairman. This office he filled until the time of his 
death. Mr. Pierce was also active in the Prospect 
Hill Fire District, and for many years was a member 
of the Board of Fire Wardens. In 1911 and 1912 he 
was moderator of the district. Mr. Pierce was well 
known in fraternal and social circles in Lonsdale. 
He was a member of Mayflower Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and of the Royal Arcanum. 
He was an active member of Christ Church of Lons- 
dale, and for many years served it as vestryman. 

In 1883, Mr. Pierce married Mary Boardman, 
daughter of James and Elizabeth (Howard) Board- 
man, of Lake Windemere, Westmoreland, England, 
who came to the United States on their wedding trip, 
and remained, settling in Rhode Island, where Mr. 
Boardman became connected with the Saylesville 
Mills, and later with the Lonsdale Company. He was 
one of the first members of the Lyceum, a man of 
studious inclinations, and was a lover of Shakespeare. 
Mrs. Pierce, who survives her husband, resides at the 
Pierce home at No. 97 Grove street, Prospect Hill, 
Lonsdale. She is a member of Christ Episcopal 
Church, and active in its charitable and benevolent 
efforts. George P. Pierce died at his home in Lons- 
dale, August 17, 1913. 


STEPHEN HENRY CLEMENCE, JR.—The 
Clemence family in Rhode Island dates from the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, and while not large 
has been prominent in the history of Providence county 
since that date. Thomas Clemence, the founder, rose 
to a place of importance in the official life of the 
early settlement at Providence. His descendants have 
made their home for the greater part in the vicinity of 
Providence, and in the towns which from time to 
time have been created out of it. The name appears 
on Revolutionary rosters, and is well represented in 
the annals of business and finance. The late Stephen 
Henry Clemence, Jr., for many years one of the fore- 
most residents of Johnston, and a man well known in 
business circles in the city of Providence, was a lineal 
descendant of the founder, Thomas Clemence. 

(1) Thomas Clemence, immigrant ancestor, was in 
all probability an Englishman. He is first of record 
in Providence, R. I., on November 3, 1649, when he 
was granted twenty-five acres of land, and all former 
grants made him were annulled. This indicates the 
fact that he was in Providence before 1649. On April 
20, 1653, he endorsed the interesting document entitled 
“Salus Populi.” On January 9, 1654, he purchased 
of Wissawyamake, an Indian, living at Sekescute, near 
Providence, eight acres of meadow. Thomas Clem- 
ence became a freeman in 1655, and subsequently 
became active in public affairs. On February 10, 
1665, in a division of lands he drew lot 90. On June 
12 of the same year he and his wife sold John Scott 
twenty acres. From 1666 to 1672 he held the office 
of deputy to the Rhode Island General Assembly, and 
in 1667 was town treasurer for Providence. He was 
one of those “who staid and went not away” in King 
Philip’s War, and consequently had a share in the 
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Indian captives whose services were sold for a term 
of years following the cessation of hostilities. Thomas 
Clemence married Elizabeth , who died after 
1721. He died in 1608. 


(II) Richard Clemence, son of Thomas and Eliza- - 


beth Clemence, was a resident of Providence, where 
he was a prosperous land owner and farmer. His 
name appears with considerable frequency in the land 
records. Richard Clemence married Sarah Smith, 
who died October 14, 1725, daughter of John and 
Sarah (Whipple) Smith. He died October 11, 1723, 


and.his will, dated January 2, 1721, was proved Decem- | 


ber 9, 1723. Richard and Sarah (Smith) Clemence 
were the parents of six children, of whom two were 
Thomas and Richard. The descendants of Thomas 
Clemence, the immigrant, trace their ancestry through 
these two. 

(III) Thomas or Richard Clemence forms the next 
link in the chain. 
records make it impossible to establish which of the 
two sons of Richard and Sarah (Smith) Clemence 
carried on the line herein under consideration. 

(IV) Richard Clemence. 


(V) Richard (2) Clemence, known in the records | 
as “Richard Clemence, Jr.,” married, according to — 


Johnston records, on October 16, 1760, Alney (Olney) 
Wright, daughter of Stephen Wright. 
parents of Wright, mentioned below. 


(VI) Wright Clemence, son of Richard (2) and 
Alney (Olney) (Wright) Clemence, was a resident of 


the town of Burrillville, R. I., where he died. He was 
a prosperous farmer and a large land owner. He 


of Elam Crossman, of Glocester, R. I. 

(VII) Richard Wright Clemence, son of Wrighi 
and Sarah (Crossman) Clemence, was born in Burrill- 
ville, R. I, February 8, 1791. At an early age he 
learned the carpenter’s trade, and subsequently estab- 
lished himself in business as a carpenter and contrac- 
tor. He was highly successful, and developed his 
business to a considerable size, employing many work- 
men. He furnished, and drew with oxen, the lum- 
ber for the old Red Bridge at Providence. He also 
built a house, still standing on Broadway, which is 
regarded as a landmark. After his retirement from 
active business life, he devoted his time to the man- 
agement of his farm at Glocester. Mr. Clemence was 


a Democrat in political affiliation, punctilious in the — 


performance of his duties as a citizen, but in no sense 
of the word an office seeker. He was an able business 
man, and ranked prominently in his trade. Richard 
Wright Clemence married Mary Place, who died May 
16, 1866, aged seventy-one years; she was the daugh- 
ter of Reuben Place. 
at his home at Glocester, R. I., November 28, 1873. 
(VIII) Stephen Henry Clemence, son of Richard 
Wright and Mary (Place) Clemence, was born in 
Glocester, January 13, 1834. He was given excellent 
educational advantages, completing his studies in the 
Smithfield Seminary at North Scituate, then under 
the ‘preceptorship of the noted educator, Hosea 
Quimby. For a short period he taught a select 
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Richard Wright Clemence died — 


school at Glocester, but abandoned this profession to © 


engage in farming. In 1864 he removed to Johnston, 


i 
married, November 1, 1788, Sarah Crossman, daughter | 
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R. I, and settled on the Pardon Sweet homestead, 
which he had previously purchased. On this prop- 
erty, which is located on Greenville avenue, about 


-one mile west of Manton village, Mr. Clemence has 


since been engaged in farming and scientific dairy- 
ing. After his removal to Greenville, he became 
actively interested in local affairs, and has since been 
one of the most valued members of the community. 
For many years he has been a director of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank at Greenville. He is a mem- 
ber of the Democratic party. 

On January 11, 1860, Mr. Clemence married in 
Smithfield, R. I., Elsie A. Paine, daughter of Mathew- 
son and FiDelia (Darling) Paine, who. was descended 
both paternally and maternally from Rhode Island 
families of early Colonial date. Mr. and’ Mrs, Clem- 


ence were the parents of the following ‘children: 


Mary A., born April 4, 1862; Ida M:, born Feb. 18, 
1864; Stephen Henry, mentioned below; Richard R., 
born March 24, 1870. 

(1X) Stephen Henry (2) Gleweada son of Stephen 


_ Henry (1) and Elsie A (Paine) Clemence, was born 


at Glocester, R. I., June 24, 1867.. He was educated 


‘in the local district schools and attended the private 


school of Mowry & Goffs, and on completing his 


| ‘studies became his father’s assistant in the manage- 


ment of the farm and dairy, succeeding the elder 
man on his retirement from active business life. Mr. 
Clemence was successful in building up the large 
dairy product business of which he was the head until 
his death. He was a business man of the most progres- 
Mr. Clemence 
was widely known in business circles, and was active 
although he 
remained strictly outside the field of politics. In 
1893 he purchased property within a short‘ distance of 


the old Clemence homestead on the Greenville pike; 


and there erected a home. 

On March 16, 1893, Mr. Clemence married Susan 
Alice Cary Flint, daughter of William H. and, Frances 
J. (Brown) Flint, and a lineal descendant of several 
notable old Rhode Island families, among them the 
Brown family. Mrs. Clemence, who survives her hus- 
band, conducted his business for nearly two years 
following his death. She is prominent in social life 
in Greenville, and has been active for many years in 
She is a member of the Rhode 
Island Society of Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion by virtue of descent from John Flint, who served 
in the Revolutionary War. Noadiah Flint, grand- 
father of Mrs. Clemence, married Sarah Cary, a native 


of Johnston, R. I., and descendant of Cary, Viscount 


of Falkland, of the counties of Divon and Somerset. 


§ William H. Flint, father of Mrs. Clemence, was a 
native of Windham county, Conn., 
_ taught school in the town of Thompson. 


and in early life 
He later 
settled in Smithfield, R. I., with his wife, Frances Jan- 
ette (Brown) Flint, who was a native of Smithfield, 
R. I. They were the parents of three children: 
Edith M., Mrs. G. O. Ross, of Putnam, Conn.; Mary 
F., Mrs. J. M. Anthony; of Providence, R. I.; Susan 
Alice Cary, Mrs. Clemence. Mr. and Mrs. Clemence 
were the parents of the following children: 1. Elsie 
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Frances, born April 25, 1895, a graduate of Bryant & 
Stratton’s Business College of Providence, and a 
member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 2. Alice May, born March 25, 1900. 3. Bernice 
Emily, born June 20, 1906. Stephen Henry Clemence 
died October 4, 1916. 


J. O. DRAPER COMPANY, Incorporated —A {ter 
his experiences as a “forty niner’ which furnished 
the “sinews of war,’ James Otis Draper returned 
to his native New England about 1855 and in Fox- 
boro began the manufacture of soap. A few years 
later, 1858, he established the same business in Bed- 
ford, Mass., having his brother-in-law, Abner At- 
wood, of Pawtucket, R. I., as his partner. In 1860, 
Draper & Atwood came to Pawtucket, and inaugu- 
rated the business. which from 1867-1904, was con- 
ducted under the name J. O. Draper & Co., the firm, 
and since 1904, as the J. O. Draper Company, Incor- 
porated, manufacturers of olive oil; English fig soaps 
for washing wool, woolen, worsted and silk goods; 
white chipped soap for finishing plants, printworks, 
steam laundries, etc.; palm oil, bleaching, fulling and 
scouring soaps; soap powders for all factory uses; 
also a complete line of family soaps and crude 
glycerine. 

When James O. Draper and Abner Atwood estab- 
lished their plant in Pawtucket, they at once obtained 
a foothold, and in 1867 had expanded to an extent that 
a third partner, Augustus Crowell, was admitted, the 
firm name then changing to Draper, Atwood & Co. 
A few months later Mr, Draper purchased his part- 
ners’ interest, and for a few years conducted the busi- 
ness alone. In 1871 he admitted his nephew, Arthur 
W. Stanley, to a partnership, the firm name then for 
the first time assuming the name of the founder as a 
distinctive title, J..O. Draper & Co., which it still 
bears, but slightly changed. Twenty years later the 
founder died, October 14, 1891, but the partner, Arthur 
W. Stanley, J. O. Draper’s son, George B. Draper, 
and Frank W. Mason, men who had stood with him 
and made success easier, were qualified and willing 
to step into the leadership in the various depart- 
ments, and there was no change in the business man- 
agement. Incorporation followed in 1904, and the 
officers then elected to manage the J. O. Draper 
Company, Incorporated, are still filling the same posi- 
tions: Arthur W. Stanley, president, treasurer; George 
B. Draper, secretary, manager; G. Bradford Draper, 
superintendent; Frank W. Mason, sales agent. 

James O. Draper, the founder, was a son of Eben- 
ezer and Beulah (Bradford) Draper, of Attleboro, 
Mass., and a descendant of James Draper of York- 
shire, England, who died in Roxbury, Mass., in 16094. 
James O. Draper was born in Attleboro, June 20, 
1818, and died in Pawtucket, R. I, October 14, 1801. 
He attended school and helped in the work of the 
home farm until he was sixteen years of age, then 
began learning the shoemaker’s trade at Abington. 


_After four years there he and his brother-in-law, J. H. 


Stanley (father of Arthur W. Stanley, of previous 
mention), went to Mobile, Ala., there engaged in the 
produce business for a time, but later returned to 
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Massachusetts, working at his trade in Wrentham, 
until 1849, when he joined a company of “gold seek- 
ers,” and in the ship “Areatus” sailed around Cape 
Horn, and six months later arrived in California. He 
returned to Massachusetts the next year but in 1852, 
again sought fortune in the placer mines of California, 
was successful in his search, and in 1855, returned to 
Attleboro, paid all claims against him, and had suffi- 
cient capital remaining to finance the business with 
which his name has ever since been connected, and 
which he personally managed until his death. He 
married, November 18, 1840, Mary G. Carpenter, born 
November 18, 1817, at Wrentham, Mass., died in 
Central Falls, R. I, April 10, 1866. 

This brief review of the founder and of the business 
he developed to such a degree of profitable produc- 
tiveness reveals a man of energy, courage, initiative, 
not afraid to trust his own judgment, nor to lead 
when that judgment dictated. Success attended the 
enterprise from the first, a three-story building (still 
the main structure), 60x90 feet, was erected in 1869; 
and not long afterward another three-story building, 
60 x 80 feet, was added. The works are well equipped 
with the best in modern machinery and appliances, the 
annual output running into the millions of pounds. 
The products are known everywhere for their excel- 
lence, present customers of the house having in some 
instances been purchasers from the first founding of 
the company. During a life of nearly sixty years 
neither the firm nor corporation has missed meeting 
a weekly payroll. 

Supplementing this account, it may be of interest to 
give briefly some of the conditions affecting this busi- 
ness, during the war of the Central and Allied Powers, 
from 1914 to November 11, 1918, when the armistice 
was signed. 

The soap business conducted by J. O. Draper Co. 
was affected by the scarcity of materials as well as 
excessive demands for textile soaps. 

Fats and oils increased to three or four times their 
normal prices. The alkalis used for saponification 
were very much higher in cost. Potash, which was 
sold at four cents per pound, commanded one dollar 
per pound during the war. To make a more impres- 
sive illustration on the potash situation, let us point 
out that before the war one drum of caustic potash, 
containing seven hundred pounds, cost twenty-eight 
dollars, and after 1914 the same drum of seven hun- 
dred pounds sold for seven hundred dollars. 

The principal source of potash was in Germany. 
Naturally with the cost of soap making materials mul- 
tiplied four or five times their pre-war prices, the 
selling price of soaps was very much increased. If 
it were not for the glycerine, a by-product in the 
manufacture of soap, the prices for soap would have 
been much higher. 

The glycerine that is recovered is known as soap 
lye glycerine and is sold on a basis of eighty per cent. 
glycerine. This reached a value of fifty cents per 
pound, nearly all being converted into explosives. 

Quickly following the armistice, soap lye glycerine 
was sold for ten cents per pound and tallow and other 
fats have declined to thirteen and one-half cents at 
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this time, January 21, 1919, after having reached 
twenty-one cents in November, 1918. 

Olive and palm oils for soap making were embar- | 
goed, and olive stocks on our side of the Atlantic 
sold as high as four and one-half dollars per gallon. 

Palm oil, which comes from Africa, was not brought 
in and stocks on hand were sold as high as forty-five 
cents per pound. 


GEORGE BRADFORD DRAPER—A worthy 
son of an honored father, George B. Draper, brings 
to the duties of secretary and manager of the J. O. 
Draper Company the same energy and ability which 
characterized the founder, and in this youngest son 
the advocates of heredity may find proof of their 
contention “Blood will tell.” George B., the young- | 
est son of James O. Draper, was born in Bedford, 
Mass., December 29, 1859. He was educated in the 
public schools of Pawtucket, R. I., and after complet- 
ing his studies served an apprenticeship at the wood 
engraver’s trade, his instructor being John C. Thomp- 
son of Providence, R. I. He remained with Mr. 
Thompson four years, then in his twenty-first year . 
opened a wood engraving plant of his own, continuing 
until photo engraving and other mechanical processes 
drove the wood engraver out of business. His shop 
on Westminster street was well patronized, his ten- 
ancy there covering a period of about four years. In 
1882, he entered the employ of his father, then head of 
the firm, J. O. Draper Company, and under his fath- 
er’s instruction and direction imbibed the principles 
upon which the Draper business was founded and 
conducted. He proved an apt student, his talent for — 
business needing but the opportunity to prove its 
strength and value. In 1885, he was appointed super- 
intendent of the J. O. Draper Company plant, and in 
that capacity served most efficiently for nineteen 
years, 1885-1904. The incorporation of the business 
as J. O. Draper Company in 1904, brought Mr. Draper 
prominently into the official force as director, secre- 
tary and general manager. His connection with the 
business has been continuous since 1882, and now 
covers a period of thirty-six years. He is a member 
of the Pawtucket Business Men’s Club; Union Lodge, 
Free and Accepted Masons; Pawtucket Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons; Pawtucket Council, Royal and 
Select Masters; and Enterprise Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. In politics he is a Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. Draper married, November 30, 1882, Sarah M. 
Phinney, daughter of Squire Z. and Sarah Niles _ 
(Gray) Phinney of Pawtucket. Mr. and Mrs, Draper 
are the parents of two sons: George Bradford (2), 
of further mention; and Fred. Z., born in Pawtucket, 
March 21, 1886, educated in the grade and high schools 
of the city, studied with the intention of becoming an 
optician, but decided in favor of an out-of-door life, 
and located upon the Draper homestead farm at North 
Attleboro. 


G. BRADFORD DRAPER—Of the third genera- 
tion to hold official relation with the J. O. Draper 
Company, Incorporated, and the second to fill the 
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office of superintendent, G. Bradford Draper brought 
to his task inherited ability, plus the advantages of 
an advanced education and special training. That he 
ably fills a post which called forth the best efforts of 
his predecessors is again proof that heredity is an influ- 
ence which cannot lightly be dealt with. G. Bradford 
Draper, son of George B. and Sarah. M. (Draper), 
was born in Pawtucket, R. I., October 29,. 1884..: After 
completing grade and high school study he pursued 
courses at Brown University, specializing in chemis- 
try, as preparation for the business career he was 
destined to follow. He was inducted into the intri- 
cacies of the business of the J. O. Draper Company, 
under the direction of his father, as the latter had 
been by his father, and became one of the men under 
whose leadership the company prospered and waxed 
great. 

In January, 1913, he was elected. superintendent of 
J. O. Draper Company, Incorporated, his present 
office, he also being a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Draper married, December 31, 1906, Ethel S. 
Koerner, daughter of Hugo Koerner, of Providence, 
R. I. They were the parents of two daughters, Doro- 
thy K. and Gretchen S$: Mr. Draper is. a member of 
the Pawtucket Business Men’s. Association, and the 
American Chemical Society. In politics he is a Re- 
publican. 


ARTHUR W. STANLEY, -of Pawtucket, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the J. O: Draper Company, 
Incorporated, is one of the city’s. most progressive 
and successful business. men, and as a citizen enjoys 
the respect and esteem of the entire community. Mr. 
Stanley represents the ninth generation of -his family 
in America, many of whom have been distinguished in 
the public affairs of New England from its earliest 
settlement. His mother was a lineal descendant. of 
Governor William Bradford; of the Massachusetts 
Colony, and his maternal grandfather (Draper) ‘was 
a captive in the prison ship “Jersey,” carrying to. his 
‘grave the scars on his wrists caused by ‘the chafing 
of the chains. 

The Stanley family, is one of long and honorable 
standing in the town of Attleboro, Mass., where it has 
been a numerous one, and many of its members have 
been prominent there and elsewhere. They descend 
from Matthew Stanley, whom Daggett places early 
at Martha’s Vineyard... He was of. Lynn, Mass., in 
1646, where it is recorded of him in the Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections: “Matthew Stanley was 
fined five pounds, two shillings, six pence costs, for 
winning the affections of John Tarbox his daughter 
without the parents’ consent. The latter were allowed 
six shillings for their attendance in court for three 
days.’ Some of the descendants of this Matthew 
Stanley settled in Topsfield, Mass., and of this branch 
came the Attleboro family. 

Samuel Stanley, son of Matthew Stanley, born in 
1656, was of Topsfield. He married Jemima 
and their children were: Samuel, Jacob, Abigail, 
Joseph, Sarah, Matthew, Mary, and John. The sons 
settled near the Falls in Attleboro, Mass., Samuel 
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removing there as early as 
descended a large number 
Eastern .Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire and Maine. 

Samuel (2) Stanley, son of Samuel (1) Stanley, 
born October 24, 1678, married, May 2, 1706,‘ Mary 
Kenney, and their children were: Abigail, David, 
Elizabeth, Hannah, Jacob, Jonathan, Matthew, Ruth 
and Samuel. 

Solomon Stanley, the great-grandfather of Arthur 
W. Stanley, was-a soldier of the Revolutionary War, 
his widow receiving the pension for his services. 

John Stanley, son of Solomon Stanley, was born 
February 22,'1771, in Attleboro, Mass., and died there 
October 9, 1862.. In early life he was engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton goods at Attleboro Falls, but 
through unfortunate circumstances met with financial 
reverses, and about 1820 went to the State of, Maine, 
where. he engaged -in farming. Later, however, he 
returned to Attleboro, where the remainder of his life 
was spent. He possessed a good tenor voice and was 
very fond .of music, and in March, 1859, at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight: years, he sang a solo, “The Pil- 
grim’s Farewell,’ playing his own accompaniment on 
his violin, ata concert given in the old town church 
at Attleboro; the church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. On September 26, 1797, John Stanley was 
matried to Juliet: Marsh; born January 30, 1776, in 
Foxboro, Mass., who died in ‘Attleboro Falls, Febru- 
ary 23, 1863. To this union were born children, as 
follows: . Jacob. Perry, born May 10, 1798; Enmily,, 
Dec. 3, 1790; Nabby, Jan. 25, 1802; Seneca Marsh, 
Feb. 15, 1804; Albert Fisk, April 28, 1806; Selim Au- 
gustus, July. 14; 1809; John: Herbert, Dec. 10, 1811; 
Juliet, Feb. 5, 1815; George ‘Washington, July 8, 
1817;, Osmyn Alcides, Feb. 18, 1822, and Delia Mel- 
vinia, Aug, 5, 1824. 

John Herbert Stanley, son ,of John Stanley, was 
born: December 10, 1811, in’ Attleboro, Mass., where 
his death occurred March’15, 1894. As a young man 
he: made a whaling voyage of three years and two 
months’ duration, visiting the Desolation and Friendly 
islands, and returning from the voyage as second mate 
of the ship. He was offered the position of first mate 
if he would agree to make another trip, but he declined 
the offer, and returning to his native town purchased, 
February 20, 1840, a farm upon which he built a house 
and was engaged in agricultural pursuits until 1840. 
In that year he went around the Horn in the ship 
to California, where he spent three years in 
gold mining, after which he returned to his native 
town. Between the years 1849 and 1857 Mr. Stanley 
made three trips to California, and at the time of his 
death there were but four States in the Union that 
he had not visited: In 1857 Mr. Stanley, with his eld- 
est son, Linnaeus H., took up’a quarter section of land 
in the State of Kansas, upon which they engaged in 
farming, but Mr. Stanley’s health began to fail, and 
he again returned to Attleboro, In the spring of 1859 
he went to Irvington-on-the-Hudson, where he leased 
for six years the farm known as “The Old Brown 
Jug,” then owned by J. L. Ellis, and which was pur- 
chased in 1863 by the late Charles L. Tiffany, of New 
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York. At the expiration of his lease in 1865, Mr. 
Stanley returned to Attleboro, and there purchased 
the Samuel Cushman farm, where the remainder of 
his life was spent. Mr. Stanley was an able and prac- 
tical man of business, and was very industrious. He 
possessed a genial nature, and was very fond of a joke. 
In political faith he was a Republican, but never cared 
for nor sought public office. He was a devout mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church of South 
Attleboro, Mass., which he joined in 1857, and of 
which he was a class leader for many years. 

On August 20, 1837, Mr. Stanley was united in mar- 
riage to Cornelia Draper, daughter of Ebenezer and 
Beulah (Bradford) Draper, of Attleboro, Mass., the 
ceremony taking place in the old Draper homestead, 
where the family have lived for over one hundred and 
fifty years, and at which on every Thanksgiving Day 
a dinner is given for members of the family, when as 
many as forty-five persons will be seated at the table. 
Mrs. Stanley passed away October 27, 1901, aged 
eighty-six years, the mother of the following children: 
Delia Maria, born in 1838, married F. H. Brown, of 
Maine, and they reside in Pawtucket; Linnaeus H., 
who died Aug. 3, 1899, in Providence, married Pauline 
Baguelin; Emeline, who married Edwin F. Kent, of 
Attleboro, Mass., and died in Providence, R. I.; and 
Arthur Willis, of further mention. In 1887 the parents 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary at their 
home in- Attleboro, and were the recipients of many 
presents and congratulations in honor of the event. 

Arthur Willis Stanley, son of John Herbert Stan- 
ley, was born September 30, 1847, in Attleboro, Mass., 
and received his education in the public schools of 
his native town, and at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
whither his parents removed in 1859: He attended the 
Stebbins Academy, at Irvington, which he left at the 
age of seventeen years, and the next year he spent 
on the farm with his father. In 1865 his parents 
removed to Attleboro, Mass., where he spent two 
years more at farming with his father. On February 
14, 1867, he came to Pawtucket, where his uncle, 
James O. Draper, was a prominent business man. 
Here he entered the employ of Draper & Atwood, 
soap manufacturers, of which Mr. Draper became two 
years later the sole proprietor. Two years later, in 
1871, Messrs. Draper and Stanley, the uncle and 
nephew, formed a partnership under the firm name of 
J. O. Draper & Company, and the business has been 
carried on up to the present time in the same loca- 
tion, Nos. 171-173 Front street, corner of Clay, where 
there are manufactured the celebrated “olive oil” and 
“English fig” soaps, used in washing wool, worsted 
and silk goods, palm oil and scouring soaps for fac- 
tory uses, and toilet soaps in the finer grades. In 
March, 1905, the business was incorporated as the 
J. O. Draper Company, with these officers: Arthur 
W. Stanley, president and treasurer, and George B. 
Draper, secretary and general manager. 

Since the death of his uncle, J. O. Draper, Mr. 
Stanley, who then became general manager, has 
devoted himself heart and soul to the upbuilding of 
the business, and has made a notable success as an 
executive °nd financial manager. The growth and 
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development of the corporation have in a large meas- 
ure been due to his broad vision and devotion. An 
appreciation of his faithful service and an indication 
of the esteem in which he was held was shown by the 
presentation to him by the stockholders, directors, and 
officials of a valuable and beautiful diamond scarf pin 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the company. The end of this half- 
century of service finds him still energetic and able, 
bearing his seventy years with ease and serenity, 
and with a forward-facing enthusiasm and confidence 
which marks the buoyancy and youthfulness of his 
temperament. Mr. Stanley is vice-president of the 
Providence County Savings Bank of Pawtucket, and 
is also a director of the Pawtucket & Central Falls 
Associated Charities, 

In his political views Mr. Stanley is a Republican, 
and he served Pawtucket as a member of the Council 
in 1882 and 1883. He is a member of the Congrega- 
tional. Society of Central Falls, and a member of the 
First Congregational) Church of North Attleboro, 
Mass. He is a member of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in which he has taken an active part, 
having been chairman of the site committee, and a 
director of the association for many years. He is-a 
member of the Pawtucket Business Men’s Association, 
and is a charter member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. He has also served as a trustee 
and executor of several estates. 

Mr. Stanley married, September 17, 1873, Eunice 
Shepard May, daughter of Henry F. and Elizabeth 
(Cushman) May, of Attleboro, Mass., where she was 
born September 29, 1849, a descendant of the May 
family, of old Colonial New England stock. They 
are the parents of the following children: 1. Henry 
Willis, born Sept. 18, 1875, in Pawtucket; attended 
the public schools of his native city, after which he 
was graduated with honors from Dean Academy, and 
spent one year at Brown University, and then studied 
in Paris and London, and is now a resident of Lon- 
don, where he is successfully engaged as a teacher of 
voice production; he married Ellen Kuhler, and they 
are the parents of four children. 2. Maybelle Cush- 
man, living at home. 3. John Lawrence, deceased. 
4. Joseph Allerton, deceased. 5. Elizabeth, the wife 
of Kenneth B. Hastings, of Newtonville, Mass., and 
they have one child. 6. Arthur Lincoln, an employe — 
of the J. O. Draper Company; married Ruth E. 
Dodge, of Pawtucket, and they are the parents of one 
daughter. Mrs. Stanley and her daughters are mem- 
bers of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Miss Stanley being entitled to membership through 
seven different lines of ancestry. 

Mr. Stanley has crossed the Atlantic ocean several 


times and has traveled extensively in his own coun- | 


try. Genial and affable, he has hosts of friends in 
business, and in political and social circles, and he is 


_numbered among the most representative men of 


Pawtucket. 


GENERAL WILLIAM AMES—This review deals 
principally with the careers of Samuel Ames, for nine | 
years chief justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode a 
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Island, and with his son, William Ames, brevet- 
brigadier-general of volunteers, manufacturer, ‘and 
citizen of eminence, both native sons of Providence 
and lifelong residents. The Ames family was orig- 
inally of Bruton, in Somersetshire, England, the line 
being traced to John Ames (Amyas), who was buried 
in 1560. The family bore arms which indicate noble 
connection: 

ee acr eont on a bend sable three roses of the 
e 


Crest—A white rose. 
Motto—Fama candida rosa dulcior. 


John Ames, of Bruton, married Margery Crome, and 
their eldest son, John, married Cyprian Brown. They 
were the parents of two sons, William and John, both 
of whom left their ancestral home, came to New 

England, and both founded families. Descendants of 

William Ames, born October 6, 1605, who came in 

1638, and of John Ames, born December Io, 1610, came 

in 1640, settling respectively in Braintree and Bridge- 
. water, Mass., are to be found in all walks of life, 
_.and in almost every section of the Union, indeed the 
_ history of the Ames family forms a most interesting 
chapter in the industrial, commercial, professional 
and military annals of the United States, 

Most prominent among the earlier descendants was 
Fisher Ames, the friend of Washington, orator, 
writer, statesman and member of Congress, a man 
held in such high esteem as patriot and orator that 
he was chosen by the State of Massachusetts to deliver 
a eulogy upon General Washington at the time of his 
death. Captain John Ames laid the foundation of the 
fortunes of his branch of the family by establishing, 
in Bridgewater, the shovel manufactory that made the 
name a familiar one all over the country. His son 
Oliver inherited the business and was, in time, suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Oliver and Oakes, both of whom 
were intimately connected with the building of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Another Oliver Ames 
became governor of Massachusetts, and the list might 
be extended indefinitely down to the present. 

From this distinguished family sprang Judge Sam- 
uel Ames, father of General William Ames, and son 
of Samuel and Anne (Checkley) Ames, his mother a 
member of an ancient Puritan family of English ances- 
try, the name formerly Chichele. Judge Samuel Ames 
was born in Providence, R. I., September 6, 1806, and 
died in the city of his birth, December 20, 1865. He 
was educated in Providence schools, Phillips (Andover) 
Academy, and Brown University, a member of the 
latter institution’s graduating class of 1823, he being 
then barely seventeen years of age, harking back to 
the performance of his distinguished ancestor, Fisher 
Ames, who was graduated with the same brilliancy 
at the age of sixteen. After graduation he began 
the study of law in the office of S. W. Bridgman, and 
for one year attended the lectures delivered by Judge 
Gould at the law school in Litchfield, Conn. In 1826 
he was admitted to the Rhode Island bar, and began 
the practice of law in Providence. He soon became 
known as an able advocate, and his fluency and earn- 
estness of style gained for him a wide reputation as a 
popular orator. He was a most effective political 
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speaker, and in the exciting times of 1842 and 1843 his 
was a conspicuous and frequently heard voice. In 
1842 he was appointed quartermaster-general of the 
State, served in the City Council, and for several. years 
was a member of the General Assembly. He was 
staunch and firm on the side of law and order, and his 
influence was most marked and beneficial during the 
entire period of disturbance and upheaval in Rhode 
Island. In 1844 and 1845 he was elected speaker of 
the Assembly, and his law practice grew wide and 
far-reaching, extending into the federal courts, and 
winning for him both honors and emolument. 

He was appointed by the Legislature in 1853 State 
Representative, to adjust the boundary between Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, and in 1855 was one of the 
commissioners in charge of the work revising the 
statutes of Rhode Island, a work finished in 1857. He 
received the honorary degree LL. D. in 1855, and in 
May, 1856, was elected by the General Assembly to 
the office of chief justice of the Supreme Court, being 
appointed at the same time reporter of the court. 
His Reports, contained in the four volumes—IV, V, 
VI, Vil—are “remarkable for their clearness, their 
learning, and their conformity to the settled princi- 
ples of jurisprudence,” and remain a monument to the 
ability and industry of their author. 

Judge Ames collaborated with Joseph K. Angell 
in an elaborate treatise, “Angell and Ames on Cor- 
porations,’ which has passed through many editions, 
and is regarded as a standard authority on the law 
of corporations. In 1861 he was one of the delegates 
from Rhode Island to the Peace Convention held at 
Washington before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The Rhode Island delegation was composed of Sam- 
uel Ames, William H. Hoppin, Samuel G. Arnold, 
George H. Browne, Alexander Duncan. It was, 
however, by his labors on the bench and his rare 
qualities as a lawyer and erudite judge that his name 
will be preserved to posterity. Judge Ames sat as 
chief justice, 1856-65, failing health compelling his 
resignation, November 15, 1865. But the edict had 
gone forth, and on December 20, following, he passed 
away in Providence, the city of his birth and center of 
his life’s activities. He was a man no less distin- 
guished for his social qualities than for the legal and 
political service and for his excellence as a man of 
learning and letters. He was a welcome contributor 
to the New England Historic-Genealogical Society of 
Boston, of which he was a keenly interested corre- 
sponding member, elected in 1845. 

Judge Ames married, in 1839, Mary Throop Dorr, 
who survived him, a daughter of Sullivan Dorr, of 
Providence, and niece of Thomas Wilson Dorr, leader 
of the famous “Dorr Rebellion” of 1842. It was dur- 
ing this “rebellion” that Judge Ames distinguished 
himself by his patriotism and wisdom of conduct, 
standing always on the side of the constitution. Judge 
and Mrs. Ames were the parents of four sons and a 
daughter: 1. Sullivan Dorr, a lieutenant during the 
Civil War; was executive officer of the United States 
Ship “Colorado,” attached in 1865 to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron; Lieutenant Ames married Mary 
Townsend Bullock; he died Nov. 27, 1880. 2, Wil- 
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liam, of whom further. 3. Edward Carrington, a 
lawyer of Providence, died Jan. 31, 1886. 4. Mary B., 
married William Gordon Reed, of Cowesset. 5. Sam- 
uel (2), born April 10, 1849, died Oct. 25, 1900; naval 
officer and lawyer; he married Abby Greene Harris. 

Were the fame of General William Ames required 
to rest solely upon the public service rendered as 
member of the State House Commission in planning, 
constructing, finishing and decorating the new capitol 
at Providence, it would be sufficient to insure him the 
undying regard of his fellow-citizens. His work did 
not end when the massive, appropriately designed, 
well and honestly erected buildings was completed and 
turned over to the State, but he continued on the com- 
mission and supervised a great deal of the arrange- 
ment of the art treasures the State possessed, which 
were safely installed or hung in the new building. 
About twenty-five years of his life were thus spent 
in the service of the State, years during which he 
received no remuneration of any kind, except the 
unstinted praise which was bestowed upon him by 
every one who was familiar with the unselfish and 
valuable service of those years. From outside the 
State there also came generous recognition, and many 
laudatory editorials were written concerning the signal 
service this public-spirited citizen had rendered his 
State. 

But that was a single item in his record of public 
service. He was just crossing life’s threshold when 
war broke out between the States, and from 1861 until 
1865 he “followed the flag,” receiving his commission 
as second lieutenant at the age of nineteen years, and 
retiring four years later a brevet brigadier-general of 
volunteers. 

His business career, in many respects, was a dupli- 
cation of the successes of his military and civic life. 
But he went further, and displayed an administrative 
ability that was a new feature in his life and new to 
his family and his friends. He was a capable, sane 
and yet very far-sighted manufacturer, presiding over 
the destinies of an old and well-established manufac- 
turing plant, keeping it steadily in the van of pro- 
gress, and developing its possibilities in a conserva- 
tive manner in keeping with the times and conditions 
that were being passed through. 


General Ames might have gone far in the political, 


field had he so willed it, for his many friends were 
willing and anxious to shower political honors upon 
him, both elective and appointive. But he preferred 
the quiet life, and after terms in Council and Legis- 
lature he declined all nominations or appointments 
save the non-political, non-partisan one on the Capitol 
Commission. 

William Ames, second son of Chief Justice Samuel 
Ames, LL. D., was born in Providence, R. I., May 
15, 1842, and there died March g, 1914. He attended 
the city public and preparatory schools, entered Brown 
University in September, 1858, and continued until 
1861, when he left the university to enlist in the war 
for the preservation of the Union. He was comis- 
sioned second lieutenant, June 6, 1861, and went to 
the front with the Second Regiment, Rhode Island 
Volunteers, the first Rhode Island Infantry regiment 
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to volunteer for the duration of the war. He was in 
the first battle of Bull Run, and after that first meet- 
ing of the armed forces of the North and South he 
was made a first lieutenant, his commission dated 
October 25, 1861. During the spring and summer of 
1862 Lieutenant Ames was engaged with his regiment 
in the peninsular campaign, and in the battles fought 
before Richmond by the Army of the Potomac under 
General McClellan. The Second Rhode Island was 
in the advance guard at times, Lieutenant Ames then 
being acting adjutant of the regiment. He saw hard 
service with the Army of the Potomac, and was 
engaged in many of the hard-fought battles of the 
“Seven Days.” On January 28, 1863, he was com- 
missioned major and assigned to the Third Regiment, 
Rhode Island Heavy Artillery, then engaged in ‘be- 
sieging Fort Sumter and the city of Charlestown, 
S. C. Later he was assigned to the command of Fort 
Pulaski, and on March 22, 1864, he was commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. On Sep- 
tember 27, 1864, in recognition of his ability and serv- 
ice, he was appointed chief of artillery of the Depart- 
ment of the South, and on October 10, 1864, was com- 
missioned colonel of the Third Regiment, Rhode 
Island Heavy Artillery. Later, while on detached 
service, he was commander of the artillery brigade 
at the battles of Honey Hill and Devereux Neck. 
He continued chief of artillery, Department of the 
South, until his regiment was mustered out of the 
service, September 14, 1865, Colonel Ames having 
served throughout the entire war. In recognition of 
his continuous, efficient service, gallant and meritori- 
ous conduct, he was honored by his State and by the 
Nation with highest testimonials and the rank of 
brevet brigadier-general of volunteers. 

Upon his return to civil life, General Ames entered 
the office employ of the Allen Print Works, continu- 
ing until September 14, 1869, when he was appointed 
by President Grant collector of internal revenue for 
the first Rhode Island district. He continued collec- 
tor of the first district until October 21, 1873, when 
the districts were consolidated and General Ames 
made collector for the entire State. He held that posi- 
tion until June 12, 1875, then resigned to enter the 
manufacturing field as agent and manager of the 
Fletcher Manufacturing Company. He continued 
with that company until. 1912, being vice-president and 
treasurer from 1904. In 1912 the Fletcher Manufac- 
turing Company and other concerns making similar 
goods combined as the International Braid Company, 
of which General Ames became vice-president, an 
office he held until his death in 1914. He was also 
president of the Blackstone Canal National Bank, 
director of the Providence Washington Insurance 
Company, Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
of Rhode Island, and had other business interests. 

General Ames was a Republican in politics, but 
never partisan, on the contrary broad-minded and lib- 
eral. He served Providence as a member of Coun- 
cil and as Representative to the State Legislature. 
There he was appointed a member of the committee 
to choose a site for the new capitol the State had 
decided to build. He was elected to the Legislature 
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in 1898, but declined reélection in 1899. He was then 
at the height of his personal career,’but for ten years 
he had been declining office after office, one of these 
being the postmastership of Providence, which was 
offered. him more than once, and he was: well aware 
that his appointment would’ please both the politi- 
cians and the people. In earlier years he was a fre- 
quent delegate to party conventions, and his wise 
counsel and advice were always sought and- followed. 
But with the exceptions named he kept outside the 
political circle; however, he was always keenly 
alive to every duty and responsibility of citizenship. 

General Ames was best known to the citizens of 
Rhode Island generally as a member of the State 
House Commission. - His work on the site committee 
and on the commission, together with that of his fel- 
low-members, attracted. country-wide attention, and 
was often held up as an’ example other commissions 
might well emulate. For nearly twenty-five years he 
“was connected with that work, which began by author- 
' ity of a resolution passed by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, February 27, 1890, appointing a com- 
mission to secure plans for a new State capitol.and to 
secure proposals for a site.. As a member of the first 
commission, appointed by ‘Governor Herbert W. 
Ladd, General Ames advised that 'the State should 
not be extravagant in erecting the new building; that 
it was imperative that the structure should be a sub- 
stantial, fire-proof edifice, simple in design, of a size 
to give ample accommodation to all departments then 
existing, and to preclude the. possible necessity . of 
enlarging for many years to'come: He also advised 
that the location should be a commanding one, con- 
venient to the business section of Providence. 

General Ames was made a. member. of the Second 
State House Commission which erected:the State 
House, and’ took a conspicuous share of the work 
which finally resulted in the completion of. the struc- 
ture with its beautiful terraces and highly. ornamental 
grounds, June 11, 1904.. He-approached his duties as 
commissioner with the same sound business princi- 
ples that characterized his own private business career, 
and his opinions had great weight. with the board and 
were heartily endorsed by them, His sympathies were 
wide, and he served other good causes. He was a 
trustee and a member of 'the finance committee of 
the Rhode Island Hospital; “was senior warden of 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church*for more than thirty- 
five years; member of Hope’ Club, Agawam Hunt 
Club, Squantum’ Association, and University Club. ° 

General Ames married, November 8, 1870, Harri- 
ette Fletcher Ormsbee. They were the parents of a 
son, John Ormsbee; whose. sketch follows, and a 
daughter, Harriette Fletcher, wife.of Frank Mauran, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


JOHN. ORMSBEE AMES—With ‘the: absorption 
of the Fletcher Manufacturing “Company ‘by the: In- 
ternational Braid Company, in 1912, one of the oldest 
and most substantial manufacturing establishments in 
Rhode Island gave up its corporate existence. The 
business was established in 1793 by Thomas Fletcher, 
who gave it his name. The business of the plant, 
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which was located ‘in Providence, was-the manufacture 
of braids and ‘webbing in great variety, and numerous 
small articles used by merchants and manufacturers. 
In 1865 the business was incorporated, and for forty- 
seven years existed under the corporate namie, the 
Fletcher Manufacturing Company. The Ames inter- 
est in the. company became a large one, and in 1901 
William Ames was treasurer, and his son, John O. 
Ames, secretary. The Fletcher interest was also long 
continued, a descendant of Thomas Fletcher, William 
B. Fletcher, being president in 1901. The Ames inter- 
est reappears in the official. roster of the International 
Braid Company, John O. Ames: being the. present 
vice-president of that company, and a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Ames has acquired large busi- 
ness interests since that day in 1890 when he began his 
business career as a clerk in the office of the Fletcher 
Manufacturing Company, is a member ofthe firm, 
Goddard Brothers of Providence, and holds high offi- 
cial association with many corporations, He is a 
son of General William and Harriette Fletcher (Orms- 
bee) Ames, a record of whom precedes this-in the 
work. 

John Ormsbee Ames was-born in Providence, R. L., 
January 9, 1872. He was educated in the University 
and Berkeley grammar schools, Providence, going 
thence to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. He began business life at the age of eigh- 
teen, beginning with the Fletcher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of braid, webbing, wicks, and cor- 
set lacings, a corporation of which his father was treas- 
urer. In 1895 John O. Ames. was elected secretary 
of the corporation, in 1902 agent, and in 1912 succeeded 
his father as treasurer. The same year the Fletcher 
Manufacturing Company was. absorbed by the Inter- 
national. Braid. Company, and. on: March 26, of that 
year, Mr. Ames was elected treasurer of the Interna- 
tional. Braid Company, and in.1916 was elected vice- 
president, his present position. He is also a member 
of the firm, Goddard Brothers; agents for the Lons- 
dale Company, Rope Company and Blackstone Manu- 
facturing Company; director of the Firemen’s Insur- 
ance.Company, International Braid Company, Morris 
Plan Company of Rhode Island, Providence Gas Com- 
pany, Providence National Bank, Providence & Dan- 
ielson Railway Company; . president of the directors 
in the Rhode Island Company, Rhode Island Power 
Transmission Company;: vice-president of the Sea 
View Railroad Company; trustee of the Providence 
Institution for Savings; secretary of the Lonsdale 
Company. Mr. Ames is a leading churchman, and a 
member of the general board’ of the Rhode: Island 
Episcopal Convention.» His fraternity is Delta Psi, 
his politics, Republican, his clubs the Hope of, Provi- 
dence, Merchant’s, and the Tennis and Racquet of 
New York City. 

Mr. Ames married, November .27, 1900, Madeleine 
Livermore Abbott,’ of Providence, the family resi- 
dence being at No. 121 Power street, Providence. 


ARA PAINE—The surname Paine is derived from 
the Latin paganus, meaning peasant, and is of bap- 
tismal origin, signifying literally “the son of Pagan,” 
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popularly Pain and Payne. Pagan, Pain and Payne 
were great favorites as font-names in the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Pagan or Payn 
was of Norman introduction, and as the name grew 
in popularity it underwent various changes, “y” grad- 
ually taking the place of the harsh “g.” The softened 
form of pagan (a countryman) is found in Chaucer: 
The Constable, and Dame Hermegild, his wife, 
Were payenes, and that country everywhere. 
Man of Lawes Tale. 

In England early records mention the son of Payne 
and the daughter of Payne in times anterior to the 
adoption of family names. One Payne owned land in 
England prior to the Norman Conquest. The family 
rose to prominence in England in medieval times, and 
_ has since held a position of honor and importance in 
the Kingdom. Hugh de Payen, famous Crusader, was 
the founder of the Templars of the Cross, out of which 
grew the Knights Templar. 

The Paine family in America dates from the early 
years of Colonial emigration. There were several of 
the name who came to the New England Colonies in 
the first decades of their history, and were the found- 
ers here of families which have attained wide promi- 
nence and great distinction in American affairs. The 
Paine families of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
haye given many sons to the service of their country, 
and the family has never relinguished the prestige of 
early generations. 

Arms—Paly of six, argent and vert, on a chief azure 
three garbs or, 

Crest—A lion rampant proper supporting a wheat 
sheaf or. 

Ara Paine, descendant of the early Rhode Island 
family, through a line of distinguished forebears, was 
born in Burrillville, R. I., in 1808, the son of Moab 
Paine, an early settler of the town, and a prosperous 
and influential citizen of the town. Moab Paine was 
a Methodist minister. He married Prudence Fair- 
field, member of a long-established family of Rhode 
Island. Their son, Ara Paine, was educated in the 
school of Burrillville, and on completing his educa- 
tion went to work on his father’s extensive farm. He 
soon developed a deep interest in civic affairs, and even 
before attaining his majority was active in town life 
and in political circles. At the age of twenty-one 
years he was elected a member of the Town Council, 
and the fact that he was elected at so early an age to 
a post usually filled by men of mature years and 
responsibility evidences his unusual ability and gen- 
ius for public affairs, as well as the trust which the 
community placed in his wisdom and trustworthiness. 
Throughout his life he was an ardent champion of 
temperance, refusing to countenance the slightest 
license in this matter. Mr. Paine was active in bring- 
ing about sweeping reforms in Burrillville. At the 
time of his election to the Town Council he was its 
youngest member. Attending his first meeting he 
found liquor for the members on the council table. 
He refused to serve if the practice, a prevalent one of 
that day, was continued. The discontinuance of this 
practice was the first step in the work to which he 
devoted his entire life. Mr. Paine was a farmer on 
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an extensive scale, cultivating the farm which had 
been in the Paine family for over two hundred years. 
He was highly successful in agricultural pursuits. 
Later in life he purchased land in Blackstone, Mass., 
where he erected several buildings. He died in 1884, 
at the age of eighty-six years, after a most active:and 
useful career devoted largely to the service of his 
fellow-men. 

Ara Paine married Lydia Richmond, of Gloucester, 
R. I, daughter of David Richmond, of Newport and 
Gloucester. Her mother was a daughter of Lord 
Nelson, of Scotland. Ara and Lydia (Richmond) 
Paine were the parents of ten children, six of whom 
are mentioned, as follows: 1. Benjamin Nelson, died 
aged fifty years. 2. Henrietta, married Judge West- 
brook, of Philadelphia, Pa., both deceased. 3. Dr. 
A. M. Paine, prominent physician of Woonsocket, 
R. I. 4. Ellen M., born on the Paine farm in Bur- 
rillville, and was educated in the public schools of her 
native town and in East Greenwich. Academy; she 
married (first) B. Taft, a farmer of Burrillville, and 
they were the parents of one son, Dr. A. W. Tait, 
born in Burrillville, March 20, 1871, attended dental 
college in Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., now 
has office in Providence, married Emma Haines, of 
Pawtucket, and they are the parents of three chil- 
dren: Earl H., an electrician, became a member of 
the Naval Reserves; Ellen Maria, engaged in govern- 
ment work in Washington, D. C., connected with 
adjutant-general’s office; and Muriel, at home. Ellen 
M. Taft married (second) Lorenzo D. Millard, a real 
estate dealer and well-known business man of Provi- 
dence. In 1904 Mrs. Millard married (third) Mowry 
A. Arnold, son of Stephen Arnold, of Burrillville, 
mentioned below. 5. Nancy Armstrong, deceased, 
was the wife of Judge Thayer, of Blackstone. 6. 
Mary Elizabeth, married Sylvester Angell, of Bur- 
rillville, R, I. : 

Mowry A. Arnold was born at Burrillville, R. I, 
son of Stephen Arnold, and was educated in the 
schools of his native town. He matriculated at 
Brown University, from which he was graduated. Mr. 
Arnold later taught school for several years. At a 
subsequent date he studied for the medical profession, 
and for a long period practiced in Montana, where 
he became interested in ranching. For many years 
he was employed as a civil engineer. Mr. Arnold 
retired from active business life and returned to Rhode 
Island, settling in Providence, where he resided until 
his death, April, 1904, aged about seventy-three 
years. He is survived by two sons of a former mar- 
riage, John and Daniel Arnold. Mrs. Arnold sur- 
vives her husband and resides at No. 806 Broad 
street, Providence, R. I. 


CHARLES GOODRICH KING—The surname 
King had its origin in the mock pageants and cere- 
monies of the English held in every village and ham- 
let of the kingdom in medieval times. The most 
festive of these ceremonies took place on May-day, 
when a King and Queen were chosen from each vil- 
lage. The office was one of honor, and the title 
adhered to the mock monarch long after the feast 
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had gone past. In this manner the name became 
hereditary. Several families boast a most ancient 
and honorable antiquity. The American Kings de- 
scended from several progenitors. The late Charles 
Goodrich King, of Providence, R. I., a well-known 
' figure in financial and brokerage circles in New York 
and Providence in the latter half of the last century, 
was a descendant of Thomas Kinge, of Cold Norton, 
County Essex, England, where the Kinge family has 
flourished for over five hundred years. 

(1) Thomas Kinge, immigrant ancestor and founder, 
was born in Cold Norton, Essex, England, the son 
of George Kinge, who was the owner of large estates 
in Purleigh, Stow, St. Mary’s, East and East Cannon, 
Woodham Mortymer, and Cold Norton. He was 
baptized February 24, 1613. He came to America, a 
passenger in the ship “Blessing” in 1634, and settled 
in Scituate, Mass., where he later took a prominent 
part in official and religious affairs. He was for 
many years ruling elder of the church in Scituate, 
_ selectman, grand juror and magistrate. He also rep- 
\ resented Scituate in “The General Court of Plymouth 
Colony.” Thomas Kinge was a member of the 
“First Troop of Colonial Cavalry.” 

(11) Thomas (2) King, son of Thomas (1) Kinge, 
, was born in Scituate, Mass., June 21, 1645, and died 
there in 1720. He married Rebecca Clopp. 

(111) Daniel King, son of Thomas (2) King, mar- 
ried and had a son Daniel. 

(1V) Daniel (2) King, son of Daniel (1) King, 
was born in Scituate, where he resided during the 
early portion of his life. He later removed to Digh- 


_ ton, where he married, January 11, 1727, Mary Hatha- 


way, daughter of Ephraim and Elizabeth (Talbot) 
Hathaway, of Dighton. 

(V) Elijah King, son of Daniel (2) and Mary 
(Hathaway) King} was born in Dighton, Mass., De- 
cember 14, 1737. He removed to Warren, R. I., where 
he died in 1794. He was a planter, and owned large 
farms in Taunton and Dighton, Mass., and in East 
Greenwich, R. I. He was active in official life in 
Dighton and held many offices. He was commissioner 
in 1775, with Rufus Whitmarsh and Sylvester Rich- 
mond, 3d, to oversee the “condition of arms and Am- 
munition” among the people of Dighton. He served 
in the American Revolution under his cousin, Captain 
Ephraim Hathaway. After the Revolution, through 
the depreciation of currency and his inability to col- 
lect his loans, he was forced to sell his farms. On 
September 20, 1787, he disposed of his “Homestead 
Estate” in Dighton and bought a place on the Swan- 
sea-Warren line, at a point now called “King’s Rock.” 


7 _ Elijah King married in Dighton, October 23, 1763, 


Maria Cooke, who was born in Kingston, Mass., in 
1744, daughter ‘of James and Abigail (Hodges) Cooke, 
and a lineal descendant of Francis and Hester Cooke, 
of the “Mayflower.” 

(V1) Elijah (2) King, son of Elijah (1) and Maria 
(Cooke) King, was born in Dighton, Mass., in 1773. 
_ He settled in Providence in 1794. He was a master- 
mariner and a wealthy ship-owner, engaging in trade 
with the West Indies. “In the fall of 1815 he invested 
all his available property in the cargo of seven of his 
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different vessels, and with them set sail on the ‘Grand 
Turk,’ September 15, 1815, for Martinique, West 
Indies, shortly before ‘The Great September Gale’ 
of that date, and he with all the other ships were lost 
at sea.” Elijah King married in Milford, Mass., May 
23, 1802, Nancy Jones, who was born in Milford, 
March 9, 1783, died in Providence, July 25, 1845, 
daughter of Joseph, Jr., and Ruth (Nelson) Jones. 
(VII) William Jones King, son of Elijah (2) and 
Nancy (Jones) King, was born in Providence, R. L, 
June 14, 1803, and died there August 8, 1885. After 
the death of his father and the loss of the greater part 
of the King estate, he became the sole support of his 
mother and her three younger children. In the period 
of years which followed prior to 1836 he was employed 
in various positions in Providence, eventually becom- 
ing cashier of the “Old Union Bank.” In 1836 he 
resigned this office to enter business as a cotton 
broker, in partnership with his brother-in-law, Alex- 
ander Jones, and his father-in-law, Solomon Gilbert, 
under the firm name of William J. King & Company. 
The venture was immediately successful and the firm 
assumed a prominent place on the cotton exchanges 
of New York and Providence. Upon the retirement 
of Mr. Gilbert, Ebenezer Knight Glezen entered the 
firm as a silent partner. In 1865, following the retire- 
ment of Mr. Glezen, the firm of William J. King & 
Sons was formed, and the business expanded. The 
wharves, from which the company supplied mills in 
all parts of New England, were located at India and 
Fox points. Under the management of Mr. King 
the business weathered successfully the numerous 
financial and mercantile crises of the middle decades 
of the past century. He was widely-known in cot- 
ton brokerage circles throughout the East, and emi- 
nently respected for the unimpeachable integrity of his 
business methods. As an executive and organizer of 
more than ordinary talent, he occupied a place of im- 
portance in the business world of Providence. He 
declined public office consistently, although he was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the city and was 
often identified with movements for civic betterment. 
Mr. King was widely-known in church circles in 


Providence, and was one of the foremost laymen of 


the Congregational church in Rhode Island. In 1861- 
62 he closed his offices in Providence, and becoming 
a member of the “Christian Commission,” went to 
Washington, and there lived among the soldiers, 
preaching and giving counsel and material assistance. 
The welfare and upbuilding of his church were 
always close to his heart, and from early manhood he 
was an enthusiastic church worker. For over eigh- 
teen years he was superintendent of the Sunday school 
of the Beneficent Congregational Church, from which 
church his great-grandmother, Mary (Hathaway) 
King, was buried. For twenty-five years he was 
superintendent of the Sunday school of the Central 
Congregational Church. For a like period he was a 
trustee of the Reform School for Boys. In his work 
he had his heart and hand, and he became the adviser 
and confidant of hundreds of boys in whose subse- 
quent careers the influence of his Christianity and his 
kindly human sympathy played a vital part. For 
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forty years Mr. King was a trustee of the Seminary 
at Norton, Mass. 

On October 20, 1832, Mr. King married in Leb- 
anon, Conn., Lydia Coit Gilbert, who was born in 
Coventry, Conn., April 4, 1807, and died in Providence, 
R. I., February 9, 1884, daughter of Solomon and 
Lydia (Morgan) Gilbert, of Lebanon, Conn., and 
Providence, R. I. She was a lineal. descendant of 
Jonathan Gilbert, of Hartford, James Morgan, of 
Roxbury, and Edward Fuller, of Plymouth, all of 
whom were founders of notable New England fami- 
lies. Mr. and Mrs. King were the parents of seven 
children, among whom was Charles Goodrich, men- 
tioned below. William Jones King died at his home 
in Providence, in August, 1885. 

(VIII) Charles Goodrich King, son of William 
Jones and Lydia Coit (Gilbert) King, was born in 
Providence, R. I., January 3, 1840. He was prepared 
for college in the schools of Providence, and in 1856 
matriculated at Brown University. He discontinued 
his studies at Brown at the end of his junior year, 
and entered Amherst College, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1861 with the degree of A. B. In the follow- 
ing year he received the degree of A. M. from Am- 
herst. From 1861 to 1862 he was a student at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Toward 
the close of 1862 he enlisted in the Tenth Regiment, 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and subsequently 
became a member of the Hospital Corps, in which he 
was first sergeant. At the close of the war, in 1865, 
Charles Goodrich King, in partnership with his 
father, and brother, Edward G. King, formed the firm 
of William J. King & Sons, in which he was active 
until his death. He was one of the foremost figures 
in the ‘cotton brokerage business in New England for 
many years, and was well-known on the Cotton Ex- 
change in New York. He was for a long period prior 
to his father’s death the acting head of William G. 
King & Sons. Mr. King was active in financial cir- 
cles in the city, and was connected in executive and 
advisory capacities with numerous mercantile and 
financial enterprises. 

On April 26, 1866, Mr. King married in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Frances Ellen Jones, who was born there, 
December 18, 1845, daughter of George Farquhar and 
Lorania Carrington (Hoppin) Jones, of Providence 
and Philadelphia. Mrs. King is a descendant of sev- 
eral of the foremost of the old Colonial families of 
Rhode Island. Mr. and Mrs. King were the parents 
of three children: 1. Charles Goodrich, Jr., born May 
15, 1867, died Nov. 21, 1894. 2. George Farquhar 
Jones, born May 15, 1867. 3. Mary Farquhar Jones, 
born Jan. 15, 1870. 

Charles Goodrich King died in Providence, R. L., 
August 27, 1881. The following tribute to his memory 
appeared editorially in the Providence “Journal:” 

Mr. King was one of our leading business men, and 
one who, had his life been spared, would unquestion- 
ably have been most prominently identified, in the 
future, with our leading and central mercantile inter- 
ests. At the time of his death he was a director of 
the First National Bank (of which his father was pres- 
ident), a prominent member of the Board of Trade, 
being one of the Executive Council, and also upon the 


Finance and Floor Committees. He had always taken 
a deep interest in the affairs of the Board, and in fur- 
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thering its prosperity. This is affectingly manifested 
in a letter which we have seen, written to a personal 
friend in this city, only Friday, which does not at all 
indicate that his strength was declining. For a long 
time, during the rapid fluctuations in the cotton mar- 
ket, he sustained a leading part in the conduct of the 
extensive enterprises in which his house was engaged, 
and his was_a well known face on _ the otton 
Exchange, in New_York, in its stormiest days. The 
Rt. Rev. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, who united Mr. King 
and his wife in marriage, officiated at his funeral, 
which was largely attended, the cotton dealers closing 
their places of business as a token of respect. His sad 
and sudden demise has cast a marked gloom over our 
community. 


DAVID WALLIS REEVES—The surname Reeves 
is of the occupative class and came into use in the 
same way as the surnames Constable, Sheriff, Cham- 
berlain and others which had their origin in the offices 
of those who first adopted them. Reeves is the geni- 
tive form of “reeve,” the bailiff in ancient Anglo-Saxon 
times of a franchise or manor. Chaucer makes one 
of his Canterbury Pilgrims a reeve; the following 
excerpt is taken from the Prologue of his Canter- 
bury Tales: 

His lordes shepe, his nete and his deirie, 
His swine, his hors, his store, and his pultrie, 
Were holly in his reves governing. 

In early England almost every manor had its reeve, 
whose authority was “to levy his Lord’s rents, set to 
work his servants and husband his demesnes to best 
profit and commodity, to govern tenants in peace, to 
lead them in war when necessity required; especially 
in the ‘copyholde’ manors where old custom pre- 
vailed longest.” The word reeve is still in use and 
well understood in its origin meaning, though after 
the Conquest the word bailiff came into more gen- 
eral use as the title of an officer with the same or 
similar duties. The office of reeve was one of pri- 
mary importance in medieval households, one in which 
the holder took a proper pride. The name was there- 
fore handed down to posterity, and at a very early 
date was well established as a surname in England. 
Several branches of the family attained considerable 
prominence in English affairs, and many of them were 
entitled to bear arms. 

Reeves Arms—Argent a fesse azure between three 
palets; on a chief gules a lion passant guardant argent. 

Crest—A demi-griffin. 

The Reeves family in America dates from the early 
decades of the Colonial period, and has had many 
prominent representatives since the time of its 
founding. The line herein under consideration is 
that of the late David Wallis Reeves, 1838-1900, one 
of the foremost composers of band music of his day 
in the world, and the greatest band leader of his time. 
Davis Wallis Reeves descended from a distinguished 
Colonial stock, and was a member of the Vermont 
branch of the Reeves family. He was a descendant 
of Judge Tappan Reeves, celebrated jurist of the 
period of the American Revolution, who subsequently 
established a law school at Litchfield, Conn. He was 
a figure of prominence in legal circles in the early 
years of our country’s history. Judge Tappan Reeves 
married a sister of Aaron Burr. 

Lorenzo Reeves, a direct descendant of Judge 
Reeves, was a native of Litchfield, Conn., and a resi- 


dent there in the early years of his life. He removed 
later to Owego, New York State, where he became a 
prominent merchant, and a leader in the public and 
religious life of the town. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Presbyterian church of Owego, and one 
of its deacons until the time of his death. A public- 
spirited and conscientious citizen, he was deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the town of Owego. He was 
highly respected for the integrity and fairness of all 
his business transactions. Lorenzo Reeves married, 
in New York State, Maria Clark; he died in Owego, 
January 31, 1839. 

David Wallis Reeves, son of Lorenzo and Maria 
(Clark) Reeves, was born in Owego, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 14, 1838. He received his elementary education 
in the school of Owego, and later attended the Owego 
Academy. On completing his studies there he spent 
a year in the Wells Academy, at Aurora, N. Y., 
where his sister was an instructress of music. From 
‘earliest childhood he was a great lover of music. He 
was not given any professional training, however, 
until he reached the age of fourteen years, when he 
' became 'a member of the Owego band. A natural 
musician, he made such rapid strides that he was 
' brought to the attention of an able instructor, who 
recognizing his genius offered to teach him if he 
would promise to continue his studies for three years. 
During this period, while pursuing his studies in 
which he had all his heart and ambition, he made 
futile attempts to learn two trades, one the prosaic 
occupation of carriage-painting, the other marble- 
cutting. He later clerked for a period in his brother’s 
store in Owego, but finding this work utterly distaste- 
ful, and having become an expert performer on the 
coronet and violin, he decided thenceforward to 
devote all his attention to his music. Mr. Reeves 
shortly afterward accompanied his instructor on an 
‘extended tour through the country as a member of a 
circus band, of which he was second leader. He 
subsequently entered into a similar engagement for 
three years, during which time he traveled during the 
summer months, and in winter played for concerts and 
balls. He made his headquarters during this period 
Wat Elmira, N. Y. 

In 1860 Mr. Reeves was offered and accepted the 
position of concert soloist with the celebrated Rumsey 
and Newcomb ministrels, in which capacity he accom- 
panied the troupe to Europe in 1861, traveling through 
all the large cities of England, Ireland, Prussia and 
} Saxony. On his return to America he made a short 
| tour of the country, and then associated himself with 
| the celebrated Dodworth Band, of New York City, 
as concert soloist until 1866. On the resignation of 
Joseph C. Greene as leader of the American Brass 
Band of Providence, R. I., he succeeded him in the 
leadership, February 7, 1866. This band was employed 

on important occasions by all the military organiza- 
| tions in the State of Rhode Island. Mr. Reeves also 

became the leader of Gilmore’s Band of New York, 
and accompanied this organization to the Chicago 
' World’s Fair. On his return to the East he again 
resumed the leadership of the American Brass Band, 
and remained at its head until his death, Mr. Reeves 
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was universally recognized as the foremost band- 
master in the world in the closing decades of the last 
century. He was also a talented composer, and ranked 
high in this field. He was known in musical and 
fraternal circles throughout the country. He was a 
member of the Masonic order, and of numerous musi- 
cal societies and clubs. 

On September 30, 1871, Mr. Reeves married Mrs. 
Sarah E. Blanding, widow of Lieutenant Jabez Bul- 
lock Blanding, and daughter of Benjamin G. and 
Sarah (Hammond) West. Benjamin G. West was a 
charter member of the American Brass Band, and a 
veteran officer of the Second Rhode Island Regiment, 
serving with distinction in the Civil War. He was a 
painter and extensive real estate owner of Providence, 
R. I., and the son of William G. West, a prominent 
citizen of Providence in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. William G. West owned extensive 
tracts of land in Providence, and his home was situ- 
ated where the Cathedral now stands. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reeves were the parents of a son, David W., Jr., 
who was a graduate of Brown University, 1898; mem- 
ber of Theta Delta fraternity; he was associated with 
the Marshall Hat Factory, of Fall River, Mass., until 
his death in 1914. Pamela Lindsey, daughter of Mrs. 
Reeves by her first marriage, became the wife of 
William Pitman Stowe, head of the firm of W. H. 
Wilmarth Company, Inc., at Attleboro, and a promi- 
nent and highly successful jewelry manufacturer; he 
died February 8, 1916. David Wallis Reeves died at 
his home in Providence, R. I., March 8, 1goo, at the 
age of sixty-two years. 


GEORGE TILLINGHAST GORTON—Serving 
his home city of Pawtucket in the State Senate, Mr. 
Gorton applies to public business the same energy 
and careful attention that he has given since boyhood 
to the business of which he has been sole owner for 
a quarter of a century. Senator Gorton is eminently 
qualified for the high office he holds, as he has been 
continuously in the public service for many years, his 
first office being councilman. His service as a State 
Legislator began in the House in 1905, and has con- 
tinued in the Senate since 1907. To length of service 
he has added intense public spirit and patriotic fervor, 
all based_upon full appreciation of his responsibility as 
an American citizen to whom has been delivered a 
sacred trust. He is a man of energy, believing in thé 
Gospel of work, and following in the footsteps of his 
father he has never sought easy paths to follow, but 
with courage and perseverance he has pursued the 
path of duty. A review of his life from the time 
when as a boy of ten he began to assist in the lighter 
shop duties until the present time can bring him 
naught but satisfaction, for he has proved his man- 
hood in that fiercest of all tests, the public service, in 
full view of the public eye. 

Senator Gorton descends in direct line from Samuel 
Gorton, born in the parish of Manchester, Lancaster- 
shire, England, the English home having been for 
many generations at a village of the parish called 
“Gorton.” He was born in 1592, resided at Gorton 
until 1637, then with his wife and children came to 
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New England, arriving at Boston in March of that 
year. In 1641 he settled in what is now Rhode Island, 
and in 1643, with others, bought the tract Shawomet, 
later Warwick. He was assistant commissioner, pres- 
ident of Providence and Warwick, and several times 
deputy, but he will live longest for his prominence in 
religious work, many of his writings yet being pre- 
served, and the sect he founded, popularly known as 
Nothingarians, survived him about one hundred years. 
He was a religious enthusiast and advocated a relig- 
ion so at variance with the established faith that he 
was continually engaged in conflict with the authori- 
ties, civil and ecclesiastical. His settlement at War- 
wick came after he had been driven from Boston and 
from Rhode Island towns. He went at once to Eng- 
land to plead his own cause before the King, and was 
so befriended by the Earl of Warwick that upon his 
return he renamed Shawomet, Warwick, in honor of 
his friend. He died at Warwick in the latter part of 
1677. 

Samuel (2) Gorton, son of the founder, was born in 
England, in 1630, resided in Warwick, R. I., was a 
deputy and a man of influence, called captain. He 
died September 6, 1724, at the great age of ninety- 
four years. He was succeeded by his son, Dr. Samuel 
(3) Gorton, of Warwick, and he by his son, Dr. Sam- 
uel (4) Gorton,.a physician of Warwick. Dr. Gorton’s 
son, Deacon Benjamin Gorton, was a substantial 
farmer and a large land owner of Warwick, and at 
the home farm his son, Samuel (5) Gorton, was born 
January 22, 1798. He was a man of rugged physique 
and strong character, and successful in his farming 
operations. He died in Providence, March 15, 1887. 
He married Elizabeth H. Whitmarsh, born June 8, 
1801, died at Valley Falls, R. I., August 2, 1881, 
daughter of Walker Whitmarsh. 

George William Gorton, eldest son of Samuel (5) 
Gorton, was born February 4, 1826, and died January 
14, 1914. A son of a farmer, he early learned to bear 
a hand, and at the age of six years could aid in the 
milking. At the age of nine he helped in peddling 
the milk, and soon after began work in a-textile mill. 
At the age of eighteen he began learning the machin- 
ist’s trade, and until 1857 he followed that trade at 
Manville and Valley Falls. In the latter year he 
bought Mason’s livery at Valley Falls, but not long 
afterward was employed in Pawtucket on fire engine 
construction, but the Civil War caused the shop to 
close and for a time he was employed in making 
handcuffs. _In 1863 he opened a meat market in Paw- 
tucket, which he successfully conducted for thirty 
years. He retired October 13, 1893, and lived a quiet, 
comfortable life upon the proceeds of the business he 
founded and conducted so long. He was a Republican 
in politics, served on the Board of License Commis- 
sion five years, was a member of Rough & Ready 
and the Hay Cart companies of the Old Pawtucket 
Fire Department and rendered efficient service. He 


married, May 20, 1840, Almeda Tillinghast, born Sep- - 


tember 27, 1823, died January 23, 1909, daughter of 
Pardon and Sarah (Waite) Tillinghast, of South 
Killingly, Conn., Tillinghast being an old and honored 
Rhode Island family. Children: George Tillinghast, 
of further mention; and Almeda E., married Richard 
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H. Ryder, of Pawtucket. Mrs. Ryder died October 
12, 1918. 

George Tillinghast Gorton, of the eighth American 
generation, only son of George William and Almeda 
(Tillinghast) Gorton, was born at Valley Falls, R. L., 
July 15, 1853. His parents moved to Pawtucket in 
18590, and that city has since been his home and busi- 
ness location. He was educated in the grade and 
high schools of the city, completing his education with 
a course at Schofield’s Business College. From the 
age of ten years he had been a helper around the meat 
market during out of school hours, and after leaving 
business college he was regularly employed as his fath- 
er’s assistant. He gradually assumed greater respon- 
sibilities in the management of the business and shared 
in its emoluments. Finally, after thirty successful 
years, the father retired, leaving the son in full own- 
ership and control. Mr. Gorton successfully con- 
cucted this market for many years, finally selling out 
in 1909. Since that time he has been superintendent 
of the gas lamp system for the Welsbach Company in 
Pawtucket, and also operates an insurance and real 
estate business. 

Mr. Gorton in his interest in public affairs harks 
back into the past where Gortons were high in official 
station. He is a Republican in politics, and from 
youth has taken a deep interest in public affairs. In 
1892 he was elected a member of Common Council 
and served for 1892-93; in 1894-95 was president of 
the Board of Aldermen; from 1896 until 1900 he was 
superintendent of street lighting; and in 1906 he was 
elected representative from Pawtucket to the State 
Legislature, serving on the committee of engrossed 
acts, and on the floor of the House, being active and 
useful in aiding legislation. In 1908 he was elected 
State Senator, and through reélection has since held 
that office continuously. He has been one of the influ- 
ential men of the Senate, and is known as a worker 
both in committee and on the floor. In 1908 he was 
made a member of the committee on finance. In 1909 
was made a member of the committee on judiciary and 
committee on militia. He was made chairman of the 
former committee in 1916, and has been chairman of 
the latter since 1910. In 1906 he was made floor 
leader of the Senate and serves in that capacity to 
date. He possesses the entire confidence of his con- 
stituents, and is one of the men they “delight to 
honor.” He is a member of the Baptist church and 
interested in all good works. He is a member of 
Sons of the Colonial Wars and the Rhode iiead 
Historical Society. 

Mr. Gorton married, December 27, 1876, Mahala E. 
Colwell, born October 23, 1855, in Pawtucket, died 
June 9, 1917, daughter of William H. Colwell. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gorton were the parents of: William, born 
Oct. 21, 1886, died April 29, 1887; Mahala Colwell, 
born March 11, 1892. The family home since Decem- 
ber, 1907, has been at the corner of Hawes and 
Nickerson streets. 


ALBERT KEENE SHERMAN—In the important 
occupation of the “shearman,” or cloth-shearer, is 
found the origin of the surname Sherman. The Shear- 
men, those who sheared the nap and dressed the 
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¢loth, formed a company in the York Guild. These 
guilds were all powerful in the mercantile fields in 
the centuries in which they flourished, and member- 
ship in them was highly prized. It was therefore nat- 
ural that John, the Shearman, should, when the cus- 
tom of using surnames obtained a practically universal 
vogue, adopt the name of his calling as his surname 
—wherefore we have the name in its present form, 
Sherman. The Sherman family, in the period when 
the name had become hereditary, rose to a position 
of great importance and influence in England, and 
supplied many noted men to the nation, The Sher- 
mans of Yaxley, of whom the American Shermans 
whose ancestry is traced through Philip Sherman, are 
descendants, were an honored and respected family 
there in the early years of the fifteenth century. The 
Sherman coat-of-arms is as follows: 


Arms—Or, a lion rampant sable between three oak 
leaves vert. 
Crest—A_ sea-lion eharged on the 


one. 


sejant sable, 


Motto—Mortem Vince Virtute. 


The ptogeny of Philip Sherman in America has 
numbered many noted men. The Rhode Island 


‘branch, of which the late Albert Keene Sherman, of 


Newport, R. I., was a member, has had such distin- 
guished representatives as the Hon, Sylvester G. 
lawyer, Representative, Speaker of the 
House, and a justice of the Supreme Court; Major- 
General Thomas W. Sherman, United States Army, 
and Hon. Robert Sherman, for many years a journal- 
ist of note in New England, and a former United 


\ States Marshal for the district of Rhode Island. 


(1) Thomas Sherman, the first of the direct line of 
whom we have definite information, was born about 
1420, resided at Diss and Yaxley, England, and died 
He married Agnes 
(11) John Sherman, Gentleman, was of Yaxley, 


: where he was born about 1450, and died in Novem- 


ber, 1504. He married Agnes, daughter of Thomas 
Fullen. 

(III) Thomas (2) Sherman, son of John and Agnes 
(Fullen) Sherman, was born about 1480, died in No- 
vember, 1551. He resided at Diss, on the river 
Waveney, between the counties of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. His will mentions, property, including the man- 
ors of Royden and Royden Tuft, with appurtenances, 


at Royden and Bessingham, and other properties in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. His wife Jane, who was prob- 
ably not his first wife, was a daughter of John Waller, 


of Wortham, Suffolk. 

(IV) Henry Sherman, son of Thomas (2) Sher- 
man, was born about 1530, in Yaxley, and is mentioned 
in his father’s will. His will, made January 20, 15869, 
proved July 25, 1590, was drawn at Colchester, where 
he lived. His first wife, Agnes (Butler) Sherman, 
was buried October 14, 1580; he married (second) 
Margery Wilson, a widow. 

(V) Henry (2) Sherman, son of Henry (1) Sher- 


-man, was born about 1555, in Colchester, and resided 


in Dedham, County Essex, England, where his will 
was made August 21, 1610, and proved September 8 
of the same year. He married Susan Hills, whose 
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will was made ten days after his, and proved in the 
following month, 

(VI) Samuel Sherman, son of Henry (2) and Susan 
(Hills) Sherman, was born in 1573, and died in Ded- 
ham, England, in 1615. He married Philippa Ward. 


(The Family in New England). 


(1) Hon. Philip Sherman, immigrant ancestor and 
progenitor, was the seventh child of Samuel and 
Philippa (Ward) Sherman, and was born February 
5, 1610, in Dedham, England. He came to America 
when twenty-three years old and settled in Roxbury, 
Mass., where he was made freeman, May 14, 1634, 
standing next on the list after Governor Haynes. 
In 1635 he returned to England for a short time, but 
was again in Roxbury, November 20, 1637, when he 
and others were warned to give up all arms, because 
“the opinions and revelations of Mr. Wheelwright 
and Mrs. Hutchinson have seduced and led into dan- 
gerous errors many of the people here in New Eng- 
land.” The church record says that he was brought 
over to “Familism’”’ by Porter, his wife’s stepfather. 
In 1636 he was one of the purchasers on the island 
of Aquidneck, new Rhode Island, and on the forma- 
tion of a government there in 1639 became secretary 
under Governor William Coddington. The Massa- 
chusetts authorities evidently believed that he was 
still undér their jurisdiction, for on March 12, 1638, 
though he had summons to appear at the next court, 
‘Sf they had not yet gone to answer such things as 
shall be objected.” He did not answer this summorts, 
but remained in Rhode Island, where he continued to 
be a prominent figure in the affairs of the colony. 
He was made freeman, March 16, 1641, was general 
recorder, 1648 to 1652, and deputy from 1665 to 1667. 
He was among the sixteen persons who were re- 
quested, on April 4, 1676, to be present at the next 
meeting of the deputies to give advice and help in 
regard to the Narragansett campaign. He was public- 
spirited and enterprising. After his removal to Rhode 
Island he left the Congregational church and united 
with the Society of Friends. Tradition affirms that 
he was “a devout but determined man.” The early 
records prepared by him still remain in Portsmouth, 
and show him to have been a very neat and expert 
penman, as well as an educated man. His will showed 
that he was wealthy for the times. In 1634 he married 
Sarah Odding, stepdaughter of John Porter, of Rox- 
bury, and his wife Margaret, who was the Widow 
Odding at the time of her marriage to Porter. From 
Philip Sherman the line runs through six generations 
to Albert Keene Sherman, of Newport. 

(II) Samson Sherman, son of Philip and Sarah 
(Odding) Sherman, was born in 1642, in Portsmouth, 
R. I., where he passed his life, and died June 27, 1718. 
He married, March 4, 1675, Isabel Tripp, born 1651, 
daughter of John and Mary (Paine) Tripp. She 
died.in 1716. ‘ 

(III) Job Sherman, son of Samson and Isabel 
(Tripp) Sherman, was born November 8, 1687, in 
Portsmouth, R. I., and died there, November 16, 1747. 
He married (first) Bridget Gardiner, of Kingston, 
and (second) Amie Spencer, of East Greenwich, R. I. 
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(IV) Samson (2) Sherman, son of Job and Amie 
(Spencer) Sherman, was born July 23, 1737, in Ports- 
mouth, where he spent his entire life, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and died in January, 1801. He 
married, December 9, 1761, Ruth Fish, daughter of 
David and Jemima (Tallman) Fish, of Portsmouth. 

(V) Job (2) Sherman, son of Samson (2) and Ruth 
(Fish) Sherman, was born in Portsmouth, R. I., Jan- 
uary 21, 1766, and died in Newport, R. I., January 24, 
1848. In 1796 he removed from Portsmouth to New- 
port, where he became the founder of the business 
which is now conducted under the firm name of Wil- 
liam Sherman & Company. He was a leader in the 
business and financial life of Newport in his day, 
and was one of the original trustees of the Savings 
Bank of Newport. He was a staunch Whig, and 
prominent in public affairs, supporting every move- 
ment of importance for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the community. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and for many years served as 
trustee of the Society in Newport. Job Sherman mar- 
ried, December 9, 1795, Alice Anthony, who was born 
June 9, 1772, and died March 11, 1826, daughter of 
Isaac and Rebecca Anthony, of Portsmouth, R. I. 

(VI) Albert Sherman, son of Job (2) and Alice 
(Anthony) Sherman, was born in Newport, R. I. 
August 14, 1815. In early life he learned the trade 
of sailmaker, an occupation which he followed for 
many years in Newport and later at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., where he was engaged successfully in business 
until 1841. In that year he returned to Newport and 
established himself in the dry goods business on lower 
Thames street, in which field he was highly success- 
ful. Ill health forced him to lead a life of compara- 
tive retirement, and although he maintained through- 
out his life a deep interest in public affairs, he never 
aspired to public office. He was a Republican in polit- 
ical affiliation. Mr, Sherman was for many years a 
director in the Merchants’ Bank of Newport, and was 
active in the founding of the Newport Hospital, to 
which he was a generous donor throughout his life. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends. On 
September 2, 1841, Mr. Sherman married Sarah Cath- 
erine Marble, daughter of Benjamin and Sarah A. 
(Holt) Marble, of Newport. Mrs. Sherman died 
September 15, 1889, aged seventy-two years. Their 
children were: 1. Alice Anthony, who died at the 
age of two years. 2. Albert Keene, mentioned below. 
Albert Sherman died at his home, June 30, 1884. 

(VII) Albert Keene Sherman, son of Albert and 
Sarah Catherine (Marble) Sherman, was born in New- 
port, R. I., March 17, 1844. He was educated in pri- 
vate schools in Newport, and in 1857 became a pupil 
in H. H. Fay’s private academy there, where he 
studied for four years. In 1861, finding business 
fields more agreeable to his tastes than professional 
life, he secured his first employment in the grocery 
store of Captain Oliver Potter, with whom he re- 
mained as a clerk for about a year. On May 6, 
1862, Mr. Sherman became connected with the dry 
goods establishment of William Sherman & Com- 
pany, which was founded by his grandfather in 17096. 
In 1866, on the death of David Sherman, he was 
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admitted into partnership in the firm. Thomas G. 
Brown became a member of the firm in 1873, and 
in 1885, with the death of the senior partner, Wil- 
liam Sherman, Albert Keene Sherman and Mr, Brown 
succeeded to the management of the business, which 
under their guidance was developed into one of the 
largest and most successful of its kind in the State of 
Rhode Island. The firm dealt extensively in a high 
grade line of foreign and domestic dry goods. 

Mr. Sherman was one of the foremost figures in 
business and financial circles in Newport until the 
time of his death. As a shrewd and talented organ- 
izer, a keen, far-sighted and able executive, he was 
universally respected. Strict integrity and justice 
characterized his every transaction in business and 
financial fields. He was a director of the Newport 
National Bank; a trustee of the Savings Bank of 
Newport; a director of the Aquidneck Mutual Insur- 
ance Company; and a trustee of the Long Wharf of 
Newport. He was deeply interested in historical and 
genealogical research, and was a member of the New- 
port Historical Society, the Natural History Society, 
the Redwood Library, and the Athenaeum. A man of 
broad culture, he was well versed in literature and 
the arts, and his home was the center of a refined 
society. Mr, Sherman was a member of the Central 
Baptist Church of Newport (now the Second Baptist), 
and for many years was clerk of the church. He was 
active in the work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and treasurer of the Newport Branch for a 
long period of years. His political affiliation was with 
the Republican party, and he was a staunch believer 
in all of its principles and policies. The welfare and 
advancement of Newport was always near his heart, 
and he was prominently identified with many move- 
ments toward this end. 

On September 3, 1874, Mr. Sherman married Mary 
Eliza Barker, daughter of Robinson P. and Julia 
Ann (Peckham) Barker, of Middleton, R. I., and a 
descendant of one of the most prominent branches of 
the early Barker family of Rhode Island. Mrs. Sher- 
man survives her husband and resides at No. 12 
Clarke street, Newport. She is well known in the best 
social circles of the city. Mr. and Mrs. Sherman were 
the parents of three children: 1. Kate Robinson, 
born, Aug. 16, 1875, died April 6, 1879. 2. William 
Anthony, born May 12, 1877; was graduated from 
Harvard College, class of 1899, with the degree of 
A. B.; Harvard Medical School, in 1902, with the 
degree of M. D.; immediately afterward he estab- 
lished himself in practice in Newport, where he has - 
been highly successful and has risen to the highest 
rank in the medical profession. Dr. Sherman is a 
member of the medical staff of the Newport Hospital, 
and of the Medical Society; he is also a director of 
the Union National Bank of Newport. On June 25, 
1902, Dr. Sherman married Katherine M. Kennedy, 
of Scranton, Pa., daughter of William and Amelia 
(Carter) Kennedy; they are the parents of the fol- 
lowing children: William Albert, born May 12, 1903; 
Charlotte Carter, born June 20, 1911; Mary Eliza- 
beth, born March 2, 1915; Lucius Carter, born March 
2, 1915, died’ March 4, 1915; Ruth Anthony, born 
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March 18, 1916. 3. Edward Albert, born July 16, 
1879; was graduated from Harvard College in the 
class of 1901, with the degree of M. A.; Mr. Sher- 
man is now treasurer of the Newport Trust Company, 
and a prominent figure in financial and public circles 
in Newport; he served for many years as a mem- 
ber of the school committee of Newport, and in 1906, 
at the first election held under the new charter of the 
city of Newport, he was elected a member of the 
representative council from the Third Ward for a 
term of three years; he married Hazel Erma Poole, 
daughter of George W. and Addie Emeline (Hanson) 
Poole, October 22, 1913; children: Edward Albert, 
Jr., born June 19, 1915, and Albert Keene, born Janu- 
ary 12,1918. Albert Keene Sherman died at his home in 
Newport, R. I., December 30, 1915. 


EDWARD CLINTON STINESS—Since the com- 
ing of Samuel Stiness to Marblehead prior to the 
- Reyolution, members of this family have been master 
“mariners, soldiers and sailors of the United States; 
‘eminent lawyers and public-spirited business men of 
| Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Captain Samuel 
' Stiness was both a master mariner and a soldier of the 
Revolution; his son, Captain Samuel (2) Stiness, was 
a sea captain, as well as a captain or sailing master 
in the United States Navy, appointed October 27, 
1812, honorably discharged January 5, 1814. Philip 
_ Bessom Stiness, son of Captain Samuel (2) Stiness, 
| was a starch manufacturer of Providence, R. I., an able 
useful business man and a public-spirited citizen. His 
son, Samuel George Stiness, is the father of Edward 
Clinton Stiness, of Providence, this article dealing 
with the lives of the two last named, both of whom 
are known to the present generation, Edward C., a 
lawyer and compiler of “Digest of Rhode Island 
Reports,” since 1899 reporter of opinions of the 
‘Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 
Samuel George Stiness was born at Douglass, 
Mass., September 4, 1829, and died at Pawtucket, R. I., 
November 5, 1894. He was educated in Providence 
public schools, learned the jewelers’ trade with Sackett, 
Davis & Potter, and in 1853 began business under 
his own name as a manufacturer of watch-key pipes, 
the stem-winding watch sounding the death knell of 
this business. His fine mechanical ability attracted 
the attention of Colonel J. H. Armington, the gas 
engineer then in charge of the plant of the Providence 
Gas Company, who in 1864 gave Mr. Stiness a position 
at the East Station. In 1869 he was appointed agent 
and general manager of the Pawtucket Gas Company, 
a position he most ably filled, the model plant, methods 
of distribution, and efficiency is a monument to his 
wonderful work which he accomplished. During his 
connection with the company the capital increased 
from $100,000 to $600,000, and its gas mains from 
eleven to seventy miles in extent. Increase in stock 
values and dividends paid kept pace and the best of 
service was given patrons. Mr. Stiness was a founder 
of the New England Association of Gas Engineers, 
and for three years president. He was also a member 
of the Guild of Gas Managers: member of the 
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Society of Gas Lighting; member, and at the time of 
his death vice-president, of the American Gas Light 
Association. He devised many mechanical improve- 
ments in gas making machinery and appliances, and 
read before the gas engineers of the associations 
named many valuable papers prepared by himself. 

As a member of the Masonic order Mr. Stiness 
attained State-wide acquaintance and fame. He was 
a past master of Corinthian Lodge, No. 27, of Provi- 
dence (also a charter member); and deputy grand 
master of Rhode Island Grand Lodge, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, in 1887 and 1888. He was past high 
priest of Providence Chapter, and in 1882 and 1883 
grand high priest of Rhode Island Grand Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons. He also held the degrees of Providence 
Council, Royal and Select Masters; and in Templar 
Masonry was elected eminent commander of Calvary 
Commandery, Knights Templar, in 1877, and during 
the years 1885-86 was grand lecturer_of the Grand 
Commandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
Knights Templar. He was untiring in his efforts to 
advance the interests of the order he loved, and in 
his own life exemplified the best tenets of the insti- 
tution. He was a member of Trinity Parish of the 
Episcopal Church of Pawtucket, and in politics was a 
Republican. 

Mr, Stiness married, August 1, 1853, Sarah Hutchi- 
son, daughter of James Hutchison, a one time grand 


commander of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Grand Commandery, Knights Templar, and grand 
master of Masons of Rhode Island. Mr. and Mrs. 


Stiness were the parents of three sons: James Albert, 
died aged seventeen; Edward Clinton, of further men- 
tion; George Armington, treasurer of the Pawtucket 
Gas Company since 1902, married Amy Makin. 

Edward Clinton Stiness was born at Pawtucket, 
R. I, February 16, 1868. He was educated at the 
private school kept by John B. Wheeler, and the 
Berkeley School, a graduate in 1886, Brown Univer- 
sity, A. B., 1890, Harvard Law School, LL. B., 1894, 
although admitted to the Rhode Island bar in 1893. 
After graduation he began practice in Providence. 
Since 1899 he has been reporter of opinions of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, and from 1goo secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island Board of Bar Examiners. 
In 1903 he published the “Digest of Rhode Island Re- 
ports,” and the author of that portion of Field’s “His- 
tory of Rhode Island” ‘relating to the bench and bar 
of the State. He is a member of the American Bar 
and of local and State bar associations. He is a 
direct descendant of John Coggeshall, first governor 
of Rhode Island, under the patent of 1642-43. 

In the Masonic order he is a past master of Corin- 
thian Lodge, No. 27, Free and Accepted Masons; and 
in club circles is a member of Providence Art, Rhode 
Island Country, Wannamoisett Country, Providence 
Bar and University clubs. He is also a member of the 
Society of Colonial Governors, Society of Colonial 
Wars, Sons of the American Revolution, and Theta 
Delta Chi Fraternity. Politically he is a Republican. 

Mr. Stiness married at Portland, Me., August 17, 
1898, Lucie Frances Higgins, daughter of John and 
Frances E. Higgins, of Bath, Me. 
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WILLIAM HENRY POPE—tThe name, Pope, is 
an early English surname of the class whose origin 
is found in nicknames. It signifies literally “the 
pope,” and was applied at the beginning of the sur- 
name era to one of austere, ascetic or ecclesiastical 
bearing. Pope is derived from the post classical 
Latin, papa, meaning father. The name in its present 
form first appears in English registers in the year 
1273. 


Arms—Argent two chevrons gules on a chief of the 
second an escallop or. 


One of the foremost figures on the business horizon 
of New England during the past half century, an 
eminently successful business man and manufacturer, 
was the late William Henry Pope, who was for sev- 
eral decades identified with a number of the largest 
milling enterprises in Rhode Island. 

To him belongs the distinction and honor of having. 
developed and practically established the town of 
Esmond, R. I. That he was the prime factor in its 
existence is evident from the fact that. upon his retire- 
ment from business the enterprise and industry which 
had been its most. prominent feature fell off to a 
marked degree. Mr. Pope was one of the foremost 
business men of his. day, directing enormous bank- 
ing and railroad interests. 

William Henry Pope was born in Enfield, Hamp- 
shire county, Mass., July 18, 1840, son of Icabod and 
Serena (Woods) Pope. Icabod.Pope was a promi- 
nent manufacturer of England, and was: for several 
years justice of peace in the town. .His wife, Serena. 
(Woods) Pope, was a sister of! Josiah Woods, founder 
and donor of Woods Library, Amherst College; she. 
died in the year 1846.. Their son received. the advan- 
tages of an excellent education, and until he reached, 
the age of fifteen years.attended a private school at 
Enfield. He then went.to Pawtucket, R. I., where he 
resided for a short time with. his aunt, Mrs, Frank 
Pratt. Later, while residing*in- Providence with an 
uncle, he attended private schools in that city; and 
on completing his preliminary studies entered:the A. 
* G. Scholfield Business College. . Following: his. gradu- 
tion from this institution he was employed by various. 
firms in the city. In 1863 he became connected. with 
Albert Gallup, then head of Gallup Brothers, cotton 
manufacturers, in the office of the firm, and con- 
tinued in this capacity until the removal of Mr. Gal- 
lup to New York City. During the period spent with 
this firm, Mr. Pope familiarized himself thoroughly 
with the details of cotton manufacturing, and the prac- 
tical side of business management, serving, as it were, 
an apprenticeship to the cotton manufacturing trade. 
He possessed considerable genius in.this*line, and-in 
his connection with Gallup .Brothers> amassed a 
wealth of information and experience which latter 
stood him in good stead in his own ventures. After 
the removal of Mr. Gallup to New York, Mr. Pope 
entered into the independent manufacturing of cot- 
ton, after a short period spent in the cotton broker- 
age business. About 1871 he entered this field, and 
accepted the agency for the Robert Watson Mills 
at Willimantic. In 1878 his success in the brokerage 
business made it possible for him to engage in cotton 
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manufacturing, and he purchased the mill and mill 
village owned by the Smithfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Allenville, in the town of Smithfield, R. I. 
Allenville had taken its name from the first mill 
erected there in 1813, by Governor Philip Allen. Mr. 
Pope renamed the village Enfield, and forthwith in- 
augurated a plan for its development and the estab- 
lishment of a standard of civic efficiency. Enfield, 
named after the birthplace of Mr. Pope in Massachu- 
setts, subsequently became one of the most prosper- 
ous.and thriving towns of its kind in Rhode Island, a 
prosperity and thrift which was due entirely to the 
presence in it of the mills which Mr. Pope owned and 
directed. The village was his:pride, and was a monu- 
ment to the ability and constructive industry of its 
founder. His management of the mills was as nearly 
ideal as is possible, and the operatives of the mills 
at Enfield were never known to strike. By the appli- 
cation of judicious policies he was able to keep his 
mills running constantly, the period of idleness which 
was common to mills of New England being unknown 
in his plants. His purchase of the property was 
against the advice of his friends and associates who 
knew. manufacturing conditions in New England, but 
the: venture proved to be a stroke of far-sighted and 
excellent business policy. Mr. Pope was extremely 
successful, and brought the mill from an old and com- 
paratively useless establishment to one of the most 
modernly equipped and best managed cotton mills of 
the State of Rhode Island. 
Cotton manufacturing formed only a small part of 
Mr. Pope’s large interests. He was active in several 
of the largest financial and commercial organizations 
of Rhode Island, holding executive positions in many 
of them., He was ;treasurer of the Pawtuxet Valley 
Railroad for over forty years; treasurer-secretary of 
the Providence & Springfield Railroad Company from 
1892 until. its absorption by consolidation; director of 
the National. Exchange Bank for over twenty years; 
at.one time the. largest individual stockholder of the 
Union Railroad Company; director of the Providence 
Telephone: Company from the time of its formation; 
director of the Providence Dry Dock Marine Railway 
Company; of the Windham Manufacturing Company 
of Willimantic for several years; secretary of the 
Providence Press Company for a time after its 
reorganization in 1880, The value of Mr. Pope’s execu- 
tive ability and constructive policies in these organi- 
zations cannot be overestimated. The demands of 
these various interests upon his time made any con- 


nection with public life, otherwise than as a business 


leader, impossible and he never became identified with 
politics or public affairs. 

He-..was; however, active and prominent in the 
club and fraternal life of the city, and was a char- 
ter member of the Narragansett Boat Club. He was 
a true sportsman, keenly interested in yachting. He 


was also one of the first members of the Squantum 


Association, a member of the Commercial Club, the 


Home Market Club of Boston, the Hope Club of 


Providence, 
four years, and a member of the board of governors 
from 1885 to 1891. His religious affiliation was with 


of which latter he was treasurer for 


the Congregational church. He was a man of mag- 
netic personality, cultured and of refined tastes. Jus- 
tice and the strictest code of ethics characterized his 
transactions in the business world, and by friends and 
competitors alike he was considered the soul of honor. 

William Henry Pope married, September 27, 1888, 
Catherine Elizabeth Robertson, daughter of Andrew 
and Maria (Halcro) Robertson, of Montreal, Canada. 
Mrs. Pope survives her -husband and resides at No. 
‘Ir Young Orchard avenue, Providence. Mr. Pope 
died at his home in Providence, February 16, 1907. 
Tributes to his memory came from all sources. A 
friend said: 


Who of all that went to him for advice was ever 
disappointed in the final outcome? Under an impa- 
tient manner and an air of desire of being rid of the 
whole subject, were hidden a careful listening and 

interest and in a few days or so there came from him 
an opinion vested in cautious language. If it was a 
recommendation, t‘was well to follow it; if a warning 
t’was equally well to heed it. Of his boyish generous 
nature how many of us remember his open hand and 

‘his heartfelt sympathy? 

‘ 

|| At a meeting of the directors of the Providence 
Dry Dock & Marine Railway Company, held on April 

. 10, 1907, it was voted that the following minute be 
entered upon the records of the Company: 

The directors desire to express their deep sense of 
loss in the removal by death of their esteemed asso- 
ciate, William H. Pope, which occurred on the 16th of 
February last. Mr. Pope had served as a director of 
the Providence Dry Dock & Marine Railway Company 

_ since its organization, and was very deeply interested 
in its success. Always prompt and regular in his 
attendance at our meetings his good judgment and 

business ability were of much value in conducting the 
affairs of the company. His genial and kindly face 
will be sadly missed at our gatherings. 
JOHN H. CADY, Secretary. 


CHARLES HENRY YOUNG—The surname, 
_ Young, has been continuous in those parts of South- 
_ eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island which bor- 
der upon one another, for a period of over two hun- 
_ dred years, throughout which time the name has been 
an honored and respected one. The Young family in 
America traces its origin to several immigrants of 
' the name, who came to the New World in the open- 
i ing decades of the colonization era, and became the 
' progenitors of families whose branches are now to be 
found in every part of the country. The surname 
| itself is of the comparatively large class which had 
| their source in nicknames, and signifies literally, “the 
_ Young.” Probably in numerous cases the nickname 
was applied in the sense of junior, to distinguish father 
| and son, when both bore the same personal name. It 
appears in registers of as early date as the Hundred 
_ Rolls, 1273, in which we find the entry, Hugo le Yunge, 
of County Oxford. Families of the name have gained 
fame in English history, bearing arms and titles. It 
was Sir John Young, a knight, who accompanied 
Mary Queen of Scots as her chamberlain on her 
return from France to Scotland in 1561, and received 
from her the grant of the manor of Leny. Several 
descendants of the American progenitors have figured 
largely in New England history, and have made the 
name an honored one among New Englanders. 
’ The family herein under consideration has had its 
seat in what is now the town of Burrillville, R. L., 
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since the close of the American Revolution, in which 
conflict Othniel Young, who is mentioned below as 
head of the family, served as a member of the Con- 
tinental forces, 

(1) Othniel Young, great-grandfather of the late 
Charles Henry Young, for a long time one of the 
foremost dealers in real estate in the Pawtuxet Valley, 
was a resident of that section of Rhode Island which 


‘ borders on the State of Massachusetts, in what is 


now the town of Burrillville, R. I. He enlisted as a 
private in a Providence company in 1776, and after- 
wards received a pension from the government for his 
services. He was drawing a pension March 4, 1831, 
at which date he was seventy-six years of age. Oth- 
niel Young resided in Burrillville, at the home of his 
son, Alpheus Young, with whom he was living in 
1840. The name of his wife is unknown. 

(II) Zebeda Young, son of Othniel Young, was 
born April 30, 1780, in Burrillville, R. I., where he 
resided during the early part of his life. He was a 
prosperous farmer and land owner, and a well-known 
citizen. In late life he removed to Mendon, Mass., 
where he followed the trade of basket-making until 
his death. Zebeda Young married Phila Alby, who 
died May 15, 1867, in Mendon. He died in Mendon, 
December 15, 1872. 

(III) Daniel Young, son of Zebeda and Phila 
(Alby) Young, was born July 5, 1807, in Burrillville, 
R. [. He grew to manhood on his father’s farm, and 
following his marriage engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits in Burrillville until 1852. In the latter year he 
removed to Kent county, settling in Centreville, R. L., 
where he entered the mill of Benedict Lapham. He 
subsequently removed to Coventry, where he was 
connected with the mills for many years. Following 
his retirement from active business affairs, he removed 
to West Greenwich, where he died February 21, 1886, 
in his seventy-ninth year. Daniel Young married 
Mercy Keech, who was born in Burrillville, R. L., 
daughter of Rice Keech, and who died at a venerable 
age. Daniel and Mercy (Keech) Young were the 
parents of the following children: 1. Charles Henry, 
mentioned below. 2. Daniel H. 3. Warren, of Crans- 
ton, R. I. 4. Ellis, who served in the Union army 
Civil War; now deceased. 5. Phila, who 
became the wife of Powell Phillips, of Hope, R. I. 
6. Zebeda, died young. 7. Sarah, died young. 8. 
William Allen, of Scituate, R. I. 

(1V) Charles Henry Young, son of Daniel and 
Mercy (Keech) Young, was born near Herring Pond, 
in the town of Burrillville, Providence county, R. I., 
April 1, 1836. He was educated in the schools of 
Burrillville, and in 1852 removed to the Pawtuxet 
Valley with his parents. Mr. Young secured his first 
employment in the manufacturing world in the Lap- 
ham mills at Centreville, R. I., where he received 
the munificent salary of four and one-half dollars per 
week in the carding department. A year and a half 
later he entered the Lippitt Mills, where he remained 
for a year, at the end of that time going to the Shan- 
nock Mills, where he spent two years. He next 
learned the trade of stone cutting under Mr. Doty 
of Stonington, Conn., but finding the work distaste- 
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ful abandoned it and returned to R. I. where he 
located at Coventry, and worked for a year in the 
weaving shop of Peleg and Bradford Wilbur. In the 
fall of 1856 he located at River Point, with which town 
he was thenceforth prominently identified until his 
death, with the exception of a short period spent in 
Coventry in 1857, as foreman of the weaving depart- 
ment of the mill of Bradford Wilbur. On his return 
to River Point Mr. Young became foreman in the 
weaving room of what is now the Queen of the 
Valley Mill, holding the position for twelve years. He 
resigned this position to learn the trade of carpenter, 
which he followed successfully for a considerable 
period, but eventually abandoned in order to give his 
entire time and attention to his growing real estate 
business. In 1877 Mr. Young purchased a large tract 
of land in River Point, through which he opened a 
street, now known as Youngs’ avenue. On this prop- 
erty he erected several houses. The venture proving 
highly successful, and giving promise of further devel- 
opment, Mr. Young devoted all his resources to bring- 
ing it up to a high standard. At the time of his death 
he was the owner of over thirty houses and stores. 
Through the nature of his business he was brought 
more or less before the public eye in River Point, 
and for many years was prominently identified with 
all movements which had for their end the advance- 
ment of civic interests. He was widely known and 
eminently respected in business circles. In political 
affiliation he was a Democrat, and for nine years 
was a member of the school committee. Mr. Young 
served one term as highway surveyor of District No. 
2, town of Warwick, and also as auctioneer and police 
constable. He was once the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for Representative in the Rhode Island 
General Assembly. 

On July 3, 1859, Charles Henry Young married 
(first) Julia A. Westcott, who was born in Johns- 
ton, R. I., died in 1913, daughter of Samuel J. and 
Abby (Burgess ) Westcott, of that town. Mrs. Young 
descended both paternally and maternally from sev- 
eral of the foremost families of Rhode Island. She 
was well-known in the more conservative social circles 
of River Point. Mr. and Mrs. Young were the parents 
of one son, Charles Willington. He married (first) 
Mary Barber, and (second) Hattie Ingram, and resides 
in Providence, R. I. Charles Henry Young married 
(second) Clara Belle Read, October 13, 1915, widow of 
Rastus M. Read, and daughter of Orran §. Joy and 
Clara Jane (Hammond) Read, of Johnstown, R. I. 

Charles Henry Young died at his home at River 
Point, R. I., on November 1, 1916. 


Read Arms—Gules, a saltire between four garbs or. 

Crest—On the stump of a tree vert, a falcon rising, 
belled and _jessed or. 

Motto—Cedant arma togae. 


(Arms must give place 
to the gown). 


WASHINGTON LEVERETT COLE—The name 
of Cole has been identified with the history of Rhode 
Island since the early years of the struggle of the 
little colony for existence. The heraldic arms of the 
Cole family is as follows: 

Arms—Quarterly, 1 and 4 argent, a bull passant 


gules, armed or, within a bordure sable bezantee. 
2 and 3 gules, a lion rampant argent. 
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Crests—i1st—A demi-dragon holding an arrow Or, 
headed and feathered argent. 2nd—A demi-lion ram- 
pant argent, gorged and chained or. 

Motto—Deum cole, regem serva. (Worship God, pro- 
tect the king). 


The symbolic arms of the Cole family is as follows: 


The shield is divided into four parts, the 1st and 4th 
being the armorial bearing of the husband and the 
2nd and 8rd that of the wife. ist quarter, the back- 
ground is silver—silver in heraldry signifies wisdom, 
joy, peace and sincerity. The black border (called 
bordure) was formerly a mark of difference, to dis- 
tinguish one branch of a family from the other. Its 
color is black, denoting grief, calamity or death. The 
bezants (roundlets of gold), so called from the ancient 
gold coin of Byzantium, now Constaneors denote 
that the ancestor had been to the Holy Land, very 
likely at the time of the Crusades (1200). The bull 
denotes strength and usefulness. Red (the color of 
the bull) in heraldry denotes fortitude, fire, victorious 
strength, triumph and power. The dragon (the crest 
on the left) is deemed the emblem of viciousness and 
envy. In armory it is properly applied to tyranny or 
the overthrow of a vicious enemy. The arrow denotes 
knighthood received for bravery in battle or other- 
wise, also swiftness and activity. The second quarter 
is showing a silver lion rampant (aggressive) in a red 
field. Red denotes fire—‘‘a burning desire to spill one’s 
blood for God or country.” The lion is the symbol of 
strength, courage and generosity. The chain attached 
to its neck means that the life of the bearer of these 


per was a continuous chain of brave and meritorious 
eeds. 


The motto: Deum cole, regem serva, means trans- 
lated: ‘“‘Worship God, protect the king,” and was no 
doubt selected, outside of its appropriate and reverent 
meaning, aS an allusion to the name. 


The family which was founded in Rhode Island by 
James Cole, is a branch of the English Coles, one of 
the most ancient and honorable of early English 
houses. The Coles owned land in Essex, Wiltshire, 
Devonshire and Derbyshire under Edward the Con- 
fessor. In 1616, James Cole, progenitor of the Rhode 
Island Coles, lived at Highgate, London; he was a 
lover of flowers, and a great horticulturist, and mar- 
ried the daughter of de Lobel, the celebrated botanist 
and physician of James I., from whom the plant 
Lobelia is named. The Cole family owned lands on 
the ridge of hills called Highgate, near the Kingston 
line. James Cole subsequently came to America, set- 
tling in Rhode Island, where he founded the family 
of which the late Washington Leverett Cole was 
a member. 

In 1667 the town of Swansea, Mass., was incorpor- 
ated, including an expansive territory out of which 
later came several towns, among them Warren, R. I. 
In 1669, Hugh Cole, with others, purchased from King 
Philip, the Indian sachem, five hundred acres of land 
in Swansea, on the west side of Cole’s river (named 
for Hugh Cole, son of James Cole). At the outbreak 
of the Indian war two of Hugh Cole’s children were 
made prisoners by the Indians and were taken to 
Philip’s headquarters at Mount Hope. Philip, through 
a long standing friendship for their father, sent them 
back with the message that he did not wish to injure 
them, but in the event of an uprising might not be 
able to restrain his young braves. Philip advised that 
they repair to Rhode Island for safety. Hugh Cole 
removed immediately with his family, and had pro- — 
ceeded but a short distance when he beheld his house © 
in flames. After the war he returned and located on 
the east side of Touisett Neck, on Kickemuet river, 
in Warren. The farm and well he made in 1677 are 
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yet in possession of his lineal descendants. The friend- 
ship of the Indian warrior Philip for Hugh Cole is 
one of the few romantic and touching stories which 
come down to us from the whole revolting history of 
King Philip’s War. 

Washington Leverett Cole was born in Providence, 
R. I., August 10, 1841, a descendant of the founder 
James Cole, through his son, Hugh Cole, and son of 
_ Samuel Jackson and Frances (Sessions) Cole. He 
traced a maternal ancestry as distinguished as that of 
the Cole family. Samuel Jackson Cole was a man of 
means and position in Providence in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, a gentleman farmer, and 
the owner of a large estate, located in the section 
between Irving avenue and the Pawtucket line, and 
what is now the Blackstone Boulevard. He married 
Frances Sessions, member of a prominent old family 
of Providence. 

Their son, Washington Leverett Cole, was edu- 
cated in the private school of Samuel J. Austin, in 
Providence, and on completing his studies, became 
interested immediately in the management of his 
father’s large property and of his farm, eventually 
succeeding him in the control of the estate. He 
devoted his entire life to bringing this farm to a 
high standard of efficiency and excellence, purely for 
the love of the work, and for his deep interest in agri- 
culture and dairying. The farm was famous for its 
herd of one hundred high grade cows, which was the 
pride of its owner. Mr. Cole conducted a large busi- 
ness in dairy products. He was widely known in 
Providence, and highly respected for the stern integ- 
rity and consistent justice of his life and of his busi- 
ness policies, Although he maintained a deep inter- 
est in public issues, he kept strictly aloof from politi- 
cal circles, and was independent of party restriction 
‘in casting his vote. He was in accord with the poli- 
cies and principles of the Republican party on national 
issues, however. He was a member of the Episcopal 
church. 

On December 28, 1872, Mr. Cole married Martha 
Stalker, who was born in Greenwich, R. I., daughter 
of Duncan and Lucy (Spencer) Stalker, her father a 
native of Glasgow, Scotland, and her mother of 
Warwick, R. I. Mrs. Cole survived her husband, 
until November 15, 1916, when she passed away at 
the Cole home on Cole avenue, opposite Sessions 
street, in Providence. The Cole home, has been 
preserved in as nearly as possible the form in which 
it was when early members of the Cole family enter- 
tained Washington and Lafayette, and contains 
among other relics of that day the chair in which the 
commander-in-chief sat. Mr. and Mrs. Cole were 
the parents of the following children: 1, Francis Ses- 
sions, manager of the Cole farm. 2. Jessie Leverett, 
who resides in the old homestead. 3. William Mar- 
chant, a contractor; married Ella Grahan Gulnac; 
issue: Janet, and William M., Jr. 4. Jackson Lanks- 
ford, ordained to the Episcopal priesthood in St. Paul’s 
‘Cathedral Church at Fond Du Lac, Wis., by the Rt. 
Rey. Reginald Heber Weller, D. D. and LL. D.,, 
bishop, on June 2, 1918, and assumed charge of St. 
Andrew’s Mission at Kenosha, Wis. Washington 
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Leverett Cole died at his home in Providence, March 
17, 1911. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD WILKINSON—In a peru- 
sal of the lives of the ancestors of the late.William 
A. Wilkinson, of Providence, R. I., the impression is 
gained that they were a race of hardy, capable men, 
strong-minded and determined, possessed of great 
inventive genius, mechanical skill and administrative 
ability. John Wilkinson, of the second generation, 
established a forge, and his grandson, Jeremiah Wil- 
kinson, wrought in iron and steel, and in gold and 
silver, making from silver coins the first silver spoons 
made in his section. He made hand cards for card- 
ing wool, drew his own wire by horse power, and is 
believed to have been the first man in Rhode Island 
to cut nails from cold iron. He invented many ma- 
chines for carrying on his work, and is generally credited 
with being the first man to start these three import- 
ant American industries, drawing wire, card making, 
and cold wire cutting. His son, James Wilkinson, 
was another inventive genius, making important addi- 
tions to the articles then in use, and also making the 
tools used in producing his inventions. He was an 
excellent mathematician, skillful with pen and survey- 
ing instruments, and as a designer unequalled. 

The family was founded in New England by Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence Wilkinson, son of William Wilkin- 
son, and grandson of Lawrence Wilkinson, of Lan- 
caster, Durhamshire, England. The history of this 
American ancestor is most interesting, beginning with 
his service as lieutenant in the English army against 
Cromwell. He was taken prisoner when the Protec- 
tor captured Newcastle, and by act of Parliament 
deprived of his estates. He then came to New Eng- 
land, with his wife and child, located at Providence, 
R. L, there receiving a grant of land in 1657. By 
thrift and energy he acquired a large estate and won 
high reputation as an efficient, public official, a fear- 
less soldier and Indian fighter, and a man of strong, 
decided character. He died after a long and use- 
ful life, August 9, 1692. The line of descent is through 
John Wilkinson, the eldest son of Lieutenant Law- 
rence Wilkinson and his second wife, Susannah 
(Smith)~Wilkinson. 

John Wilkinson, eldest son of Lieutenant Lawrence 
Wilkinson, continued his residence in Providence 
until his death, April 10, 1708, but his son, Jeremiah 
Wilkinson, removed to Cumberland, R. I., where he 
became a land owner. He was a birthright member of 
the Society of Friends, and is described as a man of 
“strong mind, rather stubborn in disposition.” He 
was succeeded in the ownership of the Wilkinson 
homestead in Cumberland by his son, Jeremiah (2) 
Wilkinson, the inventor, previously referred to, and 
he by his son, James Wilkinson, also a noted inven- 
tor, who married, November 4, 1813, Rowena Ald- 
rich, they the parents of Arnold Aldrich Wilkinson, 

Arnold Aldrich Wilkinson was born in Cumber- 
land, R. I., April 25, 1823, but in early manhood came 
to Providence, where he died December 12, 1881. He 
inherited the mechanical ability of his father and 
grandfather, and for several years was employed in 
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the mechanical department of the Providence Ma- 
chine Company. Later he spent several years in com- 
mercial life in New York City. After his return to 
Providence he engaged in the coal business as a 
wholesaler and retailer, but later sold his business 
and became superintendent of the American Multiple 
Fabric Company, a post he capably filled until his 
death. Arnold A. Wilkinson married Emmeline Hill, 
born in Slatersville, R. I., in 1825, died in Providence, 
January 23, 1892, daughter of Ebenezer A. and Ruth 
H. (Slade) Hill. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson were the 
parents of: William Arnold, of further mention; 
Charles Allen, of C. A. Wilkinson & Company, manu- 
facturers of optical goods; Edward DeForrest, 
deceased, who was an importer and dealer in calico 
printers’ and engravers’ supplies; Rowena Alida, now 
Mrs. Lloyd A. Brayton; Arnold Aldrich (2), agent 
of the American Multiple Fabric Company. 

William Arnold Wilkinson, eldest son of Arnold 
Aldrich and Emmeline (Hill) Wilkinson, was born 
in Providence, R, I., March 10, 1850. After completing 
public school courses he pursued a course of study at 
business college, then entered business life as an 
employee of the S. W. Baker Manufacturing Com- 
pany as a clerk. In direct line of promotions he 
attained the position of agent, and was filling that post 
when the business was reorganized as the American 
Multiple Fabric Company, a corporation. He was 
the first agent and treasurer of the company, and so 
continued for several years, then was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer, his brother, Arnold A. Wilkinson, 
succeeding him as agent. The company’s plant is 
located in Providence, where they manufacture mul- 
tiple woven goods, including dryer felts, calico print- 
ers’ blankets, drawing and preparing aprons for wor- 
sted webbing, fire hose, etc. Two generations of 
Wilkinsons, father and sons, have been potent in the 
management and development of the company, and to 
them is due the prosperous condition of the same, the 
sons, William A. and Arnold A., having long been 
active in the management of the corporation, the 
former continuing as the executive head until his 
death, the latter as secretary and agent. 

William A. Wilkinson was also president of the 
E. DeF. Wilkinson Company, importers and manu- 
facturers of calico printers’ and engravers’ supplies, 
his brother, Edward DeForrest Wilkinson, being man- 
ager of the company until his death, March 16, 1900. 
He was a director of the Citizens’ Savings Bank, and 
was interested in many other business enterprises of 
the city. He was a member of the Providence Board 
of Trade, and interested in all that pertained to the 
welfare of the city, but purely as a good citizen, not 
as an Office seeker, his interest in public affairs being 
confined to the exercise of the franchise, his political 
preference, Republican, His clubs were the Squan- 
tum Association and the Wannamoisett Golf. 

Mr, Wilkinson married, February 13, 1873, Jessie 
B. Valentine, born February 13, 1854, at Fall River, 
Mass., died in Providence, June 10, 1885, daughter of 
William and Martha Valentine. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
kinson were the parents of two daughters: Jessie 
Maude, who married Captain Walter I. Sweet, and 
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Effie A.; also a son, Walter E., born December 27, 
1880, a graduate of Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Pa. He married Grace Ryder, of Provi- 
dence, and they are the parents of: Walter E. (2) 
and Jessie M. Wilkinson. William A. Wilkinson died 
at his home in Providence, April 10, 1919. 


JOHN DAVIS JONES, prominent figure in mer- 
cantile and public life in the city of Providence in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, was a native 
of Seekonk, R. I., born in the year 1812, and a member 
of a family long established and influential in the life 
and affairs of Providence county. The Jones family 
is one of the largest numerically of American families 
of early Colonial date; branches of it are found in 
every State in the Union. In the early decades of 
the colonization period several emigrants of the name 
left England for the American Colonies, and were ~ 
the founders here of a family which had figured 
prominently in our history from the very beginning. 

Arms—Or, a chevron engrailed between three Cornish 
choughs sable, all within a bordure azure bezantée. 


Crest—A battle-ax and spear in saltire, handles 
gules, heads argent, mounted or. 


John Davis Jones spent the early years of his 
life in Seekonk, where he attended the public schools. 
As a young man he went to Providence and entered 
business life, securing his first employment with his 
brother, Albert Jones, who at that time was conduct- 
ing a shoe business in the Arcade. After spending 
a period of years in the employ of his uncle, during 
which time he learned every phase of the shoe busi- | 
ness thoroughly, and familiarized himself with the 
methods of management, he established himself in 
business independently. This venture proved highly 
successful. Mr. Jones subsequently admitted his son, 
James Jones, to partnership, and the firm removed to 
Westminster street. Here Mr. Jones enlarged the 
scope of his activities to include wholesale as well as 
retail business. He became widely known in mercan- 
tile circles in the city, and was drawn naturally into 
the field of public affairs. From the time of his 
removal to Providence, Mr. Jones had taken a deep © 
interest in civic issues, and had identified himself with ~ 
many movements for the bettering of conditions in © 
the city. He was elected a member of the City Coun- 
cil, holding this office under the administration of 
Mayor Doyle. He fulfilled the duties of his incum- _ 
bency so ably that on the expiration of his term | 
he was elected alderman from the Third Ward.. 
Throughout his life Mr. Jones was active in the coun- © 
cils of the Republican party in Providence. He was 
a man of strict integrity, and great firmness of pur- 
pose, a tireless worker. He was active in business 
life, managing the affairs of the firm of Jones & Son 
until the time of his death. 

Mr. Jones married, in Providence, Fannie Pierce, — 
a native of Uxbridge, Mass., daughter of Calvin Dean 
Pierce. They were the parents of fifteen children, 
the following of whom grew to maturity: James, 
Fannie, John, a physician of Providence; William, a — 
cotton broker, served with the Union forces in the 
Civil War; Melissa, Carrie, Henry, Lillian, Griffeth, 


. 4 ninety-two years. 
~ church. John Davis Jones died at his home in Proy- 
idence, October 26, 1869. 
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in partnership with his brother Henry in the shoe 
business; Anna G., who resides in Providence, is 
the only surviving member of this large family. Mrs. 
Fannie (Pierce) Jones died at the venerable age of 
The family attended the Unitarian 


ARTHUR ERNEST AUSTIN—When scarcely of 
legal age admitted to a partnership with his honored 
father, twelve years then elapsed before Arthur E. 


_ Austin was called upon to fill the place made vacant 


by the death of his father, and since 1900 he has been 
sole owner and head of the firm, John Austin & Son, 
gold refiners of Providence, R. I. -His father, John 


‘Austin, the founder, was a pioneer in his branch of 


the smelting business, and from a small beginning saw 
his business grow until the annual output of refined 


gold reached a total value of one and a half million 


dollars. For forty-six years he was in the business, 


and hardly a manufacturing jeweler in the land but 


knew him. 


Thoroughly honorable and upright in 
business, he possessed the confidence of all, and was 
both respected and beloved. 

Under such training Arthur E. Austin received his 
business instruction, and when called to carry heavy 


_ responsibilities for so young a man he was not found 


wanting. Since 1900 he has continued the business of 
John Austin & Son, and with the years has taken on 
business strength and greater burdens. Since 1896 he 
has been in the public eye as councilman, assembly- 


.man and State Senator, although since 1900 his busi- 


ness interests have absorbed all his energy. This 
branch of the Austin family descends from Robert 
Austin, whose name is among those granted lots in 
Westerly in 1661. From that date Kingston and 


_Exeter, R. I., has been the family state of residence. 


The line of descent from Robert Austin to’ Arthur E. 
is through Jeremiah Austin, his son, Ezekiel, his son, 
Ezekiel (2), a soldier of the Revolution, who from the 
age of seventy-five, on March 4, 1831, was a prisoner 
of the government on account of his services in that 
year. He was living in 1840, aged eighty-three years. 
Ezekiel (2) Austin, the Revolutionary soldier, was 
succeeded by his son, Ezekiel (3) Austin, of Exeter, 
father of John Austin, father of Arthur E. Austin, 
of Providence. This review will deal with the two 
generations of gold refiners, John and Arthur E. 
Austin. i 
John Austin was born in Exeter, R. I., October 
17, 1830, and died at his home in Providence, Febru- 
ary 19, 1900. He spent his youth at the home farm in 
Exeter, obtained his education in the public schools, 
then began his business career as an apprentice under 


_L. B» Darling, a gold and silver refiner at Providence. 


He became an expert in his line, and in 1862 began 
business for himself, forming a partnership with 
Horace F. Carpenter, and establishing a refinery at 
the corner of Friendship and Dorrance streets. Later 
he became sole owner and conducted the business 
alone until 1888, when his son, Arthur E. Austin, was 
admitted a partner, and the firm, John Austin & Son, 
was formed. Twelve years later he died, after a con- 
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nection with the refining business covering a period 
of thirty-eight years, 1862-1900. He specialized in 
the manufacture of blue vitrol and oxide of zinc, and 
dealt in fine gold, silver, copper, gold coin, and black 
crucibles, assayed gold and silver, and smelting and 
refining these metals. At the time of his death the 
firm, John Austin & Son, was the leading firm of 
refiners in the United States, and John Austin the 
foremost man in his line of business. He was elected 
president of the High Street Bank in 1878, and in 
1879 was elected president of the Citizens’ Savings 
Bank, and held both offices until his death. He became 
the owner of the old homestead owned by his Revolu- 
tionary grandfather, and upon it erected building after 
building, until they numbered twenty-four, including 
a memorial church, a post office, school house, and 
store building, all adding greatly to the attractiveness 
of the town. Naturally quiet and retiring, he took lit- 
tle part in public affairs, but was so kindly and sym- 
pathetic that he made friends everywhere, many of 
them his customers living in far off parts of the coun- 
try. He was a Master Mason of Mt. Vernon Lodge, 
No. 4, a companion of Providence Chapter, No. 1, 
Royal Arch Masons; and a .vestryman of All Saint’s 
Memorial Episcopal Church, 

John Austin married, September 18, 1850, Susan 
Jane Darling, daughter of John and Polly (Weeding) 
Darling, of Cumberland, R. I. Mrs. Austin passed 
away October 17, 1918. Mr. and Mrs. Austin were 
the parents of two daughters and three sons: Clara 
M., Eugene A., Clarence H., Arthur Ernest, of fur- 
ther mention; and Alice W., all deceased except 
Arthur E. 

Arthur Ernest Austin was born July 23, 1868, at 
Providence, R. I., and was educated in the grade and 
high schools of the city. Immediately after complet- 
ing his studies he was inducted into the secrets and 
mysteries of the refining of gold and silver, as under- 
stood by his father, and thoroughly mastered the 
business from a practical business standpoint. In 
1888 he was admitted a partner, and in 1900 the part- 
nership was dissolved by the hand of death, Arthur 
E. continuing the business of John Austin & Son. 
He also was president of the High Street Bank, of 
which his father was president twenty-two years; 
vice-president of the Citizens’ Savings Bank, of which 
John Austin was president twenty-one years; and has 
served as secretary-treasurer of the Improved Seam- 
less Wire Company. He is a worthy twentieth cen- 
tury representative of this ancient Rhode Island fam- 
ily, and occupies an important position in the business 
world in his native city. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Austin was long 
prominent in public affairs, but business responsibili- 
ties caused his withdrawal. From 1896 until 1905 he 
was a member of the Cranston Common Council, and 
for the greater part of that period was president of 
that body. In 1896 he was elected second representa- 
tive from Cranston to the General Assembly, and 
in 1897 was elected first representative, serving on 
the committee of incorporations, In 1898 he was 
elected State Senator, served on committees, judiciary 
and militia, but declined reélection, and at the close 
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of his term retired to private life. He is a Master 
Mason, a Capitular Cryptic, and Templar Mason;: a 
Noble of the Mystic Shrine; and in Scottish Rite 
Masonry holds the thirty-two degrees of Providence 
Consistory. He is a past commodore of the Rhode 
Island Yacht Club (1892), and formerly a member of 
the New York Yacht Club, Squantum Association, 
and Pomham Club. Through the war services of his 
great-grandfather, Ezekiel (2) Austin, he has gained 
admission to, the Patriotic Order Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He is a vestryman of All Saint’s 
Memorial Church (Episcopal), his father having held 
the same office. The foregoing shows Mr. Austin as 
a man of business energy, public spirit, and social 
prominence, his interest extending to all branches of 
city life, and in his different activities most helpful 
and useful. He readily extends encouragement of a 
substantial nature to every worthy cause and is a man 
held in highest regard. 

Arthur E. Austin married (first), October 25, 1888, 
Louisa D. Osgood, of Providence, who died April 21, 
1894, aged twenty-six years, leaving two children: 
Clarence E., born July 23, 1889, and Gertrude W., 
September 20, 1891. He married (second), October 
17, 1895, Mrs. Jessie Anna (Wright) Stone, of New 
York City. 


SAMUEL H. TINGLEY—Ranking with the octo- 
genarians of his native city, Providence, Mr. Tingley 
passed away July 26, 1918, after a long life of close 
connection with the financial affairs of that city. His 
entire life from school graduation to retirement was 
spent with the Bank of North America and the Me- 
chanics’ National Bank. Nearly half a century of 
his life was spent in banking activity, principally as 
discount clerk and cashier, two departments of a bank 
upon which the entire structure depends for security and 
success. He ranked with the best informed and able 
of cashiers, and was held in the very highest esteem 
by associates and contemporaries. The Tingley name 
was brought to Providence by Samuel and Sylvanus 
Tingley, of South Attleboro, Mass.,. Samuel, the 
father, Sylvanus, the uncle of Samuel H. - Tingley, 
whose long and successful life furnishes the inspira- 
tion for this review. 

The American ancestor was Samvel Tingle, but 
later in this branch the name became Tingley. Samuel 
H. Tingley was of the seventh generation in New 
England, Samuel having been the given name of the 
head of each generation in his direct line. His grand- 
father, Samuel Tingley, was a farmer of South Attle- 
boro, Mass., a man of considerable prominence, a fine 
penman, much called on by his neighbors to assist 
therein in their writing. His son, Samuel Tingley, 
born at the South Attleboro farm, May 2, 1785, died 
in Providence, July 19, 1869.. He and his brother, 
Sylvanus, were stone cutters and letterers, Samuel 
going to Boston and taking special instruction in let- 
tering. They came to Providence, and as S. & S. 
Tingley, stonecutters and letterers, established a yard, 
shop, and mill on South Main street. In addition to 
monumental work they dida large business in cut stone 
for buildings, one of their contracts being for all the 
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stone cap sills used in the Hope College building’ 
(the second.of the buildings erected by the college), 


a large contract for that day. Sylvanus Tingley had a 
large family of sons, and as they arrived at suitable 
age some were taken into the business. Samuel Ting- 
ley then withdrew and established a similar business 
for himself, which he conducted until his retirement. 
He was a Whig in politics; served as member of the 


-Providence Common Council; was a Congregational- 


ist in religion, and a man of strong character and 
upright life. Samuel Tingley married, December 7, 
1831, Sarah C. Allen, who died December 28, 1843, 
daughter of Caleb and Hannah (Smith) Allen, her 
father a cabinentmaker and later a merchant of Proy- 
idence, a son of Comfort Allen, who settled at now 
East Providence. Mr. and Mrs. Tingley were the 
parents of two daughters, who died in infancy, and a 
son, Samuel H., of further. mention. 


Samuel H. Tingley, only son of Samuel and Sarah | 


C. (Allen) Tingley, was born in Providence, R. L., 
December 21, 1836, where he still resided at the time 
of his death. He-was educated in the Providence 


public schools, and at the age of seventeen entered the | 
employ of the Bank of North America as clerk, con- | 


tinuing with that institution fifteen years and advanc- 
ing to the position of discount clerk. After fifteen 
years’..service here he resigned his position and 
accepted a similar one with the Mechanics’ National 


‘Bank, Providence, continuing as discount clerk until 


January 1, 1873, when he was promoted to the cashier’s 
desk. He spent twenty-five years in that position, then 
retired to private life, one of the best known and 


highly-regarded bank cashiers of his city. For two 


years of this period Mr. Tingley was president of the 


Providence Clearing House Association. For many 


years Mr. Tingley was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Providence Public Library, and was 


its treasurer; was treasurer of the Providence Charit- 


able Fuel Society, now in its ninety-second year; and 
in. 1869 became secretary and later president of the 
Providence Association.of Mechanics and Manufac- 
turers, his honored father having been secretary of 
the same association in 1836, and from 1863 until his 
death in 1869. In the later years of his life he was 


occupied. with philanthropic enterprises, to which he 


gave generously of his time and money. Mr. Ting- 
ley was also a trustee of the Bethney Home. He is 
a member of the First Congregational (Unitarian) 


Church, and the Unitarian Club, and in politics a Re- 


publican. He is one of the original members of the 


Providence Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association. 


He was superintendent for many years of the Olney 
Street Congregational (Unitarian) Society Sunday 


‘ school, and a member of the Rhode Island Histori- 


cal Society. 

Mr. Tingley married, in Springfield, Mass., October 
29, 1885, Adella Malvina Hubbard, born in Enfield, 
Connecticut, died in Providence, July 12, 1905. 


CHARLES HERBERT McFEE—Prior to his ele- 
vation to the bench, Judge McFee had practiced for 
twenty years at the Rhode Island bar, with offices at 
Woonsocket. Ten years have elapsed since his assum- 
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vard University, there remaining a student three years, 
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ing judicial dignity, and time has proven his fitness 
His life since 
1882 has been lived in full public view as school prin- 
cipal, attorney, legislator, and justice, and the verdict 
of approval has been stamped upon his official acts 
by a preponderance of public opinion. His career as 
a lawyer was one of honorable success, and when 
called higher he took up his new task with a full 
knowledge of judicial procedure, for his practice had 
been an extensive one in all State and Federal Courts 
of his district. On the bench he has been fair and 
impartial in his rulings, seeking only the correct read- 
ing of the law, and its unbiased application. He is a 
native son of Massachusetts, son of Hamden and Sarah 
(Cook) McFee, his father a shoe factory foreman of 
Haverhill, who died in 1884. 

Charles Herbert McFee was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., January 1, 1861, and there began his education, 
completing the public school course of study with 
In 1878 he entered Har- 


From 1881 


‘to 1885 he was an instructor of youth, serving as 


principal of Washington Academy, and principal of 
the Consolidated Grammar School. He began the 
study of law during his teaching years, and in 1885 
became a student in the law offices of F. L. O’Reilly, 
of Woonsocket, and in October, 1887, was admitted to 
the Rhode Island bar. After his admission, Mr. Mc- 
Fee began practice in Woonsocket, continuing most 
successfully until his election as justice of the Dis- 
trict Court, Twelfth Judicial District, in February, 


1908. He gained a large and influential clientele while 


in legal practice, being attorney for the National Glove 
Bank, Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Woonsocket Build- 
ing and Loan Association. .He is a member of the 
State Bar and the American Bar associations, and one 
of the strong men of his profession. A Republican in 
politics, Judge McFee has given much time to the 
public service of his city and State. He was presi- 
dent of Council, clerk of the School Committee and 
Representative to the General Assembly, there servy- 
ing as chairman of the committee on education. He 
is a member of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, a Universalist in religious faith, and inter- 
ested in many organizations, professional, charitable 
and social. 

Judge McFee married, April 18, 1888, at Woon- 
socket, Carrie V. Cook, daughter of Simeon S. and 


Ruth M. Cook, they the parents of a son, Raymond 


Frank, born October 29, 1889. 


GEORGE FRANKLIN CASWELL—As a leader 
in his business at Narragansett Pier, R. I., Mr. Cas- 
well enjoys the results of his energy and enterprise 
and is\rated one of the substantial men of that famed 
summer resort of the Rhode Island Coast. In Rhode 
Island, the Caswells trace descent from Job Caswell, 
of Newport, who was admitted a freeman in May, 
1727. 

(1) Job Caswell was an ensign of the Third New- 
port Military Company in 1735 and 1736, perhaps 
longer, captain in 1739, 1741 and 1743, then declining 
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to longer serve. He died in 1744, his widow Lydia in 
December, 1760, aged fifty-five years. The records 
of the Second Congregational Church of Newport 
show the baptisms of the following children of Job 
and Lydia Caswell: Mary, April 20, 1729; Philip, 
Feb. 28, 1730; Job, Jan. 21, 1732, died young; Eliza- 
beth, Nov. 28, 1736, died young; Elizabeth (2), June 
4, 1738; Job (2), Aug. 5, 1739, died young; Job (3), 
Oct. 26, 1740, died young; John, of further mention; 
Job (4), Oct. 16, 1743; Abigail, December 9, 1744. 

(II) John Caswell, son of Job and Lydia Caswell, 
was baptised in the Second Congregational Church of 
Newport, March 7, 1742, died in South Kingston, R. I., 
in 1779. At the time of the Revolution he was living 
at Newport, but in a time of danger from the British 
he ferried his family across the bay in a small boat to 
Narragansett, landing at what is now known as the 
lower pier. He married, December 31, 1761, Hannah 
West, born in 1740, died August 3, 1775. 

(III) John (2) Caswell, son of John (1) and Han- 
nah (West) Caswell, died in 1812. He married Mary 
Tefft, born in 1772, died February 9, 1819, daughter 
of Gardiner Tefft, a soldier of the Revolution. They 
were the parents of John West, of further mention; 
Gardiner, Reuben, Waity, Mary, Hannah. 

(IV) John West Caswell, son of John (2) and Mary 
(Tefft) Caswell, was born in South Kingston, R. L, 
January 10, 1792, died July 30, 1867. He married, in 
1815, Hannah Bush Tefft, born in 1797, died in 1852, 
daughter of Daniel and Sarah (Hazard) Tefit, her 
mother a first cousin of Commodore Olive Hazard 
Perry. John W. and Hannah B. (Tefft) Caswell were 
the parents of seven children: Stephen Tefft, of fur- 
ther mention; Daniel Tefft, born Dec. 6, 1819, married 
Abby Hazard Tefft; Mary Ann, born Feb. 29, 1824; 
John H., born Feb. 24, 1826, married Abby Ann Eaton; 
William Gardiner, born Feb. 11, 1828, married Sallie 
Carpenter Gardiner and had two children, W. Herbert 
Caswell, of Narragansett Pier (q. v.), and Addie H., 
residing with her brother; Caroline Amelia, born 
Aug. 2, 1834, married Jeremiah Slocum Briggs; 
Thomas Arnold, married Clara Weston. 

(V) Stephen Tefft Caswell, eldest son of John West 
and Hannah Bush (Tefft) Caswell, was born in South 
Kingston, R. I., July 27, 1816, and there died in 1885. 
He owned a small farm at South Kingston Hill, 
which he cultivated, and also was a fisherman. He 
married Susan Kenyon, and they were the parents of 
five sons and a daughter, William C., Susan, Stephen 
Tefft (2), of further mention; John, Caleb, Olive. 

(VI) Captain Stephen Tefft (2) Caswell, son of 
Stephen Tefft (1) and Susan (Kenyon) Caswell, was 
born at the home farm at Kingston Hill, Kingston, 
R. I., January 27, 1847, and is now retired and living 
at Narragansett Pier, but spends his winters in Flor- 
ida. His school attendance was limited to six weeks, 
but by home study, reading and close observation, he 
has acquired a wholesome fund of information and 
is a well informed man. At the age of twelve years 
he went to sea, and at the age of seventeen was in 
command of his own vessel, engaged in the coastwise 
trade. He sailed the seas as master until 1903, when 
he retired and now enjoys the rewards of his long 
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and active life. He is a man of fine physical propor- 
tions and held in high esteem at the Pier, where his 
summers are spent. He also has a host of friends in 
his winter home in Florida. He married Caroline 
Matilda Anna Saunders, born in Saunderstown, R. L., 
in 1848, yet her husband’s companion in his joys and 
sorrows. 

(VII) George Franklin Caswell, son of Captain 
Stephen Tefft (2) and Caroline M. A. (Saunders) 
Caswell, was born in Saunderstown, R. I., January 22, 
1872. He was educated in the public schools of Saund- 
erstown, Narragansett Pier, Peace Dale, finishing his 
studies at Peace Dale High School. He went to sea 
with his father when a youth, but later entered busi- 
ness life, and during the years 1895-97 operated a cigar 
store on the square at Narragansett Pier. He was 
variously employed until 1903, when he established 
a small garage on Caswell avenue, removing the next 
year to his present location on Kingston road, Narra- 
gansett Pier. This was the first garage opened at 
the Pier and Mr. Caswell has always retained his 
prestige and business prominence, the Caswell Gar- 
age business being the largest in the town, it includ- 
ing storage room for one hundred cars, a repair 
department and a store for the sale of automobile 
accessories. In politics he is a Democrat, popular 
with his patrons and a man of high generous impulse. 

Mr. Caswell married (first) at Narragansett Pier, 
Sophia Clarke, born in 1874, died May 21, 10906, 
daughter of William Clarke, of Albany, N. Y., and 
later of Narragansett Pier. He married (second) at 
Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y., Maud Lillian Clark- 
son, born in London, England, December 28, 1888, 
daughter of Arthur Sidney Clarkson, whose widow 
came to the United States with her daughter about 
1900, and married (second) Walter R. Lusher, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Caswell are the par- 
ents of a son, George Clarkson, born in Providence, 
R. I., May 15, tor4. Since 1903 Mr. Caswell has made 
his home in Daytona, Fla., engaging in the automobile 
business there, but since 1910 has gone South for 
rest and pleasure only. 


MICHAEL W. NORTON—We are very properly 
full of praise in this country and time for the man 
who started at the bottom of the ladder and made 
his way by means of his own efforts to the top. New 
England ig full of such men, and certainly we are 
justified in adding to the long list the name of Michael 
W. Norton, born in 1867, in County Limerick, Ireland. 

When he was but eleven years of age his parents 
brought him to Somerville, Mass., where he continued 
his education, previously started in Ireland. His father, 
William Norton, a merchant by occupation, died, leaving 
the widowed mother to conduct the business, which soon 
deteriorated owing to poor advisers and lack of 
executive management. This necessitated Michael 
W. seeking work, which he promptly did, securing a 
position in the famous Boston hostelry, “The Parker 
House.” His willingness, his native Irish wit and 
shrewdness, and his most adaptable nature, made him 
a favorite with whomsoever he came in contact. After 
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a few years with this management he entered the 
employ of the Quincy House, in Boston, where he 
remained until March, 1893. During all this time, 
having had to discontinue his day schooling, he sup-. 
plemented his educational qualifications by night: 
courses in a Boston Business College. 

During the years of the Columbian Exposition at’ 
Chicago, the Raymond Whitcomb Company erected a/ 
magnificent hotel to care for a clientele that had been) 
booked long in advance. For the management of ai 
department of this splendid hostelry was sought a man 
of executive ability. Mr, Norton was chosen for this 
position and at last given his first real chance, which 
he eagerly seized. In spite of his youth he grasped. 
the situation and was quick to make good; with such 
ambition and perseverance as was his, he could not. 
fail. After the World’s Fair he returned to New Eng- 
land, where he worked in various hotels until 1897, | 
when he came to Providence, R. I., where he was 
employed as an assistant at the Narragansett Hotel. 

During this period, starting with three horses and 
two wagons, he became interested in the livery and 
transportation business, later founding and operating 
the Trinity Square Stables on Trinity Square, Provi- 
dence. These stables grew to a large and prosperous 
enterprise, requiring fifty-four horses and the services 
of thirty men to operate it. With the advent of the 
motor truck and the taxicab, Mr. Norton correctly 
diagnosed the situation, seeing the death of the liv- 
ery business, and prepared to benefit through the same 
agency which had destroyed the profits of the Trinity 
Square Stables. These stables he sold in April, 1909. 

It was on October 21, 1908, that Mr. Norton and 
Lincoln Lippitt, in association with well-known men, 
met at Boston and organized the Taxi Service Com-' 
pany, the second of its kind formed in this country. | 
The founders with Messrs. Norton and Lippitt were 
Henry W. Lewis, of the H. B. Lewis Conipany, Law- 
rence, Mass.; George Smith, of the Smith Dove 
Company, of Andover, Mass.; James J. O’Brien, a 
large cranberry grower, of Carver, Mass.; John M.. 
McCarthy, wholesale meats, Boston; Belvidere Brooks, 
general manager of the Western Union Telegraph: 
Company of New York; A. H. Whaley, vice-president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad’ 
Company; Benedict Lederer, now deceased, of Proy- 
idence; A. W. Stuart, of Baltimore; and others. The. 
company began business in Boston, and its success 
was so marked that soon a similar company was. 
formed to operate in Providence, R. I. A third taxi 
service company was incorporated in New York; a 
fourth in Philadelphia, Pa.; a fifth in Baltimore, Md. 
From the first, the New York Company controlled the 
taxi business at the Waldorf, Holland, Manhattan, 
Imperial, Martinque, Prince George, Seville and Mar- 
seilles hotels, the Colony Club and the Union League. 
The companies are all prosperous and bring satisfac- 
tory dividends to the man who gave them birth. Mr. 
Norton was vice-president of the New York Company 
for four years, also general manager of that branch 
which is capitalized at $2,000,000. Of late years, how- 
ever, he has devoted himself particularly to the man- 
agement of the Taxi Service Company of Providence. 
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He controls all the stock of that company which he 
serves as president and treasurer. 

Upon the death of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Norton pur- 
chased the Hopkins Transfer Company, which he 
added to the taxi business of his company, the com- 
bined working force then totaling one hundred men. 
In addition to the foregoing interests, Mr. Norton 
organized a taxi company at Pawtucket, R. I., and one 
at Waterbury, Conn., both of which he brought to a 
successful plane of operation before disposing of 
them. He is now a director of the Quaker City Cab 
Company of Philadelphia, the Taxi Service Company 
‘of Baltimore, the Taxi Service Company of Boston. 
In 1918 he erected, on Page street, Providence, on his 
own account, the now famous “Auto Hotel,” which is 
the largest and best-equipped garage in the State of 
Rhode Island, having a storage capacity of one hun- 
dred and fifty cars. Mr. Norton has also taken on 
the Richmond Street Garage adjoining. 

A Republican in politics, he has long been an im- 
portant figure in public affairs, although caring nothing 
for active party work. He has a deep interest in all 
‘that pertains to the public good, and when the Pathol- 
‘ogy Bill was being discussed he threw his influence in 
favor of its passage. He is a member of Cathedral 
‘Parish of the Roman Catholic church, and a member 
of the Knights of Columbus. 

Such is the life of Michael W. Norton, a self-made 
man, starting in this country poor in finances but rich 
in shrewdness and foresight, traits which go to make 
up a man among men. Quick to grasp the necessity 
of mingling with the nation’s successful men, he 
adapted himself to circumstances and took advantage 
of every opportunity which would bring him in con- 
tact with the worth-while things in life. To-day he 
stands as one of the most prominent and respected 
business men in Rhode Island, a shining example to 
the youth of America, a product of Democracy’s free 
institutions. 

Mr. Norton married, at Somerville, Mass., in 1895, 
Elizabeth Quinn, born in Cambridge, Mass. They 
are the parents of John S., now associated with his 
father in business, and of Claire, who is a student in 
the Providence High School. 


COLONEL WILLIAM M. P. BOWEN—Seven 
“generations of Bowens had made New England their 
home before Colonel William M. P. Bowen, who, 
‘choosing the legal profession as his lifework, made 
Providence the seat of his activity, and in law, poli- 
tics, and society, has won high rank and honorable 
position. The line of descent from Richard Bowen, 
of Rehoboth, Mass., is through their son, Thomas 
Bowen, and his wife, Elizabeth (Fuller) Bowen; their 
son, Dr. Richard Bowen, and his wife, Mercy (Titus) 
Bowen; their son Dr. Jabez Bowen; and his wife 
Joanna (Salisbury) Bowen; their son, Nathan Bowen, 
and his wife, Lettice Millard (Miller) Bowen; their 
son, Nathan (2) Bowen, and his wife, Patience (Lind- 
ley) Bowen; their son, William Bradford Bowen, and 
his wife, Hannah Boyd (Miller) Bowen; their son, 
Amos Miller Bowen, and his first wife, Caroline Mary 
(Perez) Bowen; their son, William Manuel Perez 
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Bowen, of Providence, R. I., whose career is herein 
traced. ; 

Amos Miller Bowen was born at Providence, R. IL, 
January 22, 1838, died at his home in Providence, 
June 3, 1907, and is buried in Lakeside Cemetery, 
Rumford, R. I. He enlisted from Brown University 
as private, Company A, First Regiment, Rhode Island 
Detached Militia, April 17, 1861, was mustered in May 
2, following, taken prisoner at Bull Run, July 21, 1861; 
paroled, May 22, 1862, at Salisbury, N. C.; discharged 
July 22, 1862. He reénlisted and was commissioned 
first lieutenant, Company C, Second Rhode Island 
Volunteer Infantry, February to, 1863, and was acting 
aide-de-camp to Brigadier General Eustis, Septem- 
ber, 1863, until May, 1864; honorably discharged and 
mustered out, June 17, 1864. For six years he was a 
member of the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives, and for nineteen years member of the Provi- 
dence school committee. Lieutenant Amos M. Bowen 
married (first) Caroline Mary Perez, born April 13, 
1842, died November 12, 1867, daughter of Manuel Perez, 
of San José, Cuba, and Mary F. (Witherell) Perez, 
of Attleboro. Manuel Perez, maternally, was a mem- 
ber of the Capote family, of Cuba, and his father was 
a Spanish sugar planter there. 

William M. P. Bowen, eldest child of Lieutenant 
Amos M. Bowen and his first wife, Caroline Mary 
(Perez) Bowen, was born in Attleboro, Mass., his 
mother’s home, September 8, 1864, but Providence has 
ever been his home, and his education, primary, pre- 
paratory, collegiate, and professional, was obtained in 
the institutions of that city. He passed the graded and 
high schools, was graduated from Brown University, 
A. B., class of 1884, and A. M., 1887. He studied law 
while performing the duties of assistant clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and of the Common Pleas 
Division of the Supreme Court of Providence county, 
R. I., an office he held from 1884 to rg901. After admis- 
sion to the bar in 1900, he began the practice of law 
in Providence, and has won his way to the confidence 
of an influential clientele, his specialty, corporation 
law. He is a member of the Rhode Island and Amer- 
ican Bar associations, and is highly regarded by his 
professional brethren. He has contributed to the 
literature of his profession, and has delved deep into 
its technicalities and intricacies. Outside his profes- 
sion he has business interests, and is president of the 
U. S. Ring Traveler Company, of Providence. 

Colonel Bowen has devoted much time to the public 
service. In 1899 he served on the Providence school 
committee, and during the years 1902, 1905 and 1906 he 
was a member of the Rhode Island House of Rep- 
resentatives. In 1909 and 1910 he represented Provi- 
dence in the State Senate, his career in both Houses 
being marked by the passage of many valuable laws, 
including an act regulating common law assignments, 
a State highway act, a meat inspection act, and a large 
variety of acts pertaining to judicial procedure. He 
served in 1909-12 on the special taxation committee, 
which revised the tax laws of the State. For a num- 
ber of years he has been chairman of the Republican 
city committee of Providence. 

Colonel Bowen is a member of the Sons of Vet- 
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erans, and has served as division commander; from 
his honored father he inherits membership in the 
Massachusetts Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States; is a member 
of United Train of Artillery; Rhode Island Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution; was Colonel (1911- 
13) of the First Light Infantry Regiment, Providence; 
and is now on the Rhode Island militia retired list 
with the rank of colonel. He served in Plattsburg 
military camps, in 1915 and 10916, and has engaged 
in various war activities. His Masonic membership is 
found in Corinthian Lodge, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Prov- 
idence Council, Royal and Select Masters; Calvary 
Commandery, Knights Templar; Palestine Temple, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and Rhode Island Con- 
sistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. He is also 
an interested member of the Providence Rotary Club, 
Providence Chamber of Commerce, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Rhode Island School of 
Design. His club is the University of Providence, his 
Greek letter fraternity, Delta Upsilon. He is a mem- 
ber of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, and interested 
in all good works. He took a deep interest in ath- 
letics in his younger years, was-secretary of the 
Providence Athletic Association during its existence, 
and an editor of the club organ, “The Triangle.” He 
was long a member of the Narragansett Boat Club, 
and is a life member of the League of American 
Wheelmen, his interest in good roads first arising 
from his love of cycling. The work he did in behalf 
of good roads bore fruit later in the Legislature, and 
is seen now in Rhode Island’s splendid thorough- 
fares. 

Colonel Bowen married, August 4, 1900, Lucie (Mc- 
Mahon) Carpenter, a widow, the daughter of a New 
York lawyer. 


HERBERT HARRIS, owner of the Harris Lime 
Rock Company, and a prominent business man of 
Lincoln, R. I., was born at this place, February 18, 
1851, before Lincoln had been separated from the 
town of Smithfield, and has always lived here. He 
is a son of Ira and Fannie (Clarke) Harris, old and 
highly-respected residents of this region. Ira Harris 
was a wheelwright and farmer and had a shop at 
Lime Rock. He was active in the affairs of the 
community and took a keen interest in the progress 
of his home town until his death, which occurred in 
the month of February, 1901, at the age of eighty-five 
years. His wife died when sixty-nine years old. 

Herbert Harris received his education at the local 
public schools, and while still a mere youth began 
work as a teamster. He was ambitious and full of 
enterprise, however, and in 1890 leased the Harris 
Lime Rock Company from Robert Harris and con- 
tinued that business very successfully. Eleven years 
later, in 1901, he was able to purchase the business 
outright and at the same time he purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Dexter Lime Rock Co., which 
he is working at the present time. He also purchased 
the Stephen Wright lime kilns and quarries. He built 
three new kilns and put in modern machinery and 
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equipment, and has now developed a business in whicl 
he employs from twenty to twenty-five men and whicl 
produces an output of thirty-five to fifty thousand ba 
rels of lime’a year. His business is the only one o 
its kind in Rhode Island, and Mr. Harris has estab’ 
lished a position for himself as one of the substa 
tial manufacturers of the community. In addition t 
his lime plant, he has also three fine farms which hi 
has improved and where his home is situated. Lik 
his father before him, he has always been keenl. 
interested in local affairs and has been a -promine 
figure in the politics of this region. He is a staunc 
supporter of the principles and policies of the Demo’ 
cratic party, has held a number of public offices, serv. 
ing five years on the Town Council of Lincoln, ane 
in January, 1917, was elected to represent this tow 
in the State Legislature. He was active in Lim: 
Rock Grange, No. 22, and was master thereof for nin: 
years. He has been extremely interested in the su 
ject of good roads for the community and has don: 
much in this connection. 
Herbert Harris married (first) in the year 187 
Mary D. Keene, who died in 1881, and they were the 
parents of two children, Sarah Jane, who became thi 
wife of E. A. Knight, of Lime Rock, to whom shi 
has borne one child, Irma; Georgiana, who becam 
the wife of A. P. Holly, of Lime Rock. Mr. Harri: 
married (second) in the year 1884, Lena Kulz, o 
Providence, and they are the parents of three childre 
as follows: Carrie, who died at the age of three years) 
Bert K., a graduate of Kingston College, and now firs) 
lieutenant in a battery of heavy artillery in service it 
France with the United States Army; Gertrude, whe 
became the wife of A. M. Capron, of Centerdale, R. 
A word concerning the family and ancestors of Mr 
Harris will be here appropriate. He is a descendan 
of Thomas Harris, who with his brother, William, cam 
from Bristol, England, to Boston in the year 1630 i 
the company of Roger Williams. William Harris wa; 
one of the six persons who arrived in 1636 at Provi' 
dence, R. I., and who founded that city. He was als 
one of the twelve to whom Roger Williams deedec 
land that he had bought from the Indians, and one 
of the twelve original members of the First Baptis) 
Church in 1639. Thomas Harris was one of the thir’ 
teen signers of the compact of 1637, incident to theit 
inhabiting the town of Providence, and he and Wil) 
liam were among the thirty-nine signers of an agree: 
ment in 1640 for the formation of a government 
Thomas Harris was a prominent man in the youth: 
ful colony and held a number of positions including 
that of commissioner, deputy, member of the Towr 
Council, assistant, etc. He was the ancestor of the 
numerous Harris families who have lived in and abou 
what constituted the old town of Smithfield, and tc 
one of which families Jeremiah Harris, grandfather o 
Herbert Harris, was a member. Jeremiah Harris wa: 
a great-grandson of the original Thomas Harris, anc 
was a native of the town of Burrillville, R. I. 
where he learned the trade of shoemaker. He 
later came to Herring Pond, where he made 
his home and followed this trade, being the owne: 
of a small tract of land in that vicinity. Fron 
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there he moved to Slaterville and from there again 
0 Cape Cod, Mass. He maintained, however, a home 
at Smithfield and it is said frequently walked from 
Cape Cod to the latter place, a distance of seventy 
miles, to cast his vote. He married (first) Rhode 
Young, a native of Burrillville, and a daughter of 
Othniel Young, a soldier of the Revolutionary War. 
Mrs. Harris died at Cape Cod and was buried in the 
Acotes Hill Cemetery. Mr. Harris married (second) 
Mary (Adams) Daniels, the widow of Bena Daniels. 
Jeremiah Harris’ children were all born of his first 
marriage and were as follows: Ira, father of Her- 
bert Harris of this sketch; Eliza, who became the 
wife of Allen Bishop, of North Scituate, R. I.; Wil- 
iam, who died in service in the Civil War; Sarah, 
who became the wife of John Barker, of East Provi- 
dence; Henry, who died in Montana; Jeremiah, who 
met his death by drowning and was a soldier in the 
Civil War; Abby, who became the wife of Talcott 
Curtis; Lucy, who married George Buxton; Rhoda, 
who became the wife of Amasa Esten; Thomas, who 
died in early youth; and Orin, a civil war veteran, 
who made his home at Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. 


TRISTAM DICKENS BABCOCK—In 1883 Tris- 
tam D. Babcock bought the Paul Babcock farm on the 
Watch Hill road near Westerly and laid the founda- 
tion for his future business of which he has been the 
executive head since 1900, the Watch Hill Ice Com- 
Dany. Progressive and public-spirited, he has not only 
been successful in his own private business enterprises 
but has won high rank as a citizen. He is a son of 
Oliver and Martha (Dickens) Babcock, his name Tris- 
tam being that borne by his maternal grandfather, 
Tristam Dickens. 

(1) The Babcock family trace descent from James 
Babcock, born in County Essex, England, in 1612, 
died June 12, 1679, in Westerly, R. IL, he moving to 
that town in 1662. He was made a freeman, Febru- 
ary 25, 1665. His first wife Sarah died in 1665, and 
in 1669 he married Elizabeth March. 

(II) John Babcock, son of James Babcock, was 
born in Portsmouth, R. I., in 1644. Tradition says he 
eloped with Mary Lawton from Newport and settled 
on the east bank of the Pawcatuck river near what is 
now Avondale, near Massatuxet Cove in the town of 
Westerly, and many romantic stories in verse and 
prose are founded upon this tradition. He died in 
1685, and some of the land which he owned is still 
held in the family name. 

(III) Captain John (2) Babcock, son of John (1) 
Babcock, was born at Westerly, R. I., in 1669, and died 
March 28, 1746. He was made a freeman, February 
13, 1680, was a captain of militia, held many town 
offices, and was held in the highest respect and honor. 
He married, in 1700, Mary Champlain. 

(IV) Lieutenant Ichabod Babcock, son of Captain 
John (2) Babcock, was born November 21, 1703. Dur- 
ing the years 1734-35-36 he was lieutenant of the First 
Company, Westerly Militia. He married, December 
I, 1731, his cousin, Jemima Babcock, both members of 
the Seventh Day Baptist Church at Ashaway, R. L., 
where he died in 1768. 
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(V) Joseph Babcock, son of Lieutenant Ichabod 
Babcock, was born February 3, 1735, and died in 
March, 1804. He married (first) March 31, 1765, 
Hannah, daughter of Samuel and Hannah (Clark) 
Champlin. She was born in South Kingston, R. L, 
December 9, 1747, died in 1767. He married (second) 
in 1771, Hannah, daughter of John and Hannah Ross, 
of Westerly. 

(VI) Captain Daniel Babcock, son of Joseph Bab- 
cock, was born September 20, 1777, and died in 1860. 
At one time he was a master mariner, but later bought 
a farm in Westerly, and in 1821 was a captain of 
militia there. He married, October 29, 1801, Nancy 
Babcock, born in Westerly, December 19, 1778, 
daughter of Colonel James and Joanna Babcock. 
Children: Nancy, born Novy. 29, 1803, married John 
Hall; Emory, born Feb. 6, 1806, died June 29, 1892; 
Oliver, of further mention; Joseph, born Dec. 24, 
1813, died May 12, 1892; Ezra, born Jan. 16, 1816, 
married Eunice Palmer. 

(VII) Oliver Babcock, son of Captain Daniel Bab- 
cock, was born June 26, 1811, and died at Westerly, 
October 22, 1900. For many years he was captain of 
the whaling barque, “Fellows,” which sailed from 
Stonington, Conn. He was a typical mariner, bluff, 
hearty and honest, making friends wherever known 
and holding the esteem of his community as long as 
he lived. He married, March 27, 1837, Martha Dick- 
ens, born September 9, 1817, died March to, 1888, 
daughter of Tristam and Desire Hannah (Ross) Dick- 
ens. Children: Mary Esther, born May 28, 1838, died 
April 7, 1841; George, born June to, 1841, died Dec. 
28, 1842; Tristam Dickens, of further mention; Nancy, 
born Sept. 20, 1852, married, Aug. 20, 1884, John Tour- 
jee, and located in East Greenwich, R. I.; Daniel, 
born March 28, 1857, died Sept. 13, 1858; James Oliver, 
born Dec. 15, 1859, and resides in Avondale, R. L.; 
Daniel Courtland, born Aug. 14, 1863, married, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1896, Margaret Stillman 
Burke, born March 6, 1868, and resides in New York 
City. 

(VIII) Tristam Dickens Babcock, son of Oliver 
and Martha (Dickens) Babcock, was born December 
Io, 1842, at Avondale, R. I., obtaining his education 
in the schools of Westerly. He resided in Avondale 
until 1879, twelve years of that period being spent 
in the employ of his uncle, Captain James R. Dick- 
ens, who ran a steamboat between Westerly and New 
York. He continued in that service from 1860 until 
1872, when he retired from that line, and was other- 
wise employed until 1883, when he bought the Paul 
Babcock farm on the Watch Hill road, erected large 
ice houses and entered into the ice business on an 
extensive scale. He ran the business as a private 
enterprise until 1900, when he incorporated the Watch 
Hill Ice Company, of which he is president. He 
also owns and operates a dairy farm, and in associa- 
tion with his brothers is interested in the fish business. 
In 1905 he was the Democratic candidate for Town 
Council and was elected by an unusually large major- 
ity. He was a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture for four years, has been cattle commissioner 
for Washington county for more than thirty years, 
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becoming widely acquainted all over the State. He 


has been a member of the Westerly Water Commis- 


sion since its establishment. . 

Mr. Babcock married, August 3, 1868, at Stonington, 
Charlotte Irish, born October 28, 1843, daughter of 
Rey. James R. and Charlotte (Babcock) Irish, and 
granddaughter-of George and Betsey (Babcock) Irish, 
Rey. James R. Irish was born in North Stonington, 
Conn., December 18, 1811, and died in Rockville, R. IL, 
March 3, 1891.. Mr. and Mrs. Babcock, were the par- 
ents of a son, William Tristam, born‘ July 5, 1869, died 
February 17, 1899. He married, September 27, 1892, 
Minnie Austin, daughter of James and Sarah (Gayitt) 
Austin, and left a daughter, Martha, born June 30, 


1899. 
GEORGE DOW LANSING—The capable, suc- 


cessful and even the most prominent men are not 
always those who start out with the ambition to achieve 
something, especially great and famous, but often 
they are the men who at the outset of life place a 
just valuation upon honor, integrity, industry and 
determination.. With those qualities only as a capi- 
tal, George Dow Lansing entered upon a business 
career, and in the course of years has won for himself 
a notable name.in the business circles of Providence. 
He is a direct descendant of Gerrit Frederick Lans- 
ing, the progenitor of the family in America. 

(1) Gerrit Frederick Lansing was the son of. Fred- 
erick Lansing, of the town of Hassel, in the Prov- 
ince of Overysell, Holland. He came to New 
Amsterdam and probably settled at Rensselaerwyck, 
about 1650, and afterwards removed to Albany, where 
his death occurred October 3, 1679. He was the 
father of six children, three sons and three daughters, 
all of whom were born before leaving Holland, as 
follows: Gerrit, Hendrick G., mentioned below; 
Johannes, Aeltie, Gysbertge and Hilletie. 

(II) Hendrick G, Lansing, second child of Gerrit 
Frederick Lansing, was born probably at Hassel, and 
came to this country with his father. He was the 
father of five children, as follows: , Libbitis, Jacob 
H., mentioned below; - Hendrick G., Jr., Alida and 
Maria. 

(III) Jacob H. Lansing, second child of Hendrick 
G. Lansing, married Helena Pruyn, daughter. of 
Frans Janse and Alida Pruyn, September 27, 1701. 
They were the parents of the. following children: 
Alida, Hendrick, mentioned below; Elizabeth, Fran- 
ciscus, Jacob J., Anntye, Johannes, Abraham. 

(IV) Hendrick Lansing, second, child of Jacob H. 
and Helena (Pruyn) Lansing, was baptized December 
I, 1703. He married (first) Annetye Onderkirk, a 


daughter of Isaac Onderkirk (of Kinderhook in 1709. 


and Half Moon in 1720) and Mayke (Vanness) On- 
derkirk, They were the parents of four children, as 
follows: Lena, Isaac, Jacob H., mentioned below, and 
Mayke. The first wife of Hendrick Lansing died and 
he probably married (second) Anna 
daughter of Abraham and Metty Onderkirk. 
child was born of this union, Abraham. 

(V) Jacob H. (2) Lansing, son of Hendrick and 
Annetye (Onderkirk) Lansing, was baptized April 4, 


One 
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Onderkirk, | 


- (Arnold) Lansing, was born November 18, 


1742, He made his home at Watervliet (Cohoes) 
N. Y., where his death occurred February 7, 1826. 
The house in which Mr. Lansing made his home was 
still. standing. in 1904. Jacob H. Lansing married, 
about 1763, Maria Onderkirk, daughter of Johannes 
and Helena (Fonda) Onderkirk, and. they were the 
parents. of the following children: Annatie, who 
became Mrs. Van Der Worken, Maria, Helena, Eliz-: 
abeth, and William, mentioned below, . 

(VI) William Lansing, youngest child of Jacob H.: 
(2) and Maria (Onderkirk) Lansing, was born May 
12, 1774, at Cohoes, N. Y. He moved: from that place: 
to Mayfield, in the same State, in 1828, and died there: 
January 23, 1853. He married Alida Fonda, who was) 
born March 28, 1775, and died March 10, 1858. They 
were both buried at Mayfield. To William Lansing’ 
and his wife the following children were born: Jacob 
W., mentioned below; Henrietta, who became Mrs.. 
Van Demark; Abram Fonda, Isaac W., Maria, Dow’ 
Fonda, Sarah, Ann, who became the wife of 
Putnam; and William. All of these children were 
born at Cohoes, N. Y. 

(VII) Jacob. W. Lansing, eldest son of: William’ 
and Alida (Fonda) Lansing, was born September 7,, 
1795, at Cohoes, N. Y., and his death occurred at that. 
place, November 5, 1848. Mr. Lansing married Helena! 
Wynkoop, born January 13, 1794, and died December’ 
23, 1843, and they were the parents of the following’ 
children: - John Wynkoop, mentioned below; Alida} 
M., born. at Cohoes, N. Y., July 28, 1815, became the: 
wife of Mr. Becker, of Mayfield, and died at that place, 
May 17, 1853;. William J., born Aug. 6, 18109, at! 
Cohoes, and died at Champion, N. Y., Jan. 209, 1864; 
Abraham. J., born Aug. 27, 1821, at Cohoes, N. Y., 
and died at Gloversville, N. Y., April 29, 1888; Isaac’ 
J., born at Cohoes, Oct. 28, 1823, and died in May- 
field, Oct. 12, 1844; Harriett A., born Aug, 30, 1825, 
at Cohoes,.and became the wife of Mr. Gray; Sarah 
J. born Aug. 23, 1827, and died at Mayfield, April 10, 
1831; Helena N., who became the wife of Mr. Hod- 
der, was born June 5, 1830, at Mayfield, and died at 
Gloversville; N. Y., March 16, 1887; Jacob N., born: 
Aug, 3, 1832, at Mayfield, died at sea off Cape Horn, | 
Oct. 19, 1855; Douw J., born June 23, 1834, at May-. 
field, died at that place, June 30, 1845; James W.,. 
born Dec. 23, 1836, at Mayfield, died in a Confederate 
prison, July 10, 1864. ; 

(VIII) John Wyncoop Lansing, eldest son of Jacob. 
W. and Helena’ (Wynkoop) Lansing, was born) 
September 5, 1814, at Cohoes, N. Y., and died in) 
Swansea, Mass., July 10, 1875. He married, May 1, 
1837, Martha Hymes Arnold, who was born at Exeter, 
R. L,. April. 10, 1812, and died October 18, 1900, at 
Providence. They were the parents of the following 
children: Sarah Jane, born May 12, 1838, died July 
12, 1838; John Arnold, born April 29, 1840; Willard. 
U., born July 30, 1841; George Dow, mentioned below; 
aad Isaac J., born Oct. 3, 1846. i 

(1X) George Dow Lansing, fourth of the five chil 
dren. born to John Wynkoop and Martha Hymes_ 
1843, at’ 
Cohoes, N. Y. While yet a youth, his parents removed 
to Rhode Island, his mother’s native State, purchas- 
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ing a small farm, his father continuing his trade as a 
blacksmith together with farming on a small scale. 
‘Here as a lad he attended the old-fashioned country 
school of the neighborhood, comparing favorably with 
the average graded schools of to-day, devoting all his 
spare time in assisting his father on both the farm 
and in the shop. His youth was spent in the usual 
manner largely among country boys, and being an 
ambitious youth, and always determined to learn a 
trade, he left his fathers’ home at the age of seven- 
teen, with the intention of seeking his fortune. He 
was the only one of the four boys who wished to learn 
a trade or later did so. The young man was slightly 
acquainted with the family of Benjamin Brightman, 
of New Bedford, Mass., and he first made his way to 
that place in search of employment and a trade. 
Bedford being then, as it is now, a center of various 
seafaring interests, it was quite easy for him to secure 
‘a position as ship carpenter’s apprentice in the employ 
of Mr. Brightman. After remaining at New Bed- 
ford for about a year, becoming somewhat dissatis- 
fied with conditions, he removed to Providence, where 
a cousin, by marriage, one Israel Newman, a contrac- 
tor and builder, offered him a position as apprentice 
to learn the regular carpenter trade. He served out 
his full time as an apprentice and continued to follow 
the trade of carpenter as a journeyman for sev- 
eral years, as it was his wish to develop his knowledge 
of, and his skill, in technical lines and mechanical 
‘work. With the same end in view, he later secured 
a position in the flour mill of Knight, Cutler & Com- 
pany, of Providence, as a specialist on wood and 
machinery, and he continued with this company until 
October 19, 1872. Unfortunately, Mr. Lansing was 
not in very robust health from over-application, and 
it became necessary for him to give up his position 
on the above date, much against the wishes of his 
employers, the senior of whom, Mr. Dexter Knight, 
gave him a splendid letter of recommendation which 
he still retains and values highly. Although never 
intending to follow a mechanical career, Mr. Lansing 
always believed that it would be of value to him, in 
his subsequent life, and it was this which impelled 
him to persevere so long in this kind of work. Upon 
tecovering from his serious illness, Mr. Lansing 
accepted an offer from his brother, Willard U. Lans- 
ing, of the firm of Angell & Lansing, lumber dealers, 
of Providence, to take an office position with that 
concern, they offering him a weekly wage of only 
‘twelve dollars, which amount was about one-half of 
what he had formerly received from Knight, Cutler 
& Company, as a mechanic. He was impressed, how- 
ever, and believed that he would find in the lumber 
business a line in which he could succeed, his trade 
being so directly related to the same, and he willingly 
began at this low salary as it offered him the oppor- 
tunity for advancement. As his health returned, Mr. 
Angell, of the firm, offered him an advanced position 
as salesman in the yard, which he gladly assumed, and 
from the first, because in part of the kind words said 
to his encouragement, he seemed to have found his 
‘real place for advancement in the business world, his 
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sales soon aggregating nearly eighty per cent. of all 
made in their extensive business. 

After a time his ambitions were such as to lead him 
to sever his pleasant relations with this firm to engage 
in a wholesale commission business on his. own 
account, which continued for several months with 
fair success. Then the firm of C. H. and F. F. Car- 
penter offered him inducements so favorable that he. 
closed up his then business and accepted the man- 
agement of one of their yards, located at 32 Branch 
avenue, in Providence, which had been opened about 
one year previously and had not yet proven a paying 
investment. By hard work, early and late, as his 
motto, he soon built up a remunerative and paying 
business. In April, 1885, he formed a partnership, 
with the junior member of the firm, F. F. Carpenter, 
which continued until November 5, 1887, when it was 
mutually dissolved, conditional that he continue to 
operate the business, which he finally agreed to do. 
Mr. Lansing overcame many difficulties during this 
period of time, and it was due entirely to his own initia- 
tive and his intelligent handling of the situation that 
the foundation of the present large business was built 
up and increased many hundred-fold in the course of 
the intervening years. Wishing to continue the enter- 
prise under his own name, he finally purchased Mr. 
Carpenter’s interest in the same in 1887 and admit- 
ted his son, Willard L. Lansing, as an equal partner 
with himself. The firm then became known as George 
D. Lansing & Son and continued under that title 
until November 21, 1908, when the present name of 
Lansing Lumber Company was substituted, with 
George D. Lansing as president and Willard I. Lans- 
ing as secretary and treasurer. Since the year 1897 
the business has had a successful and continuous 
growth and the firm has handled all grades and kinds 
of lumber, doing both a wholesale and retail business. 
In addition to this, it has also controlled and sold 
large quantities of Portland cement, nails and build- 
ers’ materials generally. In the year 1913 a hand- 
some new office and storage building was erected at 
No. 824 North Main street, Providence, for the use 
of the concern, and it is here that it now has its head- 
quarters. In recent years Mr, Lansing has relin- 
quished very largely the active management of the 
concern to his son, Willard I. Lansing, who has in 
the past twenty-one years of association with his 
father mastered every phase of the lumber industry 
and is known as one of the foremost lumbermen in the 
State of Rhode Island. 

A man of quiet and retiring disposition, Mr. Lans- 
ing has found little time to devote to public affairs, 
yet he has not been able wholly to keep aloof from 
political life and has served in the Second Ward, 
where he has lived for more than forty years, in the 
City Council during the years 1889-1892, and in the 
Board of Aldermen, during the years 1893-1896. Dur- 
ing these years he served on important committees 
and installed the first “Police Signal System” placed 
in the streets of Providence. He is a staunch Repub- 
lican in politics, and is regarded as one of the reliables 
of the party in his ward. Mr. Lansing is active in 
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the Masonic fraternity, and is a member of What 
Cheer Lodge, No. 21, Free and Accepted Masons, and 
is a past master; the Masonic Veteran Association; 
Providence Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons; 
Providence Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters; 
St. John’s Commandery, No, 1, Knights Templar; 
and the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite of the North- 
ern Masonic Jurisdiction of the United States, thirty- 
second degree. He is a member of Eagle Lodge, No. 
2, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of which he 
is past grand, and of the Grand Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, of the State of Rhode Island, 
of which he is a past grand master. In his religious 
belief Mr. Lansing is a Methodist and attends the 
Mathewson Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
this city. f 

George Dow Lansing was united in marriage on 
Christmas Day, 1865, with Elizabeth Davis, a daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Mary Davis, who were natives oi 
England, came to this country, and settled in Provi- 
dence in about the year 1846. Two children were born 
to Mr. and Mrs, Lansing, as follows: Willard Irving, 
born Nov. 22, 1868, and Charles Wesley, born Jan. 
13, 1872. Both attended the public grammar and high 
schools of Providence. The eldest son, Willard Irv- 
ing, became associated with his father, as an equal 
partner in his business in the year 1897, and married 
Rillie Augusta Eager on December 13, 1894, who has 
borne him one son, George Dow Lansing, 2d, born 
Dec. 12, 1895. 

Mr. Lansing is a man of strong domestic instincts, 
of a quiet and unassuming nature and exceedingly kind 
and generous impulses. In his seventy-sixth year, 
he has passed man’s allotted time of three score years 
and ten and is still the possessor of a fine physique 
and strong constitution. It is with keen comfort and 
satisfaction. that he can and does look back upon and 
review an active, successful and honorable business 
life of more than fifty years, and no man deserves 
better than he the typically American epithet, a “Self 
Made Man.” 


BENJAMIN THOMAS PECK, a successful mer- 
chant and business man of Providence, R. I., where he 
is engaged in business as a jobber in plumbers’ and 
steam and gas fitters’ supplies, is a native of this city 
and a member of a very old and distinguished New 
England family, the members of which for many gen- 
erations have been prominently associated with the 
towns of Barrington, Bristol, Swansea, Warren and 
old Rehoboth in this State. He is a descendant of 
Joseph Peck, the founder of the line in this country, 
and through him of an ancient English house. Joseph 
Peck, himself of Suffolkshire, was a descendant in the 
twenty-first generation from John Peck, of Belton, 
Yorkshire, in which part of England the family first 
appears. 

(1) Joseph Peck, son of Robert Peck, of Beccles, 
Suffolkshire, England, was baptized at that place, 
April 30, 1587. He was one of those who fled from 
religious persecution in England, and in 1638 came 
from Hingham, Norfolkshire, where he was then resid- 
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ing, to the New England Colonies. He landed at 
Ipswich, but went to Hingham to make his home in | 
the New World. He later lived at several different 
towns and finally at Seekonk, where he was one of the | 
original purchasers of the tract of land from the 
Indians that afterwards became Rehoboth. His death 
occurred December 23, 1663. Joseph Peck married, in 
England, Rebecca Clark, and they were the parents 
of the following children: Anna, baptized July 27, 
1616; Rebecca, May 25, 1620; Joseph, Aug. 23, 1623; 
John, mentioned below; Nicholas, April 9, 1630, all 
baptized at Hingham, England; Samuel, baptized at — 
Hingham, Mass., Feb. 3, 1638-39; Nathaniel, Oct. 31, 
1641; and Israel, March 4, 1644. 

(II) John Peck, son of Joseph and Rebecca (Clark) 
Peck, was born in England, and baptized about 1626. 
He came to New England with his parents in 1638, ; 
when about eleven years of age, settled first at Hing- | 
ham, Mass., and finally made his home at Luther’s 
Corners near Seekonk and Rehoboth. He became | 
prominent in the affairs of the colony and represented + 
his town in the General Court of Massachusetts. His 
death occurred in 1713. John Peck was married three | 
times and was the father of the following children: 
Elizabeth, born Nov. 27, 1657; Esther, Jan. 7, 1659; 
Anne, Oct. 6, 1661; John, Oct. 7, 1664; Elizabeth, 
Nov. 11, 1669; Dorothy, June 28, 1671; Rebecca, 
April 8, 1674; Anne, July 17, 1677; Nathan, mentioned 
below; Abigail, March 16, 1682. 

(III) Nathan Peck, son of John Peck, was born | 
July 6, 1680, and is believed to have settled on lands | 
given him by his father, where his death occurred | 
April 12, 1734. He married, June 11, 1719, Patience | 
Carpenter, and they were the parents of the follow- | 
ing children: Jonathan, born Oct. 5, 1721; Nathan, | 
Dec. 31, 1723; Charles, mentioned below; Elizabeth, | 
Aug. 6, 1726; Patience, Jan. 5, 1727-28; and Ann, } 
July 30, 1732. | 

(IV) Charles Peck, son of Nathan and Patience 
(Carpenter) Peck, was born January 5, 1725. Hej 
resided on what has since been known as the Sweet- | 
ing farm, where his death occurred April 15, 1799. 
He married (first) December 7, 1749, Rachel Sweet-' 
ing, whose death occurred February 20, 1774, and he | 
married (second) Lydia Fry. Mr. Peck was the father | 
of the following children: Abigail, born April 20, 
1751; Susannah, Nov. 5, 1752; Charles, Feb. 17, 17553 | 
Rachel, Aug. 15, 1757; John, Feb. 19, 1760; Thomas, } 
mentioned below; Sarah, Nov. 7, 1764; James, March | 
5, 1767; Peter, June 15, 1769; Lucy, Nov. 8, 17713] 
Lydia, May 8, 1775; Stephen, Sept. 18, 1776; Asa, | 
Feb. 13, 1780; and Mary, June 18, 1782. 

(V) Thomas Peck, son of Charles and Rachel 
(Sweeting) Peck, was born July 11, 1762, and made | 
his home at Seekonk, upon what afterwards became 
the Levi Fuller farm. He married, May 7, 17869, | 
Rebecca Chafee, daughter of Nathaniel Chafee, of | 
Seekonk, and they were the parents of the following j 
children: Huldah, born July 5, 1791; James, Nov. | 
9, 1792; Thomas, mentioned below; Rebecca, Jan. 15, | 
1796; Susannah, Sept. 20, 1797; Asa, Feb. 6, 1790; 
Ruth, Dec. 25, 1800; Nancy A., May 1, 1802; Daniel, 
November 11, 1803; Mary Ann, Nov. 28, 1804; Han- | 
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nah C., Dec. 20, 1806; Charlotte, July 31, 1810; and 
Darius, June 19, 1812. 

(VI) Thomas (2) Peck, son of Thomas (1) and 
Rebecca (Chafee) Peck, was born September 2, 1794. 
After his marriage he settled at Swansea, Mass., where 
he became a wealthy farmer, and prominent in the 
community. He married, March 24, 1825, Elmira Cole, 
a daughter of Aaron Cole, of Swansea, and they were 
the parents of the following children: William H., 
born Dec. 29, 1825; Elizabeth B., Dec. 29, 1827, and 
became the wife of William Sherman; James C., Dec. 
29, 1829; and Benjamin T., mentioned below. 

(VII) Benjamin T. Peck, son of Thomas (2) and 
Elmira (Cole) Peck, and father of Benjamin Thomas 
Peck, of this sketch, was born June 22, 1832. He 
made his home for a time at Assonet, Mass., and later 
at Providence, R. I., where his death occurred Octo- 
ker 23, 1891. He married Louisa J. Davis, and they 
were the parents of the following children: Louisa 
Adelaide, born April 12, 1860; Jennie; Benjamin 
Thomas, mentioned below; William Taylor, born Dec. 
19, 1872. 

(VIII) Benjamin Thomas Peck, son of Benjamin 
T. and Louisa J. (Davis) Peck, was born December 
19, 1872, in Providence, and there passed his childhood 
and early youth. As a lad he attended the local pub- 
lic schools, graduating from Point Street Grammar 
School. He began his business career in the capacity 
of clerk for Warren & Wood, of Providence, remain- 
ing there twelve years. He then was traveling sales- 
man for one year, but in 1902, realizing an ambition 
that he had long felt to be independent, he began his 
present business, in association with a Mr. Cranston, 
the firm name being Cranston & Peck. The concern 
met with success from the outset and shortly after 
Mr. Peck bought his partner’s interest, since which 
time he has conducted the establishment alone. He 
now does a large business as jobber in plumbers’ and 
steam and gas fitters’ supplies, with a large store 
situated at No. 249 to 255 Eddy street, Providence. It 
has been due exclusively to his own efforts that this 
business has grown to its present great proportions, 
and he is looked upon by his associates and fellow- 
citizens as a most capable business man and substan- 
tial merchant. He is a member of the Men’s Club 
of the Church of the Transfiguration. He was form- 
erly a member of the Central Baptist Church, but 
upon moving to Edgewood joined the Edgewood Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. Peck is a member of Har- 
mony Lodge, No. 9, Ancient Free & Accepted Ma- 
sons; Providence Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons; 
Providence Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters; St. 
John’s Commandery, No. 1, Knights Templar ; Providence 
‘Temple, and the Rhode Island Consistory, Sublime 
‘Princes of the Royal Secret, and has taken his thirty- 
lsecond degree in Free Masonry. He is also a mem- 
er of the Central Club, Congregational Club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Noon-Day Club of Providence. In 
politics Mr. Peck is a Republican, but has not taken 
lany very active part in public affairs here, being too 
much occupied with his private business interests. 
Benjamin Thomas Peck was united in marriage, 
June 2, 1896, with Elsie G. Drew, a member of the 
R I-18 
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old Hopkins family, which is mentioned at length 
hereafter. One child has been born of this union, 
Benjamin Thomas, Jr., Jan. 31, 1898; he was educated 
in the Cranston public schools, and is now associated 
with his father in the latter’s business; married, Feb. 
15, 1919, Dorothy Hicks Stone, daughter of William 
Darling and Clara (Hicks) Stone, well-known resi- 
dents of Providence. 


(The Hopkins Family). 


Mrs. Peck, as above mentioned, is a descendant of 
the old Hopkins family, which is believed to have 
originated with William and Hannah (Goff) Hopkins, 
residents of Roxbury, Mass. William Hopkins mar- 
ried for his second wife Martha, a daughter of the 
notable Theophilus Whalley, who is related to Oliver 
Cromwell, and was one of the judges who condemned 
Charles I. to death. With the return to power of the 
Stewarts, he and his associates fled the country for 
their lives, and Theophilus Whalley settled at Narra- 
gansett, where he was well-known. It is not absolutely 
certain that Joseph Hopkins, the ancestor of Mrs. 
Peck, is descended from this William Hopkins, but 
the evidence is over-whelmingly strong in favor of 
that supposition. 

(1) Joseph Hopkins resided at Kings Town, R. I., 
and was a prominent member of the community 
there. It is not known whom he married, but one of 
his children was Samuel, mentioned below. 

(II) Samuel Hopkins, second son of Joseph Hop- 
kins, was born January 6, 1702-04 at Kings Town, 
R. I. He made his home on Hopkins Hill, where he 
was actively engaged in farming most of his life. 
He was also conspicuous in the public affairs of the 
community and held a number of important offices, 
including that of judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Judge Hopkins married, April 23, 1729-30, 
Honor Brown, daughter of Alexander and Honor 
Brown, of North Kingston, and granddaughter of 
Beriah and Abigail (Phenix) Brown, and Alexander 
and Elizabeth (Wightman) Huling, people of wealth 
and prominence in the region. They were the par- 
ents of a number of children, among whom was 
Samuel (2), mentioned below. 

(III) Samuel (2) Hopkins, son of Judge Samuel 
(1) and Honor (Brown) Hopkins, was born October 
15, 1734, and made his home at West Greenwich, which 
he represented in the General Assembly. 

(1V) Rufus Hopkins, son of Samuel (2) Hopkins, 
was born in 1773. He was one of the pioneer manu- 
facturers of cotton goods in this part of Rhode Island 
and operated a mill in the town of Exeter for many 
years. Later he removed to Coventry, where his death 
occurred at a great age. He married Amey Shippee, 
and they were the parents of nine children, as fol- 
lows: Phebe, Layton, Halsey, David, mentioned 
below; Elizabeth, Mercy, Samuel, Cynthia, and Polly. 

(V) David Hopkins, son of Rufus and Amey (Ship- 
pee) Hopkins, was born February 10, 1797, at Exeter, 
R. I. After spending his childhood on his father’s 
farm, he was employed at the age of fifteen years in 
a cotton factory, which his father had just purchased 
in the northeastern part of the town of Exeter. In 
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1818 he removed to Nooseneck Hill, and there engaged 
in business on his own account as a manufacturer of 
cotton yarn. He was highly successful in this line, 
which he continued to follow during practically his 
entire life. As a young man he kept entirely out of 
politics, but later became quite a prominent figure on 
the Republican side in this region. His death occurred 
at his home on New Fenner street, Cranston, to 
which he had removed some years previously, March 
17, 1881, and he was buried in the family cemetery at 
Nooseneck Valley. He married, “August 11, 1818, 
Sarah Franklin, daughter of Joshua and Laurana 
(Allen) Franklin, and they were the parents of the 
following children: Julia A., who became the wife 
of Robert K. Sunderland, and died at West Green- 
wich; Caroline W., who became the wife of William 
S. Harris, of Rhode Island; Lyman ‘Rhodes, men- 
tioned below; Marcy M., who became the wife of 
Charles Tripp, and died at Providence; Edwin W.; 
and Mary M., who became the. wife of the Hon. 
Ezra K. Parker, of. Providence. 

(VI) Lyman Rhodes Hopkins, son of David and 
Sarah (Franklin) Hopkins, was born April 2, 1824, 
at West Greenwich. His education was obtained dur- 
ing the winter months at the public schools of his 
native region, and also by dint of independent study, 
which he pursued with the most commendable ambi- 
tion in spite of the fact that he was working hard in 
another occupation. During the spare hours from his 
school work, he was employed by his father in the lat- 
ter’s cotton mill until he was sixteen years of age, 
when he accepted a position as clerk in a store belong- 
ing to his brother-in-law, beginning this work at a 
salary of one dollar per week. At the age of twenty, 
Mr. Hopkins engaged in business on his own account, 
erecting a small cotton mill at Robin Hollow, R. L., 
which he operated for five or six years with a con- 
siderable degree of success. He met with a great 
disaster in the failure of the New York house, which 
had consumed the entire production of his mill. In 
spite of this blow, however, he persevered in his busi- 
ness and having: gained the entire confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, and others with whom he had come 
in contact, he gradually built up a new, market. In 
the year 1858 he determined to visit New York City, 
and engage in mercantile and manufacturing activi- 
ties there. Accordingly, he went to that metropolis 
and opened a store at No. 46 Beekman street, and at 
the same time continued to manufacture cotton twine 
and wicking in Rhode Island. With his plant in New 
England he supplied his store:in the city as well as 
several other consumers, and prospered to such an 
extent that in 1865 he was enabled to purchase an 
interest in the Merrick Thread Company. Not long 
after he became president of this concern and con- 
tinued in that position for a quarter of a century, 
until the concern was absorbed by the American 
Thread Company. At that time Mr. Hopkins was 
elected president of the new great concern, being 
thus the first president of the largest industrial organ- 
ization of its kind in the United States. Mr. Hopkins 
did much toward getting the company into working 
order, and it was principally through his efforts that 
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it has built up its great prosperity. He retired from 
his office in 1902. Mr. Hopkins was an intense lover 
of outdoor life, especially of such a kind as to combine: 
quiet thought and meditation with gentle exercise, 
such as hunting, fishing or tramping the woods. He: 
owned a charming cottage at Lake View, Me., built by’ 
himself, deep in the woods, where, however, he: 
afterwards erected a factory for the manufacture of! 
spools, the material being furnished by the countless, 
birch trees to be found in the region. At this place’ 
it was that he found his rest and recreation from the’ 
cares and efforts of business life. Lyman Rhodes; 
Hopkins married (first) when but twenty years of 
age, Eunice Gardner, who bore him three children, 
as follows: Charles, who died in early youth; Mary 
L., mentioned below; George L. Mr. Hopkins mar- 
ried (second) Rosalie Merceine Gilmore, of Brook~ 
lyn, N. Y- 

(VII) Mary L. Hopkins, daughter of Lyman Rhode 
and Eunice (Gardner) Hopkins, was born in 1845 at 
West Greenwich. She married Bryant Drew, and 
they were the parents of one daughter, Elsie G. Drew, 
who became the wife of Benjamin Thomas Peck, as 
stated above. 


ARTHUR WELLINGTON DENNIS, president 
of the International Braid Company, and half a cen- 
tury a notable figure in the cotton manufacturing 
industries of Rhode Island, was born in Providence, 
April 11, 1846, son of Captain John Robinson and 
Hope Ann (Rhodes) Dennis, and a descendant of Cap- 
tain John Dennis, privateer and captain of pevyer) 
vessels out of Newport (1745-1756). 

John Dennis, the immigrant, came to the Americal 
Colonies from England and became a large land 
owner in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. He was 
the son of Arthur Dennis, an English gentleman, and 
sergemaker of Minehead, England. The family has 
held a prominent position among New England fami- 
lies of early Colonial date since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

Captain John Robinson Dennis, father of Arthur 
Wellington Dennis, was born at Somerset, Mass.’ 
January 9, 1800, son of Arthur and Elizabeth (Robins 
son) Dennis, of Swansea. For about forty years he 
followed the sea, during half of this period command-| 
ing vessels plying between Providence and New York) 
He married, at Pawtucket, March 4, 1804, Hope Anr 
Rhodes, daughter of Captain Charles Rhodes, of the 
merchant. marine service, who was captured with his| 
vessel near Honduras by a British cruiser during the} 
War of.1812, and subjected to great loss and privation 

Arthur W. Dennis was educated. in the publio, 
schools of Providence, and was graduated from the) 
Providence High School. During the year of 1863-64) 
he was a clerk in the office of the United States provost 
Marshal, in Salem, Ore., returning to Providence i 
1865. From that year he was in the clerical .service of 
J. L. Aldrich, cotton merchants. 
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't912, when he was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Braid Company, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Massachusetts, with a capital 
of $1,648,000, for the manufacture of boot, shoe and 
corset lacings, and narrow goods for different pur- 
poses. Mr. Dennis is also a director of the Lawton 
Spinning Company, and a director of the National 
Exchange Bank of Providence, R. I. He has main- 
tained the International Braid Company with its 
varied interests in a most prosperous state, and occu- 
pies a leading position among business leaders in 
Rhode Island. ; 

Mr. Dennis is a veteran of the First Light Infan- 
try Regiment; member of the Rhode Island Society 
of Sons of the American Revolution, of which he was 
president; was governor of the Rhode Island Society 
of Colonial Wars; is a vice-president of the Rhode 
Island Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals; past master of What Cheer Lodge, Ancient Free 

and Accepted Masons; past high priest of Providence 
_\ chapter, Royal Arch Masons; past eminent commander 
‘of Calvary Commandery, Knights Templar. His 
‘clubs are the Pomham and West Side. In politics 
he is a Republican. Mr. Dennis has been active in 
public life in Providence for many years. During the 
_ year 1888-89 he was president of the Providence Com- 
mon Council; in 1900 he was elected a member of the 
Board of Aldermen; in 1906, Speaker of the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives; and in 19009, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Rhode Island. Mr. Dennis has 
long been interested in historical research, and has 
a valuable collection of early Colonial relics and fur- 
‘ niture. 

On September 26, 1866, Mr. Dennis married, in 
Providence, Anne Isabel Smith, daughter of Simri 
and Sarah (Fuller) Smith. They are the parents of 
a daughter, Hope Ann, and a son, John Rhodes. Mrs. 
Dennis died on August 7, 1918. 


ROLAND HUNNEWELL BALLOU—Ninth in 
the Ballou line of descent beginning with Maturin 
Ballou, who was in Providence as early as 1640, Ro- 
land H. Ballou, treasurer of the Manhassett Auto 
Tire Fabrics Company, and treasurer of Mt. Hope 
Spinning Company of Warren, R. I., carries responsi- 
bilities which mark him as of the same high order of 
ability that distinguished his honored father, Henry 
Latimer Ballou, an eminent citizen and active business 
man of Woonsocket, R. I., until his death. ‘Through 
the maternal line he traces to Walter Cook, of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., 1643, his mother, Susan A. (Cook) 
Ballou, being of the seventh American generation, 
daughter of Willis and Cyrena (Thayer) Cook, of 
Woonsocket, R. I. Roland H. Ballou is a grandson 
of Latimer Whipple Ballou, banker and Congress- 
man, of Woonsocket, R. I.; son of Levi (2) Ballou, 
a wealthy farmer of Cumberland, R. I.; son of Levi 
(1) Ballou, a Revolutionary patriot, substantial citi- 
zen of Cumberland; son of Ezekiel Ballou; son of 
Obadiah Ballou, son of James Ballou, son of Maturin 
| Ballou, the founder. 

Henry Latimer Ballou was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., October 14, 1841, and died at Woonsocket, R. I., 
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May 22, 1889. After completing his education, he 
entered business life in 1861, serving the Woonsocket 
Institution for Savings and later the Woonsocket Na- 
tional Bank as bookkeeper, assistant cashier and 
assistant treasurer, During his father’s Congressional 
term—six years—the son acted as cashier and treas- 
urer of the two institutions, Mr. Ballou, Sr., being the 
regularly elected incumbent. Henry L. Ballou was 
also identified with several local business corporations 
of importance, was treasurer of the school district 
and of .the Woonsocket Hospital Corporation. He 
was an able business man, and to his enterprise and 
public spirit Woonsocket owes a great deal. He 
married, October 6, 1868, Susan A. Cook, a lady of 
forceful character and culture, who survives him. She 
is deeply interested in philanthropy; is an ex-regent 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
active in church work. Mr. and Mrs. Ballou were 
the parents of two sons and a daughter: Latimer 
Willis, Marie Louise, and Roland H. 

Roland H. Ballou, youngest son of Henry L. and 
Susan A. (Cook) Ballou, was born in Woonsocket, 
R. I., December 7, 1881, there passed the grades, entered 
high school, and in 1899 was graduated. He then pur- 
sued full courses at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, receiving his degree B. S. with the graduating 
class of 1904. He at once entered business life, and 
as “Tech” graduates are highly regarded by cor- 
porations, he secured a most satisfactory engagement 
with the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
at Providence, which continued for two years. The 
next three years were spent with the Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Company, his position with that 
corporation being surrendered to accept election to 
the office of treasurer of the Manhassett Auto Tire 
Fabrics Company of Putnam, Conn., with offices in 
Providence, R. I., a post he ably fills, his office No. 
1406 Turk’s Head building. Mr. Ballou is a Republi- 
can in politics, and in religion a Universalist. He is 
a member of the following clubs: Cumberland, Wan- 
namoisett, University of Providence, Turk’s Head, 
Noon-Day of Providence, Rhode Island Country, 
Braeburn Country, Arkwright, Rubber Club of Amer- 
ica, City Club of New York, Old Colony Club, and 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Mr. Ballou married, June 20, 1912, Janet Milne, 
daughter of Joseph D. and Georgie (Wright) Milne, 
of Fall River, and granddaughter of John C. Milne. 
Children: Richard Milne, born September 20, 1913; 
John Milne, born June 19, 1917. 


EDWIN ALLEN BRIGGS—The late Edwin Allen 
Briggs, whose death occurred in the city of Provi- 
dence, R. I., on August 29, 1912, was for several 
decades one of the foremost wholesale and retail 
fruit dealers of the city, and one of its largest real 
estate owners. 

Briggs Arms—Argent three escutcheons gules, each 
charged with a bend of the field. 

Crest—An arm vambraced and hand holding a bow 
and arrow proper. 

Edwin Allen Briggs was born in the town of 
Knightsville, Cranston, R. I., March 1, 1831, the son 
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of Alfred and Candace Allen (King) Briggs. His 
father, Major Alfred Briggs, also a native of Crans- 
ton, was born December 31, 1795, and died July 4, 
1868. Early in life he engaged in the trade of black- 
smith and wheelwright, which he followed successfully 
until his death. He was also prominent in military 
affairs in Cranston, and rose to the rank of major in 
the local militia. Alfred Briggs married Candace 
Allen King, daughter of Joseph and Alice (Mathew- 
son) King, who was born August 25, 1798, and died 
August 8, 1888, descendant of many notable early 
Rhode Island families. They were the parents of the 
following children: Andrew, Albert K., Henry Ly- 
man, Jeremiah M., William P., Edwin Allen, men- 
tioned below; Alfred H. 

Edwin Allen Briggs was educated in the public 
schools of Providence, at one period attending the 
evening schools. He later became a student at the 
Fruit Hill Academy. Choosing a business rather than 
a professional career, he immediately entered business 
life, and secured his first employment at the age of 
seventeen years in a bakery in Providence. Sometime 
afterward he entered the employ of the Worcester 
Railroad as a fireman, having learned the trade of 
engineer. Ata still later period he followed the foot- 
steps of so many men of the time and turned to the 
West for fortune and opportunity. After working in 
a Californian mine for three years and nine months, 
during which time he alternately lost and made money, 
he returned to the East, having met with a consider- 
able degree of success, and settled in Providence, 
where he established himself in the fruit business. In 
conjunction with this early enterprise, which he 
worked literally night and day to place on a sound 
paying basis, he engaged in the wrecking business, 
taking down old buildings in Providence. The first 
of these was the building which stood on the site of 
the present Butler Exchange block on Westminster 
street. He removed others from Exchange place, 
where the fire station is now located, and from the 
site of the Rhode Island State Normal School. Mr. 
Briggs was an indefatigable worker, and through 
dint of hard work made a success of the first fruit 
store which he had established on the corner of Wey- 
bosset and Dorrance streets. He later established 
another store, which was also highly successful. Dur- 
ing the early years of his struggle to succeed in busi- 
ness he gave his time and attention to practically any 
honest employment of which he was capable, and at 
one time planted and tended sixteen gardens in the 
city, in addition to running his business. The enter- 
prises which he had started on so small a scale gradu- 
ally developed into the largest of their kind in the 
city of Providence. He retired from business several 
years prior to his death, and devoted his time until 
his demise to the supervision of his extensive real 
estate interests. He was well known in the business 
world of the city, highly respected for the fairness of 
his dealings and universally recognized as a man of 
fine organizing and executive ability, whose judgment 
in matters of business might be readily accepted and 
followed. Fruit raising was his avocation, and to 
it he gave much of the time which he could spare 
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from his business affairs. He took many prizes at 
State fairs, and from the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society, of which he was a life member; pears, 
peaches and grapes were his specialties. 

Mr. Briggs was the owner of a very large amount 
of valuable real estate in the business and residential 
districts of Providence, much of which he had accumu- 
lated gradually through shrewd investments. His 
great success in the business world is the more note- 
worthy because it was so essentially self-made, the 
result of his own untiring perseverance. He was 
representative of that type of man which we think 
of as the true New Englander, honest in every detail 
of his life, just and fair as his forefathers who fought 
for liberty, independent, a fighter whom the hardest 
of adversity could not turn aside from an object under- 
taken. He was a man of simple, democratic tastes, 
widely read, keenly alive to national and civic issues. 
He found his greatest pleasure in his home. Mr. 
Briggs was a member of the South Baptists. His 
political affiliation was with the Republican party. 

Edwin Allen Briggs married (first) Sarah M. Fen- 
ner. He married (second) Ada Maria Grafton, who 
was born April 4, 1854, daughter of Joseph J. D. and 
Harriet Elizabeth (Campbell) Grafton, and a descend- 
ant of an ancient English family of noble lineage. 
The children of Edwin Allen and Ada Maria (Graf- 
ton) Briggs were: 1. Andrew Grafton, born Oct. 31, 
1883; an engineer. 2. Everett Allen, was born May 
2, 1885; is engaged in business as a dyer, and is at 
present filling government contracts; married Susan 
Hammond Barney, and resides in Holyoke, Mass. 3. 
Fannie Campbell, born October 21, 1886. Mrs. Briggs 
survives her husband and resides with her daughter, 
Fannie Campbell Briggs, at No. 857 Eddy street, 
Providence. 


AUSTIN B. RANKIN—From youth until 1015, 
Mr. Rankin was engaged entirely in mercantile busi- 
ness, working his way upward from clerk to proprie- 
tor of a large wholesale meat and provision business. 
In 1915 he enlarged his line of operation to include 
banking, and is now the honored president of the Na- 
tional Union Bank of Woonsocket. His life has been 
an active, busy one, although ample in its rewards, all 
richly-deserved. 

Mr. Rankin is a grandson of Lieutenant John Ran- 
kin, of Amherst, Mass., and a son of Ansel and Vienna 
(Hall) Rankin, of Pelham, Mass. Ansel Rankin was 
born in Pelham, May 9, 1807, and died in 1884. He 


was rated one of the best stone masons in his county, — 


but later in life he became a farmer, substantial and 
influential, serving as assessor, selectman, and mem- 
ber of the school board. His widow survived him 
until 1893. Ansel and Vienna Rankin were the parents 
of: Augusta A., John H., Julia Vienna, and Austin B. 
Rankin. 

Austin B. Rankin was born at the home farm in 
Pelham, Mass., May 11, 1851, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools, finishing his studies at Power’s Institute. 
In early manhood he engaged in mercantile life, first 
as clerk and assistant, becoming well-known and 
highly-regarded in business circles. For siv years he 
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father and mother to Pawtucket, R. I. 
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was manager of the largest dry goods store in Burl- 
ington, Vt., but his health broke and he was com- 
pelled to resign his position. Later he came to Rhode 
Island, and at Blackstone established a wholesale 
meat and provision business. Later he extended the 
same business to Woonsocket, which city Mr. Rankin 
makes his home. Blackstone was for years Mr. Ran- 
kin’s headquarters and home, but with the growth of 
the Woonsocket branch that city became the principal 
seat of his large and important business activities. 
In 1915 he was elected president of the National 
Union Bank of Woonsocket; is a director of the 
Woonsocket Trust Company; and for a number of 
years was a director of the Woonsocket Gas Com- 
pany. He is a member of the Masonic order, and a 
past master of Blackstone River Lodge, Free and 
Accepted Masons. In political faith he is a Republi- 
can and an active and influential member of the Woon- 
socket Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Rankin married, August 4, 1888, Bertha Miller, 


_ and they are the parents of a son, Carl A., a lieutenant 


in the United States Aviation Corps, and assistant 
flying manager of Kelley Field at San Antonio, Tex., 


.and of two daughters, Gladys and Julia. 


GEORGE WILLIAM ROWSE—No list of Paw- 
tucket’s notably successful business men would be com- 
plete without mention of George William Rowse, who 
came to that city a young man, rich in determination 
to succeed, but with little else in the way of capital 
save a clear head, a stout heart, and a strong body. 
The possession of these attributes, reinforced by hard 
work and clear vision, proved sufficient, and a prosper- 
ous business rewarded his efforts. George W. Rowse 
was born in Enosburg, Vt. October 14, 1856, son of 
George Henry and Mary (Domina) Rowse, both also 
born in Vermont, where most of their lives were spent. 
George H. Rowse, a farmer, left Vermont and came to 


Pawtucket, R. I., in 1872, remaining until 1875, then 


returned to Enosburg, Vt., where he died, March 3, 
1903, his widow then making her home with her son, 
George W., in Pawtucket, until her death, three years 
after coming to that city. Mr. and Mrs. Rowse are 
buried in the cemetery at Enosburg, Vt. The son, 


George W., was educated in the public schools of Enos- 


burg, but at the age of sixteen, in 1872, came with his 
When they 
returned to Enosburg, in 1875, he did not go with them, 
but remained in Pawtucket, later married, and made 
that city his home without interruption, until 1883. His 
first position was with Greene & Daniels, employed in 
the dyeing department. Later he entered the personal 
service of Benjamin Greene, then was employed in a 
flouring mill for a few years. In 1883, he returned to 
the old Vermont home, remaining in Enosburg two 
years before coming again to Pawtucket. He was 
thirty years of age when, in 1886, he opened a small 
store in Pawtucket for the retailing of butter, cheese, 
and eggs, shipped to him from Vermont creameries, 
under an arrangement previously entered into with some 
large creamery men of Vermont. Soon he began 
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manufacturing butter on the premises, in a small way, 
to be sure, but demonstrating that it was both feasible 
and profitable to establish a modern creamery. in Rhode 
Island. This was a business which had been entirely 
overlooked by the dairy interests of the State, and 
dates its birth from this small beginning made by Mr. 
Rowse. For a time he allowed Vermont creameries to 
supply him with the greater part of the dairy products 
he retailed, but when the volume of trade grew so 
large he was encouraged to look for the manufac- 
turer’s profit as well as the retailer’s. In 1903, he 
organized the Crysal Falls Creamery Company, at 
Montgomery, Vt.; it was not practical to establish in 
Rhode Island, as the local dairies could not furnish 
milk enough to meet his demands, and similar reasons. 
Pawtucket, as a retailing outlet, was most satisfactory, 
and at once the store facilities were enlarged and im- 
proved, but the rush of products from the Vermont 
creamery and the large retail demand at the store 
called for more room to meet this demand caused by 
the high standard of excellence he had established for 
all goods stamped Crystal Falls Creamery. Mr. Rowse, 
in 1909, erected a large modern building at the corner 
of Cottage street and Mendon avenue, in which the 
business could be conducted on a much larger scale. 

At about the time, 1909, the high pressure, under 
which he had been working, began to tell upon his 
health, and he found it impossible to devote himself 
to the business with the same untiring energy which 
had characterized his activities for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It was his ambition to remain for a full thirty 
years the active head of the business he had built up 
to such a high degree of development, but this was not 
to be, and a gradual failing of his powers continued for 
four years, until finally, on November 17, 1913, he passed 
away, falling short of his ambition by one year, his 
connection with the business, covering a period of 
twenty-nine years. 

The founding and developing of a successful business 
was but a part of the life work of Mr. Rowse. He 
possessed an acute, inventive mind, and the ideas there- 
of were utilized for the good of his fellowmen. He 
invented, and in 1900 patented his first automatic 
machine for vending toilet paper, an invention he 
placed upon the market through the medium of the 
American Vending Machine Company, which he organ- 
ized, and of which he was president until his death. 
These vending machines were manufactured, and are 
still made in the Rowse Building, Pawtucket, the ma- 
chines being widely used, the company a very prosper- 
ous one. The American Vending Machine Company 
and the American Coin Lock Company, are now con- 
ducted under the same management. 

In his later years, when business cares grew heavy, 
and assistant managers were needed, Mr. Rowse called 
his sons into the business, all having been helpers from 
their early business days. They were a mighty factor in 
the success of the enterprise conducted, and during the 
last four years of the founder’s life, they bore the en- 
tire burden of management, then succeeded him as 
owners and managers. The business had been con- 
tinued along the lines laid down by George William 
Rowse, until 1915, when the Crystal Falls Creamery 
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of Montgomery, Vt., was merged with the other cream- 
eries into a new corporation, The Maple Hills Creamery 
Company, Incorporated. The Rowse brothers con- 
ducted the new company for one year, then sold their 
interest, and are no longer concerned in the manufac- 
turing of the goods they handle. The Vermont Cream- 
ery Company, however, was incorporated in May 25, 
1918, the officers cf which all are sons of George W. 
Rowse. The retail business is still continued, the 
source of supply since 1916 having been obtained from 
the consolidated creameries whose facilities for manu- 
facturing and shipping resulted in lower manufacturing 
cost. Mr. Rowse was a director of the American Coin 
Lock Company; was a charter member and an organ- 
izer of Pawtucket Chapter, New England Order of 
Protection; also of the local camp, Modern Woodmen 
of America; was a deacon of Pleasant View Baptist 
Church for thirty-five years; and in politics was an 
ardent Republican. 

George W. Rowse married, October 21, 1874, Mal- 
vina Deyo, born in Enosburg, Vt., March 7, 1859, 
daughter of Jeremiah and Mary (Riley) Deyo, her 
parents also of Vermont birth, the father of Montgom- 
ery, the mother of Troy, both of whom died when their 
daughter was very young. Mrs. Rowse survives her 
husband, and resides at her home, No. 456 Cottage 
street, Pawtucket. Mr. Rowse is at rest in Oak Grove 
Cemetery, Pawtucket. They were the parents of eight 
children: 

1. Lottie J.. who was born December 16, 1876, married 
Samuel S. Michaud, director of the Vermont Creamery 
Company, Incorporated, active in the accounting depart- 
ment, and a salesman of the company’s products. Mr. 
and Mrs. Michaud are the parents of a son, Leroy 
Rowse, formerly a bookkeeper in the employ of the 
American Coin Lock Company, and now (1919) a 
radio operator in the United States Navy. 

2. Herbert D. was born February 1, 1878, and at- 
tended the Pawtucket grade schools. He then became 
his father’s assistant, so continuing until the connection 
was dissolved by the father’s death. He then became 
manager of the creamery, and is now president and 
manager of the Vermont Creamery Company, Incor- 
porated, and a director of the American Vending Ma- 
chine Company. He is a member of Northcott Camp, 
No. 7629, Modern Woodmen of America, and in poli- 
tical faith is a Republican. He married Marian Haworth, 
daughter of William Henry and Mary (Sharrocks) 
Haworth, her father a prominent contractor of Paw- 
tucket, her mother deceased. Herbert D. and Marian 
Rowse are the parents of a son, Raymond, and a 
daughter, Ruth. 

3. George William was born September 14, 1880, 
and after completing grade schools, spent one year 
in high school prior to a short course in dairying at New 
Hampshire Agricultural College, at Durham. He then 
became manager of the plant of the Crystal Falls 
Creamery, at Montgomery, Vt. so continuing until 
1913, when he was elected secretary of the company. 
He remained in the dual capacity of secretary and man- 
ager until the union in 1915, which continued for one 
year, he being secretary of the merged interests. Soon 
afterward, disposing of his interest, he joined his 
brothers in the ownership and management of the 
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Vermont Creamery Company of which he is secretary. 
He is a member of Missisquoi Lodge, No. 9, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Richford, Vt. His political faith 
is Republican. George W. Rowse married Daisy 
B. Baker, daughter of H. A. and Clara (Bombard) 
Baker, of Montgomery, Vt. They are the parents of 
a son, Carl Baker, and a daughter, Evelyn Malvina. 
During the Spanish American War in May, 1808, 
George W. Rowse enlisted in the First Rhode Island 
Volunteer Infantry, and was discharged March 30, 1899. 
4. Frank J., was born July 20, 1882, and after courses 
in Pawtucket public schools completed a course in 
mechanical drawing in Pawtucket, R. I. He inherited 
his father’s inventive genius and became his assistant 
in the mechanical work which was carried on in the 
intervals of the business in which both were engaged. 
The son, Frank, patented several devices, which when 
added to the invention of the father’s vending machine, | 
greatly increased its practical value. Even before his 
father’s death he was manager of the American Vend- 
ing Machine Company, and its leading spirit and exec- 
utive, since merged with the American Coin Lock Com- 
pany, the machine and all its attachments being the 
property of and manufactured by the American Coin 
Lock Company, of which Frank Rowse was an organ- 
izer and is now president. In 1911, he patented a coin 
lock, which has met with popular approval, and is rap- 
idly supplanting all other locks opening through the 
insertion of a coin. Another of his patented inventions 
which is rapidly coming into favor, is a ticket vending 
machine. The peculiar conditions of the metal and 
labor market is retarding production of this new ma- 
chine, as it is of the Coin Lock, but the business in | 
spite of this handicap is proving a profitable one. Frank 
Rowse is also associated with his brothers in the busi- 
ness founded by their father, and is treasurer of the . 
Vermont Creamery Company. His societies are the 
Modern Woodmen of America, and the American 
Mechanics Association. He married, June 12, 1914, — 
Anna Capron, daughter of Everett and Harriet (Howes) 
Capron, of Dennis Port, Cape Cod, Mass. They are the — 
parents of a son, Franklin J., and a daughter, Bessie © 
Capron Rowse. 
5. Bessie May, born December 29, 1884, died March ~ 
3, 1910. She married Charles G. Domina, and left three 
daughters: Charlotte G.; Doris E.; and Vina M. | 
Domina. j 
6. Edward A., born December 18, 1887, died May 27, | 
1911. He was associated with his brothers in the Ver- | 
mont Creamery Company, as a salesman, and developed 
an unusual ability in that line. He married Margaret 
C. Inglis, and left a son, Edward A. Rowse, Jr. ih 
7. William H. was born February 28, 1889, and 
after completing his school years became interested with 
his brothers in the Vermont Creamery Company, as. 
salesman, and bookkeeper. He enlisted in the service of 
his country in October, 1917, and is now a member of | 
the Aviation Corps, of the United States Navy, and ig} 
rated as a first-class machinist. | 
8. Lester F., born March 28, 1895, obtained his edull 
cation in the public schools of Pawtucket, R. I., and 
became a salesman with the Vermont Creamery Com- 
pany. He served during 1917-18 as a machinist in the 
United States Navy. i 
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SPENCER-BURLINGAME-MILLER—The sur- 
name Spencer is of ancient English origin, having its 
source in the office of house-steward. The office of 
“la despencer,” or “la spencer,’ was among the highest 
in the King’s household and was proportionately great 
among the barons, consequently those who filled it, and 
subsequently adopted the name from the office, ranked 
among the foremost in the kingdom. Spencers figured 
prominently at an early date in English history, and the 
family has never relinquished the influence and prestige 
of early generations. The family in America also is one 
of great prominence. ‘The Spencers of New England 
comprise the progeny of four brothers of the name who 
were living here in 1648—Michael, Jared, Thomas and 
William Spencer, who were legatees of Sir Richard 
Spencer, of London, England, who in all probability 
was their uncle. Michael Spencer settled first in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and later in Lynn, and owned land on the 
Connecticut river. William Spencer settled in Cam- 
bridge, whence he went to Hartford, Conn. ‘Thomas 
and Jared also settled in Connecticut. 

Of John Spencer, the head of the Rhode Island 
family, and progenitor of the well known East Green- 
wich Spencers, John Osborne Austin, genealogist, says: 


He may have been the son of Michael Spencer, who 
was of Cambridge, Mass., 1634, and later of Lynn, and 
may also have been identical with that John Spencer 
who was made heir of his uncle John Spencer. (The 
latter made his will in 1637 at Newbury, returned to 
le aetey and his will was proved at Salem, Mass, 


The descendants of John Spencer have played a 
prominent part in the life and affairs of East Green- 
wich, R. I., since the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the family to-day ranks among the foremost 
of Warwick families. The line herein under consider- 
ation is that of the late Thomas Lyon Spencer, a leader 
in business and public life in Kast Greenwich in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century. 

(1) John Spencer, founder of the family, was first of 
Newport, and later of East Greenwich. He is of record 
as early as the year 1661, and in 1668 became a free- 
man. In 1677 he was one of the first purchasers of the 
lands comprising East Greenwich, and in the same 
year held the office of town clerk, filling it until 1683. 
In 1678 he was chosen conservator of the peace, and 
in 1680 was elected deputy to the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly. He was a prominent figure in the public 
life of the town until his death. His sons were all 
active in public affairs, all at one time or another rep- 
resenting the community in the colonial assembly. John 
‘Spencer married Susanna , and they were the 
parents of nine children.. Two sons, William and Rob- 
ert, removed to North Kingston; the others remained 
in East Greenwich. 

(11) John (2) Spencer, son of John (1) and Susanna 
Spencer, was born April 20, 1666, and was a lifelong 
‘resident of East Greenwich, R. I., where he died in 
1743. He was a cordwainer by occupation, and figured 
prominently in official life in the town for several 
decades. In 1660-1700-04-05-09-14-24-26-29, he held the 
office of deputy to the General Assembly. From 1712 
‘to 1719 he was speaker of the House of Deputies. His 
will, dated July 2, 1733, and proved December 31, 1743, 
names his sons, John and William, executors. John 
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Spencer married, about 1692, Audry Greene, who was 
born December 27, 1667, and died April 17, 1733, daugh- 
ter of John and Ann (Almy) Greene. 

(III) William Spencer, son of John (2) and Audrey 
(Greene) Spencer, was born in East Greenwich, R. L., 
May 15, 1695. He was a lifelong resident in the town, 
a prosperous farmer and well-known citizen. Under 
his father’s will he inherited a farm in East Green- 
wich, which was his home. On May 10, 1716, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Rice, daughter of John and Elnathan 
(Whipple) Rice, of Warwick. They were the parents 
of two children. 

(IV) Richard Spencer, son of William and Eliza- 
beth (Rice) Spencer, was born in East Greenwich, 
R. I., March 16, 1718, and resided there until his death. 
He married Hannah , and they were the parents 
of one son, John, mentioned below. 

(V) John (3) Spencer, son of Richard and Hannah 
Spencer, was born October 7, 1737, in East Green- 
wich. He married on Christmas Day, 1760, Experi- 
ence Lyon, daughter of John Lyon, of Coventry. 

(VI) Captain Simmons Spencer, son of John (3) and 
Experience (Lyon) Spencer, was born in East Green- 
wich, R. I., June .23, 1766. He was a captain of a 
merchant vessel plying between East Greenwich and 
southern ports, and was well known in East Green- 
wich in his day. He married, November 11, 1792, 
Elder Lippitt officiating, Ruth Miller, daughter of 
Nathan and Robey (Salisbury) Miller, of Warwick. 
(See Miller VI). Their children were: John, born 
July 11, 1795; Richard, Feb. 11., 1798; Almy, 1800; 
Nathan, 1802; Thomas Lyon, mentioned below. 

(VII) Thomas Lyon Spencer, son of Captain Sim- 
mons and Ruth (Miller) Spencer, was born in East 
Greenwich, R. I., June 25, 1809. He was educated in 
the schools of the town, and in early manhood, after a 
short apprenticeship, began the manufacture of boots 
and shoes in East Greenwich. He was successful 
from the very outset in this enterprise, and engaged 
in wholesale and retail manufacturing, conducting a 
large and lucrative trade until 1890, when he retired 
from active business life. Mr. Spencer was widely 
known in manufacturing and business circles in East 
Greenwich and in Providence, and eminently respected 
for the unimpeachable integrity of all his dealings. 
He was one of the foremost citizens of East Green- 
wich, always a leader in movements which had for 
their end the advancement of civic conditions. He 
was long a prominent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and for several years was one of 
its trustees; he served also in the office of steward. 
For many years Mr. Spencer was a member of the 
Town Council, but he refused to accept nomination 
to higher offices. A Republican in political affilia- 
tion, he was nevertheless influenced only by his regard 
for justice and the greater good of the community in 
casting his vote. He was a keen student of national 
and local issues, and thoroughly abreast of the times. 
Of magnetic personality, kindly and courteous, he was 
well beloved and his death was sincerely mourned in 
East Greenwich. 

Mr. Spencer married, May 7, 1835, Sarah Hart 
Bateman, daughter of Benjamin and Alice (Pierce) 
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Bateman, and granddaughter of Hector Bateman, 
founder of the family in New England, who settled 
in Coventry, R. I. Richard M. Bayles, in his “History 
of Newport County,” published in 1888, states that 
Hector Bateman was the son of Lord William Henry 
Bateman, of Castle Hill, Herefordshire, England. 
Alice (Pierce) Bateman, mother of Mrs. Spencer, was 
the daughter of John Pierce, who deeded the land 
on which is located the court house in East Green- 
wich, the transfer being made at the time when there 
was a bill introduced to annex the county of Kent to 
the county of Providence. Sarah Hart (Bateman) 
Spencer died on March 12, 1871. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer were the parents of the following children: 
Ruth Miller, mentioned below; Thomas L,. S., born Jan. 
13, 1850, died March 8, 1871.. Thomas Lyon Spencer 
died at his home in East Greenwich, R. I., Aug. 17, 
1895, and is buried with his wife in the East Green- 
wich Cemetery. 

(VIII) Ruth Miller Spencer, daughter of Thomas 
Lyon and Sarah Hart (Bateman) Spencer, was born 
in East Greenwich, R. I., March 23, 1838. She was 
given excellent educational advantages, and in 1860 
was graduated from the East Greenwich Academy, 
then called the Providence Conference Seminary. She 
subsequently taught school for several years in the 
grammar department of the East Greenwich schools. 
On June 22, 1886, she married Stephen Burlingame, 
who was born in the town of Coventry, R. l., in 1819, 
son of Stephen and Celia (Fisk) Burlingame, and 
descendant of several notable Rhode Island families. 

Stephen Burlingame was educated in Coventry and 
spent the early years of life on his father’s farm in 
that town. On reaching manhood he managed a farm 
in Coventry for a period of years, but in the fifties 
he exchanged his property there for land in East 
Greenwich, whither he removed. With the exception 
of a few years spent in Randolph, N. Y., he was iden- 
tified with East Greenwich and with public and busi- 
ness life in the town until his death. He became a 
prominent figure in politics at an early date, and was 
a member of the Town Council for several terms. 
During the administration of Governor Burnside he 
was chosen to represent East Greenwich in the Legis- 
lature, and during his term of office served the interests 
of his constituents most ably. He was eminently 
respected in official circles for his earnestness and 
unswerving honesty of purpose. Mr. Burlingame was 
a member of the Christian church of Coventry and a 
generous donor to all its efforts. His death, on No- 
vember 15, 1890, was deeply mourned. Mrs. Burlin- 
game, who survives her husband, since his death has 
lived a quiet life, devoting a great portion of her 
time to religious and philanthropic efforts. She is a 
member of the Nathanael Greene Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. Mrs. Burlingame has for many 
years been active in temperance movements, and since 
1898 has been president of the East Greenwich Society 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, She 
is active in Red Cross work. 
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(The Miller Line). 


The surname Miller is in many instances identical 
with Millerd and Millard in origin, families who in the 
beginning derived the name from the official “mill- 
ward,” in subsequent generations lapsing into the 
shorter form of the name, Miller, which was derived 
from the occupative source. In American Colonial 
records of early date the several forms of the name are 
used interchangeably, with the result that families whose 
progenitors spelled the name Millerd and Millard 
to-day use the form Miller. The name itself is of very 
ancient English origin, Millerd and Millard, signify- 
ing literally the mill-ward, or one who kept the mill, 
and Miller, the one who ground corn. Entries are 
found in the records of every county in England. All 
of the American Colonies had emigrants of the name. 
The family herein under consideration has been promi- 
nent in the life and affairs of Massachusetts for two 
hundred and fifty years. The first of the name in 
New England was Thomas Millerd, a husbandman and 
planter of Boston, who became a proprietor of the © 
town as early as 1639. He sold land in Boston, May 
2, 1668. Administration on his estate was granted in 
Boston, February 4, 1669-70, to John Miller (Millerd) 
of Rehoboth, and the court testimony reveals the fact 
that he was without kindred in this country except 
his cousin, John Millerd, whom he wished to be his 
heir. 

(1) John Millerd or Miller, immigrant ancestor and 
founder of the family in America, was a proprietor of 
the town of Rehoboth, Mass., in the year 1643, and was — 
a town officer in 1648. He was cousin and heir of | 
Thomas Millerd, of Boston, above mentioned. (Cou- 
sin in the usage of the day meant nephew). Among 
the children of John Millerd was Robert, mentioned © 
below. 

(II) Robert Millerd, son of John Millerd, was born 
about 1640. He was a tanner by occupation, and 
resided in Rehoboth, Mass. He served as a soldier 
in King Philip’s War, taking part in the Falls fight 
under Captain William Turner. Robert Millerd mar- 
ried, in Rehoboth, October 24, 1662, Elizabeth Sabin, 
who died after March 11, 
ents of ten children, among whom was Nathaniel, 
mentioned below. 

(III) Nathaniel Millerd, son of Robert and Eliza- | 
beth (Sabin) Millerd, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., — 
March 31, 1672, and died there March 16, 1740-41, 
after a life-long residence in the town. He married 
(first) in Rehoboth, March 30, 1694, Susanna Glad-— 
ding, who died in Rehoboth, in 1727. He married 
(second) Rebecca Thayer, on May 30, 1728. Nathan- 
iel Millerd was the owner of three hundred acres of 
land in Ashford, Conn., which he disposed of by will 
to four daughters. He died in March, 1740-41, _ 
his will was proved April 21, 1741. 

(IV) Nathaniel (2) Millerd, son of Nathaniel fe) 
and Susanna (Gladding) Millerd, was born in Reho- | 
both, Mass., October 7, 1696, and resided there in 
the early part of his life. On September 30, 1748, he 
purchased of Elisha Arnold and his wife Patience of 


1698. They were the par- j 
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Warwick, R. I., a dwelling house and land in that 
part of Warwick called Cowesset. He subsequently 
made several purchases of land in Warwick, and at 
the time of his death was the owner of a considerable 
landed estate. He rose to a place of considerable 
prominence in the affairs of early. Warwick, and was 
active also in military life. He was ensign of the 
Second Company, Kent County Regiment, in August, 
1759. Nathaniel Millerd married (first) in New- 
bury, Mass., May 29, 1716, Ruth Chase, of New- 
bury, daughter of Thomas and Rebecca (Follansbee) 
Chase, who was born there, February 28, 1690-91, and 
died after May 25, 1724. He married (second) in 
Warwick, July 1,.1758, as recorded, but doubtless the 
year is wrong, Barbara (Martin) Bowen, daughter of 

John and Mercy Martin, and widow of Obadiah 
Bowen, of Rehoboth. He died at Cowesset, in War- 
wick, R. L., in 1761. His will, dated March 6, 1759, 
names his wife Barbara sole executor. The inventory 
of the estate amounted to £3216-6-0. 

_ (V) Nathan Miller, son of Nathaniel (2) and Ruth 
(Chase) Miller, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., August 
I, 1727, and died in Warwick, R. I., October 18, 1815, 
in his eighty-ninth year. Under his father’s will he 
inherited the latter’s house and lands in Providence, 
R.-L., but his residence was in Warwick, where he was 
most probably a farmer. His gravestone in the Bap- 
tist Hill Cemetery in East Greenwich, R. I., calls him 
Captain Nathan Miller. Nathan Miller was married, 
“in Swansea, Mass., February 3, 1750-51, by Elder Job 
Mason, to Robey Salisbury, of Swansea, where she 
was born July 17, 1732, daughter of Ephraim and Rosa- 
mond Salisbury. She died in Warwick, R. I., July 11, 
1826, and was buried beside her husband, the stone 
reading “Robey Miller, widow Capt. Nathan Miller, 
who died July 11, 1826, in her 94th year.” Nathan 
Miller’s will, dated June 8, 1815, was proved October 
28th following. He served with the Rhode Island 
troops in the American Revolution, with the rank of 
captain in Colonel John Waterman’s regiment. At 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, filed as Military 
Paper No. 25, is an original pay abstract of Captain 
Squire Millard’s company, in Colonel Waterman’s reg- 
iment, covering the period from December 4, 1776, to 
January 9, 1777. Nathan Miller is among those named 
in the paper. Mention of his name is also found in 
“Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in the War of the 
Revolution.” 

(VI) Ruth Miller, daughter of Nathan and Robey 
(Salisbury) Miller (or Millerd), was born in Reho- 


both or Scituate, in the year 1766, and died July 21, - 


1860, in her ninety-fourth year. She was married in 
East Greenwich, R. I., on November 11, 1792, by 
Elder Abraham Lippitt, to Captain Simmons Spencer, 
of East Greenwich. (See Spencer VI). 


DAVID FAULKNER SHERWOOD—The har- 
vesting and distribution of a supply of pure ice for 
home consumption was the business which first 
engaged Mr. Sherwood’s attention when he first came 
to the city of Providence, R. I., and the building up of 
a reputation and a market for the product of the 
Crystal Ice Company occupied his entire time for 
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many years. At the time of his coming to Provi- 
dence, the quality of the ice furnished was but little 
considered, and a great deal of even the domestic sup- 
ply ranked low from a sanitary and medical point of 
view. From 1881 when he came, until 1901 when he 
retired from the business, he was intimately connected 
with the ice business of the city, and for eleven years 
of that period, 1890-1901, he was president of the 
Crystal Ice Company. From the year 1901, when the 
Crystal Ice Company lost its identity in the Provi- 
dence Ice Company, until the present, Mr. Sherwood 
has been actively engaged along commercial lines of 
importance, and is extensively engaged in investment 
enterprises of varied nature. 

A life of activity has been his from youth, but in 
its busiest periods the softer, finer side of life has 
not been neglected, and in fraternity, church, and 
social life, Mr. Sherwood has ever taken a deep and 
abiding interest. He has added to his practical attain- 
ment, the education derived from travel at home and 
abroad, his travels including a European tour in 1904, 
and a trip through the Panama Canal zone in 1906. 
He is of the type that can claim the upbuilding of 
his own fortunes, and in his citizenship has given to 
the land of his adoption, loyal and patriotic service 
in whatever duty he has been called upon to fill. 

David Faulkner Sherwood is a son of George Solo- 
mon Elias Sherwood, a descendant of Thomas Sher- 
wood, the founder of the American branch of this 
ancient English family which traces to the time of 
William the Conqueror, an ancestor who came to 
England with that monarch. Thomas Sherwood, the 
American ancestor, came from Ipswich, England, in 
1634, settled at Fairfield, Conn., and in 1655, died. 
He brought with him from England, his wife, Alice, 
he being at the time, forty-eight years of age, she 
aged forty-seven years, together with children: Ann, 
aged fourteen years; Rose, eleven years; Thomas, 
ten years; and Rebecca, nine years. The Sherwoods 
have been famed in each generation for eminence in 
the professions and in business, and the name is 
renowned in war in both branches of the service, 
army and navy. This branch of the family settled in 
New. Brunswick, Canada. George Solomon Elias 
and Jane (Faulkner) Sherwood were the parents of 
twelve children, one of whom, David F. Sherwood, 
of Providence, R. I., is the principal subject con- 
sidered in this review. 

David Faulkner Sherwood was born at Hammond, 
Kings county, New Brunswick, Canada, February 26, 
1855. He was educated in the public schools of his 
native town, and there remained until 1881 when he 
came to Rhode Island locating at Providence, which 
city has ever since been his home and the scene of 
his business activity. His first employment in Provi- 
dence was. with the Posnegansett Ice Company, of 
which he became manager three years later, so con- 
tinuing six years, 1884-1890, the company retiring from 
business in the latter year. During that same year, 
1890, Mr. Sherwood began business for himself under 
the firm style and title, The Crystal Ice Company. In 
1900 the business was incorporated under the same 
name, with David F. Sherwood, president; George B. 
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Sherwood, vice-president; and Frank P. Comstock, 
secretary-treasurer. The business of the company 
was founded upon the slogan “Purity,” and grew to 
large proportions, the output in I901 aggregating 
145,000 tons. In that year the Crystal Ice Company 
and several others merged their interests under the 
corporate title, the Providence Ice Company. After 
twenty years continuous connection with the business 
Mr. Sherwood withdrew from official connection, hav- 
ing won high reputation as executive and manager. 

In 1898 he purchased the business and plant of the 
Park Coal Company, and for six years he was closely 
identified with the retail coal business. After retiring 
from active connection with the ice company he gave 
his entire attention to this coal property. ‘The dock 
and pockets of the company were on the banks of the 
Seekonk river, and to these he added by purchase 
four acres fronting on Allens avenue and the railroad 
extending to the harbor line. This gave him a pier 
length of 600 feet at a depth of 20 feet of water at 
mean tide at the head of the pier. This gave unusually 
fine facilities for docking and unloading coal freight- 
ers, and made the plant a valuable one. He operated 
this plant very successfully until September 1, 1904, 
when it passed by purchase under the control of John 
R. White & Sons. 

The ice business has always been a favorite field 
of operation with Mr. Sherwood, and he has always 
retained an interest in the Providence Ice Company 
which was formed in 1901, through a union of several 
companies, including Mr. Sherwood’s own business, 
the Crystal Ice Company. He is yet a director of 
the Providence Ice Company, and since October, 1912, 
has been president of the Sherwood Ice Company. He 
has operated largely in real estate for several years, 
his interests being with the Sherwood Realty Com- 
pany of which he is president. He is also president 
of the Blackstone Hall Company (real estate), is 
interested in shipping, and has other interests of little 
less importance. He is a man of sterling character, 
strong in his business integrity, upright in life, and 
loyal in his friendships. 

In politics Mr. Sherwood is a Republican, keenly 
alive to his responsibilities as a citizen, and taking an 
active part in public affairs. He was a member of 
the State Legislature during the years 1909-1910, and 
until 1915 was a member of the Providence Common 
Council, representing the Seventh Ward for six years. 
He is a past grand dictator of the Knights of Honor; 
past grand warden of the New England Order of 
Protection in Rhode Island, and was supreme warden 
of that body from May, 1911, to May, 1913; and past 
noble grand of Westminster Lodge, No. 27,. Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. In Free Masonry he 
holds all degrees of the York Rite, belonging to 
Nestell Lodge, No. 37, Free and Accepted Masons; 
Providence Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons; 
Providence Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters; 
Calvary Commandery, No. 13, Knights Templar; Pal- 
estine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. He is highly regarded by his brethren 
of the order, and in his own life exemplifies the best 
tenets of the institution. 
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Mr. Sherwood married at Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, October 5, 1884, Mary Louisa Scribner, | 
daughter of Thaddeus and Harriet Scribner, of Monc- | 
ton. Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood are the parents of: 1. 
Dora Evelyn Sherwood, born at Pawtuxet, R. I., Feb. 
13, 1886, married Harry Dewing Leonard. 2. Her- 
bert Montague Sherwood, born at Providence, March | 
26, 1887, a graduate of Classical High School, Brown 
University, A. B., 1908, Harvard Law School, LL. B., | 
Ig11, and became employed by the well-known law 
firm, Gardner, Pirce & ‘Thornley, of Providence | 
He is also secretary and director of Blackstone Hall | 
Company. In politics he is a Republican, and during | 
the years I915-1916, represented the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict in the Rhode Island House of Representatives. — 
When the United States declared war against Ger-— 
many in 1917, he enlisted in the United States service, | 
and became captain of Battery B, 303d Field Artil- ' 
lery, which organization was one of the famous bat- 
teries. He is unmarried. 3. The youngest child, | 
Hope Irene Sherwood, was born July 3, 1804, and 
married Harold Thomas, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


JAMES AND WILLIAM P. DEMPSEY—The 
industrial history of New England during the latter ' 
half of the past century might be written in a series 
of biographies of the men who were the guiding spirits 
of the enterprises launched and carried to success and 
world-wide importance during that period. Their 
achievements, their successes, their failures, their 
vicissitudes, form a record of the industrial world of 
their times. The spectacular rises to prominence, and — 
the equally spectacular failures of that period invest 
its history with an interest which attaches to that of | 
no other period, and the biographies of the men who © 
were prime factors in the development of the great 
manufacturers of the time throb with life and inter- | 
est. In the department of bleaching and dyeing no | 
name for more than a half century has stood out more — 
forcefully or prominently than that of Dempsey. In 
the achievements of the late James Dempsey, and his + 
son, and successor, William P. Dempsey, the name 
has been idelibly written in the history of manufac- i 
turing in New England. James Dempsey, in the capac- 
ity of organizer and efficiency expert in the days 4 
before such officials were known by the latter term, | 
was the guiding genius in the foundation of many of | 
the notable bleacheries and dye works of New Eng- | 
land. During the latter years of his career he was 
assisted by his son, William P. Dempsey, who suc- | 
ceeded him. . 

James Dempsey was born in Rathbran, County | 
Wicklow, Ireland, July 30, 1819, the son of Christo-. 
pher Dempsey, an Irish farmer, and one of six chil- 
dren. Christopher Dempsey died in Ireland at an 
advanced age, but five of his children, including James ° 
Dempsey, came to America. James Dempsey spent — 
his childhood, as did every farmer’s son of the time, | 
aiding in the work of the farm during the summer | 
months and attending school during the winter. On 
reaching the age of fourteen years he was bound out | 
for three years as an apprentice to a mercantile frm _ 
of Dublin, which engaged in the grain and provision 
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business. On completing his apprenticeship he was 
offered a position with the same firm at a much 
advanced salary, and shortly afterward on demonstrat- 
ing his ability and aptness for the position was offered 
the management of one section of the largest grain 
and provision house in Dublin. In this position he 
gained much valuable experience, and after a year and 
a half received an even more flattering offer from a 
rival wholesale grain and flour house. He terminated 
his connection with this firm to enter business inde- 
pendently, and established himself in a small store in 
the village of St. Doulix, six miles from Dublin, where 
he was highly successful from the outset. Owing to a 
flaw in his lease he was obliged to abandon this place, 
and he returned to Dublin where he hired part of a 
brick building on Mabbet street, and opened a general 
provision store. Wary of mistakes, he had this time 
employed a lawyer to handle the legal formalities, 
had paid his rent in advance, and had stocked up to 
the limit of his capital and beyond. English laws 
ence again proved his nemesis. Two officers sud- 
denly appeared, attached everything he had and 
closed the store, on a claim of which Mr. Dempsey 
was entirely ignorant. The premises, which were part 
of an entailed estate, had been sublet and re-sublet, 
and arrears of rent had accumulated. According to 
the English law the inheritor of such an estate had 
the right to seize on all buildings and personal prop- 
erty found on his land to satisfy his claims for rents 
or arrears of rent due the lord of the manor. Mr. 
Dempsey’s Dublin friends came to his rescue and the 
matter was settled by compromise, so that he con- 
tinued business with fair prospects, but the experi- 
ence had embittered him against English laws in Ire- 
land, and he determined to leave the country. He 
perfected a lease at a premium, sold out, and with his 
wife—whom he had married on his return to Dublin 
three months before—and with his brother Patrick, 
he sailed for America, In June, 1841, he landed in 
New York, and went immediately to Fall River, Mass., 
where he secured employment in the Globe Print 
Works, working in various departments of the large 
plant. Studying conditions he came rapidly to the 
conclusion that for an expert in bleaching and dyeing 
the printing industries of New England offered a wide 
field of particular promise. Thenceforward he 
devoted all his available time to the study of this 
work, abandoning his ambitions in a mercantile line. 
His career for a considerable period was, decidedly 
checkered. In 1843, with the shutting down for the 
dull season of the Globe Works, he was left without 
employment, and buying an ax he set out in company 
with an old negro, chopping wood, by a strange coin- 
‘cidence, on the site where thirty-six years later he 
helped Mr. Borden lay out the Fall River Bleachery, 
of which he was himself a stockholder. He later went 
to Providence, where he worked for a time in the 
engraving shop of the Old Cove Print Works. When 
this was wiped out by fire, he entered the employ of 
the Cranston Stone Ledge Company, for which firm 
he worked in the multiple capacity of team driver, 
bookkeeper, etc., until the Globe Works opened and 
he returned to his chosen employment. Hard times 


again, in 1844, compelled their closing, however. 
Even at this early date it is evident that Mr. Demp- 
sey had gained a reputation for ability in the bleach- 
ing and dyeing industries. In the fall of 1844 he went 
to Lonsdale, R. I., where he was engaged as second 
hand to the late Thomas Higgins in establishing a new 
bieachery at that place. On the retirement of the 
latter, who was one of the foremost men in the busi- 
ness at the time, Mr. Dempsey was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, and at once resumed his responsibilities. 
It was at this time that he first came into contact 
with the late George Kilburn, a man of great force 
of personality and mind, a rigid disciplinarian and 
most exacting, but one always faithful to his own 
duties and to his word. Mr. Dempsey later attributed 
much of his success to his friendship with Mr. Kil- 
burn, a friendship terminated only by the latter’s 
death. Mr. Dempsey remained one of the leading men 
of the Lonsdale Works for twenty-two years, at the 
end of which time he accepted an offer to go to Mill- 
ville, N. J., to look over and put in working order 
the Manantico Bleachery, property owned by Messrs. 
Wood and Garritt, which had proved a failure. On 
the termination of his year’s contract he was urged 
to remain, and at the end of two years left the business 
in a prosperous and healthy condition. 

On returning to Rhode Island it was his intention 
to retire from active business life. He was not, 
however, allowed to do so, but from that time forward 
served in the capacity of a consulting expert and 
organizer. Shortly after returning to his home in 
Lonsdale, he was invited to accompany Mr. John Kil- 
burn and his father to Boston to consult with the 
owners of the Danvers Bleachery, Josiah Bardwell and 
T. W. Walker. The Danvers Bleachery, object of 
the consultation, was in a greatly run down condi- 
tion, but Mr. Dempsey agreed to put it in order if 
allowed an outlay of $75,000. This was put at his dis- 
posal and he began work, but finding the task one of 
colossal size he sent for his son, George A. Dempsey, 
who had succeeded him in the Lonsdale Works, and 
with his assistance put the plant once more on its 
feet and started it again on a prosperous career. 

On completing his labors here, Mr. Dempsey went 
to Lewiston, Me., and of his work here we have his 
Own account: 


The late A. D. Lockwood and Mr. Whittle had fixed 
up the Lewiston Bleachery and started it, but business 
did not go satisfactorily. I was asked to meet the late 
W. B. Wood, who made what seemed to me an extrav- 
agant offer to take charge of the concern. Mr. Bates, 
Mr. Nichols, and N. W. Farwell indorsed his offer and 
I agreed and commenced business as agent. The 
eapacity of the bleachery was then not more than 
five tons of bleaching, without any facility for dyeing 
or finishing colored work that I could use. I have 
increased it every year, and after paying dividends 
have used surplus profits in building and increasing 
our capacity. To-day the works are in first-class con- 
dition and equal to any in the county, with a capacity 
of thirty tons a day to advantage, and with good 
prospects of future success. I am happy to be able to 
say that I have been treated by every board of direc- 
tors with great confidence, even to marked kindness 
and consideration, and my relations with our board 
are entirely pleasant. 

Now, as to my relations with my fellow-citizens in 
Lewiston and Auburn, I am pleased to say they have 
always been most friendly, courteous and compliment- 
ary. Although I have tried to be a business man only 
I have been one year in the board of aldermen, and 
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was chosen chairman of a joint committee to build 
the Cedar street bridge, and I have reason to believe 
our fellow-citizens were satisfied with the work of 
their committee. i 

At the inception of the Lewiston City Water Works 
the city government elected me_as a member of the 
board of water commissioners. I was reélected twice 
to the same board and with my fellow members I 
believe I can fully say that we all tried to do our duty 
for the best interests of the city. I have also been one 
of the associates that procured the charter for the 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, have been a director 
for fourteen years, most of the time chosen vice- 
president, and I am happy to say the institution has 
proved a success. Owing to a pressure of business at 
the bleachery, I resigned from the two latter posi- 
tions. Now, owing to my advanced years, I feel it a 
duty to myself to resign my position as treasurer and 
general manager of the Lewiston Bleachery, and am 
soon to remove to Pawtucket, R. I. I have come to 
this conclusion with much feeling of regret, but I am 
satisfied it is the proper thing for me to do. 


Mr. Dempsey resigned from his position as agent, 
general manager and treasurer of the Lewiston 
Bleachery in 1892, after twenty-one years’ service in 
the office. Before he left the city a complimentary 
banquet was tendered him, which was attended by 
many of the business men of the city. 

Parallel with his work in Lewiston for many years 
ran his interests in Rhode Island. In 1880 he pur- 
chased property in North Providence, and there 
established a bleachery and dye works, in charge of 
which he placed his son, John J. Dempsey. Two 
years later this plant was destroyed by fire, but he 
immediately began the erection of an extensive plant 
in Pawtucket, where he entered upon the bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing of all kinds of cotton piece goods. 
This plant, which was opened in March, 1884, stands 
on the west bank of the Blackstone river, fronting on 
North Main street, between Smith and Jackson 
streets. The business proved highly successful from 
the very beginning. In 1883 the business was incor- 
porated under the name of the Dempsey Bleachery 
and Dye Works, with the following officers: James 
Dempsey, president; John J. Dempsey, treasurer; 
and William P. Dempsey, agent. Since the size of 
the problem which he was handling at Lewiston 
demanded all of his time, Mr. Dempsey left the man- 
agement of his Rhode Island interests almost entirely 
in the hands of his sons. After his death John J. 
Dempsey became president of the corporation, and 
William P. Dempsey, agent. On the death of his 
brother in 1898, William P. Dempsey became the 
head of the plant, which is jointly owned by himself 
and his sister. The Dempsey Bleachery and Dye 
Works is one of the finest plants in the city of Paw- 
tucket. The buildings are of brick and are equipped 
with the most modern machinery, and safeguarded 
with every contrivance for the protection of the lives 
and health of employees. A man of most engaging 
personality, true to his friendships, honest, and impec- 
cable in all the relations of life, Mr. Dempsey was 
highly respected and honored in both Lewiston and 
Pawtucket. He was of a reserved nature, and avoided 
ae a in all things, finding happiness in the essen- 
tials. 

Mr. Dempsey married, in Ireland, in 1841, Bridget 
McDermott, a woman of culture and refinement, who 
was truly a helpmate and a most lovable mother. She 
died in Lewiston, Me., in 1876. Their children were: 
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1. Michael C., who was engaged in the grocery busi-/ 
ness in Pawtucket, died unmarried. 2. John J.,; wh 
succeeded his father as president of the Dempsey 
Bleachery and Dye Works, died unmarried in Paw- 
tucket, in Oct., 1898. 3. George A., died in Lewiston, 
Me., in 1879, unmarried. 4. Mary J., who died Aug.. 
30, 1909. 5. James A., died in Lewiston, Me., in 1874, 
aged nineteen. 6. William P., mentioned below. 
After his retirement from business in 1892, Mr. Demp-: 
sey and his son built the handsome residence on Park: 
place, Pawtucket, which was his home until his death, 
and where his son, William P. Dempsey, now resides. 

Even after his retirement from business life, he did! 
not remain wholly outside the field of business affairs,, 
but was connected with various institutions. He was. 
a director of the Pacific National Bank, a member of! 
the Pawtucket Business Men’s Association, and a) 
director of the Lewiston Machine Company and the 
Hill Mills, of Lewiston. His political affiliation was 
with the Democratic party, but he took no active part 
in public life, other than to hold the offices hercial 
before mentioned. His death occurred in Somers- 
worth, N. H., October 1, 1894, and came as a blow’ 
to numerous friends, and to the industry in which he 
had been so prominent a figure for more than forty. 
years. 

A whole-souled, earnest man, of dynamic energy. 
and tireless industry, he gave the best that was in 
him to every project to which he turned his hand. 
His success was essentially the result of hard toil, 
indomitable will power and an unconquerable belief 
in his own ability. The early portion of his life 
was filled with reverses, disheartening and harsh, yet 
he rose from under each defeat with the same un- 
quenchable ambition and confidence. Starting life 
with very few advantages, he finished it a man of 
wealth, of culture and refinement, honored, loved and. 
respected by.a host of friends and associates. | 

William P. Dempsey, youngest son of James and 
Bridget (McDermott) Dempsey, was born in the town 
of Cumberland, R. I., May 9, 1855. He received his 
education in the public schools of Lonsdale and Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and Lewiston, Me., removing to the 
latter place with his parents in 1868, and attending 
the schools there until he reached his nineteenth year. 
He then entered the Lewiston Bleachery under his 
father, where he made an exhaustive study of the 
business, and gained a most valuable practical experi- 
ence. When in March, 1884, the late James Dempsey 
established a bleachery and dye works in Pawtucket, 
he placed his son, William P. Dempsey, in charge of 
the works as agent and general manager, and John 
J. Dempsey as treasurer. Mr. Dempsey filled this 
post competently and well until the death of first his 
father, and shortly afterward that of his brother, at 
which time, in 1894, he succeeded to the offices of 
president and treasurer, Mr. Dempsey has been a 
prominent figure in the business and financial circles. 
of Pawtucket for many years. He is connected in 
executive capacities with many large industrial enter- 
prises in Pawtucket and throughout New England. 
He is a director of the Pawtucket branch of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company, of the Pawtucket Mutual 
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Fire Insurance Company, and of the Royal Weaving 
Company. He is also a member of the board of 
trustees of the Pawtucket Institution for Savings, and 
a director of the Hill Manufacturing Company, of 
Lewiston, Me. In January, 1906, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Pawtucket Business Mens’ Association, 
to succeed Lyman B. Goff. He is highly respected 
in the city. He is a member of the Democratic party, 
but remains strictly outside public life. He is a mem- 
ber of Tokalon Club, Providence; Catholic Club, 
Providence; Catholic Club of New York City; Paw- 
tucket Business Men’s Association. 


GEORGE RAY FISKE—Although at the age of 
eleven he went on a Rhode Island farm, Mr. Fiske, 
when nineteen, abandoned agriculture, and for sev- 
eral years was otherwise engaged. But early train- 
ing asserted itself, and in 1895 he returned to the soil 
and has since operated his one hundred acre farm very 
successfully, confining himself principally to dairy 
farming. 
' George R. Fiske is a son of Albert Dana and Rox- 
anna Spencer (Johnson) Fiske, and a grandson of 
Isaac and Nabby (Henry) Fiske, a descendant of 
an ancient Rhode Island family, who acquired land 
in Coventry, and were substantial agriculturists in 
every generation. Isaac Fiske had two sons, Albert 
D., a well-to-do-farmer of Coventry, and John, a sol- 
dier of the Union, serving with Battery B, recruited 
in Providence. He was wounded at the battle of 
Malvern Hill, taken prisoner, and confined in Libby 
Prison, Richmond, Va., and in the stockade at Ander- 
sonville, Ga., being exchanged from the latter after 
great suffering. After his release from the hospital 
e returned to Rhode Island, and located in Anthony, 
badly crippled. Albert Dana Fiske married Roxanna 
pencer Johnson, they the parents of two sons: 
George Ray and Charles A. Fiske, the last named 
aking his home with his brother at Summit. Albert 
ana Fiske died October 23, 1895, aged sixty-two, 
nd Mrs. Fiske died December 3, 1888. 

George Ray Fiske was born in Washington, R. L., 
October 27, 1866, and there was educated in the public 
schools. He remained at home his father’s assistant 
ntil 1885, then entered railroad employ, so continuing 
or eight years, being a section foreman at the time 
of his leaving the company. He then returned to the 
arm, and in 1895 purchased a farm of one hundred 
cres at Summit, R. I., since devoting himself to its 
peration as a dairy farm. He has a valuable prop- 
rty, well-managed, and is one of the substantial men of 
is town. 

Always a Republican in politics, Mr. Fiske has given 
uch of his time to the public service. In June, 
1896, he was elected a member of the Town Coun- 
sil, serving until t901. In 1897 he was elected State 
enator from West Greenwich, and through succes- 
ive reélections served four terms, one, the last session, 
n the Old State House, and one, the first session, held 
n the New State Capitol. In the Senate he served on 
-he committee on State property, and was one of the 
orking, valued members of that body. In June, 1907, 
e was elected town clerk, an office he still holds, and 
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in 1914 he was elected to the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives, and is still holding that office through 
reélections. He is a member of the committee on 
labor legislation; in 1917, was appointed to fill a 
vacancy upon the town school committee of West 
Greenwich. He is a member and a past master of 
Ionic Lodge, No. 28, Free and Accepted Masons, of 
Greene, and interested in other organizations of the 
town, political, business and religious. 

Senator Fiske married, May 17, 1801, Mary Ann 
Eliza Johnson, daughter of Alfred Smith and Hannah 
Greene (Howland) Johnson, her mother a descendant 
of Warwick Greene, and of John Howland, “the pil- 
grim;” Alfred Smith Johnson, a descendant of Syl- 
vester Johnson, of North Kingston, a soldier of the 
Revolutionary War, moved from North Kingston to 
West Greenwich, R. I., in 1878. They were the par- 
ents of Mary A. E., wife of Senator Fiske, and Massie, 
who married Thomas Brown, of West Greenwich. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fiske are the parents of the following 
children: Edith M., born Feb. 12, 1893, taught in the 
West Greenwich schools several years prior to her 
marriage to Clyde S. Fish, of West Greenwich; Renie 
E., born Jan. 3, 1895, residing at home; Albert A., 
born April 18, 1897; George E., born March 14, 1890, 
died Aug. 31, 1917, by accidental drowning while sery- 
ing as a fireman of the third class in the United States 
Navy, assigned to the battleship “Wisconsin;” and 
Minnie V., born June 19, 1905, residing at home. 


REY NOLDS-FOWLER—Various explanations have 
been offered as to the origin of the surname Reynolds. 
It is thought by eminent authorities, however, to have 
had its source in the Norman French Renaud. or Reg- 
nauld, which the English render as Reynard, the fox. 
Renaud was one of the most popular font-names of the 
surname period, which accounts for its widespread pop- 
ularity as a surname a century or more later. Reynolds 
is of the baptismal class, and signifies literally “the son 
of Reynold,” which is the anglicized form of Regnauld, 
or Reginald. The common use of the fox on coats-of- 
arms of Reynolds families supports the belief that the 
surname had the above stated origin. On an old tomb- 
stone at Bristol, R. L., there is a coat-of-arms described: 
Azure three foxes statant or. Crest: A fox statant or. 

The arms of the Reynolds family of this review is as 
follows: 

Arms—Ermine two lions passant guardant in pale 
gules ducally crowned or. 

Crest—A wivern, wings elevated, holding in the dex- 
ter claw a sword paleways. 

Motto—Fide sed cui vide. 

The family in America dates from the close of the 
third decade of the seventeenth century. There were 
several immigrants of the name during the Colonial 
period. The ancestor of the line herein under consid- 
eration was William Reynolds, who was a prominent 
figure in the settlement of Providence, and the colony 
of Rhode Island. 

(1) William Reynolds, progenitor of the family in 
America, was a native of England, and is first of 
record in the Rhode Island Colony, in the year 1637, 
when he and certain others were to pay two shillings 
six pence a piece for ground that they had granted to 
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them, and on August 20, 1637, or a little later, he and 
twelve others signed the following compact: “We 
whose names are hereunder, desirous to inhabit in the 
town of Providence, do promise to subject ourselves in 
active and passive obedience to all such orders or 
agreements as shall be made for public good of the 
body in an orderly way, by the major consent of the 
present inhabitants, masters of families, incorporated 
together in Town fellowship, and others whom they 
admit unto them only in civil things.’ On July 27, 
1640, he was one of the thirty-nine signers of the agree- 
ment for a new form of government. On November 
17 of the following year, he with twelve others com- 
plained in a letter to Massachusetts of the “insolent 
and riotous carriage of Samuel Gorton and his com- 
pany,” and therefore the petitioners desired Massachu- 
setts to “lend us a neighborlike helping hand,” etc. On 
January 30, 1644, he was one of the Providence settlers 
who testified as to the outrage on Warwick settlers by 
Massachusetts, On January 27, 1645, he sold to Robert 
Williams all his houses and home share and three small 
pieces of meadow, and on the same date he sold to 
William Field a share of six acres on Fox’s Hill; on 
April 27, 1646, he sold to Thomas Lawton his valley 
of six acres, and three acres of meadow. He was the 
owner of considerable property and was in very com- 
fortable circumstances, holding a prominent position in 
Providence. 

(II) James Reynolds, son of William Reynolds, was 
a resident of Kings Town, R. I., where he died in 
1700. On May 13, 1665, he signed the petition for land 
in Kings Province, and May 20, 1671, he took the oath 
of allegiance. Like his father he was prominent in 
town affairs, and served as constable in 1671, overseer 
of the poor in 1687, grand juryman in 1688, and conser- 
vator of the peace in 1690. On May 2, 1677, he was one 


of those who petitioned the Assembly for instruction, 


assistance and advice as to the oppressions they suf- 
fered from Connecticut, and on May 24, 1677, he and 
the others who had been taken to Hartford as prison- 
ers received a letter containing the following excerpt 
from the Rhode Island authorities: “That you might 
receive all suitable encouragement that as you continue 
true to your engagement to this colony and upon that 
account are kept prisoners, we shall equally bear your 
charges of imprisonment, and with all expedition ad- 
dress ourselves to his Majesty for relief.” On July 
29, 1679, his name was on a petition to the King for an 
end to the troubles between the two colonies. He and 
his wife deeded to their son John fifty acres of land, 
December 26, 1673, and April 29, 1684, they deeded one 
hundred acres in East Greenwich to their son James. 
On April 3, 1692, he deeded a slave named Elizabeth to 
his son-in-law, Thomas Nichols, and wife Mercy, if 
said slave be alive at the decease of the grantor; on 
January 21, 1690, he deeded a negro boy John to his 
son Francis under the same conditions. He deeded 
fifty acres of land to his son Henry, March 22, 1690, 
and on June 5th of the same year ratified a deed to his 
granddaughter Sarah Aires, and her “maile heirs,” hav- 
ing previously omitted the word heirs when deeding to 
his son John. On September 21, 1700, a declaration was 
made by John Sweet that Janies Reynolds, Sr., made a 
deed of gift to daughter Deborah and her husband, 
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John Sweet, of a negro girl Betty, but that afterward 
he gave Betty freedom when she should be thirty year 
of age, and to this John Sweet and his wife consented. 
His son James was executor of his will, and on Marchi 
14, 1703, took a receipt from his brother Henry and 
also from Joseph and Francis for their shares in th 
estate. It is evident from the above extensive gifts 
of property, real estate, etc., that James Reynolds was 
a man of excellent circumstances, having a large lande 
estate, and owning slaves. He held an honored posi-. 
tion in the life of Kings Town. He married Deborah 
, and they were the parents of the following 
children: John, born Oct. 12, 1648; James, Oct. 28 
1650; Joseph, Nov. 27, 1652, died in 1722; Henry, Jan. 
I, 1656, died in 1716; Deborah, 1658; Francis, men 
tioned below; Mercy, born in 1664; Robert, died in! 
1715; Benjamin. 

(III) Francis Reynolds, son of James and Deborahj 
Reynolds, was born in Kings Town, R. I., October 12, 
1662. He resided there all his life, a welldcsio wi cit- 
izen, and prosperous land owner and farmer. Francis 
Reynolds married (first), in 1688, Elizabeth Greene, 
who was born October 17, 1668, daughter of James and 
Deliverance (Potter) Greene, and granddaughter of 
Surgeon John Greene, the founder of the family in 
America. He married (second) Elizabeth Anthony, of 
Portsmouth, R. I. Children of first marriage: Fran- 
cis, born in 1689, settled on the great plain; Peter, men- 
tioned below; James, born 1693, married Dec. 7, 1717, 
Hannah Jenkins; Jabez; Elizabeth, born in 1700; Mary, 
1706; Susannah, 1717; Deborah, 17109. 

(1V) Peter Reynolds, son of Francis and Elizabeth. 
(Greene) Reynolds, was born in Kingstown, R. I., in 
1691, and resided there all his life, on the great plain. 
By his father’s will he received the other half of the 
farm land “where he dwells.’ He married, and song 
his children was John, mentioned below. 

(V) John Reynolds, son of Peter Reynolds, was born 
in North Kingstown, R. I. He made his home there 
throughout his entire lifetime, becoming a prominent 
citizen and prosperous farmer. He married, and was, 
the father of Benjamin, mentioned below. 4 

(VI) Benjamin Reynolds, son of John Reynolds, 
was born in North Kingstown, and made his home on 
the paternal homestead. He married Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds, a cousin, whose lineage was almost identical with 
his own. They were the parents of nine children, of 
whom John B. was the eldest. ; 

(VII) John B. Reynolds, son of Benjamin and Eliz- 
abeth (Reynolds) Reynolds, was born in North Kings- 
town, R. L., in 1780. He was the owner of considera- 
ble farming property and was a farmer during his entire 
life. He married Mary Aylesworth, daughter of 
Arthur and Abigail (Dyer) Aylesworth, of North 
Kingstown. Their children were: Hannah, Benjamin, 
Mary, John, Hazard, Abby, Elizabeth, William W. A., 
Anna G., Emma, Almira, Sarah 1, Allen, mentioned 
below. j 

(VIII) Allen Reynolds, son of John B. and Mary 
(Aylesworth) Reynolds, was born in the town of 
North Kingston, R. I., December 17, 1826. He was 
educated in the district schools of Kingston, but at an 
early age left his studies to engage in mechanical pur- 
suits, for which he had evinced a decided talent. He 
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secured his first employment with the David & Sweet 
Company, in the capacity of mill hand in their carding 
department. Through his skill in mechanical work he 
rose rapidly in the employ of this concern. Through a 
desire to familiarize himself thoroughly with every 
phase of the woolen manufacturing industry he changed 
employment several times. In 1847 he severed his con- 
nection with the A. & W. Sprague Company, of Natick, 
R. I., and spent a considerable period in the study of 
this industry. In 1849 he entered the employ of Davis 
Reynolds & Company. In 1866 he became a partner of 
the frm of Davis Sweet & Company, and remained one 
of the most important members of the firm until it was 
dissolved in 1873. He then became a partner in the 
firm of G. W. Reynolds & Company, and engaged in 
the manufacture of woolen goods, both at Davisville 
and Sandy Hill. The business of these two establish- 
ments was highly profitable, and in a short period they 
rose in the business world of Rhode Island, having a 
considerable voice in manufacturing and_ industrial 
circles. In 1883, upon the retirement of the senior 
partner, the property and mill at Sandy Hill were sold 
and the Davisville plant alone was continued. All the 
attention and energy of the remaining partners was 
concentrated on the Davisville enterprise, with the 
result that it became successful. 

Through the extensive nature of his business and 
financial interests, Mr. Reynolds was brought into the 
field of public affairs. He was well known in the life 
and affairs of North Kingston, highly respected for the 
integrity of all his dealings, and honored for his clean 
success in business. He was elected to the State Legis- 
lature of Rhode Island several times, and filled the 
office of assemblyman in 1878 and 1881. In 1885 he was 
elected state senator, and filled the office with such 
satisfaction to his constituents that he was returned to 
the Senate in 1886 and 1887. In addition to this he held 
various posts in the town government, and was always 
deeply interested in all movements for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the town. He was a Baptist in 
religious belief, and was a member of the Quidnesset 
Church, of which he was clerk and chorister for a num- 
ber of years. 

In April, 1853, Mr. Reynolds married Elizabeth S. 
Johnson, daughter of Sylvester and Sally (Wells) 
Johnson, of North Kingston, R. I. Mr. and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds were the parents of eight children: 1. Curtis C. 
2, Leander. 3. Marion G. 4. Lula A., mentioned below. 
5. Emma, who became the wife of Walter B. Knight, 
of Borahville, Conn. 6. William A. 7. Annie M., now 
Mrs. W. B. Babcock, of North Kingston, R. I. 8 
Fannie E., who died in infancy. Allen Reynolds died 
at his home in North Kingston, R. I., June 24, 1908. 

(IX) Lula A. Reynolds, daughter of Allen and Eliz- 
abeth S. (Johnson) Reynolds, became the wife of 
George Herbert Fowler, of North Kingston, R. I., and 
is now a resident of Pawtucket. George Herbert 
Fowler was born in Northbridge, Mass., July 16, 1852, 
‘son of George D. and Abigail (Adams) Fowler. He 
was educated in the public schools of Barre, Mass., 
later attending Worcester Academy, and the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, from which he was graduated 
with the class of 1873. Shortly afterward he came to 
the city of Providence, R. I., where he secured his first 
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employment in a small machine shop. In the follow- 
ing year, by which time he was a skilled workman, he 
became connected with the Providence Tool Company, 
with whom he remained for seven years, in the capacity 
of expert mechanic and designer. In 1882 Mr. Fowler 
was associated with George H. Webb in the founding 
of the Pawtucket Manufacturing Company, and on its 
organization was elected to the office of secretary and 
treasurer. In this connection he became widely known 
in the manufacturing world of Pawtucket, and rose to 
prominence in the life of the city. Mr. Fowler was 
well known in fraternal and social life in the city. 
He was a member of Union Lodge, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons, in which he had filled all offices up to 
and including that of senior warden. He also belonged 
to Pawtucket Chapter, No. 4, Royal Arch Masons; 
Pawtucket Council, No. 2, Royal and Select Masters; 
Holy Sepulchre Commandery, No. 8, Knights Templar; 
Aleppo Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and the 
Consistory, Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret. His 
religious affiliation was with the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Church of Providence during his residence in 
that city. On his removal to Pawtucket, he became a 
member of the Pawtucket Congregational Church So- 
ciety. He died at his home in Pawtucket, January 4, 


1895. 


GRAFTON IRVING KENYON, one of the most 
successful and progressive merchants of Wakefield, in 
this State, is a member of one of the oldest and most 
distinguished Rhode Island families, which for more 
than two centuries has made its home in the southern 
part of this State, and is connected with many other 
important and distinguished houses here. 

According to “Burke’s Commoners,” there are four 
lines of the Kenyon family, the arms of which are 
similar in their general character, but which differ in 
detail. One of them, the Kenyons of Whitney, has 
the motto Magnanimiter crucem sustine (Nobly bear 
the cross), which probably indicates that the early an- 
cestors fought in the Crusades. According to some 
authorities John Kenyon, who was the first of the name 
in New England, was a direct descendant from Jordan 
de Lanton, Lord of Kenyon, who flourished in the reign 
of Henry III., of England. 

(1) John Kenyon, the founder of the family in Amer- 
ica, was born in England in 1605. He married prob- 
ably about 1625 or 1630, Ann Smith, and among their 
children was John Kenyon (2), of further mention. 

(II) John Kenyon (2) was born in 1636, and mar- 
ried (first) Hannah Sheppard, and (second) Mary 
Rigby. f 

(III) John Kenyon (3), son of John Kenyon (2), 
was born in 1657 and died in 1732. He married Sarah 
Gray, a daughter of Edward and Mary (Winslow) 
Gray, and granddaughter of John and Mary (Chilton) 
Winslow, who was one of the party of pilgrims who 
came over in the “Mayflower.” 

(IV) Jonathan Kenyon, son of John Kenyon (3), 
and Sarah (Gray) Kenyon, was born in 1695, and died 
in 1766. He married Mary Gardner. 

(V) Nathan Kenyon was born about 1720, and we 
have record of his will as made in 1805. He married, 
April 18, 1757, Mary Green, of Charlestown, R. I., and 
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they were the parents of the following children: Gard- 
ner, mentioned below; James, who married Habba 
Nichols; Green; Nathan; Jonathan; Aaron; Elizabeth; 
Mary; Sarah; and Amy. 

(VI) Gardner Kenyon was born December 6, 1757, 
and died March 7, 1845. He married about 1784, Susan- 
nah Boss, born July 4, 1762, and died April 20, 1844. 
They were the parents of the following children: Sally, 
born Feb. 2, 1786, and died Oct. 25, 1868, and 
became the wife of Benjamin Knowles; Nathan Gard- 
ner, mentioned below; Caleb Boss, born Oct. 1, 1791, 
and died Sept. 24, 1857, married (first) Hannah Cong- 
den, and (second) Matilda Kenyon; Lucretia, born 
May 27, 1793, and became the wife of Nathaniel Ken- 
yon, who subsequently removed to Pennyan, Yates 
county, N. Y.; Susan V., born May 29, 1795, died Jan. 
7, 1866, and became the wife of Hazard Knowles; 
Elisha Reynolds Potter, born April 20, 1799, and died 
in August, 1839; James Burrell, born May 10, 1801, and 
died Aug. 12, 1880; Mary, born Sept. 21, 1803, died Feb. 
14, 1866, and became the wife of Benjamin Congden, a 
farmer at Point Judith; Alexander Hamilton, born 
July 6, 1805, and died in Oct., 1835, unmarried; Eliza- 
beth, who became the wife of Welcome Kenyon. 

(VII) Nathan Gardner Kenyon, son of Gardner and 
Susannah (Boss) Kenyon, was born November 28, 
1789, and died December 23, 1851. He was a prominent 
man in the community and was judge of the court of 
common pleas for a number of years. Unlike the rest 
of his family, he was a staunch Whig throughout his 
life and in this connection an anecdote is related of 
him which well illustrates his firm character and sturdy 
disposition. His father was one of the old time Jef- 
fersonian Democrats, who were then known as Repub- 
licans, and no one had any reason to suppose that 
Nathan, the eldest son would not espouse the same 
principle. When the time came for him to cast his 
first vote, however, he went to Kingston, and supported 
the Whig ticket, casting his lot from the first with the 
party of his choice. 

(VII) Elisha Reynolds Potter Kenyon, son of Gard- 
ner and Susannah (Boss) Kenyon, was born April 29, 
1799, and died in August, 1839, in the prime of life. 
He resided at South Kingstown, and was engaged in 
farming at Point Judith. A man of sterling character, 
he enjoyed the high regard of his fellow citizens and 
was elected by them to the Rhode Island State Senate 
in 1836 and 1837. He married Mary Ann Knowles, 
daughter of Hazard Knowles, and they were the parents 
of the following children: William Gardner, men- 
tioned below; Elisha, born Aug. 9, 1826, and died Jan. 
13, 1903; Edward, born Oct. 27, 18—, and afterwards 
removed to California; Mary Elizabeth, born May 7, 
1830, and died Dec. 11, 1903; Abby F., born in the year 
18—, and died June 15, 1884; Giles E., born Jan. 20, 
1834, and died May 28, 1879; Sarah Stanton, born April 
27, 1836, and died Feb. 15, 1877. 

(VIII) William Gardner Kenyon, son of Elisha Rey- 
nolds Potter and Mary Ann (Knowles) Kenyon, was 
born January 4, 1825, at Point Judith, in South Kings- 
town, and died July 24, 1877, in Providence. His child- 
hood was spent in his native place and he was but 
fourteen years of age when his father died, so that at 
that early age he became the head of a large family of 
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children. He showed remarkable ability for his years, 
however, and kept up the family farm so successfully, 


that he was enabled to educate his brothers and sisters, | 
and keep the family together until they had grown to ~ 
In 1855 he removed his family to Wake- — 
field, R. I., it being his intention to leave them there | 


maturity. 


\ 
: 


while he went to California to join his brothers, Elisha | 


and Edward, in search of a fortune. 
New York he was unable to procure passage upon any 


Upon reaching 


of the outgoing vessels, and finally abandoned his pur- . 
pose and decided to make his home at Wakefield. The | 
following year he purchased land and buildings thereon © 


for which he paid the sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars, and there opened a store on the site of the pres- 
ent Wakefield bakery. He was successful in his enter- 


prise and afterwards formed an association with Warren — 


C. Barber, the firm being known as Kenyon & Barber. 
He was postmaster of Wakefield from May 7, 1859, to 
October 7, 1861, and did much to develop and improve 
that important department. Mr. Kenyon sold his store 
in 1866 to Samuel Robinson, and retired to his farm 
which he had bought in the year 1863. 
Stephen A. Wright farm, a place consisting of over 
one hundred acres, for which he paid the sum of ten 


This was the old © 


thousand dollars, which was considered a high price at — 


that time. The farm occupies what is now the very 
heart of the village of Wakefield, and has, of course, 
increased greatly in value. At the time of his purchase, 


there were no buildings, with the exception of those — 


connected with the operation of the farm, standing 


there, and of these the old “Manor House” remains to- 


day in good repair. 


In 1867 Mr. Kenyon built a large 


barn in the position of the present Griffin’s Drug Store, 


for the accommodation of John N. Taylor’s stage 
route, at that time the only way of transferring pas- 
sengers from Kingston station, to Wakefield, Peacedale, 
and Narragansett Pier. He was unfortunate in this 
venture, for shortly after its completion it was struck 


by lightning during one of the most violent tempests — 
that visited that region, in the memory of the oldest in- 


habitant, and was completely destroyed by fire. 


This 


netted a loss of about three thousand dollars to Mr. © 
Kenyon as several horses and equipments were also 
destroyed, but this was soon made up for him by the 


growing demand for building lots in a community which 
was rapidly developing. Accordingly, Mr. Kenyon com- 
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menced to lay out streets, and some of these were 


afterwards given by him to the town free of cost, in- 
cluding Prospect, Mechanic, Robinson and Lake streets, 
and Woodruff, Meadow, Orchard and Kenyon avenues. 
Mr. Kenyon continued to develop his property until the 


close of his life, planning so successfully that the farm’ 
has become the site of a large and prosperous village, 
with streets lined with fine residences, and handsome - 
shade trees. Mr. Kenyon was also engaged at one time 


in business as agent for farm implements, and was the 
first to introduce the new model mowing machine, and 
was himself an inventor, having secured patents for a 
mowing machine and hay spreader. Besides his own farm 
he owned in 1874, one-fourth interest in the Bradford 
farm, which was located at West Kingston, and it was 
largely owing to his efforts that the present railroad 
station was located there. In the year 1868 he pur- 
chased another store, located just east of his old estab- 
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lishment where Eldred Brothers are now established, 
and taking his son, William A. Kenyon, into partner- 
ship, engaged in a mercantile business under the style of 
William G. Kenyon and Son, They continued in this 
line until the death of the elder Mr. Kenyon, when the 
business was sold to his youngest son, Orrin P. Ken- 
yon, who continued it alone until 1881, when he and 
his brother, William A. Kenyon, formed a partnership. 
The firm of Kenyon Brothers greatly enlarged the 
original enterprise, and upon the death of the elder 
brother in 1887, Orrin P. Kenyon-continued the business 
alone. 

William G. Kenyon was united in marriage June 21, 
1846, with Emeline Bull Allen, who was born Mar. 23, 
1822, and died June 11, 1855. He married (second), 
' Sept. 19, 1850, Mrs. Hannah (Pearse) Robinson, widow 
of Albert C. Robinson. The children by the first mar- 
riage were as follows: William A., born’ May 20, 1847, 
and died Dec. 16, 1887; Hannah Mary, born Dec. 2, 
1849, died Jan. 21, 1901; Orrin Potter, mentioned be- 


low; and Samuel Weeden, born May 22, 1855, «lied Oct. - 


16, 1884. Samuel Allen, grandfather of Mrs. Emeline 
B. (Allen) Kenyon and first wife of William G. Ken- 
yon, was an officer in the Revolutionary War, and was 
one of the volunteers that joined Colonel Barton's ex- 
pedition to Newport, R. I. He assisted in the capture 
of General Prescott. Mrs. Kenyon was descended in 
two lines from Governor Henry Bull. Samuel Allen, 
her father, was a man of remarkable physical powers, 
and an equally strong character. In politics he was a 
Democrat. 

(IX) Orrin Potter Kenyon, youngest son of Wil- 
liam Gardner and Emeline Bull (Allen) Kenyon, was 
born January 11, 1852, at Point Judith. His childhood 
was spent at Wakefield, where he attended for a time 
the local public school. He was afterwards a student at 
the famous Friends’ School, at Providence, and upon 
completing his studies he was given a position in his 
father’s store, where he secured his early business train- 
ing. At the death of his father, he purchased the busi- 
ness, and continued to operate it until 1881, when he 
formed a partnership with his eldest brother, William 
A. Kenyon. This lasted until the death of the latter, 
when he again came into possession of the whole inter- 

‘est, and erected a new, store on what was part of ‘the 
old Kenyon farm, opposite the Post Office. In 1891 he 
moved into the new building on the corner of Main 
street and Kenyon avenue, where he developed a large 
and prosperous business. With the exception of three 
years, which were spent. by him in a woolen house at 
Providence, Mr. Kenyon has made his home in South 
Kingston. He was formerly a director of the Wake- 
field Land & Investment Company, which was liqui- 
dated in 1918, and he owns the “Boston Store” at 
Narragansett Pier, which he conducts during the sum- 
mer season, for the wealthy tourists at that place. He 
is an active operator in real estate in and about Wake- 
field. Orrin P. Kenyon married, August 24, 1880, 
Fannie Gorton Grafton, a daughter of Samuel G. 
Grafton, and three children were born to them, as fol- 
lows: Grafton Irving, with whose career we are here 
especially concerned; Leslie, born March 12, 1883, and 
died Aug. 31, 1885; and Gladys Bull, born Nov. 22, 
1888, married Dr. Joseph N. Crandall, of Wakefield. 
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(X) Grafton Irving Kenyon, oldest child of Orrin 
P. and Fannie Gorton (Grafton) Kenyon, was born 
March 18, 1882, at Wakefield, on the old Kenyon home- 
stead. As a child he attended the local public school, 
and later the South Kingston High School, from which 
he was graduated with the class of 1901 and was pre- 
pared for college. In the following year he entered 
the Burdette Business College, of Boston, where he 
took a general commercial course, and upon completing 
his studies there, was employed in a clerical capacity 
in his father’s store. He displayed marked ability in 
business and before long had worked up to the position 
of manager of the store. Mr. Kenyon has also been 
exceedingly active in public affairs here, and is prob- 
ably better known in this connection than in any other 


-throughout the community. He is in no sense of the 


word a politician, and has avoided rather than sought 
public office, but it has been impossible to resist the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by his fellow citi- 
zens, and he has accordingly served them in several 
important ‘posts. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives of Rhode Island, and served on that 
body in 1912 and 1913, and in 1917 and 1918 was a State 
Senator. In the latter year he was requested to run 
for Congress to represent this district, but declined this 
honor, as he did also that of the candidacy for lieu- 
tenant-governor, offered at about the same time. In the 
year 1916 Mr. Kenyon went to Plattsburg, where he 
took the military training at the Officers’ Training Camp 
there, and he is now captain of the Second Company of 
the State Guard of Wakefield) Some years ago he 
became intensely interested in the Boy Scout Movement, 
and was one of the first scotit masters in the State, 
serving faithfully in that capacity until 1915, when other 
duties compelled him to give up-a work which he pro- 
foundly loved. He is now a member of the Greater 
Boy Council of Rhode Island.. Mr. Kenyon is also a 
prominent figure in fraternal and club circles here and 
especially in connection with the Masonic order, being a 
member of Hope Lodge, No. 25, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Franklin Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Prov- 
idence Council,:Royal and Select Masters; Narragan- 
sett Commandery, Knights Templar of Westerly; An- 
cient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine of 
‘Providence, Palestine: Temple, and the Rhode Island 
Consistory. He has attained the thirty-second degree in 
Scottish Rite, and belongs also to thé Pen and Pencil 
Club of » Providence. Grafton Irving’ Kenyon was 
united in ‘marriage on September: 10, 1914, at Wake- 
field, with Mary Louise Burns, a daughter of Robert and 
Mary (Monoghan) “Burns, of Wakefield, R. I. They 
are the parents of one daughter, Jane Burns, born 
April 14, 1916. 


JAMES TILLINGHAST is of the sixth American 
generation of the family in Providence, R. I., founded 
by Rey. Pardon Tillinghast, who was born in 1622, came 
from Sever Cliffs, Sussex county, England, to America, 
in 1645, locating in Providence, first of record in Provi- 
cence, November 19, 1647, when he was granted twenty- 
five acres. Valuable as were the services rendered by 
the ancestor in those early days, who served as deputy, 
merchant, and pastor, his greatest gift was the quality 
of his descendants, who in each generation have been 
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eminent in business, public and professional life. In the 
third generation in this branch, Daniel Tillinghast mar- 
ried (second) Lydia Hopkins, daughter of Stephen 
Hopkins, Governor of Rhode Island, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and otherwise prominent. This grafting upon 
the Tillinghast stock was productive of a race of law- 
yers and professional men, who~for:a century have 
added lustre to the Rhode Island. bar, and made_ Provi- 
dence their home. The life history of Rev. Pardon 
Tillinghast enriches many chapters of the early ‘history 


of Providence, but despite his service to. the: State and. 


city as an official, it is his connection with the First 
Baptist Church which stands. out as his greatest work. 
He served that church as: pastor for many. years, but 
would never accept any remuneration from the congre- 
gation for his servicés.. More than. that, about the year 
1700, he built a church at the northwest corner of North 
Main and Smith streets, at his own expense, and in 1711 
deeded it to the congregation, together with the ground 
upon which it stood. 


He was of English birth, and if tradition can be 


trusted, was a soldier in Cromwell’s army. He had the 
commercial spirit highly. developed, as well as the re- 
ligious, and at one time was the leading merchant of 
the town. He died: January 29,1717, having. almost 
attained the honors of a centenarian, being ninety-six 
years of age. He was followed in this line by his son, 
Joseph Tillinghast, a resident and merchant of Provi- 
dence and Newport. He.was succeeded by his son, 
Daniel Tillinghast, who married Lydia Hopkins, daugh- 
ter of the statesman, jurist and patriot, Stephen Hop- 
kins; the next in descent being their son, Stephen Hop- 
kins Tillinghast, who married Theodosia Foster, and 
moved to New York City. Theodosia Foster was a 
daughter of Theodore Foster, a United States. Senator, 
and his wife, Lydia (Fenner) Foster, daughter of 
Arthur Fenner, sister of Governor James Fenner, of 
Rhode Island, and :granddaughter of Jedediah and 
Dorothy (Dwight) Foster, of.Massachusetts, All the 
children of Stephen Hopkins Tillinghast were born in 
New York City, except the youngest, a daughter. The 
youngest of his sons was Charles. Foster. Tillinghast, 
father of James Tillinghast, of Providence. 

Charles Foster Tillinghast, of the. fifth American 
generation, was born.in New York-City, June 18, 1707, 
and died at his home in Providence, R. I., after:a bril- 
liant career at the Rhode Island _ bar, ‘August .3,, 1864. 
After preparation in the Providence schools he entered 
Brown University, whence he was graduated, class ‘of 
1814, being but seventeen. years of age. . He studied law 
under the direction of, Samuel \W. Bridgman, of. Provi- 
dence, and in 1816 was admitted to the bar. For. one 
year he practiced in the village of Chepachet, then re- 


turned to Providence, again formed an association with’ 


Mr. Bridgman, and continued with him several years. 
He then practiced alone for many years, finally, in 1842, 
formed a partnership with Charles S. Bradley (later 
Chief Justice), Tillinghast & Bradley practicing until 
1858. Mr. Tillinghast was a learned and able lawyer, 
having few peers and no superiors.in certain branches of 
law practice. He had no taste for political life, never 
sought public office, and clung closely to his profession. 
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In 1843 he consented to serve one term in the State 
Legislature, his first and only public office. He mar- 
ried Lusanna Richmond, who died in Providence, Sep- 
tember 20, 1862, daughter of William and Clarissa (An- 
drews) Richmond, her father a merchant and president 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Providence. 

James Tillinghast, son of Charles Foster and Lusanna 
(Richmond) Tillinghast, was born in Providence, R. I, 
July: 22, 1828, and ‘after a” life ‘of distinguished service 
at ‘the Rhode Island’ bar, ‘died in his. native. city, January 
3,-1914;° He prepared i in “the grade and high schools of 
Providence, was. a. graduate of Brown: University, 1849 
(his father a graduate in 1814), and after preparation 
under the preceptorship of his father, covering a period 
of two years, was. admitted to the Rhode Island bar, 
September 22, 1851...,He was at. once. admitted to an 
interest in ihe law. firm,. Tillinghast & Bradley, formed 
in 1842 by. Charles. Foster Tillinghast and Charles S. 
Bradley, a firm that was dissolved in 1858 by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Bradley, James Tillinghast continued 
practice with his father until the latter’s death in 1864, 
and then until his own, after half a century of continu- 
ous practice. At the, time of his death he was widely — 
known as a lawyer of earning, skill. and integrity. His © 
practice was extensive. in both State and Federal courts, — 
his practice general in charter, but special attention — 
given to equity cases, the law of corporations and real — 
estate law... He was, one: of the four associate counsel © 
for the trustee of the A. & W. Sprague Company, who — 
for fifteen years were engaged in clearing*up the legal — 
complications brought about through the‘failure of that — 
‘company in 1873. Like his ancestor, Rev. Pardon Till- — 
inghast, he left sons to perpetuate his name and fame, — 
the well-known sign, Tillinghast °& Bradley, being re- — 
placed. before his death by Tillinghast & Tillinghast, he — 
the senior partner, his sons, William Richmond and 
Theodore Foster, being the “& Tillinghast” until death © 
deprived them of the leadership and wisdom of their 
honored father. No stronger legal firm: graced the — 
Rhode Island bar, and all members devoted themselves — 
strictly to the business entrusted to them; the senior 
member never being, led away by the lure of political 
life. ; ¢ . 

James, Tillinghast Rea, “May 25, 1857, Sarah Ben- 
son Anthony, of Providence, born September 27, 1832, 
died at Southampton, England, while on a travel tour, — 
August-1,.1895.. Mr. and Mrs, Tillinghast, were the par- — 
ents of hve sons and a daughter: ‘1. William Richmond, © 
jborn in Providence, R. I., April. 15, 1858; -he attended 
Mowry & Goff’s private School, ‘and was graduated from — 
Brown University in 1879; | he attended the Harvard — 
Law School i in. 1891-92, and returned. to Providence to 4 
become a member of the law firm of Tillinghast & Till-_ 
inghast ; later he: became a member of the firm of Till- | 
inghast & Collins ; on Oct. 22, 1884, he married Annie | 
Barton Aborn, of Providence; his children are: Esther 
Chapin Tillinghast Dane, James Alexander, and Sophie | 
Louise Tillinghast Crolius. 2. Henry Anthony, born. 
Sept. 15, 1859, died March 18, 1907; secretary-treasurer 
of the Textile Finishing Machinery Company of Provi- 
dence; married Sophie T.- Aborn, and left two children: 
Julia ‘Lyman and Sarah Benson. 3. Theodore Foster, 
‘born in-Providence, R. I., Sept. 25, 1861; until eighteen 
years of age attended the Mowry & Goff’s private 
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school; he then entered Brown University, whence he 
was graduated A. B., class of 1884 (his father’s class, 
1849, his grandfather’s, 1814) ; choosing the law as his 
profession, he entered Boston University Law School, 
there receiving his LL. B., class of 1887; in 1888 he was 
admitted to the Rhode Island bar, and later to a part- 
nership with his father and brother, continuing an 
active member of the law firm, Tillinghast & Tilling- 
hast, until 1902, when he became connected with the 
legal department of the Title Guarantee Company of 
Rhode Island, as an expert title examiner; he is an 
independent Republican in his political tendencies, but, 
like his race, has no office-holding tastes, yet never un- 
mindful of his duties as a citizen; he is a director of 
the Home for Aged Men and Aged Couples, and the 
Providence Realty Company, and an attendant of the 
First Congregational Church; his clubs are the Twen- 
tieth Century and the Unitarian, and he is also a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Bar Association. 4. Stephen 
Hopkins, born April 1, 1863, died March 7, 1865. 5. 
Charles F. Foster, born Sept. 18, 1871; attended Mowry 
& Goff’s private school, graduating about 1890, then 
attended the school of Technology, was graduated in 
1894, and became identified with the Textile Finishing 
Machinery Company, where he still continues; he was 
captain of Company A, Rhode Island Infantry, during 
the Spanish-American War, and later became colonel 
in the Rhode Island National Guard, and at present 
(1918) is colonel in the United States Army and sta- 
tioned at Fort Greble. 6. Charlotte Lusanna, graduate 
of Brown University, Woman’s Department, in class 
of 1896, and resides at Nayatt, R. I. 


ARTHUR LIVINGSTON KELLEY—There is 
some considerable doubt regarding the origin of this 
widely spread name, and even of the locality in which it 
was first found. It has come to be associated with 
Ireland, from its wide distribution in the allied form 
of Kelly in that country, and some authorities derive it 
from the ancient Celtic word “Ceallach,” meaning strife 
or war. It seems, however, that there is some reason to 
believe that the Kelleys of Ireland are derived from the 
ancient Devonshire, England, family of that name, 
which has resided there from time immemorial. Even 
if we accept this theory, however, the origin still re- 
mains in mystery, some authorities holding that the 
family was derived from an ancient British stock and 
others that they got their name from LeSire de Cailly, 
a Norman nobleman. Doubt, however, is thrown upon 
this alternative theory by the fact that the name “Cailly” 
became in English “Cayley,” as shown in “Burke’s 
Heraldry.” 

Arms—Argent a chevron between three billets gules: 


Chest—Out of a ducal coronet gules an ostrich’s head 
argent, holding in the beak a horseshoe or. 


(1) The Kelley or Kelly family, as it is variously 
spelled in this country, of Providence, R. I., is in all 
probability descended from the ancient Devonshire fam- 
ily, and was founded in this country by one John Kelly, 
who came from Newbury, England, as early as 1635, 
and formed one of the original settlers of Newbury, 
Mass. Practically nothing is known of his life in Eng- 
land, nor is there a great deal known of his life in the 
colonies. He is recorded, however, as having received 
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a grant of a house lot of four acres near the Great 
River at Newbury, “bounded by the river on the north, 
John Pemerton on the West, and by the way on the 
south and John Merrill on the east.” He also received 
at the same time a planting lot of four acres in the same 
location. There is strong reason for believing that 
these grants were made in the year 1639, because in 
that time many similar grants were made in that com- 
munity, and we find that John Kelly seems to have also 
had another house lot granted him in a different part 
of the town, since this is mentioned in a record of his 
son’s grant. The Great river referred to is the Parker 
river, and his house was situated on the north side of 
Old Town Hill, and stood on neither of his two grants. 
He appears to have been a man of determined character 
(possibly his neighbors may have called it stubborn 
character), as he chose to live in a region away from 
the central part of the community, where he was ex- 
posed to danger from Indians. Evidently he did so 
against the advice of his fellow colonists, who took a 
vote that if he should be killed by the Indians on 
account of living so far away, “his blood’ should be on 
his own head.” He seems to have weathered the danger, 
however, as his death occurred peacefully enough on 
December 28, 1644. The tradition of the family is that 
he was born at Exeter, Devonshire, England, and as 
there is certainly no reason to doubt this tradition, we 
may with confidence assign to him relationship with the 
ancient Devonshire house. The name of his wife is not 
known, and the names of but two children: Sarah, born 
Feb. 12, 1641; and John, mentioned below. 

(II) John (2) Kelly, son of John (1) Kelly, was 
born July 2, 1642, at Newbury, Mass., and appears to 
have lived there practically his entire life, his death 
occurring March 21, 1718. He was admitted a freeman 
at Newbury, May 19, 1669, and was the recipient of sev- 
eral grants of land, as well as the right to cut grass on 
“five acres of medow in Cypress Swamp, provided the 
Twone’s heards shall not be hindered but have free 
Egress and regress through the same at all times.” He 
seems to have been a very prosperous man, and he is 
mentioned in the “History of Windham, New Hamp- 
shire,” as the second largest farmer in Newbury. His 
house was situated at the foot of Gravel Hill, but in 
1694 he moved from Oldtown to the “Upper Woods,” 
in Newbury, the section now known as West Newbury, 
and settled on Worth’s Lane. He also ran a ferry at 
Holt’s Rocks. He was a member for some time of the 
First Church of Newbury, and took sides with the Rev- © 
erend Mr. Parker in the latter’s long controversy with 
the majority of his congregation. He later signed the 
covenant of the Second Church of Newbury, and was a 
member of this church in 1714, when the Rev. Mr. Tufts 
was ordained. He was twice married, the first time on 
May 25, 1663, to Sarah Knight, a daughter of Deacon 
Richard Knight, who was born March 23, 1648, and 
died about the year 1714. He married (second) March 
15, 1716, Lydia Ames, of Bradford. His children, how- 
ever, were all born of the first marriage, and were as 
follows: Richard, Feb. 28, 1666; John, mentioned be- 
low; Sarah, Sept. 4, 1670; Abiel, Dec. 12, 1672. 

(III) John (3) Kelly, son of John (2) and Sarah 
(Knight) Kelly, was born June 17, 1668, on the old 
Kelly homestead at Newbury, and there made his home 
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in after life. His death occurred November 20, 1735. He 
purchased, on March 28, 1709, land at Amesbury, now 
Merrimac, Mass., at a place called “Ye Champion Land.” 
His purchase here apparently amounted to sixty acres 
of land, as this amount is mentioned later in the inven- 
tory of his property made in connection with his will. 
The homestead property consisted of eighty acres, and 
he also owned ten acres of salt marsh and a river lot 
near Muzzey’s Lane. He and his wife were members of 
the First Church of West Newbury (the Second Church 
of Newbury). He married, November 16, 1696, Eliz- 
abeth Emery, and they were the parents of the follow- 
ing children: John, born Oct. 9, 1697; Elizabeth Judith, 
baptized March 29, 1702; Richard, born March 8, 1704; 
Stephen, July 9, 1706, died at the age of sixteen years ; 
Mary, Dec. 31, 1708; Hannah, March 2, 1711; Lydia, 
May 31, 1713; Daniel, mentioned below; Sarah, Oct. 6, 
1718; Moses, July 20, 1721, who died before reaching 
his majority. ; 

(IV) Daniel Kelly, son of John (3) and Elizabeth 
(Emery) Kelly, was born May 9, 1716, and made his 
home near the western limit of West Amesbury, now 
Merrimac, where his death occurred in 1773. He in- 
herited all his father’s lands in this region on condition 
that he pay certain sums to each of his six sisters. He 
married, October 30, 1734, Mercy Smith, of Newbury, 
who survived him, and they were the parents of the fol- 
lowing children: Elizabeth, born Nov. 25, 1735; Mercy 
(Mary), born Sept. 10, 1737, died Oct. 17, 1747; Mary, 
born May 31, 1739, died July 31, 1739; Lydia, born Aug. 
15, 1740, died Oct. 20, 1747; Mary, born June 3, 1742, 
died Oct. 20, 1747; Deborah, born Jan. 4, 1744, died Oct. 
29, 1747; Moses, born Sept. 11, 1745, died Oct. 30, 1747; 
Daniel, born May 18, 1747; Moses, born Oct. 30, 1748; 
Jacob, born in 1751; Anthony, served in the American 
Revolution; Micaijah, mentioned below. 

(V) Micaijah Kelly, son of Daniel and Mercy 
(Smith) Kelly, was born May 15, 1761, and died Decem- 
ber 19, 1844. His birth occurred on his father’s prop- 
erty at West Amesbury, but when only sixteen years of 
age he left the parental roof and went to Gilmanton, to 
serve an apprenticeship with his brother, Jacob. It was 
the year of the outbreak of the Revolution, and the 
youth, instead of engaging in his brother’s service, en- 
listed in the Continental army as a substitute for the 
elder man, and served as cook. After a time he re- 
turned to Gilmanton, but once more enlisted, this time 
in Captain Lovett’s company, Colonel Mooney’s regi- 
ment of volunteers, and although unusually young, took 
part in the active campaign of this body of troops. He 
appears to have been a man of very adventuresome dis- 
position, and after serving in the Continental army he 
made his way into what was at that time an unbroken 
wilderness, where he cleared a farm for himself, sup- 
plementing his agricultural activities by working at his 
trade. He was twice married, the first time on Novem- 
ber 11, 1784, to Mary, widow of Samuel Gilman, and 
daughter of David Page, of Epping, N. H. Her death 
occurred July 6, 1817, and he married (second) in 
November, 1817, Sarah, widow of Thomas Patten, of 
Lower Gilmanton, N, H., and a daughter of 
Gale. She was born in Kingston, N. H., and died March 
18, 1841, at the age of eighty-three years. The children 
of Micaijah Kelly were all born of his first marriage, 
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and were as follows: Samuel G., born March 27, 1786; — 
Daniel, born May 4, 1787; Sally, born Aug. 6, 1789; 
John, mentioned below; Mary, born Feb. 7, 1795; Lydia, 
born May 15, 1799; Unice. 

(VI) John (4) Kelly, son of Micaijah and Mary 
(Page-Gilman) Kelly, was born December 1, 1791. In 
his youth he had a strong ambition to enter college, and 
actually prepared himself for such a course, but aban- 
doned his desire out of respect to his father’s wish 
that he remain on the farm. He taught school for a 
number of years, and also the art of music. One of his 
tastes was for the subject of astronomy, which he stud- 
ied under the well known astronomer, Dudley Leavitt, 
and was himself a very considerable astronomer. He 
moved to Wolfborough, N. H., where his death oc- 
curred, July 15, 1851. He was a Whig in politics, and 
was affiliated with the Congregational church. He was 
twice married, the first time to Lydia Ham, a daughter 
of Deacon Joseph Ham, of Canterbury, N. H., where 
she was born, December 2, 1792. His second wife was 
Harriet Guppy, who died in December, 1877. He was — 
by his two marriages the father of a large family of 
children, as follows: Joseph Ham, mentioned below; 
Elizabeth Currier, born Feb. 10, 1817, died in 1841; 
Cyrus Kingsbury, born June 23, 1820, was a practicing | 
physician, married Mary Moore Wight; Mary McClary, — 
born April 23, 1822, died Dec. 3, 1839, at Gilmanton; 
Myron Bartlett, born Dec. 13, 1824; John Samuel Gil- © 
man, born in 1827, died July 4, 1845; Thomas Spencer, — 
born in 1829, went West; Nahun Wight, born Feb. 13, — 
1836 or 1837, married Lavinia Ellen Colby. 

(VII) Joseph Ham Kelley, son of John (4) and’ 
Lydia (Ham) Kelly, was born May 2, 1815, at Gil- — 
manton, N. H., and spent his childhood and youth in his 
native place. He was educated in the local public — 
schools, and thereafter taught for a time in the same ; 
schools where he had already been a pupil. Leaving ~ 
his home while still a young man, he went to the city ~ 
of Boston, where he secured a position as clerk in the } 
post office. He married late in life, and took his wife : 
to Canton, N. Y., where they settled on a small farm. — 
After his wife’s death he went to Gilmanton, N. H., — 
married a second time, and died there, January 2, 1870. — 
They were both of a religious nature and ardent church 
members. Mr. Kelly was very prominent in the club 
circles of the region, and of a kindly philanthropic 
nature, giving liberally to church and other movements 
of this sort. He was a highly honorable and well- 
respected citizen, and was a member of the Masonic 
order. In politics he was affiliated with the Republican — 
party, although the exacting duties of his profession and 
other matters of a like kind did not permit him to do 
so. He married, December 7, 1856, Samantha Laura 
Westcott, of Canton, N. Y., and they were the parents — 
of the following children: Arthur Livingston, men- 
tioned below; Edward Beecher; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
born Noy. 19, 1862, died June 5, 1866; Franklin Lee, 
born May 18, 1868, died July 8, 1868. 

(VIII) Arthur Livingston Kelley, son of Joseph Ham 
and Samantha Laura (Westcott) Kelley, was born April 
17, 1858, at Canton, N. Y. He attended school for a 
time in his native town, and was then sent to the high 
school at Lawrence, Mass. Still later he attended Phil-. 
lips Academy at Andover, Mass., from which he was. 
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graduated with the class of 1876. Upon completing his 
studies at the last named institution he began at once 
the long and successful business career which led him to 
so high a position in the regard of the community, and 
secured a position in the employ of the firm of Sted- 
man, Fuller & Company, manufacturers of card cloth- 
ing at Lawrence, Mass. He continued with this con- 
cern until the year 1889, when, in association with his 
father-in-law, George A. Fuller, he established the 
Mechanical Fabric Company of Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Fuller was president of this concern, and Mr. Kelley 
treasurer and general manager, positions which he held 
until 1899 when, upon the death of Mr. Fuller, he was 
made president to succeed him. Since that time he has 
held the double office of president and general manager 
of a concern which under his capable management has 
grown to very large proportions and become one of the 
most important of its kind in the region. His interests 
have not been confined, however, to the one company, 
and he became affiliated with a large number of import- 
ant financial and industrial concerns, being a director of 
the United States Rubber Company, president for seven 
years of the Narragansett Electric Lighting Company, 
vice-president of the Industrial Trust Company of Prov- 
idence, director of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Providence, and a director in several insurance com- 
panies of Rhode Island. Mr. Kelley was an active Free 
Mason, and a member of Phoenician Lodge, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Lawrence, Mass. He was 
also prominent in club life, and was a member of the 
Hope Club, the Agawam Club, and of the Squantum 
Association. Among other organizations with which 
he was affiliated should be mentioned the Rhode Island 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution, and the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. In his religious belief 
Mr. Kelley was a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and attended Grace Church, Providence. He 
was active in the interests of his parish, and was a 
junior warden there for some time. 

On October 17, 1878, Mr. Kelley was united in mar- 
riage with Lotta Persis Fuller, of Lawrence, Mass., and 
a daughter of George Alonzo and Martha (Scott) Ful- 
ler, old and highly regarded residents of that place and 
later of Providence, R. I. To Mr. and Mrs. Kelley the 
following children were born: Hope Fuller, born March 
16, 1886, died Jan. 23, 1887; Arthur Livingston, Jr., 
mentioned below; George Fuller, born June 13, 1801, 
now lives in Oregon, married, May 4, 1912, Frances 
Alma Johnston, and they are the parents of two child- 
ren: Barbara Warren, born April 10, 1913, and George 
Fuller, Jr., born Dec. 22, 1915. 

(1X) Arthur Livingston (2) Kelley, son of Arthur 
Livingston (1) and Lotta Persis (Fuller) Kelley, was 
born June 14, 1888, at Providence, R. I. He attended 
with his brother the private schools of that city and 
then St. George’s School at Newport, R. I., where he 
was prepared for college. He then matriculated at 
Williams College, and was graduated therefrom with 
the class of 1910. Upon completing his studies he be- 
came associated with his father in the latter’s great 
business, and upon the death of his uncle, Edward 
Beecher Kelley, was elected treasurer of the Mechan- 
ical Fabric Company, an office which he is holding at 
the present time. Mr. Kelley is a Republican in politics, 
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and a member of the Episcopal church. He is active 
in social and club life, and is a member of the Agawam 
Hunt Club. Mr. Kelley is now (1918) at Camp Humph- 
rey, a member of the Second Regiment of Engineers. 

Mr. Kelley married, May 18, 1911, Olive Douglas 
Maltby, born May 18, 1886, a daughter of Julius and 
Harriet (Fowler) Maltby. Mr. and Mrs. Kelley are 
the parents of three children: Jean Maltby, born Aug. 
3, 1912; Doris, born Dec. 11, 1914; Harriet, born July 
4, 1916. 

Lotta Persis (Fuller) Kelley was a daughter of 
George Alonzo Fuller, who was during his life a most 
successful business man, and the senior partner of her 
late husband, Arthur Livingston Kelley. Mr. Fuller 
began life as a hand in a factory, and it was owing 
entirely to his own remarkable determination and in- 
dustry that he eventually reached the position which he 
gained in the life of the community. He was a descend- 
ant of the old Fuller family of Rehoboth, Mass., which 
was founded there by one Robert Fuller, who sailed 
from Southampton, England, in the year 1638, in the 
good ship “Bevis,” and settled first at Salem, Mass., and 
later at Rehoboth, where he was one of the original 
proprietors. 

George Alonzo Fuller was a son of Rufus Fuller, 
who resided at Leicester, Mass., and of ‘Charlotte 
(Warren) Fuller, his wife. He was himself born at 
Leicester, Mass., November 27, 1827, and spent his early 
life on his father’s farm. His educational advantages 
were decidedly meager, and during the time he was 
attending school he also worked in his spare moments 
on his father’s farm. He was still little more than a 
lad when he abandoned his studies, however, for the 
purpose of learning the trade of card setting, which 
was the principal business of Leicester. After learning 
this trade he went to Pennsylvania and was employed 
for a time at Lancaster in that State, and later in the 
city of Philadelphia. Here he formed a close and in- 
timate friendship with the late George W. Child, the 
noted philanthropist, who was his room-mate and con- 
stant companion. Mr. Fuller remained in Philadelphia 
until the year 1852, and then returned to his native 
place, where he made his home for two years. In 1854, 
however, he went to Lawrence, Mass., which was at that 
time undergoing a very rapid industrial development. 
Here for three years he was employed at his trade of 
card setting, but in 1857 found by dint of hard work 
and the strictest kind of economy that he was in a posi- 
tion to engage in business on his own account. Accord- 
ingly, he became associated with Samuel M. Stedman 
in the manufacture of card clothing, under the firm 
name of Stedman & Fuller, and this firm rapidly in- 
creased in size and importance. In 1885 it was incor- 
porated under the name of the Stedman & Fuller Manu- 
facturing Company, and the business was removed to 
Providence, R. I. In 1800 the large business was sold 
to the American Card Clothing Company of Worcester, 
but Mr. Fuller remained associated with the new com- 
pany as a director and the manager of a Providence 
branch. On the death of the late Joseph Murdock, of 
Leicester, Mr. Fuller was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Card Clothing Company and this position he. held 
until the time of his death. In the year 1890 he organ- 
ized, in connection with Mr. Kelley, the Mechanical 
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Fabric Company, atid was president of that. important 
concern until the time of his death, when he ,was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law. -He was also vice-president of 
the Narragansett Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and 
was generally prominent in financial and industrial 
circles in that part of the world. While a resident of 
Lawrence, Mass., Mr. Fuller. had.taken a.decidedly 
active part in focal politics and held a number of public 
offices there. He. was a Congregationalist in religious 
belief, and upon. coming to Providence united with the 
Union Congregational Church of. that city, and was a 
deacon thereof. for a number of years previous to. his 
death. He was a man of very strong religious feel- 
ings, and was unusually active in promoting the. cause 
of his church in the community.. He was. a member of 
the Hope Squantum and Providence Athletic clubs. 

Mr. Fuller was married,. at Leicester, Mass., in 1854, 
to Martha Scott,.a daughter of William H. and Persis 
(Earle) Scott, of that town. Mrs. Fuller died Decem- 
ber 25, 1880; in her sixty-second year. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller one child was born, Lotta Persis, who, as has 
already been mentioned, became the wife of Arthur 
Livingston Kelley: 


GEORGE..FRANCIS O’SHAUNESSY—Repre- 
sentative in: Congress. from Rhode Island in-the Sixty- 
second, Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty-fifth Con- 
gresses, Mr. .O’Shaunessy returned -to . private life, 
March 4, 1919, and.to his practice as senior member. of 
the law firm. of O’Shaunessy, Gainer & Carr, of Provi- 
dence, R. I: » Mr, O’Shaunessy came to. Rhode Island 
after a busy and useful career in his profession in New 
York City and State and from participation in political 
activity in Brooklyn and New York. And in-Providence, 
his home and the scene of his: professional practice 
since 1907,,he holds equally honorable and important 
place, having rendered to his city and the State.of his 
adoption public service .of value and, devotion... Mr, 
O’Shaunessy.is a son.of Stephen and Margaret (Flynn) 
O’Shaunessy;.and was born.in Galway, Ireland, May 1; 
1868, being brought to the United States by his parents 
when a child of four years of age. 

From 1875 to 1881 he attended St. Theresa’s Paro- 
‘chial School,.and the De La Salle Institute of New 
York City, from. 1881 to. 1884... The funds for. his 
schooling he himself provided by work during vacations 
as messenger and errand boy, and later, when his ambi- 
tion for the, law impelled him. to enroll in the law 


department.of. Columbia University, he worked as a 


night clerk in the New York post office, attending the 
lectures by.day. He was graduated Bachelor of Laws, 
in the class of. 1889. In the same year he passed his 
examinations for the New York bar and until 1907 he 
was identified with the legal profession of New York 
City. The ambition and determination that held him 
to his chosen course in the face of such obstacles as 
confronted him when he was working night and day to 
prepare himself for his life work have sustained. him 
in his public service and his private work, and* during 
a public and political career, long and active, he has 
stood faithfully and unswervingly for high standards 
and ideals. Mr. O’ Shaunessy has been a lifelong Dem- 
ocrat, a firm believer in the principles of his party and 
a loyal supporter of its welfare. When a young man 
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in Brooklyn.he was a member of the group formed by 
Edward M.. Shepard, the noted student and leader of 
reform, known ,as the Shepard Democracy, and in the 


7 deliberations and activities of this organization he took 


an interested part. In 1893 he worked in support of 
the Citizens Union ticket, a fusion of Democrats and 
Republicans,, headed by Charles A. Shieren, who was 
elected mayor of Brooklyn, and. William J. Gaynor, 
afterward mayor of. New York City, being a candidate 
for Justice of the Supreme Court. 

His legal work. during the time had been successfully 
pursued, and after moving from Brooklyn to New York 
City. in 1808 he continued active in his profession and in 
political matters. Throughout his entire life Mr. 
O’Shaunessy has never avoided conflict with the ruling 
clique in party policy if he felt that the needs of the 
district, city or State, could be best met in other man- 
ner, and in New York his record is no exception to this 
tule. As a young lawyer he gained a notable decision 
over Richard Croker, Tammany leader, in the Court of 
Appeals, in a case involving the election of laws govern- 
ing the contest. for State Senator from the Twenty-first 


Senatorial District, and subsequently as attorney for — 


Perry Belmont, congressional candidate, he was again 
successful in.a similar case. In these cases Mr. O’Shau- 


nessy helped materially to purify politics and break the — 


power of the boss. 

In 1904 Mr. O’Shaunessy became deputy attorney- 
general of the State of New York, filling that respon- 
sible. position throughout the following year, and dur- 
ing 1906 he was assistant corporation ‘counsel of New 
York City. His New York residence and. public serv- 
ice was terminated by his removal to Providence, R. L., 
in 1907, and in Providence he became associated with 
Messrs. Gainer and Carr, his present partners in legal 
practice. He became the candidate for alderman from 
the Ninth Ward in 1908, but was defeated, and in the 
following year he was elected to the Legislature of the 
State, one of the nine Democrats holding seats in that 
body. . During his membership in the Legislature he 
participated in much important work, among his activ- 
ities the sponsering - of the bill making Columbus Day 
a legal holiday in Rhode Island, and before the expira- 
tion of his term he became the Democratic candidate for 
Congress from the First Congressional District. In the 
elections of November, 1910, he received a,plurality of 
seventeen hundred and fifty-one, taking his. seat at the 
opening of the Sixty-second Congress, and was reélected 
successively for three terms by pluralities of thirty-five 
hundred, nine hundred, and twenty-nine hundred. The 
latter part of his term of service included that most 
trying period of the United States participation in the 
great war and the critical period immediately preceding 
the American entrance, and during that time, which so 
intensely magnified the weakness or strength of men in 
public life, he was.an advocate of the staunchest Amer- 
icanism. and stood. with the most loyal patriotism in 
support.of the administration. During the Sixty-fifth 
Congress he served as a member of the committee of 
ways and means, and in that capacity, as in all others 
of his public career, he gave his important duties the 
best of his time and effort. The needs of his con- 
stituency have never been neglected by him and he has 
secured governmental interest in numerous projects of 
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benefit to his State, in connection with coast and river 
work, public buildings, and service training stations. 
He has been a constant friend of the naval stations in 
Narragansett bay, and the port of Providence has ben- 
efited by his active interest. Mr. .O’Shaunessy, having 
been at one time a post office clerk under civil service 
rules and regulations, has ever been concerned with this 
branch, finding time to champion the cause of those 
employed under civil service direction and working with 
intelligently applied zeal in their behalf. His public 
career is an open book of capable and disinterested 
service, service that has gained him the confidence of 
his colleagues and the approval of the constituency 
whose servant he was. Mr. O’Shaunessy has resumed 
his private practice as senior member of the firm of 
O’Shaunessy, Gainer & Carr, of Providence, having 
been the unsuccessful opponent of Senator Le Baron 
Colt for the office of United States Senator in 1918. 

He is a member of the Roman Catholic church, a 
communicant of St. John’s congregation, Providence, 
and he belongs to the University Club of Washington, 
D. C., the Columbus Club, the Pen and Pencil Club, 
the Metacomet Golf Club, and the Catholic Club, of 
Providence. For twenty-five years past Mr. O’Shaun- 
essy has been an active member of the Royal Arcanum, 
which honored him in the State of Rhode Island by 
electing him grand regent. 

Mr. O’Shaunessy married, June 24, 1902, Julien M. 
Kiely, of Providence. Their residence is at No. 215 
Broadway, Providence. 


RATHBONE GARDNER—In recent years the In- 
dependent in politics has become respectable, but this 
was not always true. Perhaps party independence is 
yet frowned upon in Rhode Island, but it was heresy 
and worse when Rathbone Gardner, of Providence, 
dared to announce that he should support Republican 
candidates for president, but that in State and local 
affairs he was a law unto himself and should support 
the men whom he found worthy, no matter in which 
party he found them. It took courage to antagonize 
the Republican machine in Rhode Island, but one of 
Mr. Gardner’s friends says of him: 

His most striking characteristic is courage. When 
he is convinced that a certain course is right, no 
amount of disapproval or dissent can shake him, and 


he is outspoken in its advocacy, however influential or 
numerous his opponents. 


So he has declined nominations from one party to 
accept from another, and has been the nominee of all 
parties. He has absolutely refused machine or organ- 
ization dictation, and acts solely from conviction. A 
skilfull and resourceful lawyer, conscientiously ethical 
and upright, he scorns subterfuge, and wins or loses 
his legal contests on the merits of his case, and his own 
ability to properly prepare and present it. His life has 
been given to his profession, to the public service and 
to philanthropy, and he has wonderfully aided the causes 
he has espoused. Mr. Gardner is a descendant of John 
Gardner, who came from England to Rhode Island, and 
died at Kingstown, in 1679. 

A descendant of the seventh generation, Henry W. 
Gardner, born at Killingly, R. I., September 17, 1821, 
died at Providence, R. I., April 4, 1888. He was brought 
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to Providence by his parents when a lad, educated in 
Friends’ School, and became president of the Provi- 
dence Steam Engine Company, also having other very 
important business associations. He served in both 
branches of Common Council, as member of the State 
Legislature, and from 1880-1887 was postmaster of 
Providence. He married, September 8, 1846, Mary B. 
Rathbone, born July 24, 1823, died May 28, 1892, daug- 
ter of Stephen Kilton Rathbone, cashier of the Amer- 
ican Bank from its incorporation in 1833 until 1856. 

Rathbone Gardner, eldest son of Henry W. and Mary 
B. (Rathbone) Gardner, was born in Providence, R. I., 
February 18, 1856. From private city schools he ad- 
vanced to Mowry & Goff’s Classical School, completing 
his preparatory education with the graduating class of 
1873. He at once entered Brown University, whence 
he was graduated A. B., class of 1877, and A. M. in 
course of time, class of 1880. After graduation, in 1877, 
he began the study of law with Browne & Van Slyck, 
of Providence, and a year later entered Boston Univer- 
sity Law School, where he spent one year. The same 
year (1879) he was-admitted to the Rhode Island bar, 
and locating in the Vaugh building, Providence, began 
the practice of his profession, continuing until 1880, 
when he was appointed by President Harrison, United 
States District Attorney for Rhode Island, an office he 
ably filled four years. In 1893 the law firm, Comstock 
& Gardner, was formed, this firm continuing until 1905. 
The same year he became associated with James A. 
Pirce and William H. Thornley, with offices as at pres- 
ent in the Turk’s Head building. Later William W. 
Moss was admitted to the firm. The company practices 
in all State and Federal courts, and are leaders of the 
Rhode Island bar. 

Eminent in his profession, Mr. Gardner is not less 
highly regarded as a citizen and public official. From 
1884 to 1887 he was a member of the Common Council, 
serving as president of the council, 1855-87, the re-loca- 
tion of the Union Station and of the approaches thereto 
being one of the questions practically settled during his 
term. In 1896 he was again elected, and in 1808 declined 
the Republican nomination for the House of Represen- 
tatives, but accepted nomination from the Republican 
and Democratic parties with a Municipal League en- 
dorsement. In 1906 he was the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic and Lincoln parties for State Senator, was elected 
and reélected in 1907. He led with others in the sup- 
port of Robert H. I. Goddard for United States Senator 
against George P. Wetmore, the result being a deadlock 
in the Legislature. He also favored constitutional 
change increasing the power of the governor and equal- 
izing representation. 

As president of the Coventry Company, Mr. Gardner 
is at the head of a cotton manufacturing corporation, 
and in 1007 was appointed receiver of the Union Trust 
Company. The plan of re-organization he pushed to 
adoption was approved by the depositors by almost a 
unanimous vote, and in May, 1908, the company resumed 
business with Mr. Gardner as president. During his 
executive term all depositors were paid in full, the 
bank placed upon a sound basis, and in 1912 he resigned 
the presidency and returned to the practice of law. 
He is a member of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
member of the standing committee of the Diocese of 
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Rhode Island, formerly a member of the General Board 
of Missions, and now senior warden of Grace Church, 
Providence. Public-spirited and able, he is frequently 
called upon for advice and leadership in benevolent and 


philanthropic movements, and he can always be relied © 


upon to “lend a hand.” His clubs are the University 
of New York; the University of Providence, of which 
he is an ex-president; the Agawam Hunt; Hope; Eco- 
_ nomic; Churchman’s and Providence Bar, He is also 
a member of the Rhode Island Bar Association, Provi- 
dence Athenaeum, Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Audubon Society of 
Rhode Island, and Psi Upsilon Society. 

Mr. Gardner married (first) January 1, 1880, Sophie 
L. Gardner, daughter of Hon. John A. Gardner, an 
eminent member of the Providence bar and former 
United States District Attorney for Rhode Island. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardner are the parents of two children: 1. 
Henry Wood, a graduate of Yale, 1904, now associated 
with his father in the practice of law. 2. Marianna 
Field, married, Dec. 6, 1905, Royal (© Tatt, Jr; 
son of Ex-Governor Royal C. Taft, of Rhode Island, 
they the parents of Royal C. (3), born July 17, 1907; 
Mariana F., born Feb. 15, 1911; Gardner, born March 
I, 1913. Sophie L. Gardner died Sept. 12, 1912, and 
Mr. Gardner married (second) Jan. 14, 1914, Karine 
M. Froberg. ‘They have one child, Ellen M., born May 
28, 1916. 


JOHN MORTON FERRIER—The story of the 
career of John Morton Ferrier is the story of obstacles 
overcome and fine ambitions achieved through sheer 
dint of that wonderful American pluck, which one often 
treads of in the pages of fiction, but rarely encounters 
in real life. That he has won his way to the front 
ranks in the community in Providence is due to the 
innate force of character of the man who took the 
difficulties in his way as a strong swimmer takes the 
water, with a certain zest in the effort and with an 
abiding confidence in his own ability to overcome what- 
ever might befall. That this confidence was not mis- 
placed is shown by the records of things done, and by 
the seals of official sanction by the institutions from 
which he gained his degrees. 

He was born at Green River, Ontario, Canada, 
youngest son of Obadiah P. and Emma (Anderson) 
Ferrier. Here he went to school until he was twelve 
years old. The business of life began then for the 
young boy, and he went to work on a farm of the region, 
remaining there until he was nineteen, carrying on his 
studies part of this time in the evenings of his hard- 
worked days. He was a boy with intellectual ambitions, 
and the farm work was merely to him a means to an 
end, and that end to gain a college education. He 
finally gained admittance to the Christian Biblical In- 
stitute, of New York, and there he studied for the 
ministry, graduating in 1808, and later received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity from this institute. 
This was followed by his ordination in the Christian 
church. He then preached and financed his way 
through Starkey Seminary, New York, graduating from 
there in 1902, and was ready for the higher institutions 
to which it was now his ambition to go. He had set 
nis mind on graduating from Brown University, and 
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accordingly he matriculated there at this time and in 
1906 won his degree of Bachelor of Arts from that 
institution. In the following year he was made Master 
of Arts. In 1908 he established his present business, 
and is now one of the large real estate operators of 
Providence. 

Mr. Ferrier is a Republican in his political views, 
and is an active worker in city affairs. In 1911 he was 
appointed on the school board of the city of Provi- 
dence, to serve an unexpired term of a former member, 
and was reélected in 1912 to serve for a six year term. 
In the face of strong opposition Mr. Ferrier introduced, 
championed and pushed to successful issue the plan of 
military training for high school students, and it is 
largely due to him that this now highly endorsed plan 
is in force in Providence high schools. He served on 
the committee on high schools, committee. on special 
schools, and is chairman of the committee on military 
training. He is past chancellor in the order of the 
Knights of Pythias, a member of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, and of the Masonic Order, belonging 
of the Blue Lodge, Chapter and Council of the latter. 
He is a member of the Christian church, and belongs 
to the Provident Fraternity, to the Rotary Club, of 
which he is a director, to the Providence Real Estate 
Exchange, of which he is a director and vice-president, 
and to the National Real Estate Exchange. He was 
elected to the City Council of the city of Providence, 
November 5, 1918, to represent the Eighth Ward, and 
appointed on the committee of education, and committee 
on lights. iis 

Mr. Ferrier married, May 12, 1808, Winifred Estelle 
Howard, a native of Foster, R. I., a daughter of Lester 
Howard, D. D., and Alvira A. (Phillips) Howard. Rev. 
Howard was a native of Foster, and for many years 
was professor of Greek at Christian Biblical Institute 
of New York, and later pastor of Congregational 
church at Chepachet, continuing until his death on 
October 3, 1918. They have two children: Howard 
Anderson, born Aug. 20, 1911, and John Morton, Jr., 
born March 19, 1913. 


HON. SAMUEL CLARK—The Clark families of 
New England rank among the oldest and foremost in 
the country. The Rhode Island families of the name 
have figured notably in the life and affairs of the col- 
ony and State for two and a half centuries. The origi- 
nal immigrants were Thomas, John, and Joseph Clarke, 
brothers, natives of Westhorpe, County Suffolk, Eng- 
land, and descendants of a family long established there. 
Thomas Clarke was admitted an inhabitant of the 
Island of Aquidneck in 1638, and became one of the 
original members of the First Baptist Church in 1644. 
He died in 1674, leaving no issue. John Clarke, one of 
the most notable leaders of early life in Rhode Island, 
a physician, minister, and public man, was first at 
Boston in 1637; of Portsmouth, in 1638, and of New- 
port in 1639; he was deputy governor of the colony from 
1669 to 1672. Dr. John Clark left no issue that sur- 
vived him long. Joseph Clarke, the remaining brother, 
was admitted an inhabitant of the Island of Aquidneck 
in 1638. He was one of the original members of the 
First Baptist Church in 1644, and subsequently rose to 
a position of prominence in colonial affairs; was a 
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member of the General Court of Trials in 1648; com- 
missioner in 1655-57-58-59; was assistant in 1658-64-65- 
66, 1678-79. His name appears in the charter granted 
Rhode Island in 1663 by King Charles II], He was a 
freeman of Westerly in 1668 and deputy from the town 
in 1668-69-70-71-72, and 1690. The Clarkes and Clarks 
of Rhode Island descend through Joseph Clarke, 
Branches of the family are found throughout Rhode 
Island and in bordering towns of Massachusetts. The 
line herein under consideration, that of the late Hon. 
Samuel Clark of Lincoln for many years State treasurer 
of Rhode Island, descends through Robert Clark, of 
Uxbridge, a descendant of Joseph Clarke, of Westerly. 

(1) Robert Clark, great-grandfather of Hon. Samuel 
Clark, was a resident of Uxbridge, Mass. He married, 
at Smithfield, R. I., October 24, 1739, David Comstock, 
magistrate officiating, Anna Taft, daughter of Robert 
Taft, the progenitor of most of the Taft families of 
this country and ancestor of Ex-President Taft. 

(II) Samuel Clark, son of Robert and Anna (Taft) 
Clark, was born about 1745-50. He resided at Smith- 
field, R. L., where he was the owner of a farm of one 
hundred seventy acres. He later removed to Glocester, 
where he died in 1827. He married, at Glocester, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1773, Amy Mowry, daughter of Judge Daniel 
Mowry, and a descendant in the fifth generation of 
Nathaniel Mowry, founder of the family in America. 

(IIT) Samuel (2) Clark, son of Samuel (1) and 
Amy (Mowry) Clark, was born at Smithfield, R. I., 
in 1793. He was educated in the schools of Smith- 
field, and throughout his life engaged in farming and 
lime burning in his native town. Samuel Clark was 
active in business circles, and prominent in local affairs 
until his death. He married Rebecca Cushman, and 
they were the parents of the following children: 1. 
Catherine, married Nelson Blackington. 2. Stephen, 
married Mary Kenyon. 3. Samuel, mentioned below. 
4. Rebecca Cushman, died unmarried. 

(IV) Hon. Samuel (3) Clark, son of Samuel (2) 
and Rebecca (Cushman) Clark, was born June 20, 
1826. He was educated in the schools of Smithfield, and 
during his youth assisted his father in the management 
of his farm and in the Lime Works Company, by which 
he was employed for a time as teamster. He was active 
in public life in Smithfield from 1856, when he was 
elected to the office of town clerk until 1871, when after 

-continuous service in the office he declined to accept 
renomination. He represented Smithfield in the Rhode 
Island General Assembly for one term, and was ap- 
pointed on February 4, 1872, to fill the unexpired term 
of Samuel A. Parker, as general treasurer of the State 
of Rhode Island. He was elected to the office on 
February 15, 1872, and held it by successive reélections 
until 1887. Again in 1888 he was elected to office, served 
until 1892, was reélected in 1897 and served until his 
death. ‘It is conceded that he was one of the most 
able and faithful treasurers that the State has had. He 
was industrious and zealous in the performance of his 
public duties, courteous and honorable in all his deal- 
ings. He left an enviable record for fidelity, efficiency, 
and uprightness in public life, and was respected and 
honored by all classes of people. Among his neigh- 
bors he was particularly honored and beloved, and was 
often called upon to make wills and conveyances and 
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to act as advisor and counsellor in cases of disputes. 
His legal knowledge fitted him ably for this work, and 
his services were in constant demand. He gave freely of 
his time and money to those who sought him, and was 
widely known for his kindliness and charity. He was 
a member of Mt. Moriah Lodge, No. 8, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, of Lime Rock, R. I. In political affilia- 
tion he was a Republican and for many years was a 
leader in the councils of the party. 

Hon, Samuel Clark married, in October, 1853, Louise 
Elizabeth Clark, who was born April 9, 1834, died July 
17, 1913, daughter of William F. and Louise (Bacon) 
Clark, member of a distinguished branch of the Clark 
family of Rhode Island. Their children were: I. 
Charles Cushman, for many years assistant in the office 
of the general treasurer of the State of Rhode Island; 
married (first) Elizabeth Sparhawk, of Ashton; (sec- 
ond) Etta Smith, who survives him and resides in 
Manton. 2, Minnie, married Gilbert L. Church. 3. 
Samuel, married Alice Buxton. 4. Annie, married 
Alfred Everett Sherman. 5. Kate, married David C. 
Randall. 6. Louisa Bacon, married Wallace Gushee. 
7. Rebecca Cushman, mentioned below. 8. Amy Mowry, 
unmarried, resides'in Lincoln. Hon. Samuel Clark died 
at his home in Lincoln, December 26, 1808, aged seventy- 
two years. 

(V) Rebecca Cushman Clark, daughter of Hon. Sam- 
uel (3) and Louise Elizabeth (Clark) Clark, was mar- 
ried in the town of Lincoln, in 1907, to George Spar- 
hawk. Mr. Sparhawk was for many years engaged in 
business as an insurance inspector, supervising mills 
and mill property. After retiring from active business 
life he made his home in Lincoln. Mr. and Mrs. Spar- 
hawk were the parents of two sons: 1. George Cush- 
man, 2. Charles Clark. 


J. ERNEST HAMMOND—One of the progressive 
concerns of Providence, R. I., a business which has 
developed remarkably under the force of the strong 
personality of the sole owner and proprietor, J. Ernest 
Hammond, is the Hammond Printers’ Supply House, 
No. 129 Dyer street. When the business was first 
established, many were the predictions of failure, but they 
knew not the dynamic power contained in the six-foot 
frame of the “man from Maine,” who was well known 
in the “Pine Tree” and “Granite” States for his broad 
and liberal views, and physical endurance in athletic 
contests; a man strictly temperate in the use of intoxi- 
cants and tobacco; and in spite of the prophets he has 
won a pronounced success.” He is the son of John H. 
and Sarah (Weymouth) Hammond; his father, a prom- 
inent farmer, market gardener and proprietor of the 
Bauneg-Beg greenhouses, also for many years holding 
town, State and national public offices, who numbered 
among his personal friends such men as James G. 
Blaine, Thomas B. Reed, Eugene Hale, etc., has long 
since passed to his reward as has his faithful wife, both — 
of whom were prominent active workers in the Grange. 

J. Ernest Hammand was born June 27, 1860, at the 
old Hammond homestead, near the summit of Bauneg- 
Beg mountain, three and one half miles from the 
thriving town of Sanford, with the largest population in 
the United States not incorporated under a city charter. 
He attended the district school and worked with his 
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father and brothers at market gardening and general 
farming. At the age of thirteen years he rescued a 
younger brother from drowning, by a race for life from 
the hay field and descending into a deep well which had 
always been viewed as unsafe, thus establishing a 
record for courage and action seldom attained by older 
persons. At the age of twenty years he rescued his 
father from drowning, where in crossing a pond, he had 
broken through thin ice covering twenty feet of water. 
When seventeen years old he secured alone and unaided 
the establishment of Bauneg-Beg post office and during 
the following half dozen years was active in the world 
of rural journalism as editor, owner and publisher of 
the “Bauneg-Beg Monitor,” a local paper; also in service 
as reporter for the “Portland Daily Argus,” “Portland 
Daily Advertiser,” and several class publications. It 
was during this period that he first learned the art of 
setting type at the “Allen Steam Job Print” office, San- 
ford, Me., combining publishing and newspaper work 
as recreation with the real work of farming. When 
twenty-four years old he secured employment on the 
flourishing farm owned by the late W. S. Lamson, of 
Lamson cash carrier fame, first as manager of the 
fruit department and later as manager of the Lamson 
Farm Stores in Boston, and superintendent of the Lam- 
son Farm, Windham, N. H. It was while in the employ 
of the Lamson Farm in a business trip to Lowell, Mass., 
that he caught a run-a-way horse by the head and was 
carried some distance before his hold was broken, being 
thrown to the street, where he was picked up uncon- 
scious and taken to the Lowell Hospital with his face 
torn and mangled, one bone broken, and an injury to 
the back of his neck which came near the “breaking” 
point, this last injury having proved a permanent and 
troublesome factor. 

In 1889 he came to Rhode Island, locating in Arling- 
ton, where he was variously engaged as printer, and 
later, to be in open air, as carpenter and builder and 
in the wholesale fruit and produce business until 1896, 
when he finally found his true sphere in his present 
business. It was not until 1899 that the business could 
be pronounced a success, but in October of that year, a 
change in location to the Slade building, No. 45 Eddy 
street, opposite the city hall, brought unto it prosperity 
at once, a surprise to the trade and a delight to its 
owner. His business, printers’ type, tools and machin- 
ery, was the only one between Boston and New Haven, 
and J. Ernest Hammond the only dealer in New Eng- 
land handling that line in combination with paper goods. 
To rightly estimate the personal force, business acumen 
and sagacity of Mr. Hammond, the fact should be 
known that two houses previously established in Provi- 
dence had retired from the field as failures. But it 

-soon became known in the trade that printers needs 
were properly met and “Hammond’s” was a good place 
to deal. He inaugurated the “freight paid” idea, and in 
January, 1901, sent out announcements broadcast that 
“Hammond pays freight to any point in New England 
on orders of $20.00.” This propaganda has been widely 
copied and nearly every typefounder and dealer in the 
United States has adopted it. On January, 1904, Mr. 
Hammond more than doubled the floor space and pros- 
perity has attended the energetic, capable owner and 
manager; and in 1910 he moved to the present loca- 
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tion, No, 129 Dyer street, with greatly increased facil- 
ities and floor space, where everything a job printing 
establishment needs can be bought from a gauge pin to 
a cylinder press, including paper envelopes, cardboard, 
etc. He was the first New England dealer to ship 
printers’ supplies to Alaska, and the first freight ship- 
ment out of Providence to Alaska was made by J. 
Ernest Hammond and now he makes shipments to nearly 
every State in the Union and there is not a county in 
New England which does not receive goods from the 
Hammond Printers’ Supply House. 

He is a member of the Free Press Defense League, 
Rationalist Press Association of London, England, 
Rhode Island Citizens Historical Society, Bauneg-Beg 
(Maine) Grange. (The Hammond Memorial Library 
is connected with this Grange, being a gift from Mr. 
Hammond in memory of his father and mother). York 
County Pomona Grange, Maine State Grange, Algon- 
quin Club, Arlington Public Library Association, and 
in politics is independent, although at times aggressive 
where reforms would prove a benefit, and he has been 
successful along those lines, sparing neither time nor 
money to secure improved conditions and has never 
sought but several times declined public office, hence 
cannot be classed with the professional office seeker. 
He is an able business man, public spirited, loyal, patri- 
otic and progressive; a man whom no obstacle can 
daunt nor no misfortune discourage. He has been the 
architect of his own fortune, and has built up a name 
and a business which will endure. He was one of the 
founders of the Arlington public library and his work 
for village improvements can best be told in the follow- 
ing item from a local paper published in 1896: 


t 


We are sorry to learn that Arlington is soon to lose 
one of its most progressive and public-spirited citizens, 
Mr. J. Ernest Hammond, though naturally of a quiet 
and retiring disposition yet has proved himself a very 
useful resident of the town and especially of Arling- 
ton. To his influence and perseverance we are largely 
indebted for our post office and very much of the work 
and maintenance of the public library. He is the sec- 
retary of the Improvement Society, the Fire Company, 
also secretary of the Public Library Association, mem- 
ber of the library committee and board of trustees for 
several years. In all these positions he has shown a 
peculiar fitness seldom met with, and which renders his 
going from us a public loss felt by all. 


“The Inland Printer” magazine, the leading publica- 
tion of its class in the world, published a portrait and 
biographical sketch of J. Ernest Hammond, pages 435- 
436, June, 1904 issue, under the title “A Chronicle of 
Progress,” which proves the estimation of his worth 
from the viewpoint of the late Henry O. Shepard, 
owner and publisher, also printer laureate of the United 
States. 

On January 18, 1888, Mr. Hammond married Clara 
W. Boyd, a Londonderry, N. H., school teacher, who © 
has been a co-worker when health permitted. 


ARLON MANN WHIPPLE—Since 1659 the name 
Whipple has been identified with Rhode Island life and 
affairs. Descendants of the founder, John Whipple, — 
have figured prominently in official life in Rhode Island © 
for two centuries. Of his sons, John Whipple, Jr., was 
particularly active in public affairs in Providence; he 
was town treasurer, town clerk, deputy to the General © 
Assembly, member of the town council and assistant. 
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Samuel, Eleazer, and Joseph Whipple all represented 
Providence in the Colonial Assembly. All of the sons 
of the settler married, and with the exception of David, 
resided in Providence. Branches were established in 
subsequent generations in many of the towns of Provy- 
idence county. The Cumberland Whipples form one of 
the oldest and most distinguished branches of the 
- family. Arlon Mann Whipple, for many years prior 
to his death in 1910, one of the foremost farmers and 
stockraisers of Providence county, was a native of Cum- 
berland. He was descended in the eighth generation 
from John Whipple, the founder. 

(1) John Whipple, immigrant ancestor and progen- 
itor, is first of record in Dorchester, Mass., in 1632. 
In 1637 he received a grant of land there. In 1639 he 
was married, and he and his wife united with the 
church at Dorchester in 1641. In 1658 he disposed of 
his homestead and lands to James Minot, and removed 
to Providence, where on July 27, 16590, he was received 
as a purchaser. In the division of lands made February 
19, 1665, he received lot No. 45. In the following year 
he took the oath of allegiance. In 1666 he was chosen 
Deputy to the General Court. He filled that office again 
in 1669, 1670, 1671, 1672, 1674, 1676, and 1677. In 1674 
John Whipple was granted a license to keep an ordinary. 
On August 14, 1676, as one of those “who staid and 
went not away” in King Philip’s War, he had a share in 
the disposition of the Indian captives whose services 
were sold for a term of years. He died May 16, 168s, 
and his will, dated May 8, 1682, was proved on May 27, 
following his death. 

(II) Eleazer Whipple, son of John Whipple, was born 
in Dorchester, Mass., and baptized there on March 8, 
1646. He was a housewright and followed his trade 
in Providence, where he was active and prominent in 
public life. He represented the town in the General 
Assembly in 1693 and 1701. He married, January 26, 
1669, Alice Angell, who was born in 1649, died Aug. 13, 
1743, daughter of Thomas Angell. Eleazer Whipple 
died Aug. 25, 1719. 

(III) Daniel Whipple, son of Eleazer and Alice 
(Angell) Whipple, was born in Providence, R. I. He 
settled in Cumberland, where all his children were 
born. Daniel Whipple married Mary , and among 
their children was Daniel (2), mentioned below. 

(IV) Daniel (2) Whipple, son of Daniel (1) and 
Mary Whipple, was born in Cumberland, August 109, 
1716. He was a life long resident of the town, a pros- 
-perous farmer, and prominent citizen. He married 
(first) Mary ; and (second) Mary 
~ (V) Simon Whipple, son of Daniel (2) and Mary 
Whipple, was born in Cumberland, February 13, 1752. 
He was a large land owner and a prominent citizen 
there all his life. On May 3, 1772, he married Levina 
Staples, daughter of Nathan Staples, of Cumberland. 

(V1) Daniel (3) Whipple, son of Simon and Levina 
(Staples) Whipple, was born in Cumberland on June 
19, 1784. He married, at Cumberland, October 13, 1805, 
Dorcas Cook, daughter of Ariel and Dorcas (Whipple) 
Cook, and they were the parents of Eliab, mentioned 
below. 

(VII) Eliab Whipple, son of Daniel (3) and Dorcas 
(Cook) Whipple, was born in Cumberland, February 
2, 1808. He was a farmer in the village of Grant’s 
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Mills during the greater part of his life, and also en- 
gaged extensively in the butcher business in Cumber- 
land and the vicinity, raising, buying and selling cattle. 
He was very successful in this business, and amassed a 
considerable fortune. Eliab Whipple was well known 
and eminently respected in Cumberland, and although 
not active in public life took an interest in local issues. 
He married (first) Ardelia C. Haskell, daughter of 
Comfort Haskell; (second) Nancy Grant, daughter of 
Bryan Grant, of Grant’s Mills. 

(VIII) Arlon Mann Whipple, son of Eliab and Nancy 
(Grant) Whipple, was born in Cumberland, R. I., July 
17, 1839, on his father’s farm which was part of what is 
now the Diamond Hill Reservoir. He was educated in 
the local district schools, and until he reached his eight- 
eenth year remained on the Cumberland farm. In 1857 he 
went to North Attleboro, where he apprenticed himself to 
the clock manufacturing business, and later entered the 
employ of Henry Haskell in the nut and bolt manufac- 
turing business, remaining until 1863. He later removed 
to Kansas, where he purchased one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. This property he developed and improved 
by the use of every method then known to scientific 
farming. In 1880 he disposed of his interests in Kansas 
at a large profit, and returned to the town of Cumber- 
land. Here he purchased a farm of one hundred and 
ninety acres at Grant’s Mills, which he at once began 
to cultivate, and under his direction and that of his 
daughter, Mrs. David W. Swift, the farm was brought 
to a high state of productiveness and efficiency. While 
maintaining supervision over his farming interests, Mr. 
Whipple found irksome the restraint and narrowness 
of farm life. For many years he was connected with 
the business of Joseph Grant, of Providence, as a tool 
maker. He was a man of boundless energy, essentially 
a constructive worker. He was well known and emi- 
nently respected in Cumberland. Although he displayed 
always a deep interest in the welfare of the town which 
had been the home of his ancestors for generations, he 
remained strictly aloof from public and political life. A 
man of magnetic personality, possessing the gift of 
making and holding friendships, he stood high in the 
regard of hundreds to whom his death came as a deep 
grief. 

On January 27, 1864, he married at Woonsocket, R. L., 
Esther Weatherhead, who was born at Tower Hill, 
R. L., daughter of Horace and Louisa (Brown) Weather- 
head, and granddaughter of John Weatherhead and 
Elijah Brown, of Cumberland, where both the Weath- 
erhead and Brown families have been established 
for several generations. Mr. and Mrs. Whipple were 
the parents of three children, two of whom survive: 
1. Frederick Lester, died in infancy. 2. Alice Elvira, 
became the wife of Eugene J. Whipple; their daugh- 
ter, Esther L. Whipple, married Harold B. Monroe, 
the son of Senator Addison P. Monroe. 3. Edna 
L,., married David W. Swift, of Foxboro, Mass. Mr. 
Swift came to Rhode Island in 1889, and for sixteen 
years was agent of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad at Central Falls. In 1905 he removed 
to Grants Mills and assumed with the late Arlon Mann 
Whipple the management of the farm there. Mr. and 
Mrs. Swift are the parents of a son, David A. Swift, 
who married Mary Reed, of East Providence. Mrs. 
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Whipple survives her husband and makes her home on 
the farm at Grants Mills. 

Arlon Mann Whipple died at his home in the town 
of Cumberland, March 19, I9gto. 


EDWIN O. CHASE—Burrows & Kenyon, lum- 
ber dealers of Providence, R. I., is the firm with which 
the entire business life of Mr. Chase has been spent, 
a period of more than twenty-three years. In this time 
he has advanced from the place of office boy, the capacity 
in which he first joined the firm, to its presidency, while 
during the same time he has assumed responsible and 
honored position among the leading men of affairs of 
his State. 

Edwin O. Chase is a son of John A. and Amy J. 
(Wade) Chase, his father a native of East Killingly, 
Conn., his mother born in Gloucester, R. I. John A. 
Chase was for many years engaged in contracting and 
building operations in Providence, his death occurring 
in 1917. Edwin O. Chase was born in East Killingly, 
Conn., April 12, 1877, and attended the public schools 
of that place until he was eight years of age, when 
Providence became the family home. In this city he 
continued in attendance in the public schools, graduating 
from high school in the class of 1893. For three years 
he was employed with his father, and in 1806 he became 
office boy in the employ of the Burrows & Kenyon 
Lumber Company. ‘Two years later he became book- 
keeper for the same firm, and in 1903 his competent and 
faithful service gained him an interest in the business. 
Upon the incorporation of the company in 1908 Mr. 
Chase became secretary and treasurer, and in 1011, 
when death removed Mr. Kenyon from office, he became 
president and treasurer. Mr, Chase acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the company in 1917 and reorgan- 
ized the officiary as it now exists: Mr. Chase, president, 
Carlton C. Chase, vice-president, George E. Thurber, 
treasurer, and William Mc Kenna, secretary. The firm 
name has remained the same throughout the changes in 
the personnel, and the business they conduct in lumber 
and builders’ supplies, wholesale and retail, is one of 
the oldest and largest in New England. Mr. Chase, in 
addition to his private business interests, serves the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank as trustee. He is president of 
the Rhode Island Employers’ Association, and through- 
out the wide territory that his operations and influence 
extend he is known as a progressive and able business 
man. The position he occupies represents the reward 
of unremitting labor and a fixed determination to 
achieve a responsible place, while in his advancement 
he has known no deviation from the strictest probity 
and the most upright methods. 

Mr. Chase belongs to the Republican party and is a 
member of the City Counsel, representing the Sixth 
Ward. He has a wide following both within and with- 
out his party, for he is generally known as a supporter 
of men and principles rather than as an adherent to 
party form, and no good measure or movement in 
Providence has ever lacked his support. He is a mem- 
ber of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, and also 
belongs to the Wannamoisett Country Club, and the 
Turk’s Head, Pomham, and Providence Central clubs. 
Mr, Chase has been active in the Masonic order all of 
his adult life, holding all degrees in the York and 
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Ancient Accepted Scottish Rites up to and including the 


— 


thirty-second, and in September, 1918, he achieved the © 


ultimate Masonic distinction when he was elected to 
receive the honorary thirty-third degree, a rare honor 
reserved as a mark of the highest appreciation of 
service rendered the order. Mr. Chase is an attend- 
ant of the Episcopal church. 

Mr. Chase married, June 20, 1899, Martha E. Thurber, 


daughter of Emery E. Thurber, her father a long-time — 


resident of Rhode Island, now living retired in Esmond. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chase are the parents of one son, Leslie 
T., born in 1906, a student in the Moses Brown School, 
of Providence. 


ROBERT HAZARD CHAMPLIN—When in May, 
1911, Robert H. Champlin and his widow passed away 


within one week of each other, two remarkable lives 


ended. For forty-three years they had trod life’s path- 
way together and, when the gentle mother was borne to 


her last resting place upon the shoulders of her four — 
manly sons, it did not require a prophet to realize that © 


life’s race was run for the aged father, whose years 
were then numbering eighty-two. And so it proved, 
and six days later it was the mournful but sacred duty 
of the sons to bear him to his last resting place beside 
their mother. His monument is the business he founded; 
he retired in 1801, and later the business passed into 
the hands of three of the sons who yet conduct it. 
Robert Hazard Champlin was of the seventh genera- 


tion of his family in New England, the founder of © 


which was Jeffrey, Jeoffrey or Geoffrey Champlin who 
is of record as early as 1628. He married and had 


male issue, the line of descent being traced through his — 


eldest son Jeffrey, who was born at Newport, in 1650, 


and is of record at Kingstown in 1715, leaving a son — 
Jeffrey (3) Champlin mar-— 
ried (third) a wife Susannah who bore him a son | 
John, who is next in line of descent. Jeffrey (3) died 


Jeffrey (3) born in 1670. 


in 1717, and his will was probated March 1o, 1718. 
John Champlin, only son of Jeffrey (3) Champlin and 

his third wife, Susannah, was born February 12, 1716, 

died September 8, 1772. He married Freelove Watson, 


born in South Kingstown, died in Exeter, R. I., May 


10, 1773, daughter of John Watson. Their second son, 
Samuel, born July 17, 1746, died in Exeter, R. I., Nov- 
ember I, 1818, was the father of Russel Champlin and 
the grandfather of Robert Hazard Champlin, to whose 
memory this review is dedicated. Samuel Champlin 


married, Dec. I0, 1782, Alice B. Reynolds, born July 


21, 1755, died Oct. 23, 1825. They were the parents of 
six children, of whom Russel was the fifth. 


Russel Champlin was born in Exeter, R. I., July 23, 


1793, and there resided until two years after the birth 
of his son, Robert H., in 1829, then moved to East 
Greenwich, R. I., and there resided until death. He 
married Mary Arnold and they were the parents of 
Robert Hazard Champlin. 


Robert Hazard Champlin was born in Exeter, R. I., 
April 24, 1829, died in East Greenwich, R. I., May 10, 


ror. He was brought to East Greenwich by his 
parents in 1831, there obtained his education, estab- 
lished a prosperous business and resided until his death, 
eighty years after his coming, in 1831. His education 


was obtained at East Greenwich Academy; his in- 
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structors, professors Goodenow and Eastman. At the 
age of seventeen years, his school ended, and from the 
year 1846 until his retirement in 1891, he was continu- 
ously connected with the lumber business in East 
Greenwich. He became head of his own business and 
built it up to large proportions, and “Champlins” were 
headquarters in that section of the State for lumber 
and building materials. He conducted the business very 
successfully until 1891, then sold out to Joseph Dews, 
and retired to a well-earned period of contentment and 
ease. The business which he sold was conducted by 
Mr. Dews for five years and then sold by him to three 
sons of Robert Hazard Champlin, who own and operate 
the business founded by their father many years ago. 

For twenty years after his retirement from business, 
Mr. Champlin continued his residence in East Green- 
wich, enjoying to the full, the rewards of a long life 
of honored usefulness. He was a man of quiet and 
home loving disposition and those twenty years were 
spent mainly at his home, with the wife of his youth 
and children. He was highly esteemed in his neighbor- 
hood and in all things measured up to the full statue 
of a man. His end was hastened, no doubt, by the 
death of his wife, who succumbed to an attack of 
pneumonia, May 13, 1911, and six days later on Friday, 
May 10, he too passed away, and their four sons were 
the pall bearers at both funerals. 

Robert H. Champlin married, November 26, 1866, 
Frances Beulah Williams, of Clintonville, N. Y., who 
died Saturday, May 13, 1911, aged seventy-two years, 
daughter of William Hilton and Mary Williams. The 
Williams family descended from Robert Williams, who 
came from England to Roxbury, Mass., in 1638. Mr. 
and Mrs. Champlin were the parents of sons and daugh- 
ters, as follows: 1. Mary Frances, of New York. 2. 
Florence Beulah, of East Greenwich. 3. Jeduthan Rus- 
sell, of East Greenwich: 4. Samuel Arnold, died Dec. 
14, 19tt. 5. Robert Hazard (2), conducts the firm, 
Champlin Lumber Company, of East Greenwich and 
‘Centerville, dealers in lumber and builders’ materials; 
he now resides at Riverpoint, R. I. 6, William Hilton, 
of Rochester, N. H., where he is engaged extensively 
in lumber manufacture. 


THOMAS FRANCIS KENNEDY, M. D.—The 
echoes from the recent terrific explosion in Halifax 
harbor had scarcely died away ere relief trains from 
the United States were speeding to the scene of dis- 
aster, laden with surgeons, physicians, nurses and med- 
ical supplies. From Rhode Island, under the banner 
of the Red Cross, fifty physicians and surgeons, quickly 
volunteered, and among those who made the journey 
was Dr. Thomas F. Kennedy, of Woonsocket, R. I. 
The quick relief rendered by New England was grate- 
fully acknowledged, and great as was the suffering, it 
would have been much greater had not warm hearts 
and generous hands so quickly responded. The medical 
profession has never failed in such an emergency, and 
the good accomplished by this band of fifty Rhode 
Island doctors will ever live in grateful hearts, and 
wherever deeds of sacrifice and courage are appreciated 
their offering to the suffering people of Halifax will 
be remembered. Dr. Kennedy is a brother of Ambrose 
Kennedy, United States Congressman from Rhode 
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Island, whose sketch follows in this work. ‘There are 
two other brothers, Eugene A. Kennedy, M.\D., of Mil- 
ford, Mass., specialist in eye, ear, nose and throat, and 
Edwin Kennedy, of North Smithfield, R. I., a dyer by 
occupation, and two sisters, Mrs. Mary C. Quinn, of 
Woonsocket, wife of Timothy S. Quinn, a member of 
the Rhode Island House of Representatives, and Mrs. 
Angela F. Downey, wife of John J. Downey, who is 
at present postmaster at Blackstone, Mass. 

Dr. Kennedy is a son of Patrick and Mary (McCor- 
mick) Kennedy. The father, a mill overseer at Black- 
stone, Mass., was a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1875 and 1876, and selectman, assessor, over- 
seer of the poor and collector of taxes in the town of 
Blackstone for a number of years. 

Thomas Francis Kennedy was born in Blackstone, 
Mass., June 12, 1874, and there completed grade and high 
school courses. He then pursued a literary course at 
St. Hyacinthe College, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada, 
after which he began the study of medicine at the 
University of Maryland, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, at Baltimore, Md. He was graduated M. D. 
in the class of 1900 with highest honors in a large class, 
and afterwards, in.1906, 1907 and 1008, studied abroad 
in the hospitals of London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 

Dr. Kennedy began the practice of medicine in Woon- 
socket, R. I., in 1900, where he has established a high 
reputation as a skillful physician and surgeon. He is a 
member of the Medical Staff of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Providence, R. I., Park Place Hospital, Pawtucket, R. 
L., and Woonsocket Hospital, Woonsocket, R. I. He 
is also medical examiner for the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany and for the Modern Woodmen of America. Dr. 
Kennedy is a member of Woonsocket District Medical, 
Rhode Island Medical and the American Medical asso- 
ciations, and keeps in closest touch with all medical 
and surgical advancement. Dr. Kennedy is past exalted 
ruler of Woonsocket Lodge, No. 850, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, and a member of the Na- 
tional Grand Lodge of the order. He also belongs to 
the Knights of Columbus; the Modern Woodmen of 
America; is a member of St. Charles Roman Catholic 
Church; and in politics is a Republican. Dr. Kennedy 
made application for appointment in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps, United States Army. 

Dr. Kennedy married in Blackstone, Mass., September 
7, 1914, Margaret Isabel McCabe, daughter of John and 
Catherine (Smith) McCabe. Dr. and Mrs. Kennedy 
are the parents of two sons, Frank, born Jan. 22, 
1916, and John Q., born July 3, 1918. 


AMBROSE KENNEDY—As representative from 
the Third Rhode Island District in the Sixty-third, 
Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth congresses, 
Mr. Kennedy has had a voice in shaping legislation, 
more important and far-reaching than any heretofore 
passed by any other American Congress. These con- 
gresses have been called upon to legislate on mat- 
ters affecting the whole world, have appropriated 
money for national defense and war purposes stag- 
gering in the total, and have passed laws unprece- 
dented in their character, when compared with former 
national legislation. So long as history shall be read, 
the proceedings of these congresses, particularly the 
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Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth, will be regarded as epoch 
making, and the end is not yet in view. In all these 
proceedings, Congressman Kennedy has taken an im- 
portant part. He is a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and his voice and vote in com- 
mittee and upon the floor of the House have been uni- 
formly in support of the truest American doctrine, and 
patriotic to the core. 

Mr. Kennedy has been in the public eye from his 
college graduation, first appearing as principal of the 
high school and superintendent of schools in Black- 
stone, Mass. From the teaching profession to the law 
was an early transition, and from the law to the arena 
of politics was but a step. He has risen high in the 
political world, his rise being almost meteoric, and 
still a young man, Mr. Kennedy may face the future 
with confidence, his record proving his worth in these 
days which are trying men’s mettle by the sternness 
of tests. 

Ambrose Kennedy was born in the town of Black- 
stone, Mass., December I, 1875, son of Patrick and 
Mary (McCormick) Kennedy. He there began his 
education, completing grade and high school courses. 
From high school he passed to St. Hyacinthe College, 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada, then to Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., whence he was graduated 
A. B., in the class of 1897. Holy Cross College con- 
ferred upon him the degrees of A. M. in 1got, and 
LL. D. in 1918. In 1899 he was elected principal of 
Blackstone High School, filling that position and that 
of superintendent of schools until 1904. He then en- 
tered Boston University Law School, whence he grad- 
uated LL. B. and J. B., class of 1906. The same year 
he began the practice of law in Woonsocket, R. L., where 
he soon built up a large practice. He is a member of 
the Rhode Island Bar Association, and has won high 
standing in his profession. He was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the United States on 
March 15, 1018. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Kennedy made his 
first public entrance into political life as a candidate 
for the House of Representatives, being successful at 
the polls and serving two years, I91I-12. He was elected 
Speaker of the House in 1912, and during his legislative 
terms rendered valued service in the judiciary com- 
mittee, on the floor and as presiding officer. From 
1909 until 1912 inclusive, he served upon the personal 
staff of Governor Aram J. Pothier, as aide-de-camp, 
with the rank of colonel, and became during those 
years one of the foremost men of his party, sought in 
counsel, and entrusted with important duties. His 
service in the House brought him prominently before 
the people of the Third Congressional District, and in 
1912 he was the choice of the District for Congress. 
He has been reélected as each term expired and is 
now serving in the Sixty-sixth Congress, dealing with 
the many momentous questions connected with the 
war and the subsequent problems of reconstruction. 
Congressman Kennedy is a member of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and Modern Woodmen of America. His religion 
is Roman Catholic. On September 1, 1900, he married 
Anastacia G. Leahy, daughter of Michael A. and Julia 
M. Leahy, of Middleboro, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
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nedy are the parents of three sons: Ambrose A., born i 
Jan. 6, 1911; James F., born Aug. 5, 1912; and John E., 
born Jan. 29, 1915. 


resident of Narragansett Pier for several years, Dr. 
White has also maintained a dental office at Wake- 
field, R. I., and has divided his practice between that — 
village and Narragansett Pier. He is a son of Derick 
White, a boot and shoe manufacturer, and Louise 
Blanchard, who at the time of the birth of their son, 
Charles A., were residing at Weymouth, Mass. 

Charles A. White was born August 8, 1873, and was 
educated in the public schools of Weymouth. He began 
the study of dentistry with a Boston dentist, and finally 
became an expert practising dentist. He was engaged — 
in his profession in Boston and other places until 1897, — 
when he opened an office in Providence, R. I., remain- 
ing in that city one year. He then located in Wake- 
field, R. I., practising there during the winter months 
and going to Narragansett Pier for practice during the 
summer months. He makes his home at Narragansett 
Pier, and is still actively engaged in practice. For sev- 
eral years he was a member of the firm, Peleg Brown 
& Company, who had the agency for the Oldsmobile, 
National, and Oakland automobiles for six years. In 
1915, Dr. White withdrew from the automobile business, 
and has since been active in real estate dealing at the 
Pier, in addition to his practice. 

Dr. White has been very busily engaged in war work, 
serving as chairman of the board in charge of the 
Liberty Loan, chairman of the War Savings Commit- 


' 
tee, and has volunteered to do free dental work for the 
soldier boys of the Pier. He married at Narragansett 
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Pier, in 1890, Mary, daughter of Peleg Brown. Dr. 
and Mrs. White are the parents of a son, Charles A. 
(2); and a daughter, Julia Louise. 


GEORGE PRESCOTT PETERSON, a prominent 
and well known merchant of Providence, where he is 
engaged in business as a dealer in hardware and wall 
paper, is a native of Marshfield, Mass., born March 28, 
1861. Mr. Peterson is a member on both the paternal 
and maternal side of exceedingly old and distinguished 
New England families, and is a lineal descendant of 
John Alden and Miles Standish, who were members of 
the band of Pilgrims that landed in Plymouth, Mass., 
from the “Mayflower,” on December 11 (old style), 
December 21 (new style), 1620, and of Peregrine 
White, the first white child born on American soil, and 
the son of William and Susanna (Fuller) White, she 
being a sister of Dr. Edward Fuller, also a member 
of the historic “Mayflower” band. Mrs. William White 
had the unique distinction of being the mother of the 
first white child born in the colony, the first widow, the 
first bride (becoming the wife of Governor Edward 
Winslow), and the mother of the first native born 
governor of Plymouth Colony, Governor Josiah Wins- 
low. Among other ancestors of his should be men- 
tioned Benjamin White, who sat as a member of the 
Continental Congress with Adams, Hancock and other 
great men, who moulded the early destinies of our 
country. Benjamin White was also a companion of 
Jeremiah Lowe, who confiscated the tea stored in 
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Marshfield, and took it to a place of prominence in the 
town, now known as Tea Rock, where it was burnt 
publicly, simultaneously with the burning of the tea in 
Providence, R. I., and the famous Boston Tea Party. 
They also took powder which had been stored in the 
town and hid it in Benjamin White’s barn, and under 
the bed in his home, where it lay undiscovered during 
the time of a visit to the place by General Balfour of 
the King’s Guards. 

Mr. Peterson is a son of George J. and Betsy (White) 
Peterson, old and highly respected residents of Marsh- 
field, Mass. The elder Mr. Peterson was born in 
December, 1823, at Duxbury, Mass., and for many years 
followed the occupation of farming. He was a prom- 
inent man in the community and served on the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture. He was one of 
the active anti-slavery men of his time. He was directly 
associated with Emerson, Garrison and Frederick 
Douglas. He died in 1893. He married Betsy White, 
a native of Marshfield, born February 3, 1843, and died 
in 1913. They were the parents of the following child- 
ren: Charles, now engaged in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry at San Francisco, Cal.; Alice, who became the 
wife of Moses Thayer, of Kingston, N. Y.; Irving G., 
who resides at Marshfield, Mass., where he is engaged 


in| farming on the old homestead, originally a part of 
the Daniel Webster estate; George Prescott, with whose 
‘career we are here especially concerned. 


- George Prescott Peterson received his education in 


the schools of Marshfield, and later attended the 
Richards Business Academy at Marshfield Heights. He 
went to Attleboro, Mass., where he entered the employ 
of a jewelry establishment and remained there three 
years, learning that business. From there he came to 
the city of Providence and here established himself in 
independent business at his present location at No. 188 
Charles street. Mr. Peterson was first engaged only 
‘in the hardware line, and in a small way, but his enter- 
prise has rapidly and consistently developed until it is 
now one of the larger of its kind in the city, including 
paints, oils, and decorative paper hangings. Mr. Peter- 
son had also established a branch store on Westminster 
street, opposite the office of the “Journal,” but later 
sold out this store. In politics Mr. Peterson is an In- 
dependent and has not identified himself with any 
political party, preferring to remain free from all 
partisan influences in the exercise of his own judgment 
on public issues. In spite of this fact, however, so 
great is the respect and esteem in which he is held 
by his fellow citizens, that he has been elected to a 
number of public offices as a Progressive and Inde- 
pendent, and has served as a member of the Common 
Council for seven years and the Board of Aldermen 
for two years, and in 1912 and 1913 represented the 
Fourth District of Providence in the State Legislature, 
defeating his opponent in one of the strongest Repub- 
lican districts in the State. Mr. Peterson is a member 
of the Rotary Club, a member of the John Alden Asso- 
ciation, and although not actually affiliated, is eligible 
for membership in the “Mayflower” Society and the 
Massachusetts Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
ion. He is a member of the old South School Asso- 
ciation of Marshfield, Mass., the old South School 
eing the first free public school established in the 
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Plymouth Colony and dating from 1640. This school 
was cotemporary with the Dorchester Free Public 
School established in 1639 in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. From these small beginnings has grown the 
present public school system of our country. 

George Prescott Peterson was united in marriage, 
December 21, 1882, at Attleboro, Mass., with Hannah 
J. Carpenter, a daughter of Henry and Mary J. (Hol- 
brook) Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter was a_ successful 
farmer at Attleboro and a highly respected resident 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Peterson are the parents of two 
children: Ethel Prescott, born April 10, 1884, and now 
the widow of William E. Waite, of Providence; Earl 
Carpenter, born July 23, 1895, a salesman prior to the 
war, when he secured an appointment to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and is now an ensign in the 
United States Navy. Mr. Peterson and his family 
make their home at No. 43 Doyle avenue, Providence, 
and spend their summers at Green Harbor, Mass. Mr. 
Peterson: finds his chief recreation in motoring and 
reading, being especially interested in biographical and 
historical subjects, and he is also very active in church 
work, 


GEORGE H. COOK—A prominent figure in busi- 
ness life in Narragansett Pier for a quarter century 
prior to his death in 1918, was the late George H. 
Cook. Active also in political and public affairs, he 
was for several terms a member of the Town Council. 
The welfare and advancement of the Pier was always 
uppermost in his mind, and he was one of the prime 
movers in the organization of the Narragansett Pier 
Chamber of Commerce. From the time of his coming 
to the Pier until his death he espoused and gave his 
earnest support to all movements calculated to advance 
business development. He was a business man of keen 
ability, and in the closing decades of his life attained a 
high degree of success. 

George H. Cook was born in Charlton, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1865, the son of Walter Scott and Pauline 
(Dockham) Cook, and the descendant of a family long 
established and prominent in Massachusetts. He was 
educated in the public schools of Worcester county, 
Mass., and on completing his studies, chose a business 
rather than a professional career. He learned the trade 
of shoe making, and for several years was employed 
in important capacities in shoe factories at Worcester, 
Lynn, and Webster, Mass., and at Philadelphia. In 
1893 Mr. Cook came to Rhode Island, settling at Narra- 
gansett Pier, where he shortly afterward established 
himself in business. He was highly successful in this 
venture, and within a short period rose to a place of 
prominence in business circles at the Pier. Unswerving 
honesty and fairness won for him not only the respect 
but the admiration of competitors. His success was in 
every sense of the word self made—the result of his 
own indefatigable effort, and his own unfailing belief 
in his ability to succeed. He became a member of the 
town council, and served ably and disinterestedly for 
several terms. He had a genius for politics and for 
public service; he was a Democrat in national issues 
but voted independently at local elections. He was 
active in the organizing of the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1917, and was one of its charter members. Mr. 
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Cook was well known in social and fraternal circles, 
and was a member of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, and a generous donor to its charities. 

In 1896, Mr. Cook married, at Narragansett Pier, 
R. I, Mary Elizabeth Holran, daughter of John and 
Eliza (Sheridan) Holran, both of whom were natives 


of Ireland, married at Wakefield on the Rock Brook’ 


homestead, coming to America shortly before their 
marriage. Mr. Holran subsequently became prominent 
in business life in Narragansett Pier, where he was the 
owner of extensive bath house and bathing beach prop- 
erty for several years, prior to his retirement from 
active business affairs. He died in November, 1917, at 
the age of seventy-nine years, survived by his widow, 
who died March 2, 1919. They were the parents of 
four children, all of whom are living: 1. Mary E., who 
became the wife of the late George H. Cook. 2. Fran- 
cis P., of Englewood, N. J. 3. John, of New York 
City. 4. Anna Sheridan, of Narragansett Pier. Mrs. 
Cook, who survives her husband, resides at Narra- 
gansett Pier. She is widely known and eminently re- 
spected. For more than twenty years, she has been in 
charge of the office of the Postal Telegraph at the 
Pier, as manager. 

George H. Cook died at his home at Narragansett 
Pier, on March 13, 1918. His death was sincerely 
mourned by a large circle of friends. 


ALLAN ALDRICH CAMPBELL—The records 
of Scotland in peace and war are filled with the 
achievements of the members of the clan of Campbell, 
and it is a heritage of immeasurable value in point 
of sentiment to have membership in a line tracing to 
such illustrious beginnings. The branch of which 
Allan Aldrich Campbell, of Phenix, R. I., is a member, 
is of six generations residence in this country, the im- 
migrant ancestor having founded his line in Connecticut 
upon coming from his Scotland home. James Camp- 
bell, son of the founder, was born about 1725, and 
throughout his entire life was a farmer of Volun- 
town, Windham county, Conn. He was a communicant 
of the Presbyterian church, a man of simple, indus- 
trious habits, who passed a long life in the favor of 
his fellows. His death occurred in 1810, his wife, 
Dinal (Mc Main) Campbell, surviving him and attain- 
ing the advanced age of eighty-five years. They were 
the parents of Allen, James, and John, and several 
daughters. 

Allen, son of James and Dinal (Mc Main) Camp- 
bell, was born in 1749, and died March 6, 1829. He 
studied medicine under the preceptorship of Dr. Per- 
kins, the widely renowned physician of Plainfield, and 
during the War of the Revolution he served as a sur- 
geon in the Colonial army. He was in the army of 
General Sullivan during the Rhode Island campaign, 
and at the close of the conflict continued general prac- 
tice in Voluntown, Conn. His practice was large and 
lucrative and he was a man of such eminent capacities 
that he was called from his professional labors to rep- 
resent his fellow citizens in numerous official positions, 
including those of justice of the peace and member of 
the State Legislature. Like his father, he belonged to 
the Presbyterian church, and during a life of four 
score years achieved greatly in service to his State and 
community, and in the regard of his associates. Dr. 
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Allen Campbell married Sarah, daughter of Ezra Kinne, 
of Preston, now Griswold, Conn. Sarah (Kinne) 
Campbell was born in 1759, and died in 1834. They 
were the parents of John, Sarah, Rowena, Lucinda, 
Harvey, Ezra, Daniel Lee, Bonaparte, of whom fur- 
ther, and Alpha R. $ 

Bonaparte, son of Dr. Allen and Sarah (Kinne) 
Campbell, was born in Voluntown, Windham county, 
Conn., September 15, 1801, and died in 1892. With the 
exception of twenty years spent in Oneida county, N. 
Y., he was a life long resident of the locality of his 
birth, where he engaged in successful farming opera- 
tions. He was a Whig in politics, later a Republican, 
and for many years he was first Selectman of his town, 
also representing Griswold in the State Legislature. 
He was a member of the Baptist church. Bonaparte 
Campbell married, November 11, 1819, Susan, daughter 
of Captain Nathan Brown, a sea captain of North 
Kingston, R. I, The following of their children at- 
tained mature years: Allen B., John L., Sarah C., 
James H., of whom further, and Napoleon B.. 

James H., son of Bonaparte and Susan (Brown) 
Campbell, was born in Oneida county, N. Y., in 1827, 
and died in Griswold, Conn., in 1804. Going West 
prior to the Civil War he was for a time a resident of 
Illinois, and upon his return to the East he located in 
Washington, R. I., where he was for a time employed as 
overseer in a mill. In 1863 he took up residence in 
Clayville, R. L., remaining there for two years, after 
which he purchased a farm in Griswold, Conn., where 
his last years were passed. He married Amy M. Coz- 
zens, who survived him until 1906 (?). Children of 
James H. and Amy M. (Cozzens) Campbell: George 
M., born in 1850, and died in 1910; Evelyn, born in 
18s2, and died in 1907; and Allan Aldrich, of whom 
further. 

Allan Aldrich Campbell was born in Washington, 
Rk. L, March 20, 1862, and spent his early life on his 
father’s farm at Griswold, Conn., attending the schools 
of the vicinity. The lesson of hard labor was learned 
by him early in life from the many tasks that fall to 
a boy and young man on a farm, a lesson that he 
applied profitably in the later years. In 1884 he began 
work for Caleb Congdon on the latter’s farm at Crans- 
ton, R. I., and after one year in this employ he assumed 


‘the operation of the farm on shares, an arrangement 


that existed with mutual profit and satisfaction until 
1891. In February of this year he purchased the team- 
ing business of William H. Snell, of Phenix, R. I., a 
long established enterprise. To this he added coal and 
wood dealings, at the same time leasing the Snell prop- 
erty for a period of five years. In 1894 his interests 
expanded still further and he included the sale of hay, 
grain, and feed in his business, devoting himself in- 
dustriously to the founding and development of an 
establishment that should lead in its line. ‘To this end 
he leased for ten years the property of A. B. McCrillis, 
of Phenix, and by 1903 his enterprise had assumed such 
large dimensions that he bought his present location 
and erected a modern grist mill and grain elevator, with 
excellent trackage facilities. This addition to his in- 


‘terests made it advisable for him to relinquish his team- 


ing activities, which he accordingly did. That is the 
only one of his many connections that he has been 
compelled to abandon in the course of his busy career 
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which has been passed in the acquisition of new inter- 
ests, rather than in the abandonment of any depart- 
ment of his dealings. 

Everything of concern to the welfare or progress of 
his town has Mr. Campbell’s active support and he has 
proven himself unselfish in his service. Since 1891 he 
has been a member of the Phenix Fire Department, 
filling the office of assistant chief for many years, and 
in 1915 and 1916 he was a member of the police com- 
mission of West Warwick, serving as chairman of the 
commission in the latter year. During the years of his 
business life he has achieved success and standing in 
his community through the most diligent application to 
the work at hand and through adherence to the strict- 
est and soundest principles of commercial dealing. He 
early gained and has ever held the confidence of his 
business associates and the business that he has fostered 
is a strong and vigorous concern. Mr. Campbell is a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and be- 
longs to the Flat River Club. 

Allan Aldrich Campbell married, June 27, 1895, 
Emma, daughter of Robert and Fanny (Irwin) Henry, 
of fiskville, R. I., and they are the parents of: Harold 
A., born Sept. 20, 1896, a student in Brown University, 
class of 1920; and Fannie I., a student in the Women’s 
‘College in Brown University, class of 1921. 


FREDERICK L. CASSIDY, who is successfully 
engaged in the practice of dentistry in the city of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been very actively identified with the 
life of this community since his early manhood. He is 
a son of Patrick and Margaret (McManus) Cassidy, 
both of whom were born in Massachusetts, but came 
to Rhode Island and passed the major part of their 
lives here. They are now deceased. Frederick L. Cas- 
sidy was born May 6, 1886, at East Providence, but ‘at 
an early age came to Pawtucket where he gained the 
preliminary portion of his education. He attended the 
public schools and the Pawtucket High School, and was 
prepared for college at the latter institution. Some time 
prior to his graduation he had made a decision to take 
up dentistry as a profession and with this objective, 
entered the Philadelphia Dental College, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., from which college he was graduated, D. 
D. S., with the class of 1908. Returning immediately to 
Pawtucket, he combined with a fellow practitioner, Dr. 
J. F. Clark, in opening an office in the Miller block 
here. ‘This remains his headquarters to the present 
time, and Dr. Cassidy, in the ten years that have 
elapsed, has built up a large clientele, so that he is 
now one of the most popular and largely patronized 
dentists in the neighborhood. He is a member of the 
Rhode Island Dental Society and the National Dental 
Society, and has interested himself in the general ad- 
vancement of his profession. In his religious belief 
Dr. Cassidy is a Roman Catholic, and is a member of 
St. Joseph’s Church at Pawtucket. He is also a mem- 
ber of Council No. 412, Knights of Columbus, and of 
the Psi Omega fraternity. Dr. Cassidy is unmarried. 


RICHARD HENRY WOFFENDEN, Episcopal 
clergyman, pastor of St. Boniface Parish, Apponaug, 
R. L, who for so many years has been prominently 
identified with the more vital of the public affairs of the 
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State of Rhode Island, and particularly with those 
things that have bearing on the moral uplift of the 
people and the maintenance of their strong ecclesiastical 
interest, was born in North Adams, Mass., September 
2, 1870. ; 

His fathers Joseph Fisher Woffenden, a native of 
England, was by vocation a calico dyer, one of the 
staple trades of that time, and generally followed by 
men who were upright, worthy citizens, unafraid of 
the long hours of labor and intense application neces- 
sary to make successful way in that industry. It is 
therefore more than probable that the strength of char- 
acter and integrity of purpose so clearly manifested in 
the actions of the Rev. Richard Henry Woffenden were 
builded in him in his early years by the daily life of 
his father. Example builds stronger than precept; and 
the guidance in love and noble thoughts instilled in 
him by his fond mother, who followed his steps with 
zealous care, brought into his character a softening 
influence which has had important bearing on his inter- 
pretation of many of the apparently hard, practical ques- 
tions of life. His mother, Mary Ann (Illingworth) 
Woffenden, also was a native of England. She was the 
mother of six children, the youngest of whom was 
Richard Henry. Joseph Fisher Woffenden died in 
1893, and Mary Ann (Illingworth) Woffenden followed 
in 1897. 

Rev. Richard Henry Woffenden was fortunately able 
to secure a good education, which, in academic form, 
was acquired at the Drury Academy, North Adams, the 
place of his birth, He was graduated from that insti- 
tution in 1889, and subsequently attended Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., graduating therefrom in 1893 
with the degree of A. B., and three years later was 
awarded the A. M. degree. He then taught school for 
one year at Salisbury, Conn., after which he pursued 
collegiate study of theology until 1897, in which year 
he was graduated from the General Theological Semi- 
nary of New York City. He was immediately assigned 
as deacon of St. Boniface Church, Apponaug, and on 
March 25, 1808, was ordained as priest by the late 
Bishop McVicar. In the meantime he did very effec- 
tive work in his parish. Through General Francis 
Greene, the Greene homestead was given to the church 
for a rectory, and through the efforts of Rev. Woffen- 
den the parish house was erected. 

Rev. Woffenden has for many years actively inter- 
ested himself in civic government, using his influence 
and talent as a public speaker to support and place 
properly before the people such changes in city and 
State administration as he saw would tend to benefit 
them. In 1912 he served as chairman of the State con- 
vention of the Progressive party. His early public in- 
terest brought its return in appreciation by the elec- 
torate, for in 1913-14 he was placed in the General 
Assembly, as representative from the second represen- 
tative district of Warwick. Since that time he has 
accepted no legislative office, his hours and thoughts 
having been for the past few years almost wholly ab- 
sorbed by ecclesiastical matters and the world calamity 
threatened by the strife started in Europe in 1914. In 
the spring of 1917 when this country also was drawn 
into the struggle, it became the bounden and preémi- 
nent duty of Mr. Woffenden and other church leaders 
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to keep the moral issues of the struggle ever and clearly 
before the people. ‘That the morale of this country 
has been maintained at so high a level through all the 
sacrifices and self denial of 1917-18, the country must 
be thankful; there were many contributing causes, but 
in great measure the result came through the inde- 
fatigable labors ‘of the clergy. 
Mr. Woffenden in full measure earned the respect in 
which he is held in the State of Rhode Island. He’ has 
served for many years as treasurer of the Apponaug 
Fire District. 

Mr. Woffenden is not» identified prominently with 
fraternal society activities, though he belongs to the 
collegiate fraternities, Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon. But in the social life and’community ac- 
tivities of his city and State Mr. Woffenden has for 
many years keenly interested himself, taking good, un- 
selfish, and unostentatious part therein, assisted enthus- 
istically by his wife, Anna Louise: (Reynolds) -Hana- 
ford, widow of the late Dr, Hanaford. They were mar- 
ried, October 10, 1905, at Apponaug, and have no chil- 
dren. Mrs. Woffenden is the daughter of Dawley and 
Harriet Tillinghast (Spink) Reynolds, of Exeter and 
Natick, respectively. 


KATE B. KOBELSPERGER—At the age. of two 
years, Andrew. Kobelsperger came from his native Ger- 
many, and finally he settled in Columbus, Ohio, where 
he engaged in the shoe business, and’ resided until his 
death, November 19, 1918 He married Sarah Bir- 
mingham, born in New York State. They were the 
parents of Kate B. Kobelsperger, who was’ born in 
Columbus, in 1875, and there completed public school 
courses of study ‘with graduation- from high ‘school. 
She then entered State Normal School, where she qual- 
ified as a teacher, and for eight years after graduation 
taught in institution schools, becoming an instructor at 
the State School for Girls at Delaware, Ohio. © There 
she remained several years, going thence to the Sleigh- 
ton Farm, near ‘Philadelphia, where she continued as-a 
matron—inspector and» general assistant—until Janu- 
ary I, 1918. On that date she came to the Oaklawn 
School for Girls, at Howard, R. I., as superintendent. 
Although but a short half year in chargé of the school, 
Miss Kobelsperger has’ made felt her methods of in- 
fluencing and building character, the introduction of the 
honor or self government system being perhaps the 
most noticeable change. Another new idea she has 
introduced is the plan of giving each’ girl three months 
training in each department of the school, each in turn 
receiving this instruction. She also inaugurated the 
half day method, half a day in school, and half a day 
in the farm gardens and in outside work. The farm 
gardens are considerable in extent, and all the work 
done on them thus far Mas been accomplished by the 
girls. ‘ 

Miss Kobelsperger has won her way to public con- 
fidence through her devoted interest’ in her work, her 
intelligent, forcible administration of the affairs of the 
school, and for her manifest ability and genius for 
executive position. She is ably assisted in her work 
by Miss Agnes Smith, formerly house matron for 
eighteen years, a graduate of Castine Normal School, 
of Maine; Miss Ray Mills, of Providence; and Miss 


In many other ways - 
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Rose Marwood, in charge of outside work, who has been 
connected with the school since 1898. Miss Edna Carl- 
son, of New London, Conn., is in charge of school 
instruction. Miss Jessie Webster, of Providence, a 
graduate of Columbia University, is in charge of the 
sewing department. The school lawns are kept in good 
condition’ by ‘the girl inmatés, who ‘also care for the 
‘poultry* raised, and the flowers ‘grown, as well as the 
work necessary in planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
the vegetable crops. Miss Kobelsperger has had 


twenty years experience in institutional work, and is 
proving her right to the position she now holds. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TEFFT, JR., M. D— 
Now well established as a specialist in surgery and 
diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, Dr. Tefft may 
feel a professional satisfaction that during his thirteen 
years of practice he has completely won public con- 
fidence and-approval. His practice, prior to 1900, had 
been in association with his ‘preceptor, Dr. A. G. 
Sprague, at River Point; R. I., since which time Dr. 
Tefft has been’ located in Arctic, and has practiced the 
special lines named. He is a son. of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Sarah Ellis (Whitford) Tefft. His father is a 
nurseryman and prosperous real estate dealer. On the 
paternal side, Dr. Tefft traces his ancient and honorable 
family to the noted religionist, Ann Hutchinson. His 


‘mother, Sarah E. (Whitford) Tefft, was of the fourth 


generation in descent from Jonathan Lillibridge, an 
ensign in the Third Company, town of Exeter, R. L, 
during the Revolutionary War. © (Colonial Records, 
‘Vol. ‘VIII, p. 432). Benjamin F. and Sarah E. Tefft 
were the parents of two sons: Benjamin Franklin, Jr., 
‘and Everett A., of Arctic, R. I. 

Benjamin Rpanklia Tefft, Jig jauborn at Staffords 
Crossing, Pontiac, in the town of Warwick, May 20, 
1875, and completed grammar school courses in the 
village of Arctic. He then entered Cranston High 
School, and in 1804 was one of the members of the 
first class ever graduated from that school. After his 
graduation he was employed, 1894-098, as assistant post- 
master and bookkeeper by. Batchelder & Heydon, of 
Crompton, and was later in the office of B. B. & R. 
Knight, at Readville, Mass. He entered the University 
‘of Maryland, medical department, and on May 13, 1905, 
was graduated M. D. He has since pursued a special 
course at the University of Maryland, and pursued post- 
graduate studies at Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
After graduation in 1905, he became associated with 
Dr. A. G. Sprague, at River Point, R. I., practicing 
together very successfully and satisfactorily for four 
years. On separating, Dr. Tefft purchased property at 
Arctic, R! I., and there cpened an office for the private 
practice of his profession in January, 1909. His spec- 
ial study in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, 
and in surgery pertaining to these and other diseases, 
has advanced him so far toward expert knowledge that 
he is highly rated as a specialist and is widely con- 
sulted.’ His private. practice is large, and his profes- 
sional rating very high and complimentary. He is a 
member of the staff of Rhode Island Hospital, in the 
ear, nose, and throat department; medical examiner for 
District No. 1, which includes the towns of West 
Greenwich and Coventry, since 1906; was president of 
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the Kent County Medical Society, in 1915, and prior 
to that year had been vice-president and secretary. He 
is also a member of the American Medical Association, 
the Rhode Island Medical Society, Rhode Island Medi- 
co-Legal Society, Rhode Island Opthalmological and 
Otological Society, Hope Hospital Club, and Rhode 
Island Hospital Club. He is an alumnus of. both the 
University of Maryland and Johns Hopkins University, 
also a member of the medical fraternity, Delta Mu. 

While Dr. Tefft is now serving his second term as 
a member of the school committee for the town of 
Coventry, and most heartily supports and aids the 
work of the committee, he refuses political office, and 
wishes only to serve as an interested, loyal citizen. He 
aids in the special work of the Pawtuxet Valley Board 
of Trade as an executive officer. He held a position 
on the local board, appointed by President Wilson, in 

_ January, 1918, as a member of the Selective Service 
Draft Board, State Division, No. 2, towns of Warwick 
and West Warwick, of which he is the examining phys- 

‘ician of the board. He has real estate interests of 
importance, is the owner of the Pawtuxet Valley Auto 
Company of Arctic, and one of the influential men of 
his district, without reference to his professional: skill 
and standing. ‘Through his patriotic ancestry he has 
gained membership in the Sons of the American Rey- 
olution; is a member of Providence Lodge, No. 14, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; is a member 
of Coventry Council, No. 29, Order of United Amer- 
ican Men; is president and secretary of Victory 
Manufacturing Corporation of Providence, R. I, and 
a communicant of Quidnick Baptist Church. He is a 
member of the Anthony Athletic Association; advo- 
cates out-of-door sports and recreations for all, and 
practices his own precepts; also a member of the 
Anthony Lyceum Association. He is a believer in 
“Seeing America First,’ and has made many trips to 
various parts of the continent by motor and rail. In 
1o1r he made an extended trip to California, other 
Pacific coast points and Mexico. 

Dr. Tefft married, August 5, 1903, Mary Maria Mat- 
teson, daughter of Dr. John and Julia (Martin) Mat- 
teson, of Anthony, R. I. They have a daughter, Hope 
Allen, born August 9, 1900. 


WILLIAM DRACUP—A history of the State of 
Rhode Island is a history of the founding and growth 
in the textile industry in America, and a tribute to 
those industrial builders who through various. genera- 
tions have developed the leading textile institutions in 
America. 

William Dracup, founder of the Centerdale Worsted 
Mills, and for many years active in its development, 
was a native of Great Horton, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England, born March 27, 1845, son of Edmund and 
Mary Ann (Willman) Dracup, the former named hav- 
ing been the largest Jacquard loom manufacturer in 
England prior to his death. William Dracup was edu- 
cated in the schools of his native city and devoted many 
years to textile industry there, becoming thoroughly 
proficient therein, his tastes and inclinations leading in 
that direction. In 1890 he came to the United States, 
feeling confident that in this land of promise there were 
greater opportunities for advancement than in the land 
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of his birth, and was accompanied on the journey by- 
his brother-in-law, John C. Baldwin, both locating in 
Centerdale, R. I. Mr. Dracup, Mr. Baldwin and 
Henry H. Green founded the Centerdale Worsted Mills 
at. Centerdale, R. I., in 1800, They purchased the 
old. Centerdale Cotton Mill, which was originally built 
in 1820, remodeled it and purchased machinery from 
England. In 1891 Messrs. Baldwin and Green withdrew 
and the firm was reorganized with William Mackie as 
president, James Lister, treasurer, and William Dracup, 
secretary. Each being an expert mill man, the institution 
grew and prospered, and for the long period of twenty- 
two years Mr. Dracup continued active in the affairs of 
the company. In 1913 he relinquished active pursuits, 
retiring to a well earned competence and well earned 
respite from labor, and thus his life was passed until 
his death, which occurred February 5, 1919, after an 
active and useful life, half a century of which was de- 
voted to the upbuilding and development of the textile 
industry. 

Mr. Dracup, while quiet and unassuming, possessed 
a keen sense of humor. He was a scholar and student, 
a well read man, liberal to a fault, honorable and up- 
right, and a firm believer in the Golden Rule, “Do unto 
others what you would have them do unto you.” He 
was an attendant of the Episcopal church, a Republican 
in politics, and an active participant in, the Masonic 
order, holding membership in Roger Williams Lodge, 
No. 32, Free and Accepted Masons; Scituate Chapter, 
No. 8, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, No. 1, 
Royal and Select Masters; St. John’s Commandery, 
No. 1, Knights Templar; and Palestine. Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles. of the Mystic Shrine. 

Mr. Dracup married, June 1, 1892, Annie Brennand © 
Storr, daughter of Thomas and Eleanor (Brennand) 
Rider, and on the maternal side a descendant of an old 
French Huguenot family. Thomas Rider was well 
known in the hotel business, and later became promi- 
nently identified with the firm of Robertson, Sanderson 
& Company, of Leith, Scotland. Mrs. Dracup resides in 
the old family homestead at No- 1336 Smith street. She 
has two children: 1. Ivy Blanche, wife of David L. 
Dick, of Providence; they have two children, David L,, 
Jr., and Penrose Brennand. 2. Lionel P. Storr, promi- 
nent in the concert field as a basso-cantante soloist; he 
married Catherine C. McLeod, a well known piano 
teacher. 


ALBERT LEPRELET SAYLES—The industries 
controlled by the Sayles family in Rhode Island take 
rank among the foremost in New England. Albert 
Leprelet Sayles, who laid the foundations of these enter- 
prises and brought them to a state of efficiency and 
productiveness rivaled by none in this section of the 
country, figured notably in the industrial history of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

(1) John Sayles, the founder of the Sayles family in 
Rhode Island, according to tradition, came from Eng- 
land in 1645, and there is a record of him at Providence 
six years later. In 1655 he became a freeman in the 
Colony and later held a number of public offices. He 
was town treasurer of Providence for a number of 
years, beginning with 1660, and owned considerable 
property here. He married, in 1650, Mary Williams, 
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daughter of Roger and. Mary Williams, so that the ‘stib- 


sequent generations. of ‘the Sayles family may claim 
descent. from. the great founder of the Rhode Island 
Commonwealth. They were the parents of ‘the follow- 
ing children; 1. Mary, born Jan. 11, 1652. 2. John, 
mentioned ‘below. +3. Isabel. 4. Phebe. 5. Eleanor. 6. 
Catherine, born in 1671. 7. Possibly Deborah. 

(11) John (2) Sayles, Son of John (1) and Mary 
(Williams) Sayles, was born August 17, 1654, at Provi- 
dence, ‘and died there in 1727. He married, January 3, 
1686, Elizabeth Olney, daughter of Thomas Olney, of 
this place,,and’they were the parents of the following 
children: «1. Mary, born May 30, 1689. 2. John, born 
Jan. 13, 1692. » 3. Richard, mentioned below. 4. Daniel, 
born: Dec; 13, 1697: 5. Thomas, born Feb.*9, 1699. 

(III) Richard Sayles, son of John (2) and Elizabeth 
(Olney) Sayles, was born October 24, 1695, and. died 
some’ time after 1775. He was a prominent man at 
Smithfield, R. I., and was town clerk of that place in 
1731. He was also a surveyor and laid out much land 
in that’region.. He married, November 24,1720, Mercy 
Fhillips, daughter of Richard and Sarah (Mowry) Phil- 
lips.’ 

(1V) Israel Sayles, son of Richard and Mercy (Phil- 
lips) Sayles, was born March 17, 1726. For.many years 
he resided at Gloucester, R. I., and was president of that 
town’ for a’ considerable period. He was a well-to-do 
farmer “thére and was ‘also. a mechanical genius of 
unusual ability:’ Mr. Sayles served in Captain Hopkins 
compaiy: and’ Colonel Lippett’s regiment during . the 
Revolution, and also.it is said under General Sullivan. 
He: married Marsa Whipple,.and they were the parents 
of «the following children: 1. Richard.: 2. Esek. 3. 
Elisha. 4. Christopher. 5. Royal. 6. Ahab. 7. Daniel, 
mentioned below: 8. Mary. 9. Roba. to. Rebecca. If, 
Mercy. 

(V), Daniel Beye son of Israel and Marsa (Whip- 
ple)’ Sayles, was born October 31; 1760, in that part of 
the town of Gloucester, which afterwards became Bur- 
rillville. _He was the first of the family to come to Pas- 
coag,.and in°1814 he erected here a’ building near the 
sité of the present granite mill for the purpose of full- 
ingiand dressing ‘cloth, so that he was the first of the 
lorig:dine of manufacturers in. this region: “To his: mill 
the: farmers of the-country around brought their home- 
spun cloth for him to full, dye:and’ finish, and as’ he was 
able to do. this much better. than it was.possible for them 
to do, he, obtained an excellent business. He later put 
in avycarding’ machine and eventually converted his full- 
ing» mill into a woolen. factory. .In 1819 this business 
passed into. the hands of his-son, Hardin Sayles, grand- 
father of the Albert Hardin Sayles of this sketch. The 
death of, Daniel Sayles occurred January 25, 1849. He 
married Phebe Smith, daughter of Captain Pitts Smith, 
and’ they were the parents of the following children: 
1. Mary Mowry, born Sept. 3, 1793, died in Aug.,.1857. 
2. Smith S., born Dec. 24; 1794, died. Aug. 31, 1879. 3. 
Hardin, mentioned below. 4. Marietta, born in 1708, 
died; in 1832. 5. Pitts, born Aug. 11, 1801, died Jan: 11, 
1864. 6.. Marcella, born Sept: 5, 1803, aed Jan. 4, 1835, 
We Phidelia, born March 2, 1807, died in 1887. 8. Eliza- 
beth, born Oct. 15, 1808. 9. Elsie, born Sept. 2, 1811, 
died Oct. 5, 1854. 

(VI) Hardin Sayles, son of Daniel and Phebe 


. seven sets of cards and forty-six broad looms. _ 
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(Smith): Sayles, was’ born March’ s ides fats Bidet, 


where his early life was spent and where he gained: his 
education. Upon completing his studies he engaged in 
business, and-in 1819 became the: owner of) a woolen 
‘mill, which had been previously conducted: by his father. 
In the year 1834 he formed .an association with his 
brother, Pitts Sayles, and together they began the manu- 
facture of satinets. In 1853 his son, Albert L. Sayles, 
bought the interest of Mr. Pitts Sayles and was. asso- 
ciated in the business until the death ofHardin Sayles 
in 1861. Hardin Sayles married Laura Wood, daughter 
of Captain John and Roba (Smith): Wood: They were 
the parents of the following children: 1, Albert Lepre- 
let, mentioned below. 2. Maria, born June 25, 1832, died 
July 16, 1853. 3. Elliot Smith, born Feb..13, 1834, died 
Aug. I4, 1904. 4. Hardin Roscoe, born.May 20, 1835, 
died Aug, 7, 1904. 5. Ellen Augusta, born Sept. 7,'18309, - 
died Jan. 11, 1864. 6, Addison Clark, born July 18, 1841. - 
(VII) Albert Leprelet Sayles, son of: Hardin and 
Lauta (Wood) Sayles, was born August 29, 1826, at 
Burrillville; and attended the public schools of his native 
town until he had reached the age of fifteen years. - He 
then gave up his studies in order to commence his 
direct. training for business life, and with this end in 
view entered his father’s, woolen. mill, where he worked — 
for some two years. He then went to the ‘establishment 
of Daniel. S, Whipple, a. kinsman, who was engaged in 
the manufacture'of woolens at the village of Gazza, now 
a part of Mapleville, in the township of Burrillville. 
Mr.. Whipple was an experienced woolen manufacturer, 
haying learned the business with Edward Harris, one of 
the most successful manufacturers and business men/of 
Woonsocket. Mr. Sayles remained for three years with 
Mr. Whipple and learned: during that.period the art of 
manufacturing and finishing woolen. goods, He then 
returned ‘to the mill of L. Copeland & Company, mt 
which firm. his.father was a member, and. in» 1848 took 
charge of the finishing department there... Two. years 
later Mr.- Copeland retired, and Mr, Sayles. became 
superintendent of the mill, ‘holding this position’ until 
1853. .In*the latter year, as mentioned above, he. pur- 
chased the interest of his uncle, Pitts. Sayles, in. the 
business conducted by his father, Hardin Sayles). the 
firm name becoming Hardin Sayles & Son. In 1861-his 
father died and Mr. Sayles continued the ‘business for 
a few years, after. which he organized another establish- 
ment and. conducted business on his own account under 
the name of A. L. Sayles. He built a new stone mill 
in 1865,.and fitted it up with modern machinery, the 
whole costing in the. neighborhood: of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. In 1880 he still further enlarged 
the capacity of this plant. Mr. Sayles, in’ association 
with a number of other gentlemen, purchased the manii- 
facturing property at Warren, Mass., known as the 
Sibley Woolen Mills, in 1874. The price paid-for this 
property. by Mr. Sayles was. two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, and he eventually became the owner 
of the entire plant. In addition to this, he. owned. the 
Huntsville Mill, at the upper. village, which. contained 
Later 
he added machinery to his Warren mills, increasing its 
capacity to ten sets of cards and forty-four broad looms. 
This mill was conducted for a time by Mr. Sayles and 
his son-in-law, Mr. William A. Jenks, under the firm 
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name of Sayles & Jenks, and after his death the busi- 
ness was incorporated under the Massachusetts laws as 
the Sayles & Jenks Manufacturing Company. ~Mr. 
Sayles was also interested, in association with his sons, 
in what was originally the Fiske & Sayles Mill, but 
which later became the Fred L. Sayles Company. In 
addition to these industrial enterprises, Mr. Sayles was 
one of the organizers of the Providence & Springfield 
Railroad, one of the largest stockholders of the com- 
pany, and a director from its inception until his death. 
He was also a director and president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Providence, a director of the Pascoag 
National Bank, and the American and the Enterprise 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. In politics Mr. 
Sayles was a staunch Republican and very prominent 
in the life of his party here, being one of the delegates 
to the Republican National Convention held at Chicago, 
in June, 1888. He was also a member of the Board of 
State House Commissioners from the time of its crea- 
tion until his death. Mr. Sayles was an earnest advo- 
‘cate of the temperance movement in this State and pro- 
hibited the use of intoxicating beverages on his own 
table. He provided a large and commodious hotel free 
of rent to be kept strictly as a temperance house for 
the public accommodation in the village. In his religious 
belief he was a Universalist, but there being no church 
of that denomination at Pascoag he attended the sery- 
ices of the Free Will Baptist Society and took an active 
part in that congregation, being at one time its président 
and treasurer. He was a man of strong but liberal 
religious views and was a generous supporter of all the 
churches in his town, His. public spirit was shown in 
many other ways, and he was always ready to support 
any movement undertaken for the welfare of the com- 
munity. His death occurred at his home in Pascoag, 
January 30, 1808. 

Mr. Sayles was united in marriage, December. 1, 1852, 
with Fannie J. Warner, a native of Uxbridge, Mass., 
and a daughter of David and Harriett L. (Benson) 
Warner. Mrs. Sayles was a woman of cultivation and 
greatly devoted to her home, kind-hearted and charita- 
ble in the extreme, and a devoted member of the Uni- 
versalist church at Harrisville. She was active’ in all 
charitable and Christian work, and her death, which 
occurred January 15, 1893, was greatly mourned by the 
entire community. Mr. and Mrs. Sayles were the par- 
ents of the following children: 1. Edgar Franklin, born 
‘April 20, 1855, died March 24, 1858. 2. Ellen Maria, 
born Noy. 30, 1857, and: became the wife of William A. 
Jencks, of Warren, Mass. 3. Albert. Hardin, whose 
sketch follows. 4. Fred Lincoln, also a sketch of whom 
follows. ; 


ALBERT HARDIN SAYLES—The history of. the 
development of Rhode Island is the story of the lives 
of men who have founded and built the great industrial 
institutions that stand to-day. as a monument to their 
ability and integrity.. The name Sayles has been for 
many generations active in the industrial life of the 
State. 

_Albert Hardin Sayles, of A. L. Sayles & Sons, Incor- 
porated, who succeeded his father as head of this huge 
concern, has been an active factor in the management 
of the great Sayles interests in Rhode Island. He is a. 
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prominent figure in the industrial and financial circles 
of New England. He is the second son of Albert L. 
and Fannie J. (Warner) Sayles, was born March 25, 
1863, at Pascoag, As a lad he attended the public schools 
of this place, and later he entered the well-known ‘Mowry 
& Goff’s English and Classical School at Providence, and 
graduated from that institution with the class of 1882. 
It was natural that with his father and other members 
of his family so closely identified with the growth of the 
great woolen industry of this region that young Sayles 
should elect to engage in this line of business, and 
accordingly, upon completing his studies, he immediately 
entered the establishment of his father, and in the year 
1889 became a partner in the firm which thereafter was 
known as A. L: Sayles & Sons. After the death of his 
father he became manager of the firm of A. L. Sayles 
& Sons, the firm being now incorporated with the Pas- 
coag Realty Company. On February 3, 1919, the stock- 
holders of the Pascoag Realty Company voted to change 
the name to that of A. L. Sayles & Sons, Incorporated. 
His activities are not by any means confined to one com- 
pany, however, and he is at the present time president 
of the F. L. Sayles Company, treasurer of the Sayles & 
Jenks Manufacturing Company, of Warren, Mass.; 
treasurer and director of the Pascoag Realty Company, 
which he and his brother and sister, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Jenks, founded in 1905; for many years a director of 
the United National Bank of Providence, and the Pas- 
coag National Bank until they were absorbed by the 
Industrial Trust; director of the What Cheer and Hope 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Providence; direc- 
tor of the Automobile Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Providence; also director of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; and is connected with many 
other industrial concerns. His activities have done much 
to build up the material interests of this community, and 
he’ has always shown himself a public-spirited citizen 
and ready to take an active part in all movements under- 
taken for the public good. He is chairman of the board 
of trustees of the State Sanatorium at: Wallum Lake, 
and has done much in connection with philanthropies 
and charitable institutions here. 

A. L. Sayles & Sons, Incorporated, is one of the larg- 
est establishments of its kind in this region, and the 
great building which houses its looms measures four 
hundred. by eighty feet, and is five stories in height. 
This plant employs as many as four hundred hands, 
about. one hundred of whom are women and the 
remainder men. It turns out woolen goods exclusively, 
and the character of its product is such that it may be 
regarded as a standard of excellence in the industry. 
The company also owns a worsted weaving and finishing 
mill which it. operated until June, 1917, when it was 
rented to New York interests. 

Mr. Sayles is a staunch Republican in his political be- 
lief, and while he has never sought office he has been 
forced by the strength of pressure to be his party’s can- 
didate for several positions in the past. He was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of Rhode Island in 1887 
and 1889 as representative, and from 1909 to 1916 served 
in the State Senate. For the last four years he served 
as Senator from the town of Burrillville, and for two 
elections he. was elected without opposition. As a mem- 
ber .of both these bodies Mr. Sayles proved himself a 
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most capable and disinterested legislator, and while 
serving in the Senate was a member of the committee 


on finance for four years and ‘on that’ of. the judiciary: 


for two years. Mr. Sayles is a member-of Granite Lodge, 
No. 133, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, and 
of the Rhode Island Automobile’ Club. ‘In ‘religion he 


is an Episcopalian, and attends Calvary Church of that: 


denomination at’Pascoag, having been one of the prime 
movers in its organization, and for. twenty years. its 
treasurer. Mr. Sayles‘is a hearty supporter and liberal 
contributor to all movements: for: the betterment of 
Pascoag, his pee Bes being manifested in ‘many 
ways. 

Mer: Hardin: Sayles married: (first) in 1887, Emma 
B. Griffith, a daughter of John and Lavina: (Bird) 
Griffith, of Newport, R:-I. Mrs. Sayles ‘died:October 1, 
1902. He married (second) August. 8, 1917, Emma 
Ruth Bagley, of Auburn, R. 1., daughter of John and 
Susan (Fetter) Bagley, formerly of Philadelphia, Pa., 
but now of Auburn, ‘R. I. 


FRED LINCOLN SAYLES—There are few names 
so prominently associated with the development of the 
industrial life of Rhode Island and Massachusetts as 
that of Sayles, the members: of this distinguished family 
for several genérations having: devoted themselves ‘to 
building up the great textile interests, many of which 
bear their name in* many: parts of this State and-in the 
adjacent commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

(VIII) Fred Lincoln’ Sayles, youngest son-of Albert 
Leprelet and Fannie’ J. (Warner): Sayles, was born 
April 13, 1865, at Pascoag, and passed‘ the major .por- 
tion of his childhood“there. As a-boy he attended the 


local schools and -afterwards became: a’ student ‘at the: 


celebrated Mowry & Goff’s English and Classical School 
at Providence, * where he ‘completed. his studies, and 
graduated with the class of 1885. He had already mani- 
fested an unusual aptitude for gaining new knowledge 
at the time of his graduation as’ well as an industrious 
and painstaking nature, and these most estimable traits 
he continued to display during the years of his appren- 
ticeship in business. As soon*as ‘he had completed: his 


schooling Mr. Sayles entered the manufacturing estab-' 


lishment of his: father at ‘Pascoag, where hé received’ a 
thorough instruction in the making of woolen goods, 
worsteds and similar textiles. He learned rapidly every 
detail and, with rare self-confidence, upon attaining’ his 
majority, leased the spinning machinery of the Fiske’ & 
Sayles Mill, which his father was at that time operating, 
and embarked in business on his own account. -He 
established himself in ‘the old mill and there began to 


turn out woolen yarns for weaving and knitting. After 


continuing in this enterprise ‘until 1889, with a ‘high’ de- 
gree of success, Mr. Sayles greatly increased his plant 
by the purchase of John TY Fiske’s interest ina large 
business which’ he had conducted with Albert. Hardin 
Sayles, and by this purchase became one-half owner in 
the property with his elder brother. His next step was 
to form a co-partnership with his father, Albert. Lepre- 
let Sayles, the new firm engaging in the manufacture of 
woolen and worsted goods, under the style of the Fred 
L. Sayles Company, the name that has continued, in, use 
up to the present time, although the concern is now a 
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corporation. With his brother, Albert H., Mr. Sayles 
was admitted into his father’s great business and the 
name became’A.'L. Sayles & Sons and has’ so continued 
even. since the death of the senior partner. The 
“Granite Mill,” one of the best known plants of its 
kind in the State, is operated by this concern and here 
are turned out many types of textiles, including 
worsteds, fancy cassimeres and carriage cloths. As its 
name implies, it:is constructed entirely of granite stands, 
a handsome and impressive structure, near the center of 
the village of Pascoag. -It consists of a central build- 
ing, surrounded by.a group of subsidiary structures, the 
former being four stories high, with a tower in the 
center, its total length’ being three hundred and fifty 
feet. Many hundreds of hands are now employed in 
the great plant and many. thousands of yards of cloth 
are’ produced weekly. Under the name of the Fred L,. 
Sayles Company, a concern that was incorporated in 
1899, a large plant was established at Pascoag, and here 
enormous quantities of worsteds, kerseys, fancy cassi- 
meres and cloakings are produced. Mr. Sayles is mana- 
ger and treasurer. of this concern, and his brother, 
Albert Hardin Sayles, is the president. In addition to 
these extensive interests in Rhode Island, Mr. Sayles is 
associated with others equally great in the neighboring 
State of Massachusetts. He is president of the Sayles 
& Jenks Manufactpring Company, incorporated in 1889. 
This plant is one of the largest of the Sayles plants. 
Since his sister’s death he and his brother, Albert H. 
Sayles, own nine-tenths of the company. He and his 
brother, Albert.H. Sayles, bought the Chase & Emerson 
Mill Estates and erected on same a large stone mill and 
operated same under the firm name of Albert H. and 
Fred L..Sayles, manufacturing fine worsted goods; this 
mill was known by the name of Akela Mills. 

Besides the many industrial concerns in which Mr. 
Sayles, is interested, he has taken a prominent. part in 
the organizing and developing of the financial institu- 
tions of the community. He was for a number of years 
a director of the Third National Bank of Providence 
and of the Pascoag National Bank until these concerns 
were absorbed by the Industrial Trust Company. He 
is president of the Sayles & Jenks Manufacturing Com- 
pany, president and treasurer of the Albert L. Sayles 
Second Land Company, and in 1905 organized with his 
brother the Pascoag Realty Company.. He was also a 
director, of the Providence & Springfield Railway Com- 
pany, and president of the Herald Printing Company, 
of. Pascoag. -He is a director and was an organizer of 
the Worcester and «Providence: Street Railway Com- 
pany, president, ‘director.and organizer of the Columbian 
Street Railway. Company, and president of the-W. B. 
Coleman Company of-Providence. He is a director and 
promoter of the’ Pascoag Water Company, a-member of 
the Pascoag Hose Company, No. 1, and for two years. 
a member of the operating committée of the Pascoag 
Fire: District. Although’a: staunch Republican he con- 
trolled’ politics in the town‘ of ‘Burrillville.”’ Mr.” Sayles, 
while performing to the full the duties of citizenship, 
has never been in the least ambitious for office of any 
kind, and has consistently refused to entertain any idea of 
the same. He is a conspicuous figure in the social, frater- 
nal and-club cireles of the. community and is a member 
of many orders and other organizations. He has attained 
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the thirty-second degree in Free Masonry, and is affii- 
ated with Granite Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Harrisville; Scituate Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons, of Scituate; Providence Council, Royal and 
Select Masters; Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; Providence Lodge, 
No. 14, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; Bur- 
rillville Grange, Patrons of Husbandry; Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution; Rhode Island Automobile Club, 
West Side Club of Providence, Commercial Club of 
Providence, Rhode Island Country Club, Providence 
Gun Club, Metacomet Golf Club, Barrington Yacht 
Club, Edgewood Yacht Club, Squantum Association, 
and the Wool Club of New York City. He attends 
Calvary Episcopal Church and has been active in the 
work of the parish and a liberal contributor to all its 
undertakings, especially those of a philanthropic order. 

Fred Lincoln Sayles was united in marriage in June, 
1888, at Pascoag, with Phebe M. Wood, daughter of 
Manning and Harriet A. (Copeland) Wood, old and 
highly respected residents of Pascoag. Of this union 
cone child was born, Albert Leprelet Sayles, 2d., born 
. Oct. 10, 1891, and died April 6, 1906. 


MANNING WOOD—The Wood families of New 
England date from the early decades of the Colonial 
period, and have in numerous branches figured notably 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island history since the 
time of their founding. Wood is one of the oldest of 
English surnames; it is of local origin, signifying lit- 
erally “at the wood,” and derived from residence in the 
vicinity of a wood. Its source is the Anglo-Saxon 
“wode,’ meaning wood. Entries of the name are com- 
mon to every medieval English register, and we find 
the following forms recurring with great frequency in 
the first two centuries of the surname era: ate Wode, 
de la Wode, in le Wode, del Wode. The coat-of-arms 
of the family is as follows: 

Arms—Argent, an oak tree vert, fructed or. 

Crest—A demi-wildman, on the shoulder a club, 
holding in the dexter hand an oak branch all proper, 
wreathed about the middle vert. 

Among the numerous Wood emigrants who sought in 
the New England Colonies a place of refuge and retreat 
from the tyrannies of civil and religious authorities in 
the Mother Country was William Wood. Despite the 
fact that he returned to England after a short residence 
here, William Wood is regarded as the founder of one 
branch of the Wood family in Rhode Island, and as the 
progenitor of a line of men who have played effective 
and in some cases brilliant parts in the life and affairs 
of the colony and State. The late Manning Wood, 
former president and one of the organizers of the 
Frank Wood Manufacturing Company of Valley Falls, 
was of the sixth generation in direct descent from Wil- 
liam Wood. 

(1) William Wood, immigrant ancestor and founder 
was a native of England. The exact date of his coming 
to Rhode Island is unknown. Three sons, Charles, 
William and Marmaduke, accompanied him to New 
England; Charles Wood returned with his father after 
a short period. William and Marmaduke Wood be- 
came the founders of families. 

(11) William (2) Wood, son of William (1) Wood, 
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married, on July 2, 1727, Ann Collins, daughter of 
Thomas Collins, of Warwick. They were the parents 
of nine children. 

(III) John Wood, son of William (2) and Ann (Col- 
lins) Wood, was born October 26, 1740, and settled in 
what is now Burrillville, where they resided until 1795. 
His home in Burrillville stood on the site of the resi- 
dence of his great-grandson, Otis W. Wood, at Harris- 
ville. John Wood was a landed proprietor, his holdings 
embracing all of the present villages of Harrisville and 
Graniteville, and considerable of the surrounding terri- 
tory. He also owned land on Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, where he resided for a period of years. 
In September, 1795, he left Burrillville to visit his prop- 
erty in Nova Scotia, but never reached his destination, 
and is supposed to have met his death at the hands of 
the Indians, who were known to have been in uprising 
at the time. John Wood married, January 11, 1761, in 
Johnston, R. I, Sarah M. McDonald, who died Febru- 
ary 17, 1814. 

(IV) Captain John (2) Wood, son of John (1) and 
Sarah M. (McDonald) Wood, was born in what is now 
Burrillville. He inherited his father’s estate in Harris- 
ville and Graniteville, and in addition to farming on a 
large scale, he also conducted a general store and tavern 
and a blacksmith shop. He was an influential figure in 
the life of the community, and was known as “Squire” 
Wood. He was active in the local militia, in which he 
held the rank of captain. Captain Wood during the lat- 
ter part of his life resided on the place now owned and 
occupied by Francis M. Wood, at Graniteville, where 
he died September 9, 1827. On November 1, 1774, he 
married Roba Smith, who was born November 1, 1774, 
and died April 20, 1849, daughter of Arnold Smith. She 
and her daughters were members of the Free Baptist 
church, in the days when its services were held in what 
is called the “old town house” near their home. 

(V) Fenner Wood, son of Captain John (2) and 
Roba (Smith) Wood, was born in Burrillville, January 
I, 1798, and inherited the farm of his father, where he 
engaged in agricultural pursuits until failing health 
made it imperative that he retire. He died February 
11, 1876, and was buried in Pascoag Cemetery. Fenner 
Wood was widely known and eminently respected in 
Burrillville, and for many years took an active part in 
local affairs. On July 7, 1821, he married (first) Sarah 
Arnold, who was born October 1, 1801, and died Janu- 
ary 14, 1822. On November 9, 1826, he married (sec- 
ond) Sarah Sayles, who was born March 27, 1801, and 
died September 28, 1880, daughter of Elisha and Lydia 
(Angell) Sayles. Fenner and Sarah (Sayles) Wood 
were the parents of the following children: 1. Lorenzo, 
born April 27, 1828, died Aug. 20 of that year. 2. Mary 
Ann Frances, born June 6, 1820, died June 19, 1829. 3. 
Francis Marion, born Dec. 11, 1831, a resident of 
Graniteville; for many years Mr. Wood was active in 
public life, and for four years was a member of the 
Rhode Island Legislature. 4. Manning, mentioned be- 
low. 

(VI) Manning Wood, son of Fenner and Sarah 
(Sayles) Wood, was born April 5, 1834, on the home- 
stead in Graniteville, died at his home, March 19, 1910. 
He was educated in the local school, after the prevailing 
fashion for the farmer’s son of the period—attending 
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school during the winter months, and during the spring 
and summer assisting in the work of the farm. At the 
age of seventeen years he began his business career as 
a clerk in the store of Remington & Colby at Granite- 
ville, where he remained for about a year. He then 
went to Glendale as a clerk in the store of Jerome A. 
Salisbury. In the following year he accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant bookkeeper at the Graniteville Mill, 
then operated by J. T. Seagraves & Company. Three 
years later, in partnership with Charles H. Sayles, 
under the firm name of Sayles & Wood, Mr. Wood 
established a general store at Pascoag, which he con- 
ducted successfully for about a year. He then disposed 
of his interests in this business and purchased the store 
ef Remington & Colby, at Graniteville. About three 
years later he sold this establishment, and purchased a 
store at Glendale, where he remained for a few years. 
He next settled in Otter River, where he engaged in 
tusiness for a short time before removing to Pascoag, 
where he purchased and for six years conducted the 
store of Duty S. Salisbury, in partnership with his 
brother, Francis M. Wood. At the end of this time 
the partnership was dissolved, and Mr. Wood for a time 
engaged in the manufacture of woolen goods at Happy 
Hollow, in the town of Uxbridge, Mass. He was later 
identified with the firm of Sayles & Nichols, and for 
fifteen years with William H. Sheldon, who conducted 
a box factory and planing mill at Pascoag. After the 
death of Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Wood continued to manage 
the property for the heirs, and was virtually its head 
until his retirement from his responsibilities in 1901. In 
the same year he became connected with the Fred L. 
Sayles Company. In 1903 he retired from active busi- 
ness life, in his seventieth year. Mr. Wood was presi- 
dent and one of the organizers of the Frank Weod 
Manufacturing Company, the first concern started in the 
United States for the exclusive manufacture of fancy 
and feather-stitch tapes. Mr. Wood’s business career 
was remarkable not only for the variety of enterprises 
in which he engaged, but for the uniform success which 
attended all his ventures. A constant desire for change 
and the opportunity for constructive building led him 
from one enterprise to another. For several decades 
he was well known in business circles in Rhode Island 
as a man of fine executive and organizing ability. From 
1903 until his death Mr. Wood lived in retirement at his 
home in Pascoag. Fraternally he was a member of 
Granite Lodge, No. 33, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, of which he was one of the founders, and in 
which he filled all the chairs. He was active and well 
known in the ranks of the Republican party in Rhode 
Island from the time of its formation until his retire- 
ment. 

On November 23, 1854, Mr. Wood married, in Burrill- 
ville, Harriet A. Copeland, who was born September 13, 
1834, daughter of Lyman and Phebe (Thompson) Cope- 
land, and member of a long established and prominent 
New England family. Their children were: 1. Hattie, 
born Oct. 25, 1857, died Dec. 16, 1857. 2. Grace, born 
Dec. 25, 1860; married William Hinchliffe, secretary and 
superintendent of the Frank Wood Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 3. Phebe Maria, born Jan. 3, 1863; married Fred 
L. Sayles, of Pascoag; Mr. and Mrs. Sayles were the 
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parents of one son, Albert L. Sayles, who died April 
6, 1906, in his fifteenth year. 4. Frank, born May 4, 
1865. 5. Charles, born Aug. 13, 1867, died Nov. 3, 1869. 


WALTER EUGENE RANGER, the seventh son 
and fourteenth child of Peter and Eliza M. (Smith) 
Ranger, was born in Wilton, Me., November 22, 1855. 
His paternal grandfather, Nehemiah Ranger, and wife, 
whose maiden name was Adams, settled in Carthage, 
Me., about 1800, and subsequently removed to Wilton. 
His mother’s people came from Plymouth county, Mass., 
and among their family names were Smith, Jones and 
Sampson. His maternal grandfather fought at Platts- 
burg and elsewhere in the War of 1812. The Ranger 
family has been noteworthy for its mechanical skill. 

Walter E. Ranger was reared on a farm, where he was 
trained in all sorts of work, agricultural and mechanical, 
and in a home, where to be “brought up to work” was 
synonymous with true training and the promise of 
worthy living. ‘The habits of intense application thus 
formed and an inexhaustible energy have always char- 
acterized his life, as revealed in his great capacity for 
work. In a large family of bright boys and girls he 
early manifested scholarly tastes. He quickly mastered 
the subjects of the common school, and at the age of 
ten was sent to a private high school. At twelve he 
entered Wilton Academy and began the study of Latin 
and algebra. Here he prepared for college by attend- 
ance during brief fall and spring terms, interspersed by 
work and later by teaching in the winter. For his sup- 
port in college he taught school for a year before enter- 
ing college and taught several terms during his college 
course. In spite of these interruptions he maintained 
a high standard and was graduated in the first rank 
from Bates College in 1879, his favorite subjects being 
psychology, philosophy, civics and ethics. 

Immediately after his graduation he was made acting 
principal of the Nichols Latin School, Lewiston, Me., 
a feeder of Bates College. A year later he became 
principal of the high school, Lenox, Mass. During this 
time he did considerable literary and journalistic work. 
In 1883 he declined a unanimous election to the princi- | 
palship of the North Adams (Massachusetts) High © 
School, to become principal of Lyndon Institute at 
Lyndon Center, Vt. where he remained for thir- 
teen years. Mr. Ranger’s record at the head of this 
institution was one of remarkable success. During the 
first ten years of his principalship the institute grew 
from a school of fifty-three students and four teachers © 
to one of two hundred and forty students and ten © 
teachers. New departments were added from time to ~ 
time, until in 1896 the institute offered five four-year, 
and three one-year courses, one of the latter being a_ 
teacher’s course. Graduates of the school entered twelve 
leading colleges, while many students were fitted either 
for teaching or for business. During these years Mr. 


Ranger was often called upon to teach in summer | 


schools and to address educational gatherings. He also | 
acted as superintendent of the Lyndon common schools, | 
It was but natural therefore that when, in 1896, the — 
State Normal School at Johnson was without a prin- © 
cipal, Mr. Ranger should be called to the vacant position, — 
and that the school under his management should be 
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very successful. Mr. Ranger remained principal of the 
school at Johnson for four years and one term. In 
December, 1900, he resigned to assume the duties of 
State superintendent of education for Vermont. Re- 
garding his work as principal at Johnson, one of Ver- 
mont’s leading educators has written as follows: 


Mr. Ranger became principal of the State Normal 
School at Johnson at that critical period of transition 
incident to its development as an institution for purely 
professional training. Under his management the 
highest professional standards were established, the 
training school was made a vital feature of the entire 
course, and the whole spirit of the work was charged 
with genuine enthusiasm. To Mr. Ranger’s rare 
pedagogical insight the school is in a large measure 
indebted for its present high rank. 


Mr. Ranger was unanimously elected State superin- 
tendent of education for Vermont by the General As- 
sembly in October, 1900, and was unanimously reélected 
in 1902 and in 1904. He resigned in 1905 to become 
| commissioner of public schools and secretary of the 
State Board of Education of Rhode Island. As State 
superintendent for Vermont he reorganized the State 
office with a view to improving the administration of 
State and local official school agencies and revised the 
arrangement and presentation of educational statistics. 
He correlated agencies for improving teachers in serv- 
ice and the preparation of teachers for service in the 
public schools. Under his leadership a teacher’s insti- 
tute or a summer school for teachers was conducted in 
every county in the State at least once a year. The 
extent of his own participation in the work of improv- 
ing teachers may be indicated in the fact that he aver- 
aged more than one hundred addresses at teachers’ 
meetings annually. When the federal government 
reimbursed the State of Vermont for war claims, Mr. 
Ranger realized an opportunity to rehabilitate the 
State’s permanent school fund. The General Assembly 
was persuaded to apply the money received from war 
claims to the permanent school funds. The General 
Assembly recognized Mr. Ranger’s educational leader- 
ship, His few years in the State office were productive 
of an unusually large number of legislative measures 
for the improvement of education. Incidentally he 
wrote mandatory high school laws for both Vermont 
and Rhode Island. Of his work in Vermont a leading 
Vermont educator wrote: 


Mr. Ranger’s varied and remarkable successful 
teaching experience is a record of steady progression 
toward the important office which he now most ably 
fills as state superintendent of education for Vermont. 
Mr. Ranger has long been closely identified with the 
broadest interests of the State and of the country, 
having held many important positions in educational 
and other organizations. He is a brilliant and popular 
Speaker, and his lectures on pedagogical themes have 
been warmly received by the most dignified educa- 
tional assemblies in the United States. 


Another teacher in 1900 paid him the following trib- 
ute: : 


In Walter E. Ranger, the newly elected superintend- 
ent of education, the Green Mountain state has a serv- 
ant possessing ideal qualifications for the work he has 
been called to do. Having been engaged in educa- 
tional work since boyhood, and in all grades from the 
primary to the normal school, he brings to his new 
position not only the scholarly habits and the admin- 
istrative ability that won the respect of educators, but 
also a peculiarly warm sympathy with the needs of 
our common schools. 
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When Rhode Island in 1905 invited Mr. Ranger to 
become commissioner of public schools, -the State was 
itself following an earlier precedent. In 1843 Rhode 
Island called Henry Barnard to conduct a survey of the 
State school system, choosing for this purpose a recog- 
nized expert who had been successful in a similar field 
in another State. So in 1905 Rhode Island sought for 
its chief educational officer a man who had been a 
successful chief administrative officer in another State. 
After a year devoted to careful study of educational 
conditions in Rhode Island, Mr. Ranger recommended 
ten major improvements: Pensions for teachers, State 
support for traveling libraries, a State home and school 
for the feeble minded, State certification of superin- 
tendents of schools, a minimum salary for teachers, 
equalization of educational opportunities through ex- 
tension of high school education and more skillful 
supervision, trade and industrial schools, improved 
school sanitation and sanitary standards, reasonable 
term of teachers and superintendents, and a State sum- 
mer school for teachers. Under his leadership all of 
these recommendations and a great many others have 
been established in law. As he was in Vermont, Com- 
missioner Ranger is in Rhode Island, the confidential 
advisor of the General Assembly in formulating legis- 
lation for the improvement of schools. During his 
term of office the State’s annual contribution to public 
education has increased from $385,000 to $860,000, while 
total expenditures for public education, State and town 
combined, have increased from $2,272,900 to $4,534,827. 
The number of children enrolled in public schools has 
increased from 70,000 to 90,000. Increased public ex- 
penditure has provided not only school education for 
larger numbers of the public’s children, but also greatly 
improved the more extensive educational opportunities 
for all the children of the State. In making additional 
State appropriations for the support of public education, 
a clearly defined policy of promoting improvement has 
been followed. The General Assembly from time to 
time has selected specific projects for encouragement, 
almost invariably at the suggestion of Mr. Ranger or 
after consultation with him. He has been recognized 
as an educational leader, ripened in experience, and 
prophetic in his vision. 

Mr. Ranger has been active as a speaker and a writer. 
He is frequently called to visit other States to address 
educational, social, religious and other organizations. 
His official duties include the preparation for publica- 
tion of about five hundred printed pages annually. 
Under him the functions of his office have been devel- 
oped and enlarged by legislation and administration. 
He has published educational circulars for teachers 
and school officers, has promoted or secured much im- 
portant legislation, has been active in educational move- 
ments and progress, and has in other ways increased the 
efficiency and influence of the State educational office. 

Mr. Ranger is an active member and officer of many 
organizations, educational, fraternal and religious. He 
is a member of the American Historical Association, 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and several other organizations. He is a director of 
the National Educational Association. He has held 
offices of president of the Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, president of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
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Club, president of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, president of the Barnard Club of Rhode 
Island, president of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, and of many other organizations. In Masonry he 
has taken the degrees of Knights Templar and of the 
Scottish Rite to the Thirty-third degree. He served 
several years as an officer of the Grand Lodge, Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Vermont, and was grand 
master when called to Rhode Island. He was presiding 
officer of the Scottish Rite bodies in Vermont, includ- 
ing commander-in-chief of Vermont Consistory, thirty- 
second degree. He is a member of other fraternal or- 
ganizations. In politics he is a Republican, and in 
religious preference is a Congregationalist. 

He was graduated from Bates College in 1879 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and became a Master 
of Arts in 1883. In 1904 the University of Vermont 
conferred upon him, pro meritis, and for distinguished 
service, an honorary degree of Master of Arts. Bates 
College, in 1907, conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Dr. Ranger is a member of Maine 
Gamma Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

In 1879 Mr. Ranger married (first) Mary M. Snow- 
man, of Portland, Me., who died in 1885. From this 
marriage were born two children, neither of whom sur- 
vives. In 1889 Mr. Ranger married (second) Mabel 
C. Bemis, of Lyndonville, Vt., who is a gifted musician. 
They have three children, two sons and a daughter: 
Arthur Forest, born in Lyndon, Oct. 10, 1892; Ruth 
Mabel, born in Johnson, Nov. 23, 1897; Robert Walter, 
born in Montpelier, Feb., 19, 1903. 


JOSEPH ELLIS COFFEE FARNHAM—tThirty 
miles in the Atlantic Ocean off Cape Cod, Mass., lies 
the Island of Nantucket, a resort for artists and lovers 
of the solitary; ideally beautiful in nature, an island 
of rich, historical memories, quaint people, customs and 
manners, but true, honorable and brave. 

Joseph E. C. Farnham, president and treasurer of 
the Snow & Farnham Company of Providence, R. L, 
has his ancestry in those sturdy people. He is a son 
of William Henry and Lydia Hussey (Parker) Farn- 
ham, and was born at Nantucket, Mass., January 18, 
1849. His father was born in Boston, where he received 
his brief education, where he learned his trade, where 
he was married, and where his first child was born. 
Having acquired the trade of a pump and block maker 
he, in early life, left Boston for a home and business at 
Nantucket, the then great whale fishing industry offer- 
ing special inducements to him to establish himself in 
vocational service in connection with the fitting of 
whale ships for the pursuit of the leviathan of the seas. 
Two other children were subsequently born to him, 
when his wife died, leaving him a widower with three 
small children. Subsequently he married a Nantucket 
woman who bore him nine children, of which Joseph E. 
C. Farnham is the sixth. With the decline of the whal- 
ing industry the business of his father was swept away, 
and the large family of children each had to begin an 
early career of activities for self-support. 

Finishing his education on his thirteenth birthday in 
the public schools and the Coffin School Academy of his 
native town, Joseph E. C., on March 1, 1862, went into 
the farming section of his native town, seven and a half 
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miles from the town proper, and engaged in service 
with one of its leading farmers on one of the largest 
farms of the Island. There he spent one season and 
part of another, when a position was given him in the 
local printing office of the town, where was published 
the Nantucket “Mirror.” Here, beginning March 1, 
1863, he spent fifteen months acquiring the fundamentals 
of the printing trade. At the age of fifteen he left 
Nantucket for Providence, where, since June 2, 1864, he 
has been constantly identified with the art preservative. 
In years of association with it he is now the dean of 
the Providence printers. When he began in the print- 
ing trade at Nantucket there were then two offices 
there, each printing a weekly paper, the Nantucket 
“Inquirer” and the Nantucket “Weekly Mirror.” In 
1865 the “Mirror” bought the “Inquirer,” merged the 
two offices, issued one paper under the title of “The 
Inquirer and Mirror,” which has ever since continued. 

In 1912 the Nantucket “Inquirer and Mirror” pub- 
lished a Christmas souvenir number containing articles 
of reminiscent interest to men and women, scattered 
variously, who were once boys and girls at Nantucket. 
This appealed to Mr. Farnham and, responding to its 
inspiration, he wrote for the next issue of that paper 
an article entitled “By-gone Days Fraught with Haly- 
con Memories.” Because of the interest this awakened 
among those once boys and girls with him in his native 
town, and because of their expressed desire, he wrote 
a number of similar articles for the local paper, which 
ran through several months. 

On coming to Providence, R. I., June 2, 1864, a lad 
of fifteen, he secured employment with A. Crawford 
Greene until the spring of 1865, when he entered the 
employ of Knowles, Anthony & Company (then known 
as the Journal Job Office) on Washington row, where 
he continued one year. In the spring of 1866, he went 
with the Providence Press Company, remaining with 
them until March, 1869, when he entered the service of 
the newly-organized firm of Millard & Harker, one year 
being spent with that firm. He then returned to the 
Providence Press Company, and there continued until 
October 1, 1888, when, with Edwin H. Snow, he pur- 
chased the business of the Providence Press Company, 
and constituted the firm of Snow & Farnham. The 
Snow & Farnham Company was incorporated Septem- 
ber 12, 1905, of which Mr. Farnham is president and 
treasurer. The company is one of the successful houses 
of New England, their product being books, legal forms, 
loose leaf devices, pamphlets, and every variety of com- 
mercial and general printing. Their offices are at No. 
45 Richmond and 169 Pine streets, Providence. 

In the spring of 1877, Mr. Farnham was elected a 
member of the Providence school committee, and until 
his removal to East Providence, in 1883, he retained his 
position on the committee. From 1890 until 1896 he was 
a member of the school committee of East Providence, 
and during four of these years he was superintendent of 
schools in that town. He was and is deeply interested 
in the public schools, and his several years of service 
was constantly active and productive of good. 

In 1899, Mr. Farnham again made Providence his 
residence. He is a leading Odd Fellow of the State, 
a member of Franklin Lodge, No. 23, of Providence, 
and 1894-95 was grand master of the Rhode Island In- 
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dependent Order of Odd Fellows. In 1907-08 he was 
president of the Providence Central Club. In Novem- 
ber, 1907, he was elected by the Providence City Council 
a member of the Providence Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, a position he has since retained by election for 
periods of three years each. 

While disclaiming special literary ability, Mr. Farn- 
ham has written much for magazines and for the press. 
He has been quite voluminous in his writings concern- 
ing old Nantucket and their doings and sayings; this, 
for the pleasure it gave him to live again the old fami- 
liar Island atmosphere and to acquaint readers with the 
old Nantucket experiences, customs and characters he 
had known so well. Many of these interesting remin- 
iscences of his boyhood on the Island were first pub- 
lished in a series of newspaper articles, and later as- 
sembled in book form and published for private cir- 
culation. This work is entitled “Brief Historical Data 
and Memories of My Boyhood Days in Nantucket.” 
In it much of the town history, the quaint customs of 
\ the Islanders, the oddities of the town characters, the 
picturesque little shops of the village and their keepers, 
are truthfully and interestingly narrated. In this book 
he manifests a love for his old home town, and gives 
his readers not caricatures but reveals in entertaining 
story the real folks he knew and respected and whom 
it gives him pleasure to recall. From 1906 until 1911 he 
was chairman of the State Board of Commissioners of 
the Firemen’s Relief Fund; since 1911 he has been a 
trustee of the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf. He 
_is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, interested 
in the work of that body, and is always ready to aid 
any good cause. He is a Republican in politics. In 
religious preference he is a faithful member of the 
Mathewson Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Prov- 
idence. For several years he has held many of the 
leading official positions in the church. In 1906 he was 
chosen a lay delegate to the General Conference of the 
church held in Cleveland, Ohio, during the month of 
May of that year, serving on several of its important 
committees. He is a member of the Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society, and for the years 1899-1902 was 
its honored president. He is now and for several years 
has been president of its board of trustees. He is a 
trustee of the East Greenwich Academy at East Green- 
' wich, R. I. His clubs are the Providence Central, the 
.Providence Rotary, the Town Criers, and the Young 
Men’s Republican. As grand representative from the 
Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows (an office he filled from 1896 to 1904), 
Mr. Farnham attended meetings of the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge of that order in many of the cities of the country, 
one of these, in 1896, being at Dallas, Tex. He evi- 
dently traveled with an observing eye, as on his return 
he wrote for private circulation only, a very interesting 
little book entitled “From Providence to Dallas, A 
Brief Trip to the Southwest.” 

Mr. Farnham married, October 11, 1871, Laura 
Staples Greene, of Providence, R. I. They are the 
parents of a daughter, Emma Elouise, born August 30, 
1875, and who died July 10, 1876, at the age of ten 
months; and of a son, William Ellis Farnham, born 
July 5, 1878, now a resident of East Orange, N. J., who 
is an engineer with the American Telephone and Tele- 
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graph Company at New York City. The family home 
of Mr. Farnham is at No. 44 Adelaide avenue, Provi- 
dence. 


HARVEY BEEDE* SANBORN, M. D.—Among 
the successful physicians af Providence, R. I., is Dr. 
Harvey Beede Sanborn, who has won for himself a 
position high in the esteem and affection of the com- 
munity. Dr. Sanborn is a native of Rochester, N. H., 
a son of William Henry and Sarah (Beede) Sanborn, 
the former of whom is now deceased and the latter 
makes her home in Connecticut. The elder Mr. San- 
born was engaged in the occupation of farming at 
Rochester, N. H. Dr. Sanborn is a descendant from 
distinguished and ancient New England families on 
both sides of the house, and his maternal name is one 
of the most ancient in England, dating back to Anglo- 
Saxon times. 

The education of Dr. Sanborn was secured in the 
public schools of Rochester, which he attended for a 
number of years, and was graduated from the Rochester 
High School with the class of 1897. He then entered 
the Moses Brown School of Providence, where he 
studied for one year, and completed the preparatory 
portion of his education. Dr. Sanborn then entered 
Dartmouth College, where he took the usual classical 
course, and was graduated with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in 1902. In 1902 he entered the medical 
school in connection with Harvard University, from 
which he was graduated with the class of 1906, receiv- 
ing his degree of M. D. Dr. Sanborn supplemented his 
theoretical studies with practical experience gained as 
an interne in the Rhode Island Hospital at Providence, 
where he remained some eighteen months. In that 
time he had clearly demonstrated his ability and learn- 
ing, and was accordingly appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the same hospital, remaining there for two 
years. At the expiration of that time he spent three 
months associated with the Lying-In Hospital in Prov- 
idence, and then, in the year 1910, began the general 
practice of his profession here. While carrying on a 
general practice, Dr. Sanborn has made a special study 
of neurology and is an authority in this department of 
pathology. At the present time, in addition to his 
private work, he holds the post of assistant neurologist 
in the Rhode Island Hospital and assistant consulting 
neurologist at the Lying-In Hospital here. Dr. Sanborn 
is a member of the Providence Medical Society, the 
Rhode Island Medical Society, the Rhode Island Medical 
Legal Society, and a fellow of the American Medical 
Association. He is also a member of the Phi Gamma 
Delta, a college fraternity, which he joined as a young 
college student. In politics Dr. Sanborn is an independ- 
ent Republican, and in his religious belief a Congrega- 
tionalist, attending the church of that denomination at 
Providence. 

Dr. Harvey Beede Sanborn was united in marriage, 
June 10, 1910, at Brockton, Mass., with Bernice Monk, 
a daughter of Jacob Francis and Cora EK. Monk, old and 
highly respected residents of Brockton, Mass. To Dr. 
and Mrs. Sanborn three children have been born, as 
follows: Norman Paul, William Edgar, and Philip 
Harvey. 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN ALBERT TOBIN was 
born in Barrington, R. I., of Irish parentage, the son 
of the late Robert and Mary Tobin. Robert Tobin was 
for many years associated with the Narragansett Brick 
Company at Barrington. As a boy, John A. Tobin 
attended the schools of Barrington and Warren, R. L., 
and the English High School of Boston, Mass. He re- 
ceived his professional training in the department of 
steam engineering at the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. After a 
successful examination he was commissioned, on Octo- 
ber 4, 1870, with the rank of ensign, in the engineer 
corps of the United States Navy. During his term of 
active service, he was on duty on various warships and 
at the Navy yards on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
stations, and was for a period acting superintendent of 
the State, War and Navy building at Washington, D. C. 
During the Spanish-American War he was on special 
duty at the Norfolk, Va. Navy Yard, also at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J. Lieutenant Tobin keeps himself informed 
on the most recent types of warships and naval innova- 
tions. His most valuable service, perhaps, was in 1880, 
when he was detailed by the Secretary of the Navy to 
duty at Glasgow, Scotland. His special mission was to 
obtain information deemed necessary and useful to the 
naval service. In 1881, while on special duty in Eng- 
land, he received supplementary orders to procure plans 
and specifications of hulls, machinery and armanent of 
the most modern warships and torpedo boats, which 
was for the use of the first Naval Advisory Board 
(presided over by the famous Admiral John Rodgers) ; 
this information was obtained with the codperation of 
the British naval authorities and England’s foremost 
warship builders. Lieutenant Tobin presented this re- 
quired information in the form of a report to the Navy 
Department. By a resolution of Congress this report 
entitled, “Naval Engineering in Great Britain,’ was 
called for and ordered printed. For his labors and the 
above mentioned work he received the thanks of the 
Secretary of the Navy. In addition to this service of 
special missions, he rendered further aid to his country 
when he invented a composition of metals (particularly 
useful in arts and naval marine construction) known as 
“Tobin Bronze.” This metal was used in the construc- 
tion of the hull of the cup defender “Vigilant” and 
other yachts, which so successfully defended America’s 
Cup. He is also the patentee of a method for making 
compound steel armour plates. 

The service of Lieutenant Tobin covered a period 
from 1870 to 1890. His retirement from active service, 
on October 4, 1800, with the rank of lieutenant, senior 
grade, was caused by a physical disability incurred in 
the line of duty. He is a member of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers; the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers; the New York 
Yacht Club; the Army and Navy clubs of New York 
and Washington, D. C.; the Catholic Club of New 
York City; and the Naval Order of the United States. 
He is a member of the Alumni Association of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A 

While on duty at the Navy Yard, Boston, in 1875, 
he designed and superintended the construction of a 
deep-sea sounding machine for Commander, afterwards, 
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Admiral Beardslee, United States Navy. This machine, 
with the assistance of piano wire, enabled reaching 
great depths in the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1875, he investigated the causes of corrosion of 
materials, generally, but particularly the causes of cor- 
rosion of the steam drums of the United States Steam- 
ship “Swatara.” After obtaining all the facts and data, 
relating to this unusual case of corrosion, he had an 
analysis made by the heads of the Department of Chem- 
istry at the United States Naval Academy, Stevens In- 
stitute, of Hoboken, N. J., and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He then prepared a paper which 
he read before the Society of Arts of the Institute of 
Technology, Boston. Commodore W. H. Shock, Engi- 
neer-in-Chief of the Navy, incorporated the salient parts 
of this paper in his well known book, “Boilers and 
Boiler Construction.” 

While attached to the United States Ship “Pensacola,” 
which carried the United States Eclipse expedition to 
the west coast of Africa, Mr. Tobin was mentioned by 
Prof. David P. Todd, Professor of Astronomy, Am- 
herst College (in charge of the expedition), in his 
book on “Eclipses of the Sun,” “for the ready expedi- 
ents rendered on several occasions, which were of in- 
valuable service.” 


FREDERIC EARLE WHITAKER, Ph. D.— 
Beyond doubt, one of the most striking figures in the 
life of Woonsocket, R. I., where he is a leader in many 
different departments of the community’s affairs, is 
Frederic Earle Whitaker, now one of the prominent 
members of the bar of this State, and a man of unusual 
versatility, whose reputation as a student and educator 
is not less than that as an attorney. Doctor Whitaker’s 
mind is one of those which seems endowed by nature 
for success in scholarship, and he is one of the most 
consistent and devoted students of the many subjects 
in which he has excelled. Dr. Whitaker is the son 
of Captain Henry J. and Sarah Brayton (Kilton) 
Whitaker, and is a native of this place, where his birth 
occurred August 12, 1866. He is a descendant of 
Roger Williams in a double line, and various other old 
Rhode Island families, 

As a boy Dr, Whitaker attended the local public 
schools, and was graduated from the Woonsocket High 
School in 1883, and then attended Mowry & Goff’s Eng- 
lish & Classical School, Providence, graduating there © 
in 1884. He then matriculated at Brown University, 
where he was graduated with the class of 1888, taking — 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He did not terminate | 
his studies, however, at this point, his taste lying in © 
the direction of classical scholarship, and he continued 
with post-graduate courses, receiving in 1892 the degree | 
of Master of Arts in Greek, and in 1899 that of Doctor 
of Philosophy. At the same university he was awarded 
the Grand Army of the Republic Fellowship for the 
years 1896-1808, this being the first time that a reap- 
pointment to the fellowship had occurred in the history 
of the university. After graduation from the univer- 
sity, Dr. Whitaker taught school at Woonsocket, and 
for several years at Thatcher Institute and the Page _ 
Nelson Seminary at Shreveport, La., where he had 
classes in Greek, Latin, French and German. He then 
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returned North and was appointed instructor in Greek 
in his alma mater, also teaching Greek and Latin at 
Mowry & Goff’s School, concurrently. It was Dr. 
Whitaker’s intention at that time to follow the profes- 
sion of teaching and for a number of years he actually 
did so and became a well-known instructor in the clas- 
sical languages and allied subjects. From Brown Uni- 
versity he was called to Kenyon College, Ohio, as pro- 
fessor of Latin, and later went to St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I, where he taught as master of 
French and advanced Greek. From here he was called 
to the Greek chair at Lehigh University, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Dr. Whitaker has never Jost his interest in 
the subject of the Greek language and Greek civiliza- 
tion, and has been for several years Greek visitor at 
Brown University. The service rendered to the cause 
of teaching during the years of his devotion to that 
profession would be difficult to gauge. Throughout 
that period he appeared the typical scholar, whose de- 
light was in knowledge and the enlightened cosmopol- 
itan mind which knowledge brings. Dr. Whitaker pos- 
sessed in’ a large measure those fundamental virtues 
of the teacher—simplicity, clearness and zeal. He also 
had a broad understanding of human nature, together 
with a large store of patience and sympathy for even 
the least gifted of his students. The only person with 
whom he was a stern task master was himself, for 
whom he held unabated the standards of his inherited 
“New England conscience.” ‘There was something in 
the character of law as a study which was particularly 
attractive to Dr. Whitaker’s accurate type of mind, and 
his attention was drawn to the idea of making it his 
profession, both on this account and because he had 
a distinctively practical bias. Accordingly, after nearly 
twenty years of teaching, he devoted himself to the 
study of the law. After studying for three years in the 
office of former City Solicitor Erwin J. France, of 
Woonsocket, he was admitted to the bar of Rhode 
Island in 1907, and subsequently to practice in the 
United States courts. Dr. Whitaker has specialized in 
probate and real estate law and is now recognized as 
one of the leading attorneys of the State and an au- 
thority on these subjects. In politics, Dr. Whitaker is 
an Independent Republican, but has never sought poli- 
tical office, for which his talents and ability so eminently 
fit him. He is a profound student of legal theory, nor 
does he give less conscientious attention to the indi- 
vidual cases with which he is associated than to legal 
principles in general. Much important litigation is now 
entrusted to him and he has met with a success in 
handling it, which is most notable. But Dr. Whitaker 
has not confined his scholarship to the law and the 
classical subjects which he first made his specialty. His 
mind is too broad and his sympathies of too Marge a 
character to admit of this, and he is also a profound 
student in many scientific branches. He has been a 
most prolific writer for law and gencral magazines, and 
dis particularly well known for his articles on old Greek 
law, Greek life and Indian antiquities, having made a 
special study for some years of Indian bead work. 
Doctor Whitaker is also prominent in social and fra- 
ternal circles in Woonsocket and the State, and is a 
member of a number of organizations, including: The 
Rhode Island Society of the Sons of the American 
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Revolution; Grand Lodge of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen of Massachusetts; member of the 
Committee on Laws and Appeals of the Supreme Lodge 
of the Home Benefit Association of New England; 
charter member and former advisory counsel of the New 
England Workmen (Grand Lodge) of Rhode Island; 
member of the Rhode Island State Executive Com- 
mittee of the League to Enforce Peace; member of the 
Advisory Council of Brown University since its organ- 
ization; organizer and for the past twenty-two years 
secretary of the Sons of Brown of Woonsocket. In his 
religious belief, Dr. Whitaker is an Episcopalian, and 
attends St. James’ Church at Woonsocket, where he has 
been for many years a vestryman. 

Dr. Whitaker was married, October 20, 1917, to Sara 
Burton Fisk, daughter of Frederick Burton and Lucy 
(Leake) Fisk, natives of New York and Virginia, re- 
spectively, the latter a descendant of the old Leake 
family of Richmond, Va. 


REV. JOSEPH R. BOURGEOIS—As pastor of 
St. Jean Baptiste Roman Catholic Church, Arctic, R. L, 
Father Bourgeois has for twenty years labored devot- 
edly and lovingly for the spiritual uplift of his large 
parish. He was born April 16, 1863, in St. Antoine, 
Richelieu River, Province of Quebec, twenty miles from 
Montreal, a son of Raphael and Philomena (Lanctot) 
Bourgeois. His father was the village blacksmith, and 
both maternal and paternal grandfathers were mem- 
bers of the Canadian Volunteers in the War of 1812. 
Father Bourgeois was one of seven children. He re- 
ceived his early education in the village schools, and 
entered the preparatory school, known as the Holy Cross 
Academy, in the County of Richelieu. He was an ex- 
ceptional boy, and at the age of twelve years he entered 
St. Hyacinth’s, College where he spent eight years in 
securing a thorough classical education, which was sup- 
plemented by an extended musical course, both vocal 
and instrumental. After completing his studies in this 
institution, he was for one year instructor in math- 
ematics and science. He then entered Montreal Semi- 
nary, where he pursued his theological studies, and was 
ordained, December 8, 1887, in the Chapel of St. Hya- 
cinth College. That year he was instructor in sciences 
and vocal-and instrumental music, and continued until 
the winter of 1888. He was appointed assistant to 
Father George T. Mahoney, of Notre Dame Parish, 
Central Falls, R. I., and remained there until 1893, a 
period of five years. In 1893 he was sent to Woon- 
socket, R. I., to establish and organize a young men’s 
gymnasium in St. Anne’s Parish in that city. He was 
successful, and established a work which is still car- 
ried on. The lasting good which came from this work 
among the young men cannot be over-estimated; it is a 
perpetual monument to his ability and influential per- 
sonality. Incidental to his duties there, he organized 
the famous St. Anne’s Gymnasium Band, composed of 
eighty-two members. Seventy of these Father Bour- 
geois trained from the very rudiments, so that they 
became skilled and useful musicians. The band is more 
than locally known, and its reputation extends even 
beyond Rhode Island. During the summer of 1806 
Father Bourgeois went abroad, visiting the more im- 
portant gymnasiums in the European countries, and 
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completed the instrumentation of his band, securing 
instruments of the finest Parisian makes. For his ex- 
cellent work in gymnasium development, Father Bour- 
geois received a most hearty blessing from His Holi- 
ness, Pope Leo XIII. August 5, 1808, he was made 
pastor of St. Jean Baptiste Church at Centerville, R. L, 
where he continues to date. This is about the oldest 
French Catholic church in Rhode Island, and Father 
Bourgeois, with his characteristic energy and zealous- 
ness, built up the general property of the parish. He 
completely remodeled the church house during the first 
four years as pastor there, and installed one of the 
finest pipe organs in the State. Father Bourgeois 
built the present magnificent parish rectory, doubled the 
capacity of the parochial school, and built the Odeon, 
a beautiful parochial hall, acoustically as near perfect 
as possible. This is the finest structure of its kind 
in the diocese; its use is intended for meetings of the 
Holy Name societies, general lectures for school child- 
ren, general education, and all kinds of entertainment, 
musical and dramatic. 

Father Bourgeois has been a very useful man in many 
other capacities. He is a member and trustee of the 
LaSalle Academy Corporation of Rhode Island and is 
affiliated in official capacity with many other institutions 
in the diocese. In January, 1913, at a meeting of the 
Grand Committee of the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, Father Bourgeois was elected, unanimously, a 
member of the State Board of Education for a term of 
four years, and also a trustee for the State board of 
trustees of the Rhode Island State Normal School. He 
was reélected, unanimously again, January, 1917, as a 
member of the State Board of Education for a term 
of six years. He was the first Catholic to be represented 
on the board. His high-minded Americanism and in- 
tense public spirit have brought him a large degree of 
public confidence, and in his quiet, unostentatious way, 
he labors willingly for the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of his church and community. 


WILLIAM HAILES PALMER, M. D.—Medi- 
cine is an inherited profession with Dr. William H. 
Palmer, of Providence, R. I., his father, Dr. Frank A. 
Palmer, having been a physician of Mechanicsville, 
Saratoga county, N. Y. Dr. William H. Palmer com- 
pleted his medical course, but the powers that be have 
decreed that the degree of Doctor of Medicine shall not 
be conferred upon a minor, therefore he was compelled 
to wait a year until he had acquired the dignity of 
legal age. He came to Providence in the year 1905, 
bringing a wealth of experience gained in a sanitarium 
and hospital, and in travel. He is a son of Dr. Frank 
A. and Nellie J. (Lyke) Palmer, the latter deceased. 
Dr. Palmer traces ancestry to Revolutionary and Pil- 
grim forebears, his Revolutionary ancestor, Major Peleg 
Heath, of the Continental army, his Pilgrim ancestors, 
John Alden and John Holland, of the “Mayflower.” In 
England the Palmers trace to the “Conqueror,” and 
were entitled to bear arms. 

William Hailes Palmer was born in Albany, N. Y., 
February 15, 1882, and there completed public school 
courses, with graduation from high school, class of 
1899. He then entered Cornell University School of 
Medicine, there finishing the course in 1902, but, as 
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before stated, being but twenty years of age, was not 
awarded his degree until 1903, graduating with the class 
of that year. For a short time he was interne at a 
sanitarium in Falkirk, N. Y., then assistant physician at 
Bloomingdale (White Plains, N. Y.) Insane Hospital 
for a time, thence to Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City, there acting as house surgeon for two years. For 
the three years following his term at Bellevue he was 
physician at Butler Hospital in Providence, then spent a 
year in travel, going to the West Indies and South 
America. 

With this experience and preparation, Dr. Palmer 
entered private practice, in February, 1909, locating in 
Providence, at No. 274 Broad street, his original loca- 
tion. He specializes in mental diseases and is one of 
the skilled young men of that branch of the medical 
profession. He is a member of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society and Providence Medical Society, the 
American Medical Association, and in addition to the 
demands of his private practice, is medical examiner 
for several companies and fraternities, and is also sur- 
geon to the United States Rubber Company. He is also 
attending physician to the Rhode Island Hospital, 
medical out-patient department. In the fraternities 
Dr. Palmer holds several memberships, notably the 
Knights of Pythias, Manchester Unity, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Omega Epsilon Phi, Providence Chapter, 
Sons of the American Revolution, the Warwick and 
Cornell clubs. 

He married, November Io, 1907, in Troy, N. Y., 
Laurina M. La Gue, of Providence, R. I. They have 
one son, Hailes La Gue Palmer. 


FREDERICK W. HARTWELL, secretary and 
manager of the General Fire Extinguisher Company of 
Providence, R. I., from the time of the founding of the 
gigantic corporation until his death, was a figure of 
influence in business and finance in Rhode Island for 
a quarter of a century, ranking prominently among the 
master minds which controlled these fields in the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

Frederick W. Hartwell was born at Langdon, N. H., 


January 8, 1850, son of Samuel Estabrook and Lucy ; 
M. (King) Hartwell, and a descendant in the eighth — 


generation of William Hartwell, the founder of the 
family in America. 


fairs. 
the family for several generations. 


well, was the first of the direct line to remove to New 


Hampshire, where he became the owner of a large- 


estate, and where he settled permanently. His son, 
Samuel Estabrook Hartwell, Jr., inherited a large por- 
tion of his estate in New Hampshire, and remained 
there, a farmer on a large scale until his death. 


In 1861, following the death of his parents, Fred- | 
erick W. Hartwell came to Providence to make his © 


home with his uncle, the late John Bryant Hartwell, 


who at that time was a power in mercantile life in — 
the city of Providence, where he died December 9, 1872. — 
He was given excellent educational advantages and — 


studied in the elementary and high schools of the city, 


The Hartwell family dates from © 
the year 1636, from which time to the present day it — 
has figured prominently in New England life and af- | 
Concord and Lincoln, Mass., were the homes of © 
Samuel Estabrook _ 
Hartwell, grandfather of the late Frederick W. Hart- 


est 
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later attending the Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
N. H., for a year. In 1868 he began his business career, 
entering the offices of Day & Chapin as bookkeeper. 
Within a short time he was transferred to the Elm 
street woolen mill, operated by the latter firm, in the 
capacity of bookkeeper and paymaster. Here he re- 
mained during the five years following, but finding the 
field somewhat narrow and not altogether to his liking, 
he resigned shortly before his marriage, in 1873, to be- 
come bookkeeper in the offices of the Providence Steam 
& Gas Pipe Company, of which his father-in-law was 
at that time treasurer. From this position of compar- 
ative unimportance he rose rapidly in the firm, display- 
ing an ability for the handling of large affairs which in 
1884 brought him the office of secretary and manager 
of the Providence plant of the newly founded million 
dollar corporation, the General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany. In 1893 the Providence Steam & Gas Pipe Com- 
pany, which had been manufacturing for some time a 
water sprinkler for installation in buildings and stores 
as a safeguard against destructive fires, the inventions 
and patents for which were then in their control, incor- 
porated with a western firm, the Neracker & Hill 
Sprinkler Company, which was engaged in the manu- 
facture of a similar device, under the firm name of the 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, with a capital- 
ization of $1,000,000, and Mr. Hartwell was elected 
secretary and manager of the Providence plant. In the 
years which followed he was a factor of greatest impor- 
tance in the upbuilding and development of the corpora- 
tion. In 1906 he became a member of the board of 
directors. He was also active on the executive boards 
of several other Providence concerns, and was a director 
of the Atlantic National Bank. 

His interests, however, were not wholly confined to 
the field of business. He was at least as well known 
in the philanthropic circles of his city. For several 
years Mr. Hartwell served as a commissioner of the 
Dexter Donation. From 1899 to 1900 he acted as presi- 
dent of the Providence Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, of which he had long been a member, remain- 
ing until his death a member of its board of managers. 
He never forgot the struggles and discouragements of 
his youth, and was always a source of encouragement 
to the many young men who came to him for advice 
and assistance in his later days. His service-as a mem- 
ber of the Central Baptist Church of Providence, and 
_as superintendent of its Sunday school from 1902, was 
marked by such devotion and such material support as 
to command the utmost admiration, especially since. it 
came from a man whose business and public duties were 
of great magnitude. He applied to business affairs the 
.code of ethics by which he governed his private life. 
_ The principles of equity, mercy and justice which gov- 
erned his every act made him honored, trusted and 
loved by men. “Faith in man and God, and an opti- 
mistic mien in the process of their service—these sum 
up his loved and useful character.” 


On October 15, 1873, Mr. Hartwell married Mary, 


Loring Hartshorn, who was born in Providence, R. L., 
August 14, 1851, daughter of the late Rev. Joseph 
Charles and Rachel (Thurber) Hartshorn. They were 
the ‘parents of the following children: 1. Joseph C., 
born at Warwick, R. I., Aug. 20, 1874; educated in the 
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public schools of Providence, prepared for college at 
the Worcester Academy, and was graduated from 
Brown University in the class of 1899, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; he is now employed in the engi- 
neering department of the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company of Providence; he is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club among others, and makes his home with 
his sister in Providence. 2. John S., born Dec. 22, 1875, 
died in 1882. 3. Lucy King, born Feb. 16, 1878; at- 
tended the public and high schools of Providence, and 
was graduated from the Abbott Academy at Andover, 
Mass.; she married William B. Peck, of Providence, 
and they are the parents of three children: Mar- 
garet Hartwell, born July 19, 1904; Ruth Hartshorn, 
born Dec. 13, 1906; Virginia Hunter, born June 12, 
1913. 4. Mary Hartshorn, born Nov. 21, 1882, died 
July 1, 1915; she attended the public schools of 
Providence, and continued her studies at Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, and Brown University; she married Leon- 
ard Woolsey Cronkhite, of Boston, and has one 
daughter, Elizabeth. 5. Helen Thurber, born Oct. 
28, 1885; attended the public and high schools of 
Providence, and’ was graduated from Wellesley Col- 
lege in the class of 1908; she married Rev. W. 
Douglas Swaffield, now of East Boston, Mass.; they 
are the parents of three children: Esther Harding, 
born Nov. 17, 1913; Frederick Hartwell, born April 
13, 1915; Marian Nichols, born Aug. 6, 1916. Fred- 
erick W. Hartwell died at his home, No. 77 Parade 
street, Providence, Oct. 9, 1911, and is buried in Swan 
Point Cemetery. Mrs. Hartwell, who survives her 
husband, resides at No. 16 Freeman Parkway, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


FREDERICK P. SANDS, deceased, for more 
than a quarter of a century one of the foremost citi- 
zens of Newport, a noted clubman and sportsman, 
was born in New York City, in 1854, the son of Dr. 
Austin L. Sands, and the descendant of a family long 
prominent in New York life and affairs. Dr. Austin 
L. Sands removed to Newport and established himself 
in practice in the city, subsequently. rising to a posi- 
tion of influence in the medical profession. He brought 
with him his son, who was educated in the private 
school of Rev. William S. Child. On completing his 
studies he traveled extensively, and for many years 
gave his time largely to the pursuit of scholarly and 
sporting interests. He was an ardent sportsman, 
keenly interested in yachting, and was the owner at dif- 
ferent times of various yachts and speed boats, among 
them the “Uvira,” “Daffodil,” “Wait” and “Novice.” 
Mr. Sands was a member of the old Newport Yacht 
Club, of which he was for many years commodore. 
He was also a member of the Warwick Yacht Club, 
which he served as rear admiral for four years, and 
of the Narragansett Bay Yachting Association. With 
the late Ogden Goelet and Woodbury Kane, he was 
instrumental in raising the Newport yacht racing fund, 
which was subsequently turned over to the Newport 
Yacht Racing Association. Of this organization Mr. 
Sands was an influential member for many years, 
serving at one time on the regatta committee, and for 
a long period as treasurer, resigning his office finally 
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because of ill health. In 1889 he became a member 
of the New York Yacht Club, and was active in its 
affairs until his death. His deep interest in the sport 
in Newport was largely instrumental in bringing it 
to the high state of development which it attained 
during his lifetime. Mr. Sands was considered at one 
time one of the best amateur shots in New England. 
For many years he was a devotee of the sport of trap 
shooting, and was a member of several international 
teams, shooting at Monte Carlo and Nice. He was 
a member and one of the officers of the Newport Golf 
Club, and the Newport Reading Room. He was well 
known in club life in New York City. 

In 1901 Mr. Sands purchased the Newport ship- 
yard, an historic yard which is among the oldest in 
this part of the country, and was famous throughout 
New England when the whaling industry was at its 
height. Here were launched and fitted out some of 
the most famous of the whalers of the nineteenth 
century. The yard was founded by Josiah Cottrell, 
and the wharf is still known as Cottrell’s wharf. 
Under his management the business prospered, and 
Mr. Sands remained actively at its head until shortly 
before his death, when he disposed of his interests. 
He was an able business man, and a talented execu- 
tive, yet distinctly not in accord with the business 
world. Although he was in no way connected with 
political interests in the city of Newport, Mr. Sands 
was for many years actively identified with public life. 
The welfare and advancement of civic affairs was 
always close to his heart. He was widely known and 
eminently respected in Newport, and his death was 
sincerely mourned. 

On November 19, 1884, Mr. Sands married Julia E. 
Simpson, daughter of the late Rear Admiral Edward 
Simpson, U. S. N., and his wife, Mary Ann (Ridgely) 
Simpson. (See Simpson). Mr. and Mrs. Sands were 
the parents of -the following children: 1. Mary 
Ridgely, wife of Lorillard Spencer; they are the par- 
ents of Lorillard Spencer, Jr. 2. Austin L. Sands, a 
graduate of Princeton University in the class of 19009, 
and now (1919) attached to the aviation service of the 
United States army, stationed at Ellington field, where 
he was made instructor; married Marianna W. Ful- 
lam, daughter of Admiral Fullam, U. S. N.; had one 
son, Frederick Parker Sands. 3. Julia Parker, mar- 
ried Roland Dickson, and is the mother of one child, 
Charles R. Dickson. 4. Elizabeth Sterett, residing 
with her mother. Frederick P. Sands died at his home 
in Newport, December 22, 1905. Mrs. Sands makes 

her home in Newport. 


REAR ADMIRAL EDWARD SIMPSON, de- 
ceased, late of the United States navy, for a quarter 
century one of the foremost authorities on naval ord- 
nance in the country, was born in New York City, 
March 3, 1824, the son of Edmund S, and Julia Eliza- 
beth (Jones) Simpson, and the descendant of ‘several 
notable old Colonial families. He was educated under 
private tutors, and on February 11, 1840, enlisted in 
the United States navy as a midshipman. He was a 
member of the first class to enter the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1845-46. A year later he was gradu- 
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ated and, receiving his commission, was sent forth- 
with to the Gulf of Mexico, where he participated 
in the action of Vera Cruz. Following the war, he 
served in the East India squad, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. In 1857 he participated in the capture of the 
barrier forts near Canton, China, and at the close of 
this campaign returned home to assume charge of 
the department of gunnery at the Naval Academy, 
having gained distinction even at this early date for 
genius in the field of ordnance. In 1862 he was made 
commandant of cadets at Annapolis, serving in this 
capacity for a year, at the end of which time he re- 
signed his office to serve actively in the naval forces 
of the Union during the Civil War. In the course 
of the war he was promoted successively to the rank 
of lieutenant commander, and commander. As captain 
of the Consolidated Gulf Squadron, he was present 
at the fall of Mobile, and received the surrender of the 
Confederate fleet at Tombigbee river. On August 
15, 1870, he was commissioned captain, and shortly 
afterward sent to Europe on a special mission which © 
consumed the years 1871 and 1872. On his return 
to America, in 1873, he was assigned to the Torpedo 
Station at Newport, where he remained until 1875. 
His stay in Newport entrenched him firmly in esteem 
of the officers and men of the station. He was held in 
high favor by the citizens of Newport, and his trans- © 
ference was deeply regretted. In 1875 he was made 
commander of the station at New London, Conn., and 
subsequently became commander of the League Island © 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia. On April 26, 1878, he 
was commissioned commodore, and on February 9, | 
1884, raised to the rank of rear admiral, which he 
filled ably until March 3, 1886, when he retired to 
private life. From 1858, when he assumed charge of | 
the department of gunnery at Annapolis, until his re- 
tirement in 1886, Admiral Simpson was regarded as 
an authority on all matters pertaining to ordnance. 
He was the author of three books on the subject now 
used as text books at the Naval Academy. Through- 
out his entire career he had acted in advisory capacity 
on questions and problems of ordnance, and one of 
his last offices was that of member of the advisory © 
board which designed the cruisers “Boston,” “Chicago” | 
and “Atlanta.” = 

Admiral Simpson married Mary Ann Ridgely, | 
daughter of Charles Serett and Elizabeth Ritt (Hol- 
lingsworth) Ridgely. Among their children was Julia 
E. Simpson, who became the wife of the late Fred- | 
erick P. Sands, of Newport, R. I. (See Sands). © 
Admiral Simpson died December 1, 1888, in Washing- | 
ton; Di G. 


GEORGE HENRY GARDNER—Since the time 
of its founding in Rhode Island by George Gardner, | 
in the year 1638, the Gardner family has played a © 
prominent part in Rhode Island life and affairs. | 
Every generation has produced men who have figured 
actively in public affairs, and have risen to influential — 
places in the world of business, finance and commerce. © 
The family ranks among the foremost in the State || 
in point of social prominence. 
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and Gardener, is of the occupative class, and signifies 
literally “the gardener.” It is of ancient origin, and 
is found with frequency in medieval English regis- 
ters of early date. The earliest entries of the name 
show the particle le, i. e., Geoffrey le Gardiner, whose 
name appears in the Hundred Rolls. In the Testa 
de Neville, temp. Henry III. to Edward I., the name 
William Gardinar appears, showing that the particle 
had at this early date been dropped, and the surname 
in its present form well established. Among the de- 
scendants of George Gardner, the name is spelled 
variously Gardiner and Gardner. The line of ances- 
try herein considered is that of the late George Henry 
Gardner, of Philadelphia, a well-known manufacturer 
of that city, who was a descendant of the founder in 
the eighth American generation. 

(1) George Gardner, immigrant and progenitor of 
the family in Rhode Island, was a native of England, 
whence in the third decade of the seventeenth century 
he came to America. Tradition, long preserved in the 
family, but according to the eminent genealogist, John 
Osborne Austin, not well founded, states that he was 
the youngest son of Joseph Gardner, and grandson 
of Sir Thomas Gardner, knight. He is first of record 
in Rhode Island, in 1638, when he was admitted an 
inhabitant of the island of Aquidneck. In 1640 he 
received a grant of fifty-eight acres of land. On 
March 16, 1641, he was made a freeman, and in the 
following year served as constable and senior ser- 
geant. In 1644 he was an ensign. It is evident that 

_ from that time forward he continued to rise in promi- 
nence in the colony, for in 1662 he was elected to the 
important office of comissioner. He died in Kings 

| county, R. I., in 1679. 

His first wife, Herodias (Long-Wickes) Gardner, 
was a Quakeress, and one of the Rhode Island women 
who suffered cruel persecution at the hands of the 
Massachusetts Puritan authorities. Their marriage 
took place in 1640; Herodias Long had previously 
been married to John Wickes, with whom she came 
to Rhode Island, where shortly after their arrival he 
deserted her and went to New Amsterdam with most 
of her property. She subsequently adopted Quaker- 
ism, and was married to George Gardner by the 
Quaker ceremony. In 1658 she, in company with a 
friend, Mary Stanton, and carrying an infant child, 
journeyed from Newport to Weymouth, to give her 
religious testimony, for which she was arrested by the 
Puritan authorities and taken to Boston. Here, be- 
fore Governor John Endicott, she and her companion 
were sentenced to be whipped. After the whipping 
she was confined in prison for fourteen days. In 1665 
she entered proceedings for a divorce from George 
Gardner, charging neglect in providing for her and 
her large family, and raising the question of the legal- 
ity of her marriage to him. The divorce was granted, 
and she later married John Porter, a wealthy planter, 
who was one of the original Pettaquamscutt purchas- 
ers, who bestowed generous gifts of land on her sev- 
eral sons and daughters. George Gardner married 
(second) Lydia Ballou, daughter of Robert and Sus- 
anna Ballou; she married (second) William Haw- 
kins, and died before 1722. He died after 1677. 
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(II) Nicholas Gardner, son of George and Herodias 
(Long-Wickes) Gardner, was born in Newport, R. L., 
in 1654. On May 19, 1671, he took the oath of alle- 
giance, and in the same year bought land of John 
Porter. In 1673 he purchased of John and Horod 
Porter one hundred acres. On July 20, 1670, he 
signed the petition to the King. Nicholas Gardner 
also received a large farm from John Porter, his step- 
father, on which he settled in Kingston, R. I. He 
died in 1712, and administration of his estate was 
granted to his son, Nicholas. He married Han- 
nah ‘ 

(III) Nicholas (2) Gardner, son of Nicholas (1) 
and Hannah Gardner, was born in Kington, R. L., 
about 1680, and was a life-long resident there. In 1714, 
as administrator of his father’s estate, he appeared 
before the Town Council, and declared that his father 
had died intestate, but that he believed that the elder 
man intended his property to be divided equally among 
his three sons. Nicholas (2) Gardner accordingly 
deeded to his brother Ezekiel, a farm on the great 
plain, and to his brother George one thousand acres, 
when they should come of age, George to pay his 
brother Nicholas £40 on attaining his majority. 
Nicholas (2) Gardner married, on October 13, 1700, 
Mary Eldred, daughter of Thomas Eldred, of Kings- 
ton. 

(IV) Ezekiel Gardner, son of Nicholas (2) and 
Mary (Eldred) Gardner, was born September 29, 1712, 
at Kingston, R. I. He married, August 29, 1734, 
Dorcas Watson (Rey. Ephraim Gardner officiating). 
They were the parents of Ezekiel Gardner, mentioned 
below. 

(V) Ezekiel (2) Gardner, son of Ezekiel (1) and 
Dorcas (Watson) Gardner, was born about 1740, in 
Kingston, or the vicinity. He resided at North Kings- 
ton, where he was a large landowner and prosperous 
farmer. On May 17, 1763, he was married, by Elder 
Samuel Mayor, to Sarah or Susannah Congdon. 
Among their children was Ezekiel, mentioned below. 

(VI) Hon. Ezekiel (3) Gardner, son of Ezekiel (2) 
and Sarah or Susannah (Congdon) Gardner, was born 
at North Kingston, R. I., January 19, 1768. He was 
a prominent figure in the life and affairs of old South 
county in his day, and was for many years a magis- 
trate, known familiarly as Judge Gardner. He mar- 
ried Ruth Tillinghast, of the old Tillinghast family of 
Rhode Island. 

(VII) George Gardner, son of Hon. Ezekiel (3) 
and Ruth (Tillinghast) Gardner, was born in North 
Kingston, R. I., on the farm. He engaged in farm- 
ing on a large scale in North Kingston throughout 
his life. George Gardner married Mary Ann Bur- 
lingame. Both died in North Kingston and are buried 
in the Elm Grove Cemetery. George and Mary 
Ann (Burlingame) Gardner were the parents of the 
following children: 1. Frances Ann, married Hon. 
William Washington Congdon, of Wickford. 2. 
George Henry, mentioned below. 3. Ruth Emeline, 
died unmarried. 4. Mary Esther, died unmarried. 

(VIII) George Henry Gardner, son of George and 
Mary Ann (Burlingame) Gardner, was born at North 
Kingston, R. I., and received his elementary educa- 
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tion in the schools of his native town. He later at- 
tended the Lapham Institute, and on completing his 
study, began his business career in the wool business, 
securing his first employment under the late Edward 
Harris, of Woonsocket. He rose rapidly to a posi- 
tion of importance in this industry, and on amassing a 
considerable capital, established himself independently 
in business in Philadelphia. Here he began the man- 
ufacture of blankets. The venture proved success- 
‘ful from the very outset, and developed to large pro- 
portions. Mr. Gardner removed to Philadelphia, 
which was his home up to the time of his death, 
which occurred April 9, 1919. 

George Henry Gardner married (first) Nancy 
Gardner Greene, who was born in Providence, daugh- 
ter of William Ellery and Abby (Peckham) Greene; 
she was descended both paternally and maternally 
ftom several of the foremost families of Rhode Island, 
and traced her lineage from Surgeon John Greene, 
founder of the famous Greenes of Warwick. They 
were the parents of two children: 1. George, who 
died May 26, 1913; was prominent in official life in 
Wickford, and was postmaster there for several years. 
2. Abbie Peckham; Miss Gardner resided for many 
years with her uncle, the Hon. William Washington 
Congdon, of Wickford, and still makes her home in the 
town. George Henry Gardner married (second) 
Rachel Francenia George, of Philadelphia; their 
children are: Francis Murray, Ada Josephine, de- 
ceased; Harriet Langworthy. 


COLONEL ARTHUR H. WATSON—The posi- 
tion that was held by Colonel Watson in the city of 
Providence was one that was accorded him not solely 
because of conspicuous business ability, not for un- 
selfish public service, not for social charm, but for the 
combination of these attributes, combined with lofty 
qualities of mind and heart, that endeared him to those 
whose privilege it was to know and love him. Colonel 
Watson was a descendant of John Watson, who is of 
record in North Kingston, R. I., in 1673, being on the 
tax list of 1687 and in the same year serving as con- 
stable. Later he was on the grand jury, was conser- 
vator of the peace, and deputy in 1600. He was twice 
married, first to Dorcas Gardiner and second to Rebecca 
Gardiner, daughter of George and Herodias (Long) 
Gardiner. His death occurred in 1728. His children 
were: John, of whom further; Samuel, William, 
Frances, Ann, and Herodias. 

(II) John (2) Watson, son of John (1) Watson, was 
born July 22, 1676, died November 8, 1772, the first child 
born in Narragansett after the Indian War. He was 
early employed in many public offices and was a member 
of the General Assembly, performing his duties with 
strict fidelity and integrity. His health was ever ex- 
cellent and at the great age of ninety-six years he had 
never been confined to his bed until a few days before 
his death, and he retained his mental faculties unim- 
paired to the last. He had eight children, fifty-seven 
grandchildren, forty-five great-grandchildren, and three 
great-great-grandchildren, a large number of whom 
followed his remains to their last resting place. Mr. 
Watson married (first) on April 8, 1703, Hannah 
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Champlin, daughter of Jeffrey Champlin, who died 
October 31, 1720; on April 22, 1722, he married (sec- 
ond) Abigail (Northrop) Eldred, widow of Samuel 
Eldred, and daughter of Stephen and Mary (Thomas) 
Northrop, who died August 22, 1737; in September, 
1738, he married (third) Sarah Mowry, who died March 
12, 1764. In a diary kept by his son, Jeffrey, is a copy 
of the publication of the third marriage, which well 
illustrates the custom of the times. 
Kings County, September, A. D. 1738. 

These are to publish the banns of marriage between 
John Watson and Sarah Mowry, both of South Kings- 
town, in the county aforesaid, and if any person or 
persons can show just cause why these two may not 
be joined together in matrimony they must make 
their application as the law directs, and not pull 


down or deface this publication at their peril. Given 
under my hand and seal in as Kingstown, this 10th 


day of September, A. D. 1738. 
Per ISAAC SHELDON, Justice. 


In 1708, after his first marriage, John (2) Watson 
bought of William Gardiner seventy-five acres near 
Pettaquamscott Rock, and this land, with other land 
added to it, was in the possession of lineal descendants 
until a few years ago, when J. V. B. Watson disposed 
thereof. This was the first deed given since 1708, as 
it had been willed from father to eldest son, whose 
names for generations had been John. In the seventh 
generation the eldest son, John, having died, the second 
son, Joseph, succeeded to the estate, and it was his son 
who gave the deed. Five generations of Watsons and 
eldest sons are buried on the land. John (2) Watson 
became a large landowner, and the greater part of his 
lands he transferred to his sons by gift before his death. 
His children were all by his first and second marriages: 
Hannah, born March 1, 1705, married (first) William 
Clarke, who died’ in 1746, and she married (second) 
David Greene; Ann, born March 27, 1708, married Ben- 
jamin Allen, and died in 1771; John, of whom further; 
Jeffrey, born April 3, 1712, married Bathsheba Smith, 
and died May to, 1787; Elisha, born Sept. 14, 1714, died 
Sept. 11, 1737; Dorcas, born Oct. 25, 1716, married 
Ezekiel Gardiner, and died in 1785; Amy, born Oct. 18, 
1719, married John Lillibridge; Freelove, born in 1723, 
married John Champlin; and Mary, born in 1725. 

(III) John (3) Watson, son of John (2) Watson, 
was born March 13, 1709, and died April 26, 1791. On 
June 2, 1736, he married Isabel Sherman, daughter of 
Job and Bridget (Gardiner) Sherman, who died May 
22,1753. He and his wife were members of the Society 


of Friends and were censured for allowing a daughter | 


to marry out of the Society. Thomas Hazard preached 


his funeral sermon from the text, “The Grace of God — 


has appeared to all mankind.” 


of: John, born May 23, 1737, married Oct. 11, 1764, — 


They were the parents — 


q 


Desire Wheeler, daughter of Thomas and Mercy (Wil-_ 


liams) Wheeler, of Stonington, Conn.; Hannah, born 
in Sept. 1738, died Feb. 14, 1757; Bridget, born Dec. 
14, 1741, married Abijah Babcock; Elisha, of whom 
further; Isabel, born May 7, 1753, married Peleg Gard- 
iner, and died in 1785; Walter, born May 7, 1753, mar- 
ried Abigail Hazard. 


i 


i 
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(IV) Elisha Watson, son of John (3) Watson, was — 


. 
born August 5, 1748. His first wife, Miriam Babcock, — 


was a daughter of Daniel and Dorcas (Brown) Bab- 
cock. In 1784 he married (second) Susannah Perry. 
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By his first wife he had children: Mary, born April 6, 
1775, married John, son of John and Desire Watson; 
Elisha, born Oct. 1, 1776, married Ann Cole; Joseph, 
born Aug. 30, 1778, died Nov. 17, 1855; Asa, born May 
24, 1780; George, born March 24, 1782; and William, 
born Dec. 26, 1783, married May Cole. The following 
children were born of his second marriage: Freeman 
Perry, of whom further; Susannah, born March 13, 
1789, married George, son of John Watson, Jr.; Eliza- 
beth, born June 13, 1790, married Benjamin Brown; 
Miriam, born Oct. 30, 1703, married Stephen Browning. 

(V) Freeman Perry Watson, son of Elisha and 
Susannah (Perry) Watson, was born May 16, 1787, 
married December 13, 1811, Phoebe Watson, daughter of 
John and Phoebe (Weeden) Watson, and their children 
were: Job W., born Feb. 9, 1813, died Feb. 7, 1885; 
Elisha Freeman, of whom further; Freeman P., born 
March 1, 1819, married (first) Mary Watson, daughter 
of Daniel and Mary (Congdon) Watson, who died June 
12, 1890, and (second) Abby Hull, daughter of Benja- 
min Hull; and Phoebe W., born in 1825, married, Jan. 
25, 1849, Stephen H. Tefft. 

(VI) Elisha Freeman Watson, son of Freeman Perry 
and Phoebe Watson, was born at what is known as 
Boston Neck, South Kingston, R. I., March 28, 1814, 
and he died at his home, Matunuck Brook Farm, in 
the same town, January 16, 1900. His early studies were 
pursued under the instruction of William H. Gaynor, 
a teacher of high repute, and he prepared for college in 
schools at Amherst, Mass., and Bristol, Pa. teaching 
school to pay the expenses of his college course. He en- 
tered Brown University at Providence in 1837, was 
graduated therefrom in 1840, and three years later re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts from that insti- 
tution. His life work having been decided upon when 
young, he began ministerial studies at the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
church at New York, and he completed his studies under 
the Rey. Dr. Francis Vinton, of Newport, R. I. He 
was ordained to the ministry in August, 1843, and for 
three years following was rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Tower Hill, and St. Matthew’s Church, Jamestown, both 
charges in his native State. Succeeding this and for 
more than three years, he was rector of Christ’s Church 
at Lonsdale, R. I. From 1851 to 1860 he was not in 
the regular work of the ministry but was retired to a 
farm in South Kingston, where his time was given to 
agricultural pursuits. In 1860 he again took up his 
ministerial calling and was the rector of a church in 
Otis, Mass., and of one at New Boston, in the same 
State. At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 the 
patriotism of Rev. Watson was manifested by his ac- 
ceptance of the appointment made by Governor Andrew 
-as chaplain of the Eleventh Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, which became a part of the Army of the 
Potomac, and for more than three years, with an ab- 
sence from his regiment of only two weeks, he shared 
the fortunes of war. Subsequently he was a volunteer 
chaplain in the Seventh Rhode Island Volunteer In- 
fantry, returning home from the front in the fall of 
1864. 

In the early days Rev. Watson affiliated with the 
Whig party, but when the Republican party was organ- 
ized he became one of its staunch supporters. During 
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the campaign of 1856 he spoke all over Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island in support of Fremont and Dayton. 
The reading of Clarkson’s “Abolition of the British 
Slave Trade” strongly impressed him with the evils of 
slavery, and he became one of the early ardent aboli- 
tionists. He was identified with the first temperance 
movement of the town, becoming a member of the so- 
ciety organized there in 1834, and his motto was, “From 
the cradle to the coffin a temperance man.” He inter- 
ested himself in public questions and was thoroughly 
informed, although his service in public office was con- 
fined to a term of several years as superintendent of 
schools in South Kingston. Educational matters had 
always interested him and he was always a close stud- 
ent, his declining years devoted to linguistic studies, 
from which he derived much pleasure. Rev. Watson 
married, January 6, 1843, Mary Dockray, of South 
Kingston, who died October 5, 1904, daughter of John 
B. and Mary (Peckham) Dockray. They were the 
parents of one son, Arthur Hamilton. 

(VII) Arthur Hamilton Watson, son of Rey. Elisha 
Freeman and Mary (Dockray) Watson, was born in 
Lonsdale, R. I., September 20, 1849, died in Providence, 
November 16, 1913. After attending the public schools 
of South Kingston he pursued studies at a private 
school in Kingston, then entered Brown University, 
whence he was graduated in 1870 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy. In the year following his 
graduation he began his business career as clerk in the 
boot and shoe house of Greene, Anthony & Company, of 
Providence, and his advancement with this concern was 
so rapid that on January 1, 1873, he was admitted to a 
partnership. For forty years, until his death, he was 
the leading factor in this enterprise, which experienced 
expansion and development that placed it in the position 
of the largest industry of its kind in Rhode Island. 
Colonel Watson added many interests, industrial and 
financial, to this, his main connection, and was vice- 
president of the Nicholson File Company, vice-president 
of the Narragansett Electric Lighting Company, and 
director of the American Screw Company, the Rhode 
Island Insurance Company, and, for fifteen years pre- 
ceding its absorption by the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company, of the American National Bank. Col- 
onel Watson was a director of the Globe National Bank 
and was president of the Commercial Bank from its 
inception until its absorption by the Union Trust Com- 
pany. He was a director of the Union Railway Com- 
pany, retaining that office after the lease of the com- 
pany to the Rhode Island Company, and was president 
of the Providence, Fall River, and Newport Steamboat 
Company. He was for several years vice-president of 
the Providence Board of Trade and served as vice- 
president of the Board of Managers of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition from Rhode Island. The suc- 
cess of his personal enterprises made him much sought 


-for in advisory capacity, and his opinions were ever 


received with the careful attention paid those whose 
judgment has been vindicated by the tests of time and 
whose business record shows nothing but honorable 
achievement. 

Colonel Watson’s public service began in 1883, when 
he was elected to the Common Council from the Second 
Ward. Through annual reélections he served for ten 
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years in this branch of the city government, for the last 
three years of this term as president of the body. In 
1892 he was the Republican candidate for the office of 
mayor, but was defeated by William K. Potter, who was 
reélected. The following year he became a member of 
the Board of Aldermen and for three terms filled a place 
thereon, the last two terms as presiding officer. 
Common Councilman he had been chairman of the 
special joint committee that investigated the Municipal 
Court and was also a member of the special committee 
on the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the town of Providence. For 
three years, prior to his retirement from public life, he 
served as aide-de-camp on the staff of Governor Augus- 
tus O. Bourn, with the rank of Colonel. He devoted 
himself as energetically to the prosecution of the pub- 
lic business as he did his own and his activities were 
productive of wide benefit to his city. His clubs were 
the Hope, Agawam Hunt, Commercial, and Univer- 
sity, and he was a popular and highly regarded mem- 
ber of the community, prominent in all municipal 
affairs and active in the advancement of the interests of 
Providence. 

Colonel Watson married, February 20, 1873, Annie 
P. Sprague, daughter of Colonel Byron Sprague, of 
Providence. Mrs. Watson was active in the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and was a director of the 
Society of Colonial Dames, her death occurring Febru- 
ary 22, 1904. They were the parents of: 1. Harriet 
Sprague, born Jan. 25, 1874; married, Jan. 3, 1809, John 
Bosworth Lewis, and had children: i. J. Bosworth, 
Jr., born Jan. 29, 1900. ii. Arthur Hamilton, born May 
18, 1904. iii. Dexter Lapham, born Dec. 4, 1907. 2. 
Byron Sprague,-born May 26, 1876; married, Oct. 31, 
1890, Isabel Loomis, daughter of Edward A. Loomis, 
and has children: i. Isabel Loomis, born Dec. 9, 1903. ii 
Annie Potter Sprague, born Nov. 30, 1905. iii. Hope, 
born Dec. 29, 1907. 3. Mary Dockry, born Nov. 20, 1881; 
married April 26, 1905, Mason Freeman Cocroft, and 
had children: i. Frances Freeman, born Dec. 2, 1906. 
ii. Mason F., Jr., born March 23, 1910. iii. Arthur W., 
born July 25, to14. 4. Annie Hamilton, born Dec. 16, 
1887; married, Nov. 3, 1909, Charles Fletcher, and had: 
Anita W., born April 5, 1911, and Mary Hayes, born 
Nov. 13, 1914. 


LEWIS HERRESHOFF—The name Herreshoff 
requires no introduction to Americans, to whom it is 
identified with the highest degree of inventive genius 
as applied to the building of vessels of all kinds, many 
of the most famous of both our sailing craft and those 
whose motive power is steam, having come from the 
great Herreshoff docks at Bristol, R. I. Among these 
should be mentioned all of the famous defenders of 
America’s Cup, while it has been mainly due to the 
impulse given by the genius of the Herreshoffs to 
modern naval construction that the extraordinary 
development has occurred in recent years of the 
speedy power boat. 

The paternal line had its origin many years ago 
in Germany, but the family has resided in this coun- 
try since Revolutionary times, and during the entire 
period of their residence here has maintained a re- 
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markable standard, not only for good citizenship, but 
for inventive ability and scientific accomplishment. 
The family traces its descent from Carl Friedrich 
Herreschhoff, of Prussia, who was one of the guard 
of Frederick the Great, which it will be remembered 
was made up of men chosen on account of their great 
stature. He married Agnes Mithler, a woman of 
great beauty and highly cultivated, from whom many 
of the attainments of their descendants have been 
inherited. Their only child was Charles Frederick, 
mentioned below. 

Carl Friedrich Herreschhoff, Jr., or Charles Fred- 
erick Herreshoff, as he came to spell his name after- 
wards, son of Carl Friedrich and Agnes (Miihler) 
Herreschhoff, was born December 27, 1763, in the 
town of Minden, Prussia. His mother died when he 
was but three years of age, and he was entrusted by 
his father to the care of.a friend who resided in the 
neighborhood of Berlin. The elder Herreshoff him- 
self went to Italy, and there died not long after. Thus 
orphaned, the child grew up in the home of his fos- 
ter parents, where he was brought under the best 
and most cultivating influences, as his protector was 
an author and professor of note. A good and char- 
itable man, he devoted himself to the proper rearing 
of his deceased friend’s child, and when he arrived 
at an appropriate age, entered him in the Philan- 
thropin, an educational institution, which had recently 
been founded at Dessau. Here he remained for some 
eight years and then, in 1783, emigrated to America. 
The United States, which had at that time but just 
shaken itself free of its foreign yoke, offered great 
opportunities for energetic young men and this Mr. 
Herreshoff very soon proved himself to be. He 
formed an association with a Mr, Goch, of New York 
City, and remained in business with him until 1806. 
Some time preceding this, however, in 1792, Mr. 
Herreshoff was obliged to come to Rhode Island, on 
his firm’s business, and there made the personal ac- 
quaintance of John Brown, with whom he had already 
transacted business, a merchant who introduced him 
to his family. This introduction finally led to a mar- 
riage between Mr. Herreshoff- and Mr. Brown’s. 
daughter, Sarah, and the young couple lived for a 
time in Westchester, N. Y. It was but a few months, 
however, before they removed to Rhode Island, where © 
they continued permanently to reside, making their — 
home alternately at Providence and Bristol. The years ! 
between 1802 and 1812 were spent by him on the old 
farm, Poppasquash, Bristol, belonging to his father- ~ 
in-law, with whom he was engaged to a certain extent é 
in business. After the death of Mr. Brown he became © 4 
greatly interested in a tract of land which had been 
purchased by the elder man some years before, andi 
which was known as the Brown tract in Herkimer i 
county, N. Y. Accordingly, Mr. Herreshoff went to 
that region himself, but he found that his training and 
tastes were not such as to fit him for the rough and 
ready life of the frontier. Indeed, the whole trip was 
in a measure a failure and terminated with his death 
on December Io, 1819. To Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fred- | 
erick Herreshoff the following children were born in 
Providence: Ann Francis, April 2, 1802, died unmar- 
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ried, in Bristol, Sept. 4, 1887; Sarah, born April 27, 
1803, died unmarried in Bristol, June 2, 1882; John 
Brown, born March 27, 1805, a graduate of Brown 
University in 1825, and died in Bristol, unmarried, 
June 11, 1861; Agnes, born July 6, 1807, died in Provi- 
dence, March 3, 1849, unmarried; Charles Frederick, 
III., mentioned below; and James Brown, born Dec. 
20, 1811, died Jan. 4, 1812. 

Mr. Herreshoff was survived for many years by his 
wife, who was a woman of great culture and unusual 
attainments. She had been given the best educational 
advantages by her father, Mr. Brown, and was a very 
accomplished musician. She played in particular on 
the piano-forte and, indeed, was well known as a most 
brilliant performer. She was also very much of an 
astronomer and found great pleasure in the study of 
this science during the many years in which she was 
a widow. She was the very model of the best type of 
the New England gentlewomen who, although delicate 
of constitution, yet possess an extraordinary degree 
of strength and who, in the management of their 
households, display an amount of practical capability 
which has become proverbial. Her presence is de- 
scribed as having ‘been austere and she was exact and 
methodical in all her occupations. She read exten- 
sively and her literary excursions led her into many 
various realms. Her husband’s circumstances were 
such that it was unnecessary for her to do much work, 
and she was enabled to gratify her love of music and 
literature to the fullest. Her death occurred on Au- 
gust 2, 1846, at Bristol, R. I. 

Mrs. Herreshoff was a member of a very old and 
distinguished New England family, which had been 
identified with the history of that region since the 
earliest Colonial period. It was founded in this coun- 
try by Chad Brown, who came to Boston on the good 
ship “Martin” in 1638. He was exiled from Massa- 
chusetts, where he had settled, on account of his reli- 
gious beliefs, and became one of the original pro- 
prietors of the Providence purchase. ‘He was ordained 
in 1642 the first settled pastor of the Baptist church 
of Providence. As a clergyman he was only less 
famous than Roger Williams. 

John Brown, father of Mrs. Herreshoff, was the 
great-great-grandson of this Chad Brown, and was 
himself a prominent man in the community. He was 
well known as one of the “Four Brothers” who were 
associated in business in Providence until the year 
1795, and who were well known figures in its his- 
tory. It was said of John Brown that he was “A 
man of magnificent projects and extraordinary enter- 
prisé.” However this may be, he was certainly a 
very successful merchant who amassed a large fortune, 
and a sincere patriot and public spirited man. He took 
an active part in the Revolution, and though too old 
to serve as a soldier contributed largely to the cause. 
He was not, however, too old to take part in many a 
thrilling enterprise, and he was the leader of the party 
which destroyed the British armed schooner “Gas- 
pee” in Narragansett bay in June, 1772. He and his 
three brothers also took a principal part in the erec- 
tion of the Hope Furnace at Cranston, where were 
manufactured the cannon in use by the Continental 
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army. They were also influential in removing the 
College of Rhode Island from Warren to Providence, 
and did much to support that institution. John Brown 
was one of the largest contributors and for twenty 
years acted as treasurer of the college. } 

Nicholas Brown, nephew of the above John Brown, 
through the whole of his adult life, was a patron of 
the college, his gratuities amounting to over one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; about the year 
1803 Nicholas Brown received from the president of 
the Rhode Island College a request for needed mone- 
tary aid, which if granted, the name of the college 
would thereafter be changed to “Brown University” 
in honor of the donor and the deep and valued inter- 
est which the Brown family had shown in the promo- 
tion of learning and in support of the above institu- 
tion. 

Charles Frederick Herreshoff, III., son of Charles 
Frederick, II., and Sarah (Brown) Herreshoff, was 
born July 26, 1809, in Providence, and there passed 
his childhood and early youth. The elementary por- 
tion of his education was received at the local schools 
and the Friends’ School, now called the Moses Brown 
School, where he was prepared for college and there- 
after entered Brown University, from which he grad- 
uated with the class of 1828. From a very early age, 
Mr. Herreshoff displayed the keenest interest in all 
matters concerning the designing and building of 
boats, and this may be said to have been almost a pas- 
sion with him. During the summer he was constantly 
on board a boat, while during the winter he spent 
every spare moment and particularly his evenings in 
cutting out with his knife models of vessels and mini- 
ature craft of all kinds. These little sailing vessels 
he rigged and ballasted until they were the perfect 
counterparts of their larger model. As he grew older, 
he began to experiment with new forms and devices 
and thus gradually laid the foundation of his great 
knowledge of his art. This knowledge, as will be 
seen, was based on his personal experience, and his 
ability to know whether or not any model would be 
successful came in the course of time to be practically 
intuitive, so that to others less versed than he it 
seemed well nigh miraculous. His small toy vessels 
gradually gave place to larger craft, which could be 
actually used, and of these he made an enormous 
number with his own hands. With a devotion which 
was not always convenient for those about him, he 
named all of his boats Julia, which was his wife’s 
name, until there was such a fleet of Julias, that even 
the members of his own family could not tell them 
apart. He was noted as one of the best sailors in 
Narragansett bay, and was, in spite of his retiring dis- 
position, a very well known figure in the community. 
A number of years were spent by him in improving 
a piece of property which had been bought by his 
grandfather, John Brown, 1781, near the town of Bris- 
tol, and which was called Point Pleasant Farm, on 
Poppasquash. Here he established his home and here 
resided until 1856. Though a man of strong char- 
acter and powerful .convictions, which in politics were 
enlisted on the side of the Republican party, he had 
a strong distaste for public life of any kind and con- 
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sistently avoided making himself conspicuous. It was 
in 1856 that he first came to the town of Bristol to 
live and here he and his family remained permanently. 
He was associated for a time with the Herreshoft 
Company, and during the first five or six years of its 
existence, designed a number of its successful craft. 
His death occurred in that town, September 8, 1888. 
He was survived by his wife until the year 1901, when 
she died on February 19, at the venerable age of 
eighty-nine years. She was a lady of refined tastes, 
honored and beloved by all who knew her. 

Charles Frederick Herreshoff was married on May 
15, 1833, to Julia Ann Lewis, who was born March 
20, 1811, a daughter of Captain Joseph Warren and 
Ann (Lane) Lewis, of Boston. A large part of the 
love and ability for naval architecture was derived 
from the Lewis side of the family. Captain Joseph 
Lewis for years commanded the largest vessels which 
plied between Boston and England and which made 
the quickest voyages. Mr. and Mrs. Herreshoff were 
the parents of nine children, as follows: 1. James 
Brown, mentioned below. 2. Caroline Louisa, men- 
tioned below. 3. Charles Frederick, mentioned below. 
4. John Brown, mentioned below. 5. Lewis, born 
Feb. 3, 1844. 6. Sally Brown, born Dec. 1, 1845, died 
Feb. 19, 1917; Sally Brown Herreshoff was a woman 
of distinguished lineage, both on the paternal and 
maternal side; a woman of gentle manners, but with 
force of character, combined with courtesy and upright 
intellect; she lived a quiet but useful life, actively 
interested in the Home for Aged Women, and the 
Children’s Home, being a judicious member of each 
board of managers, also one of the most valued mem- 
bers of Trinity Episcopal Church; in her early girl- 
hood she lost her sight, but the affliction only served 
to develop her beautiful character and sunny nature; 
she was conversant with all the types for the blind in 
reading and writing, and her musical ability was most 
remarkable, her memory being so retentive that she 
executed with great skill some of the most difficult 
compositions of noted composers; her artistic in- 
stincts were strong, and her clever fingers fashioned 
many pieces of handiwork; she sleeps among her kin- 
dred of many generations, tried by a sorrow that falls 
to but few, her faith never faltered, her trust in the 
love of “that Almighty Father, who can make no mis- 
takes,’ was supreme. 7. Nathaniel Greene, men- 
tioned below. 8. John Brown Francis, mentioned 
below. 9. Julian Lewis, mentioned below. 

James Brown Herreshoff, oldest child of Charles 
Frederick and Julia Ann (Lewis) Herreshoff, was 
born March 18, 1834, at Point Pleasant Farm, Bristol, 
R. I. He was educated at the schools of Bristol and 
Providence, and later at Brown University, where he 
took a special scientific course and devoted most of 
his attention to chemistry. He was graduated from 
Brown University in 1855, and shortly thereafter 
secured a position with the Rumford Chemical Com- 
pany at Rumford, R. I., and remained with that 
concern as manufacturing chemist for ten years. Mr. 
Herreshoff retired from business in 1870, and devoted 
his attention to perfecting a number of devices which 
he had in his mind and desired to experiment upon. 
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In this manner he introduced several great improve- 
ments in the mechanical equipment of that time, but 
undoubtedly his greatest achievement was his inven- 
tion of the “coil boiler,” which became useful and 
famous as one of the first steps toward a new form 
of marine boiler now in frequent use in torpedo boats 
and where a maximum of power and minimum of 
weight are required. 

James Brown Herreshoff was married on May 14, 
1875, to Jane Brown, a daughter of William and Mar- 
garet Jane (Morrow) Brown, of Ireland. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Herreshoff the following children were born: 
1. Jane B., July 13, 1876, in’ Brooklyn, N. Yo; ‘her 
education was begun in France and continued in Eng- 
land, Bristol, R. I., and Coronado, Cal.; later she 
applied herself to the science of music and study of 
piano; she graduated from the Institute of Musical 
Art of the City of New York, and afterward pur- 
sued her studies under the eminent Polish artist, 
Sigismund Stojowski, and is now a prominent teacher 
of harmony and piano in New York City. 2. James 
B., born March 18, 1878, in London, England; 
attended the schools of Bristol from 1883 to 1893, and 
then went to Coronado, Cal., where he completed his 
preparatory studies; he then matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, in that State, and 
was graduated there with the class of 1900. Here he 
took courses in chemistry, metallurgy, and electricity, 
and perfected himself in these subjects during the 
four regular years and one year of post-graduate 
work; his object in studying these particular branches 
was to fit himself for a position with the Nichols Cop- 
per Company of New York City, under his uncle, 
John Brown Francis Herreshoff; he has since that 
time shown a remarkable inventive ability, and has 
introduced a great number of improvements into the 
mechanical operations of the company which employs 
him; in 1915 he severed his connection with the Nichols 
Copper Company and established a new company, the 
Domestic Chemical Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
of which he is president; he married, January 11, 1906, 
Constance S. Mills, of San Diego, Cal.; children born 
to them: Constance Wald, Feb. 11, 1907; James 
Brown, Jan. 5, 1909; Margaret, March 21, 1910; Jean 
Halsey, Nov. 5, 1911; Karl Frederic, Aug. 20, 1913. 
3. Charles Frederick, born May 28, 1880, at Nice, 
France; spent his childhood at Bristol, where from 
1883 to 1893 he attended the local public schools; like 
his older brother, he then went to Coronado, Cal., but 
did not remain to pursue his studies at the university 
there; on the contrary, he returned to the East and 
studied the subject of designing at Bristol for a time 
and later went to Baltimore, where he was employed 
by the Maryland Steel Company; from there jour- 
neyed to Glasgow, Scotland, where he entered the 
famous university and took a special course in naval 
architecture; in the year 1902 he returned to America 
and lived for a time in New York City, but afterward 
took up his abode at Bridgeport, Conn.; he was en- 
gaged in designing motor boats and high speed gaso- 
line engines, in which he displayed the characteristic 
skill of the family. While taking his university course 
in Glasgow, he designed a racing sloop which beat all 
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her competitors; he attained the same success later 
at home with motor boats; his “Den” proved to be 
the fastest boat of that period in the world; later he 
carried his remarkable success into the automobile 
field, and while living in Detroit designed and manu- 
factured a car named the “Herreshoff,” which became 
well known in this country for speed and other good 
qualities. Charles Frederick MHerreshoff married 
April 9, 1902, Elizabeth Harrison McCormick, of New 
York City, where she was born Feb. 11, 1884; two 
children have been born of this union: Allan Stuart 
in New York City, Feb. 8, 1903, and Elizabeth, June 
22, 1904; in 1908 a separation led to a divorce 
between him and his wife, and he remarried in 1912, 
Edna May Burt, of Detroit, and they now reside in 
Coronado, Cal. 4. William Stuart, born April 21, 
1883, at Hampton Wick, England; his education was 
received at Coronado, Cal., and at the University of 
California, which he entered when but sixteen years 
of age; gifted in an unusual degree with the scientific 
mind, he\ devoted his attention to the study of elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering, and graduated after 
a full course with the class of 1903; in 1906 he was 
employed at the Nichols Copper Company at Laurel 
Hill, Long Island, and 1908-09 by the American and 
British Company, Bridgeport, Conn., where he de- 
signed high speed motors for launches and automo- 
biles; in 1913-14 he was again employed by the 
Nichols Copper Company, but left their employ to 
further develop the gasoline motor as applied to 
aeroplanes and launches, eight and sixteen cylinder 
machines. 5. Anna Francis, born July 5, 1886, at Bris- 
tol, R. I; received her early education in Coronado 
and Berkeley, Cal.; she graduated from the Collegiate 
Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y., in 1906, and was 
awarded the senior prize for highest excellency in 
studies; after attending Horace Mann School in New 
York City for one year, she entered Smith College, in 
the fall of 1907, and after one year transferred to Co- 
lumbia University in the city of New York; the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with honors in mathematics 
and astronomy was conferred by Columbia University 
in 1911, and that of Master of Arts in 1912; since the 
latter date she has held a responsible position in the 
administrative department of that university. 
Caroline Louisa Herreshoff, second child of Charles 
Frederick and Julia Ann (Lewis) Herreshoff, was 
born February 27, 1837, at Point Pleasant Farm, Bris- 
tol, R. I. She married, August 16, 1866, Lieutenant 
E. Stanton Chesebrough, a son of Albert G. and Phebe 
Estes (Cobb) Chesebrough, of New York City, where 
he was born August 17, 1841. Lieutenant Chese- 
brough died in Bristol, R. I., October 22, 1875, leaving 
one child, Albert Stanton Chesebrough, who was born 
in Bristol, January 11, 1868. Albert S. Chesebrough 
passed the early years of his life in his native place, 
and gained the elementary portion of his education 
at the local public schools. Later on he attended 
school in Providence, and completed his preparatory 
studies at the well known private school of Mowry 
& Goff. He then entered Brown University, but at 
the end of a year Mr. Chesebrough entered the em- 
ploy of the Herreshoff Company, the firm founded by 
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his uncles, and there learned details of the designing 
and construction of vessels. In the year 1892 he went 
to Boston, where he engaged in business as a de- 
signer of steam and sailing yachts. Some time later 
he received an offer from the firm of Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth, ship builders, of Wilmington, Del., to 
become a designer for them and this he accepted, 
remaining in Wilmington until 1898. He then went 
to Baltimore and served in a similar capacity with the 
Maryland Steel Comany, where he was concerned in 
the designing and construction of torpedo boats, and 
other naval craft. He did not remain there very long, 
however, but returned in 1900 to Bristol, R. I., de- 
signing vessels for various builders in Boston, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore. He married, May 6, 1807, 
Emma Russell Bullock, a daughter of the Hon. J. 
Russell Bullock, judge of the United States Court, 
and Emma (Westcott) Bullock, of Rhode Island an- 
cestry, but herself of Boston. Miss Bullock was born 
at Bristol, September 25, 1869. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Chesebrough one daughter has been born, Edith Rus- 
sell, July 8, 1903, and one son, Westcote Herreshoff, 
born March 16, 1908. Mrs. Chesebrough died Decem- 
ber 6, 1908. Mr. Chesebrough died May 18, 1906. 

Charles Frederick Herreshoff, second son and third 
child of Charles Frederick and Julia Ann (Lewis) 
Herreshoff, was born February 26, 1839, at Point 
Pleasant farm, at Bristol, R. I. He was educated at 
the schools of Bristol and at East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, and after completing his studies devoted himself 
to agricultural pursuits, for which he had a strong 
taste and an unusual ability. He was twice married, 
the first time on March Io, 1863, when he was united 
with Mary Potter, of Prudence Island, R. I., where 
she was born, March 3, 1843, a daughter of Charles 
and Mary (Bateman) Potter, of that place. Of this 
union one daughter, Julia Ann, was born, August 20, 
1864, at Bristol. The first Mrs. Herreshoff died March 
24, 1866, at Bristol, and Mr. Herreshoff was again 
married, December 3, 1868, to Alice Almy, a daughter 
of Isaac Cook and Alice (Bateman) Almy, of Tiver- 
ton, R. I., where she was born August 15, 1838. He 
died September Io, 1917. 

John Brown Herreshoff, fourth child and third son 
of Charles Frederick and Julia Ann (Lewis) Herres- 
hoff, was born April 24, 1841, at Point Pleasant farm, 
Bristol, R. I. He began his education at the schools 
of Bristol, but upon reaching the age of fifteen years 
suffered the misfortune of becoming totally blind. 
Undeterred by this calamity, however, he continued to 
educate himself with the object of taking up the busi- 
ness of shipbuilding, and in 1864 began the business of 
yacht building in Bristol. He was for a number of 
years associated with Dexter S. Stone, of Boston, 
under the firm name of Herreshoff & Stone. The 
reputation of Mr. Herreshoff as a designer of vessels 
spread rapidly, and eventually, after the retirement of 
Mr. Stone, Mr. Herreshoff continued the business 
alone, and in 1873 incorporated it, under the name of 
the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company. In this great 
enterprise he was associated with his brother, Na- 
thaniel Greene Herreshoff, who is mentioned at length 
below. During the early years when this business 
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was in its formative state, the genius of Mr. Herres- 
hoff made itself conspicuously felt; some of the fast- 
est yachts of that day being modeled by his own hands, 
nor was their reputation for speed any less great than 
that for durability of construction and grace of line. 
That one lacking his sight should be able to produce 
such masterpieces was the marvel then and remains 
the marvel to-day of marine architecture. The char- 
acter of the business of the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company was changed very largely in the early seven- 
ties when, although it did not abandon the building 
of sailing vessels, it made steam yachts its first and 
most important consideration. With the advent of 
this new department, which increased enormously 
even in the first years, Nathaniel Greene Herreshoff, 
2 younger brother, was called in to manage the de- 
signing of hulls and engines. The steamers built by 
this concern have attained the greatest speed of any 
in the world, and the name Herreshoff is a synonym 
for speed and power the world over. The company 
has done work for the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, Spain and Peru, and 
now, in addition to the steam yachts and sailing ves- 
sels, they build torpedo boats, launches, high speed 
engines and the tubular boilers which were the inven- 
tion of the eldest brother, James Brown Herreshoff, 
and which have since been greatly improved and 
brought to a state of practical perfection. John Brown 
Herreshoff was twice married, the first time on Octo- 
ber 6, 1870, when he was united with Sarah Lucas 
Kilton, a daughter of John and Catherine (Bumstead) 
Kilton, of Boston, Mass., where she was born No- 
vember 21, 1836. A daughter was born of this mar- 
riage, Katherine Kilton, on July 31, 1871, at Bristol, 
who married, April 29, 1896, Lewis Henry DeWolf, a 
son of Algernon Sidney and Clara A. (Diman) DeWolf. 
Mr. and Mrs. DeWolf became the parents of two 
children, Katherine Herreshoff, born March tg, 1897, 
and Louise Henry, born August 9, 1808. Lewis Henry 
DeWolf died September 6, 1900, aged forty-four years, 
eleven months, two days. After the divorce of the 
first Mrs. Herreshoff, Mr. Herreshoff was married on 
April 27, 1892, to Eugenia Tams Tucker, of Provi- 
dence. John B. Herreshoff continued president of the 
Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, and took an ac- 
tive part in all its important and increasing business 
until his death, which occurred at his home in Bris- 
tol Re E., July 20,1915: 

Nathaniel Greene Herreshoff, seventh child and fifth 
son of Charles Frederick and Julia Ann (Lewis) Her- 
reshoff, was born March 18, 1848, at Bristol, R. I. 
The remarkable talent of the family for invention was 
inherited by him and began to make itself felt at an 
early date. He received his preliminary education at 
the public schools of Bristol, and was prepared for 
college in the High School there. He then matricu- 
lated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Boston, where his extraordinary mathematical and 
mechanical genius had ample room to expand and 
develop. Up to the time of his entering this great 
institution, he had shown a decided taste for that 
favorite realm of his ancestors, marine construction, 
and especially with that branch of it concerned with 
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sailing vessels. At the institute, however, he had his 
attention very forcibly directed to modern steam 
engine construction, and turned his attention to ex- 
perimental work in this direction. Of this he did a 
great deal, and while still a student there, built with 
his own hands a small rotary steam engine. With 
this new interest at its height, he was graduated in 
1869, and immediately thereafter entered the employ- 
ment of the Corliss Steam Engine Company of Prov- 
idence and began work in the great plant there as an 
assistant to Mr. Corliss himself in designing, model 
making and expert work of all kinds. The great 
Corliss engine, which had been made for the purpose 
of driving the machinery at the great Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia of 1876, was in part his work 
and it was he who went to the Exposition to super- 
intend setting it in place. He continued with Mr. 
Corliss until the year 1876, but had already, prior to 
that date, designed a great number of vessels for his 
brother, John B. Herreshoff, who had already founded 
what later became the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company, and in 1876 severed his connection with 
the Corliss Company and entered into a closer asso- 
ciation with his brother. In the year preceding he 
had taken a patent for a jointed boat or catamaran, 
which soon became very popular and attained the 
greatest speed of any sailing craft on record up to 
the present time. In 1879 the company was incorpor- 
ated under the name of the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company and there can be no doubt that it has been 
Mr. N. G. Herreshoff’s genius that has largely built 
up its gigantic success. It is he who designs and 
builds the wonderful marine engines with which the 
craft turned out by the concern are fitted, nor has he 
been one bit less successful in the line of sailing ves- 
sels. He it was who designed those famous yachts 
which have become a byword in the United States, the 
“Vigilant,” the “Defender,” the “Columbia,” and the 
“Reliance,” which for so many years have outsailed 
the best yachts that England could produce and de- 
fended the America’s cup for this country. All these 
famous vessels were built in the construction shops 
of the Herreshoff Company on the harbor at Bristol. 

Nathaniel Greene Herreshoff was united in mar- 
riage (first) December 26, 1883, with Clara Anna 
DeWolf, a daughter of Algernon Sidney and Clara 
Anna (Diman) DeWolf, of Bristol, R. I., where she 
was born September 5, 1853. Six children have been 
born to them, as follows: 1. Agnes Mihler, born 
Oct. 19, 1884; educated in schools of Bristol; now 
residing at home. 2. Algernon Sidney DeWolf, born 
Noy. 22, 1886; was educated in the schools of Bristol, 
and a four years’ course at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, of Boston; he entered the works 
of the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company in 1911 
as assistant superintendent, and has remained with 
said company to the present day, his present position 
being superintendent and chief draftsman; in the 
designing of vessels, power as well as sail, he has 
shown marked ability, and boats built from his designs 
have been unusually successful both as to speed and 
all desirable qualities. 3. Nathaniel Greene, Jr., born 


Feb. 5, 1888; was educated in the schools of Bris- 
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tol, and took a course at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in Boston; he took up the study of 
electrical engineering, and at present is at the head of 
that department in the MHerreshoff Manufacturing 
Company; he has also been employed in the drafting 
room of the above company, and for a few months 
was in the employ of the General Electric Company 
in their works at Lynn, Mass.; married, in Bristol, 
in their works at Lynn, Mass.; married, in Bristol, R. I., 
May 20, 1918, Helen Byron Warren, of Bristol. 4. Alex- 
ander Griswold, born April 16, 1889; was educated in 
the schools of Bristol, and pursued a course of three 
years in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
after the close of his work there he entered the draft- 
ing room of the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, 
remaining for six months, and then entered the 
employ of the International Motor Company of the 
city of New York, in which he is now employed in 
the engineering department, occupied in designing and 
experimenting new types of motors for general use; 
married, in New York City, April 30, 1918, Henrietta 
F,. Haines. 5. Lewis Francis, born Nov. 11, 1890; 
was educated in Bristol schools, after which he 
entered the Rhode Island State College of Agricul- 
ture, at Kingston, from which he received the degree 
of M. A.; he remained in the above college for three 
years, perfecting himself in the occupation of agri- 
culture, and on completion of his course took up the 
improvement of the farm on Ferry Hill, Bristol, form- 
erly occupied by his mother’s family as far back as 
John deWolf, the great-great-grandfather of Lewis F.; 
in May, 1917, he obeyed the call of his country and 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve, performed his duties 
in Newport for two months, then was placed on board 
the converted yacht, “Enaj,” as her captain, and per- 
formed important patrol work in the Atlantic ocean 
off the entrance of Narragansett bay, extending as far 
west as Montauk Point, with headquarters at Block 
Island. 6. Clarence DeWolf, born in Bristol, in the 
present home, Feb. 22, 1895; was educated in the 
schools of Bristol, later attended Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass., for a term of four years, then spent a 
year at Brown University, Providence, R. I.; since 
then he has been employed in the drafting room of 
the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, and is now 
a most valuable promoter of the work and interests of 
that company. The death of Mrs. Herreshoff occurred 
Nov. 25, 1905, at the Herreshoff home in Bristol, and 
was felt as a loss by the entire community in which 
she had been an influence for good throughout her 
life. A personal: sorrow was felt by all her many 
friends and indeed by all who came in contact, even 
in the most casual manner with her. 
daughter of the late Professor John DeWolf, an emi- 
nent chemist in his day, and a member of the faculty 
of Brown University, and great-granddaughter of 
Bishop Alexander Viets Griswold, of the Eastern Dio- 
cese. On the other side of the house she was de- 
scended from the old and distinguished New England 
family of Diman, her grandfather having been Gov- 
ernor Byron Diman, of Bristol, while the late Profes- 
sor Lewis Diman was an uncle. Her childhood and 
young girlhood were passed on the beautiful old 


She was a grand- | 
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DeWolf estate which is familiarly referred to in the 
region as “The Farm.” The married life of the Her- 
reshoffs was a singularly harmonious and happy one, 
and Mrs. Herreshoff, though she had a host of friends 
and was a charming hostess, found her chief interest 
in her own family circle. She was fortunate in pos- 
sessing up to within a short time of her death un- 
usually fine health, a health which seemed to be even 
more connected with her mental than her physical 
nature. A spirit always cheerful, she seemed to induce 
the same in others as a sort of reflection from the 
irradiation of her own. Mrs. Herreshoff was a 
strongly religious woman and had always attended St. 
Michael’s Church in Bristol. Mr. Herreshoff mar- 
ried (second) Oct. 7, 1915, Anne Roebuck, of Provi- 
dence, born in England. ; 

John Brown Francis Herreshoff, eighth child and 
sixth son of Charles Frederick and Julia Ann (Lewis) 
Herreshoff, was born February 7, 1850, at Point Pleas- 
ant Farm, Bristol, R. I. He was educated first at the 
public schools of Bristol, and later at Brown Univer- 
sity, which he entered in 1867. Like practically every 
member of the family, he developed at an early age 
unusual scientific attainments, and concentrated his 
attention on this type of study in his college career. 
How remarkable was his precocity may be seen from 
the fact that in 1868, when only in his sophomore year, 
he was appointed assistant professor of chemistry at 
the university where he was studying, to assist Pro- 
fessor Appleton in the laboratory work. He remained 
in this position for two years and then, in 1874, re- 
moved to New York City, where he began his career 
as commercial chemist. In 1876 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Laurel Hill Chemical Works on 
Newtown Creek, Long Island, the largest establish- 
ment of its kind in the country, and which produces 
sulphuric acid in greater quantities than any manu- 
factory in the world. This concern had started on a 
very small scale, but through Mr. Herreshoff’s energy 
was enlarged and improved until in 1895 it was reor- 
ganized as the Nichols Chemical Company, with Mr. 
Herreshoff as vice-president and superintendent. In 
the year 1899 a still further reorganization took place, 
that part of the business concerned with the manu- 
facture and refinement of copper being continued 
separately under the name of the Nichols Copper 
Company, while the remaining portions of the busi- 
ness were taken over by the General Chemical Com- 
pany, a merger of twenty-four of the largest and best 
known chemical plants in the United States. Of this 
enormous concern Mr. Herreshoff holds the respon- 
sible post of consulting engineer, while he still remains 
vice-president and superintendent of the Nichols Cop- 
per Company, which has grown to enormous propor- 
tions, and to-day refines nearly one-quarter of the 
entire output of copper in the United States. To him 
more than to anyone else has this enormous increase 
and the corresponding growth of the merged com- 
pany been due. In recognition of his skill in the 
improvement of Chemical and Manufacturing pro- 
cesses, he was awarded the Perkin gold medal, pre- © 
sented to those in the world who had made the great- 
est improvement in such industries. 
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John Brown Francis Herreshoff has been three 
times married, the first time on February 9, 1876, 
when he was united with Grace Eugenia Dyer, a 
daughter of John and Louisa (Chamberlain) Dyer, 
old and honored residents of Providence, where she 
herself was born March 20, 1851. One child was born 
of this union, Louise Chamberlain, November 29, 1876, 
who early in life developed a talent for the fine arts. 
She received a thorough education in painting in this 
country and in France, under the best masters, and 
has herself done much excellent work which she has 
exhibited in the salons of Paris. The first Mrs. Her- 
reshoff died December 2, 1880. Mr. Herreshoff mar- 
ried (second) October 25, 1882, Emilie Duvall Lee, a 
daughter of Dr. Richard Henry and Sarah (Lothrop) 
Lee, of Philadelphia, Pa., where she herself was born, 
March 24, 1863. Three children were born of this 
marriage, as follows: 1. Francis Lee, Oct. 2, 1883, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., educated principally under private 
tutors at home and inherits the Herreshoff gift for 
invention; married, March 1, 1902, Mildred Master, 
of Brooklyn, by whom he has had one son, Norman 
Francis, born in New York, Feb. 7, 1903. 2. Fred- 
erick, born March 7, 1888; married Mary Faulkner; 
now in the United States service. 3. Sarah Lothrop, 
born Oct. 17, 1889; married an Italian and at present 
is living in Italy. Mr. Herreshoff married (third) 
Mrs. Caroline Ridly Enslow, of New York, to whom 
he was married June 7, 19109. 

Julian Lewis Herreshoff, ninth child and seventh 
son of Charles Frederick and Julia Ann (Lewis) Her- 
reshoff, was born July 20, 1854, at Point Pleasant Farm, 
Bristol, R. I. He was educated at the local schools of 
Bristol, His talents and abilities, while very marked, 
are in a different line from those of the rest of his 
family, and are concerned with the fine rather than 
the liberal arts. In the year 1886 he went to Ger- 
many, and for two years studied at the University of 
Berlin, where he became proficient in languages and 
music. Returning to this country he established the 
Westminster School of Languages and Music, in 
Providence, which he himself organized and had de- 
veloped. He was associated with his brothers and 
built the well known apartment building, the “Min- 
den,” in Providence. He married, September 11, 1870, 
Ellen Frances Taft, a daughter of James Madison and 
Frances E. (Mowry) Taft, of Pawtucket, R. I., where 
she was born January 3, 1852. Of this union one child 
has been born, Grace, March 31, 1881; married, June 
21, 1919, John Lowell Sperry, of Providence, R. I. 
Julian Lewis Herreshoff died February 10, 1or09. 

Julia Ann (Lewis) Herreshoff, the wife of Charles 
Frederick Herreshoff, and mother of this remarkable 
group of brilliant men above noted, was a member 
of an old New England family, which has been prom- 
inent in several States from a very early period. She 
was of the seventh generation from George Lewis, the 
immigrant ancestor, who was a native of Greenwich, 
County of Kent, England. He married in his native 
land, Sarah Jenkins, and they came to America some 
time between the years 1633 and 1636, and settled at 
Scituate, Mass. His death occurred at Barnstable, 
Mass., in 1638. 

Their son, James Lewis, was born in 1633, at Green- 
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wich, England, and was brought as an infant to the 
New England colonies by his parents. He married 
Sarah Lane, of Hingham, Mass., where she was born 
in 1638, a daughter of George and Sarah Lane, of 
that place. James Lewis made his home at Hing- 
ham, and eventually died there in 1726. 

John Lewis, son of James and Sarah (Lane) Lewis, 
was born October 29, 1656, and made his home at 
Hingham, where his death occurred November 8, 1715. 
He married, November 17, 1682, Hannah Lincoln, a 
daughter of Daniel and Susanna Lincoln, of Hing- 
ham, whose death occurred there October 30, 1715. 

The Rev. Isaiah Lewis, son of John and Hannah 
(Lincoln) Lewis, was born June 10, 1703, at Hingham, 
but spent the major portion of his life at the town of 
Wellfleet, Mass., where for fifty-seven years hé was 
the clergyman in charge of the one church situated 
there. This notable service only ended with his 
death,. October 3, 1786. He married, June 25, 1730, 
Abigail Winslow, a daughter of Kenelm and Abigail 
(Waterman) Winslow, and a descendant of Kenelm 
Winslow, who settled in Plymouth Colony, Mass., 
prior to 1634. He was a native of Droitwich, Wor- 
cestershire, England, a son of Edward Winslow, and 


a descendant of the old Worcestershire family of that 


name. Abigail (Winslow) Lewis was descended on 
her mother’s side from Richard Warren, one of the 
pilgrim fathers, who came to this country in the his- 
toric “Mayflower.” 

Captain Winslow Lewis, son of the Rev. Isaiah and 
Abigail (Winslow) Lewis, was born July 3, 1741, in 
the town of Wellfleet. He was a seafaring man dur- 
ing the major portion of his life, and died at sea in 
the month of July, 1801. He married Mary Knowles, 
a daughter of Willard and Bethia (Atwood) Knowles, 
of Eastham, Mass., where she was born October 20, 
1746. .Her death occurred in Boston, January 31, 
1807. 

Joseph Warren Lewis, son of Captain Winslow and 
Mary (Knowles) Lewis, was born September 20, 1784. 


He married, May 1, 1808, Ann Lane, a daughter of Levi © 


and Elizabeth (Gyles) Lane, of Boston, where she 
was born June 21, 1786. Mr. Lewis died in Boston, 
May 11, 1844, and Mrs. Lewis on July 13, 1856, at 
Bristol, R. I. It was their daughter, Julia Ann 
Lewis, who became the wife of Charles Frederick 

Herreshoff. ; 


NEWTON PECK HUTCHISON was born in | 


Providence, June 6, 1883, the son of George William 7 


and Nancy Sweet (Peck) Hutchison. On the paternal © 
side he is a descendant of good old Scotch families, his — 
grandparents, James and Jane Carmichael Hutchison, — 
both being natives of Edinburgh, Scotland. His grand- — 


father came to the United States about the year 1846, 


establishing himself in carpet manufacturing, being the © 


first manufacturer of Brussels and tapestry carpents in 


this country, and was regarded as an expert and au- 
thority in this industry. He was also well known for 
his artistic talent, as besides designing his own carpets 
he painted creditably for his own pleasure. His son, 
George W. Hutchison, was born in Troy, N. Y., but 

the greater part of his youth was spent in Newark, 
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N. J., until he came to Providence in 1877, and estab- 
lished the firm of Holden, Hutchison & Huestis, for the 
manufacture of gold jewelry. From 1880 the business 
was continued as Hutchison & Huestis, until t911, when 
it was incorporated as Hutchison & Huestis, Inc., George 
W. Hutchison becoming the sole owner and continuing 
as such until his death in July, ror4. 

On the maternal side, Newton P. Hutchison comes of 
a long line of old English ancestry and is related to the 
Peck, Simmons, Jencks, Burdick, and other families, 
who were among the very earliest settlers of New Eng- 
land and of great prominence in early Colonial days in 
Massachusetts and Rhode-Island. His mother’s maiden 
name was Nancy Sweet Peck. She is a daughter of 
Isaac Peck, of Providence, and Sarah (Burdick) Peck, 
a native of Newport, whose father was one of the well 
known Newport ship masters sailing from that port 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Newton P. Hutchison’s early education was acquired 
in the private schools of Providence with two years at 
the Hope Street High School. He entered Brown Uni- 
versity in’ the fall of 1900, graduating in the class of 
1905 with the degree of Ph. B. While at Brown Uni- 
versity he was a member of the Epsilon Chapter of the 
Zeta Psi fraternity and the Cammarian Club, besides 
being at various times manager of the musical clubs, 
leader of the Glee Club, manager of the Sock & Buskin 
Dramatic Society and a “B” man in athletics. In the 
fall of 1905 he went to Europe, spending a year in travel 
and also taking a post-graduate course at the Univer- 
sity of Munich, Bavaria. Early in 1907 he became iden- 
tified with the New York Stock Exchange firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks as associate manager of their Provi- 
dence office. In March, 1913, he established the firm of 
Newton P. Hutchison & Company, to deal in stocks and 
bonds, of which firm he is the sole owner. On the 
death of George W. Hutchison, in 1914, he became presi- 
dent and treasurer of Hutchison & Huestis, Inc., and 
still conducts that business. At the present time he is 
also president of the Great Lakes Oil Refining Company, 
Ltd., of Toronto and Wallaceburg, Canada, and is a 
director of the Premier Motor Corporation of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mr. Hutchison is a member of the University Club of 
Providence, the Rhode Island Country, Wannamoisett 
Country Club, the Point Judith Country Club, Squan- 
tum Association, the Brown Club, the Zeta Psi Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island, the Noon Day Club, and the 
Players’ Club, of which he was one of the founders 
and at present, treasurer. He is identified with the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, being a past master and at present 
secretary of Adelphoi Lodge, No. 33, Free and Accepted 
Masons, and is also a member of Chapter No. 1, Royal 
Arch Masons, and St. John’s Commandery. 

In io11, Mr. Hutchison married Marie Louise, 
daughter of R. Frederick Taylor, of Worcester, Mass., 
and Virginia Bird (Chapman) Taylor, formerly of 
Nork, Pa, 


WILLIAM BOHUN McBEE, president of the 
Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance Company and Mer- 
chants’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Providence, 
is a native of Greenville, S. C., born June 3, 1862, and 
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is a son of Alexander and Jane (Alexander) McBee. 
Alexander McBee, in addition to being a planter, was 
engaged in a general line of business in Greenville, and 
during the Civil War served one year in the Confed- 
erate army. ; 

The early education of William Bohun McBee was 
received in a private school, whence he passed to Green- 
ville Military Institute, Greenville, S. C., and later to 
Furman University in the same place. He then spent 
two years at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. In 1882 Mr. McBee came to Rhode Island and 
entered upon his business career in association with 
Lockwood, Greene & Company, mill engineers, of. Provi- 
dence, and he was subsequently connected with the 
Lockwood Company, owners of cotton mills at Water- 
ville, Maine. In 18090 he became identified with the 
Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance Company, beginning 
in a humble capacity, and by persistent effort and ability 
he has become one of the prominent insurance men in 
Rhode Island, and is now (1919) president and treasurer 
of the Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
the Merchants’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, both 
of Providence. He is also president of the Providence 
Building Company, and a director of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Providence. In the assiduous and 
vigilant attention which he bestows upon the affairs of 
these organizations he finds exercise and scope for his 
business ability as a Mutual Fire Insurance underwriter. 
In politics he is an Independent, choosing the man in 
preference to the party. Office-seeking and office-hold- 
ing have never possessed any attractions for him. He 
belongs to the Alpha Tau Omega fraternity and is en- 
rolled in the Wannamoisett Country Club, the Rhode 
Tsland Country Club, the Providence Art Club, the 
Turk’s Head Club and the Providence Athenaeum, also 
the San Souci Country Club and the Poinsett Club, both 
of Greenville, S. C. He and his family are members of 
the Protestant Episcopal church. Although of a quiet 
and retiring disposition, Mr. McBee is an active sup- 
porter in all movements for the development and wel- 
fare of his city and State, and has justly earned that 
American title, ‘a selfmade man.” 

Mr. McBee married, September 15, 1886, at Riverside, 
R. L, Emily Edith, daughter of Thomas Charles and 
Emily Edith (Goodwin) Hudson, and they are the 
parents of the following children: Alexander Charles, 
born May 30, 1880; Emily de Bohun, born May 21, 
1891; William Rhodes Le Roy, born Noy. 26, 1892; 
Marguerite Edith, born April 25, 1898; and Floride 
D’Oyley, born Jan. 31, 1901. 


RT. REV. WILLIAM NEILSON McVICKAR— 
That branch of the McVickar family of which the late 
William Neilson McVickar, Bishop of Rhode Island, 
was descended, was established in America in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century by John McVickar, a 
native of the north of Ireland. 


MeVickar Arms—(From Vermont’s “American Her- 
aldry’”): Quarterly, 1 and 4; or an eagle displayed with 
two heads gules. 2 and 3: per bend embattled, argent 
and gules. Over all an escutcheon or charged with 
three stags’ horns, erect gules, two and one. 

Crest—An eagle displayed with two heads, per pale 
embattled argent and gules. 

Hes tc mee providebit. (The Lord will pro- 
vide). . 
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(1) John McVickar, ancestor of the family, was a 
successful linen merchant and settled in New York 
City. He later became prominent in many branches of 
activity in the city, and gained a reputation as a phil- 
anthropist. He married, May 19, 1771 (?), Anna Moore, 
daughter of John Moore, of Newtown, Long Island. 
Their children were: I. James. 2. Archibald, married, 
Aug. 30, 1809, Catherine Livingston, daughter of Henry 
Brockholst Livingston. 3. Rev. Dr. and Prof. John 
McVickar, born in 1787, died Oct. 29, 1868; married, 
Noy. 12, 1809, Eliza Bard, daughter of Samuel Bard, 
M. D. 4. Edward, died Dec. 6, 1866; married, Dec. 1, 
1819, Frances Matilda Constable, daughter of William 
Constable. 5. Benjamin McVickar, M. D., married, 
Nov. 2, 1825, Isaphane Catherine Lawrence, daughter 
of Isaac Lawrence. 6. Eliza, married, Feb. 26, 1810, 
William Constable. 7. Hannah Augusta, died 1841; 
married, Sept. 4, 1812, William Jay. 

(II) James McVickar, son of John and Anna 
(Moore) McVickar, was a successful and prominent 
New York merchant. He married (first) June 15, 1806, 
Eweretta Constable. He married (second) Catherine 
(Bucknor) McVickar, daughter of William G. Buck- 
nor, and widow of Nathan McVickar. Children by first 
wife: John Augustus, mentioned below; and Mary 
Stuart, married, Nov. 4, 1843, William Whitney. 

(III) John Augustus McVickar, M. D., son of James 
and Eweretta (Constable) McVickar, was for a num- 
ber of years a successful and prominent physician and 
surgeon in New York City. He married (first) Feb- 
ruary 20, 1837, Charlotte Neilson, daughter of William 
Neilson. She died December 1, 1871. He married 
(second) Eweretta McVickar, daughter of Edward 
McVickar, May 5, 1873. His children by first wife 
were: Susan, married, April 1, 1857, L. Philo Mills; 
Eweretta; William Neilson, mentioned below; James, 
married, April 30, 1873, Ada Jaffray, daughter of Ed- 
ward S. Jaffray. 

(IV) William Neilson McVickar, D. D., son of Dr. 
John Augustus and Charlotte (Neilson) McVickar, was 
born October 19, 1843, in New York City. He received 
his education in private schools of the city, after which 
he entered Columbia University. In 1865 he was grad- 
uated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts and with 
honors. In the fall of the year 1865 he entered the 
Philadelphia Divinity School for the purpose of pre- 
paring himself for the Christian ministry. He remained 
there a year and a half, at the end of which time he 
returned to New York City and completed his course in 
the General Theological Seminary. In 1867 he was 
made a deacon, when he became an assistant to the Rev. 
Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of St. George’s Church, New 
York City. In July, 1868, he was ordained priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and received as his first 
charge the parish of Holy Trinity in Harlem, a young 
church, without a church building and having a con- 
gregation at times not exceeding ten or twelve people. 
Services were held in a nearby hall, at the time that 
the parish came into the hands of Dr. McVickar. He 
threw his whole soul into the work of upbuilding a 
strong church, increased his congregation with great 
rapidity, and built the large church and Sunday school 
building on the corner of Fifth avenue and 127th street. 
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This he accomplished in a period of seven years, during © 
which time he had received calls from other churches 
for his services, among which was a call to St. Paul’s 
Church in Boston in 1873. In 1875, however, having set 
his first parish spiritually and temporarily on its feet, he 
accepted a call to Holy Trinity Parish in Philadelphia. 
Bishop McVickar’s connection with his parish ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-two years. During that 
time he became one of the prominent figures of his 
diocese, and was recognized as a leader of strength and 
vision. For several years, beginning with 1883, he was 
a member of the General Convention. In Philadelphia, 
during the years that followed, he was a member of the 
board of managers of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
of Pennsylvania; a trustee of the diocese; a member of 
the board of overseers of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School; a member of the board of managers of the 
Episcopal Hospital; and a member of the board of 
managers of the General Board of Missions. 

Bishop McVickar’s reputation for consummate ability 
in things ecclesiastical had spread beyond the con- 
fines of his parish in Philadelphia. He became known 
as one of those few, or rather comparatively few, men 
in the ministry who were endowed with the God given 
quality of leadership. On October 27, 1897, at the Con- 
vention of the Diocese of Rhode Island, Bishop Mc- 
Vickar was chosen coadjutor bishop of Rhode Island. 
The head of the diocese was Bishop Clark. Bishop 
McVickar was consecrated in the Church of Holy 
Trinity at Philadelphia. He came into full power as 
bishop automatically with the death of Bishop Clark, 
September 5, 1903. His service as the Bishop of Rhode 
Island is remarkable for the progress and advance made 
throughout the State under his administration of that 
office. Bishop McVickar was a scholar and’ student 
of no small repute, as will be seen from the honorary 
degrees bestowed upon him by colleges in different 
parts of the country. In 1885 he received the degree of 
D. D. from Kenyon College, in Ohio. In 18098 he re- 
ceived the same degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the degree of S. T. D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Brown University conferred upon him the de- 
gree of LL. D. in 1904. 


There is no more adequate test of the character of a | 
man than his standing in the estimation of his friends | 


and intimates, the men who know the nature of his 
work, who work beside him, who strive to the same end, 
imbued with the same idea and ideals of service. Noth- 
ing could give more clearly the life and character of the 
late Bishop McVickar than the excerpts appended here- 
to, resolutions passed after his death by various bodies, 
religious and secular, written by masterly preachers and 

literary men: } 


The standing committee of the Diocese of Rhode © 
Island is again mysteriously called upon, after a brief 
interval of less than seven years, to make in the 
recess of the convention, official announcement of the 
death of its Bishop, and to bear witness to the pro- — 
Gs grief of the Diocese in the loss of its beloved 

ead, a 

The Right Reverend William Neilson MecVickar, D. 
D., LL. D., consecrated January 27, 1898, as Bishop 
Coadjutor, since September 7, 1903, third Bishop of 


Rhode Island, rested from his labors at Beverly, Mas- © 


sachusetts, on June 28, 1910. This life thus closed on 
earth has been one of manifest grace and power. 
Called from a wide and conspicuous field of parochial 
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experience to the exalted station of the Episcopate, 
Dr. McVickar was amply and eminently prepared to 
maintain the work and traditions of one of the oldest 
dioceses of the American Church. He proved an effi- 
cient and congenial helpmate to the venerable Bishop 
Clark through the closing years of the life of that 
great prelate, whose mantle fell upon his coadjutor as 
upon a worthy successor, 

The fame of Rhode Island, under the brilliant chief- 
tainship of Bishop Clark, had become fair and far- 
reaching, and it suffered no eclipse nor wane under 
Bishop MecVickar, who entered at once into the spirit 
and interests of the Commonwealth and of the Dio- 
cese. He won rapidly popular respect and affection on 
every side, until he passed from us it is not too much 
to say that he was our first citizen. 

In the councils of the Church both in the United 
States, and in England, he was eloquent and forceful. 
In the great causes of evangelization, philanthropy 
and social reform he was a recognized leader, whose 
advice and advocacy were eagerly sought. In the 
Board of Missions, and as a trustee of the Hampton 
panda Se) he occupied positions of national impor- 
ance. 

Our Bishop’s life has been all too brief for our 
hopes and expectations. His sun seems to have gone 
down while it was yet day, but little past meridian. 
We confidently looked for him to guide and tend his 
flock for many years to come in those pleasant days 
of truth and peace which have marked his gentle 
way. Yet the Episcopate which now appears to have 
ended so abruptly has already had its harvests and 
will yet yield others as the fruit of its patient sow- 
ing. The people of Rhode Island, of all sorts and con- 
ditions, of all creeds and of none, have had a vision of 
the Good Shepherd reflected in Bishop McVickar and 
the effect of that vision will be realized for many 
years to come; the institutions of the Diocese have 
been fostered by his loving care, and he leaves them 
in growing strength and vigor, while above all, the 
cathedral idea and organization, the initiative of 
which was his, will in the future be an enduring 
monument to William Neilson MeVickar, who will 
stand out in our diocesan history as its founder. 

Noble, however, will be that monument of loving 
kindness which his life and character have reared in 
human hearts, an ever-living memory of one who 
loved the souls of men. Priest! Pastor! Bishop! 
Father in God! Friend, tender and true! Farewell 
until we greet thee with the “Good morrow of eter- 
nity!”” Meanwhile God grant thee His eternal rest 
and cause to shine upon thee His perpetual light! 


The Rhode Island clergy adopted the following 
minute: 


The clergy of the diocese of Rhode Island, pro- 
foundly moved by the death of their late Bishop, Wil- 
liam Neilson McVickar, desire to express their sense 
a loss and make some record of what he has been to 

em. 

Twelve years ago, known to but few of us, well 
known perhaps to none of us, he came among us as.a 
needed coadjutor to an honored predecessor whose 
years had become to him a burden. How faithfully 
and tenderly he served him many of us can bear wit- 
ness. Assuming nothing to himself, deferring all 
things to his elder, putting sturdy shoulders beneath 
whatever load had become irksome, bringing cheer 
and comfort with look and word, he discharged each 
task that devolved upon him. As a son ministering 
to a loved and revered father, he toiled gladly. 

Then in due season his place was changed. He was 
alone in his office. Very quickly he magnified that 
office, not in its dignities, but in its duties. He grew 
in the discharge of it. He assumed new responsibili- 
ties. Wherever there was sickness or sorrow brought 
to his notice his gentle presence was felt consoling it. 
As fresh social opportunities opened before him, he 
made his own precedents for dealing with them. He 
aid not claim a wider jurisdiction; it was accorded to 
him because he revealed himself as a man of God and 
a brother of men. With holy and humble heart, and 
with resolute, because consecrated, purpose, he went 
forward and his people followed him. 

He helped each one of us as far as we sought or 
would accept his service. He became a minister at 
large, a pastor among pastors, within and without 
his own communion. He brought with him_every- 
where a willingness to serve, a sound judgment, 
patience to wait, a spirit of peace and good will. His 
large heart went forth on loving errands to his clergy, 
his laity, his fellow citizens. Wisely and thought- 
fully he concerned himself with public interests, seek- 
ing always that they should be founded on righteous- 
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ness. He was at home everywhere, for he was always 
in his Father’s house and concerned with his Father's 
business. 

In the pulpit or on the platform, his word was with 
power. The common people heard him gladly. They 
felt his transparent honesty, were stirred by his gen- 
erous zeal. He spoke on the common level, as one 
who stood beside them, however he might tower 
above them. His life was his best message. Being 
dead he yet speaketh. The tones of that marvelous 
voice, vibrant with sympathy, are silent, but we hear 
and would hear them still. 


Organizations representing almost every phase of en- 
deavor, men of all the professions, in fact almost every 
walk of life, added their tributes to the memory of 
Bishop McVickar. The public press in its columns 
gave space to the man whom it recognized not only as 
a religious leader, but as a prominent public man. The 
following is an extract from the “Newport News”: 


He was a man of magnificent physique. He was six 
feet five inches tall and built on extraordinarily large 
proportions. His build made him a commanding 
figure in any gathering where he happened to be. 

It is related of him, while still a young man, to- 
gether with Phillips Brooks and Mr. Richardson, of 
Boston, both of whom were also of mammoth build, 
he was attending a convention at London. A speaker, 
in discussing the American people, described them as 
a decadent race and declared emphatically that their 
stature was growing less. When the orator had fin- 
ished, the three massive young Americans rose, side by 
side, squared their shoulders and announced: ° ‘We 
are Americans!” Bishop MeVickar always smiled 
when this story was related and would not vouch for 
its authenticity. 

rie possessed a voice of great richness and sweet- 
ness. As a pulpit speaker he was noted particularly 
for his qualities of earnestness and sincerity. His 
friends were particularly charmed with the simplicity 
of character and attractive personality. The Bishop 
was described as a conservative broad churchman. 
He was especially noted for his belief in the necessity 
of an earnest spiritual life. 


The combination of Bishop McVickar’s personality, 
sincerity and ability was so great that it broke the 
strong barriers that difference in religious faith erects. 
The Rey. Dr. Frank, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Pawtucket, R. I., said: 


Just now our State is lamenting the untimely death 
of one of the noblemen in the ranks of churchmen. 
Bishop McVickar still leads, though the giant form 
strides the earth no more. That hand will still guide 
and that voice continue to give counsel through many 
coming years. Four days after the death of Lincoln, 
Chaplain McCabe wrote in his journal: ‘Our Atlas has 
gone to the shade of Erebus. Who will now uphold 
the falling skies?’ In like manner our churchmen of 
every name will lament the loss of this leader whose 
strength was as the strength of ten because his heart 
was pure. Religion has been generous in its gift of 
great and good men for the highest leadership of man- 
kind. It will continue to do the same in the future. 


The Right Rev. Monseigneur Thomas F. Doran, 
Vicar-General of the Providence Diocese of the Roman 
Catholic church, also expressed himself in warm admir- 
ation of Bishop McVickar, as well as did countless other 
clergymen. The words of the Rev. Mr. Goodwin, of 
the Pawtucket Congregational Church, are as follows: 


It is true of this great Christian, as was said at the 
death of Mark Hopkins, “A great life has gone down, 
but it has not gone out.” Bishop MeVickar was a man 
of simple and childlike spirit, with the beautiful fresh- 
ness of youth unsullied by years of wide experience 
in the world. He was kind, tender-hearted and gen- 
erous, always a friend of the weak and a manly co- 
Jaborer with the strong. An aristocrat in culture and 
refinement, his sympathies yet wide and democratic, 
the interests of all sorts of men being ever of great 
concern to him. ; 

He was ever a great human, truly illustrating the 
words of the Hebrew prophet, “In whom God spoke, I 
will make a man more rare than fine gold.” He was 
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a great churchman, dignifying the high office with 
which his own church had honored him, and throwing 
the ample mantle of catholicity of heart over all 
those who under whatsoever name are striving to do 
God’s will on earth. To-day even the churches which 


were founded on the idea of achurch without a Bishop, ~ 


and a State without a King, feel that from them also 
has been taken a leader of commanding strength and 
a fearless champion of truth and righteousness, 


It was eminently fitting that the services held at 


his funeral should end with the words of Christian 
confidence illustrative of his life of joy, helpfulness 
and conquering hope: 


“The strife is o’er, the battle is done, 
The victory of life is won, ; 
The song of triumph has begun.’ 
These are but a few of the tributes to the life, char- 
acter, work and personality of Bishop McVickar, and 
have been culled from amongst hundreds of others. 


HENRY DUNNELL—Among the successful men 
of Providence, where he conducts a large business in 
investment securities, Henry Dunnell occupies a prom- 
inent place. Mr. Dunnell is a native of Pawtucket and 
a member of an ancient Rhode Island family which was 
founded here in early Colonial times and has ever since 
maintained a high place in the esteem of their fellow 
citizens. During the many years of its residence at 
Providence, the family has allied itself with many of the 
most prominent houses in the State, while its members 
have occupied places of distinction in many callings. 
The ancestor from whom the Dunnells trace their de- 
scent was Michael Dunnell, Sr., who in 1668 married 
Mary Read and by her had nine children, as follows: 
Mary, Michael, Thomas, who is mentioned below; John, 
Elizabeth, Magdalen, Joseph, Susannah, and Johanna. 
Michael Dunnell, Sr., died about 1713, after a long and 
active life. 

(11) Thomas Dunnell, son of Michael, Sr., and Mary 
(Read) Dunnell, was born November 20, 1672, and 
passed a part of his life at Lynn, where he married 
Dinah Brinsdell, May 23, 1701. They were the parents 
of nine children, as follows: Jonathan, Mary, Ruth, 
David, who is mentioned below; Thomas, Susannah, 
Abigail, Jacob and Amos. 

(IIT) David Dunnell, son of Thomas and Dinah 
(Brinsdell) Dunnell, was born in the year 1709, and on 
November 9, 1732, married Kesiah Ramsdill of Lynn, 
‘at which place they resided. They were the parents of 
eight children, as follows: Ruth, Mary, Solomon, Reu- 
ben, Sarah, Jacob, who is mentioned below; David and 
Jonathan, 

(1V) Jacob Dunnell, son of David and Kesiah 
(Ramsdill) Dunnell, was born December 5, 1743, at 
Lynn. He later removed to Boston where he continued 
to reside until his death. He married (first) December 
12, 1771, Rebecca Florence, and (second) October 5, 
1781, Margaret Pillsbury. 

(V) Jacob (2) Dunnell, son of Jacob (1) and Mar- 
garet (Pillsbury) Dunnell, was born in the year 1784, 
at Boston, and two years later was placed under the 
guardianship of Benjamin Sumner, in whose household 
he grew up. As a youth he secured work with a New 
York concern and went to that city to take up his 
duties. In 1801 he was employed by the firm of H. 
Crawford & Company, who were engaged in the foreign 
trade, and was sent by them to Madeira, where he re- 
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mained about seven years. In 1807 he returned to the 
United States and settled at Providence, where his 
death occurred May 10, 1837, at the age of fifty-three 
years. He married, July 17, 1808, Mary Lyman, a daugh- 
ter of Judge Daniel and Polly (Wanton) Lyman, and 
a descendant of Richard Lyman, who came to New 
England in 1631, from High Ongar, in the County of 
Essex, England, and settled at Hartford, Conn. Mrs. 
Dunnell survived her husband for many years, her 
death occurring March 4, 1876, at the age of eighty- 
seven. They were the parents of the following children: 
Mary Lyman; Jacob, of further mention; Margaret, 
who became the wife of Samuel Wardwell Peckham, 
of Providence; Thomas Lyman; Elizabeth Lyman and 
John Wanton. 

(VI) Jacob (3) Dunnell, son of Jacob (2) and Mary 
(Lyman) Dunnell, was born December 29, 1811, at 
North Providence (now a part of the city of Provi- 
dence) and passed his childhood there. He received 
an excellent commercial education, being trained as a 
bookkeeper in North Providence. About 1836, when 
twenty-five years of age, he went to Pawtucket and 
there took a position as bookkeeper and assistant in the 
establishment, then a small one, which has since become 
known as Dunnell’s Print Works, and grown to very 
large proportions. It was then owned by Royal Sibley 
and Crawford Allen, the former being in active man- | 
agement of it, and was engaged in printing calico. The 
craft was then in its infancy, the machinery in use being 
capable of printing only one color, and this concern was 
one of the first to become identified with it, and devel- 
oped simultaneously with its development. Mr. Dun- 
nell was entirely unacquainted with the business at the 
time, but rapidly made himself familiar with it in every 
detail, and, when a few years later, the then owners 
went out of business, he was capable of taking it over 
and managing it efficiently. The business, which was 
for a time carried on under the name of Jacob Dun- 
nell & Company, was eminently successful, and even- 
tually the Dunnell Manufacturing Company was organ- — 
ized and continued to operate under that style until — 
1899. For a number of years Mr. Dunnell held the 
double office of president and general manager of the 
company, but later he resigned the former post in 
favor of his younger brother, Thomas Lyman Dunnell, — 


although he yet retained the latter and was its active — 
head. From the small beginning above noted, the Dun- | 


nell Print Works, under the highly capable management — 
of Mr. Dunnell, grew to the great proportions it had 
assumed at the time of his death. He grew up with the 
business, rising from a humble capacity until he had 
reached the very head, and there was no man in the 
country his superior as a calico printer in every aspect 
of the trade. He gave the. works and the workmen his 
personal supervision, kept pace with all the improve- 
ments in the machinery, and in addition was gifted with 
extraordinary business ability and skill in the manage-— 
ment of general affairs. Mr. Dunnell was also a man 
of large perceptions, high ideals and honor. At one time — 
misfortune overtook him in his business through the 
misconduct of a former treasurer, and this was the 
occasion for these virtues to manifest themselves in a 
most striking and convincing manner. Although at the © 
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time he had been released from all legal responsibility 
for the complete obligations of the concern, he deter- 
mined to pay them in full, and no creditor lost a single 
dollar through him. He never held any public office, 
but always was keenly interested in the welfare of the 
community and was active in securing the choice of the 
best men available for all such posts. His personality 
was an unusually attractive one and all who came in 
contact with him were inspired with sentiments of ad- 
miration and affection. He was also exceedingly char- 
itable, though he carried out his benefactions in so un- 
ostentatious a manner that often the recipients them- 
selves were unaware of the source of their assistance. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, a number of his em- 
ployees, among whom was Captain Levi Tower, wished 
to respond to the call of the government. He told them 
to go and that when they came back their places would 
be ready for them. ‘This promise he fulfilled and not 
only this, but during their absence continued the pay- 
ment of their wages to their families so that they should 
want for nothing. 

Jacob (3) Dunnell married (first) December 29, 1834, 
Amey Dexter Brown, born February 22, 1814, a daugh- 
ter of Isaac and Lydia (Williams) Brown, and a de- 
scendant of Chad Brown, who came from England to 
the colonies in the ship “Martin,” which arrived at 
Boston in July, 1638, and who shortly after removed to 
Providence. Jacob (3) and Amey D. (Brown) Dun- 
nell were the parents of the following children: Mary 
Lyman, born Oct. 29, 1835, died Feb. 3, 1841; Sophia 
Brown, born June 14, 1837, and became the wife of 
John T. Denny, of New York City; Jacob (4), of fur- 
ther mention; Edward Wanton, born May 8, 1841, and 
died in the same year; Amey, born June 17, 1844, and 
died in the same year; Adelia, born July 5, 1845, and 
died Nov. 28, 1853; Alice Maude Mary, born Sept. I5, 
1846, and became the wife of Amasa Mason Eaton, of 
Providence; Margaret, born May 3, 1848, died Aug. 28, 
1849; and William, born Sept. 13, 1850. On September 
11, 1873, Mr. Dunnell married (second) Mary Attmore 
Robinson. To this union no children were born. 

(VII) Jacob (4) Dunnell, son of Jacob (3) and 
Amey D. (Brown) Dunnell, was born February 6, 18309, 
and died April 8, 1874. As a young man he engaged 
in the cotton goods commission business in Providence 
under his own name and met with a very substantial 
success. This early death, when but thirty-five years of 
age, cut short what promised to be a brilliant business 
career, and his younger brother became his successor in 
the ownership and management of his enterprise. He 
married, September 25, 1861, Jeannie Tucker Blodget, a 
daughter of Samuel Chase and Jane (Bull) Blodget, 
who survives him, and they became the parents of the 
following children: Jacob, who died in infancy; Jacob 
Wanton; Amey Dexter; Henry, with whom we are 
here especially concerned; Jane Power. 

(VIII) Henry Dunnell, fourth child and third son of 
Jacob (4) and Jeannie Tucker (Blodget) Dunnell, was 
born June 23, 1869, at Pawtucket. He was sent by his 
parents while a child to Miss Pratt’s Private School, 
where he showed himself a painstaking and intelligent 
student in spite of his youth. For five years he at- 
tended public schools in Germany, while residing there 
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with his mother. He returned to the United States in 
1881, and later attended the Providence High School 
for one year and then studied for three vears at “Black 
Hall,” a private school, where he completed his prepara- 
tion for college. He matriculated at Yale University in 
1887 and there togk the usual academic course, grad- 
uating with the class of 1801, and taking the degree of 
A. B. Upon completing his studies at Yale, Mr. Dunnell 
entered the establishment founded by his grandfather 
and continued associated with it for about nine years. 
There he received his business training and proved 
an apt pupil, making himself valuable to the manage- 
ment of the concern. In 10900 he realized his ambition 
to become independent and established himself in the 
brokerage and investment security business, now lo- 
cated at No. 12 Westminster street, Providence. Since 
that time he has continued uninterruptedly in this line 
and now conducts one of the best known concerns of its 
kind in the New England states. Mr. Dunnell is a 
man of strong and definite opinions on public matters, 
and is an independent Republican in politics, but he 
has not taken an active part in local affairs, confining 
himself to the direction of his investment business. He 
is a prominent figure in social and club circles here, and 
is a member of numerous organizations in Providence, 
including the Hope, Yale, Agawam Hunt and Noon 
Day clubs. In religious belief he is an Episcopalian. 
Henry Dunnell was united in marriage, March 27, 
1905, with Sarah Burges, a daughter of Richard and 
Emma (Rhodes) Burges, old and highly respected 
residents of Providence. One child has been born of 
this union, Henry Dunnell, Jr., born March 17, 1913. 


REV. JOHN FRANCIS TULLY—Now permanent 
rector of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Providence, R. I., Father Tully reviews an active min- 
isterial life, which began with his ordination to the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic church, at Grand 
Seminary, Montreal, Canada, December 27, 1886. He 
is a native son of Providence, his parents, James and 
Margaret (Burns) Tully, of County Cavan, Ireland, 
and Providence, R. I. 

James Tully was born in County Cavan, came to the 
United States a young man, and died in the city of 
Providence in 1892, aged seventy-five. He was an 
undertaker in Providence and continued in active busi- 
ness until his retirement a short time previous to his 
death. His wife, Margaret (Burns) Tully, was born in 
County Armagh, Ireland, and died in Providence, R. L, 
October 17, 1916, aged ninety. James and Margaret 
Tully were the parents of sons: Thomas, now living 
retired in Providence; Mathew, died Feb. 28, 1910; 
John Francis, of further mention; James, died young; 
and a daughter Mary, who also died in childhood. 

John Francis Tully was born in Providence, R. L., 
September 25, 1856. He obtained his early educational 
training in the city grammar school. After completing 
the courses of LaSalle Academy, Providence, he en- 
tered Manhattan College, New York City, and there 
received his degree A. B., and A. M., in 1883. He pur- 
sued studies in theology at Grand Seminary, Montreal, 
from 1883 until 1886, when he was ordained a priest and 
assigned to St. Mary’s Church, Newport, R. I., as as- 
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sistant to the pastor. He remained at St. Mary’s for 
twelve years, until 1899, then was installed pastor of 
St. Patrick’s Church at Harrisville, R. I.; serving that 
parish until November, 1902, going thence to St. Ann’s 
Church at Cranston, R. I. There he began a new and 
beautiful church during his eighteen. months’ pastorate, 
laying the cornerstone in 1907, subsequent pastors. carry- 
ing on the work of the building which is not yet com- 
pleted. St. Ann’s was an Italian parish, then consist- 
ing of three thousand five hundred ‘souls, Father Tully’s 
pastorate there being an exceedingly hard period of his 
life and also one of the most successful in temporal and 
spiritual results. From St. Ann’s he came to the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception in Providence, and in 
1918 was installed its permanent rector. ‘The history of 
that church carries ‘back to the year 1857, when the 
first church edifice was begun, and dedicated by Bishop 
McFarland, July 4, 1858. The first pastor was Father 
Cooney, a beloved priest who served for twenty years 
until November 25, 1878. He was succeeded by Rev. 
John Keegan, who died in 1883; Rev. John McGuire, 
who died in 1884; following him, Rev. Michael Fitz- 
gerald, who served the parish until his death in October, 
1902; Rev. Michael O’Hara was rector from 1902 until 
his death in February, 1918; Father Tully succeeding 
him as permanent rector, assisted by Rev. David I. 
Dunn and Rev. Thomas A: Robinson. . The parish sus- 
tains a school of ‘six hundred pupils, a convent of ‘sis- 
ters of Mercy, and all departments of church work are 
well organized and efficient. 


H. MARTIN BROWN —Brown is a name to con- 
jure with in Rhode Island, but this particular branch 
came to Providence from Connecticut, the late D. Ruts- 
sell Brown, ex-Governor of Rhode Island, and head of 
Brown Brothers Company, and his brother, Colonel H. 
Martin Brown, president of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, having been born in that State, sons of Arba Har- 
rison and Marilla (Dart) Brown. Their father, Arba 
Harrison Brown, a farmer, died at Manchester, Con- 
necticut, in 1888.- His wife; Marilla (Dart) Brown, 
who died in 1864, was a daughter of Elias Dart, a 
Revolutionary soldier, taken prisoner at Fort Griswold, 
New London, September 6, 1781. Through other lines 
descent is traced’ to earliest New England days, three 
ancestors coming in the’ “Mayflower.” But in his-own 
right Colonel Brown has won rank among the highest, 
and in business achievement, public service and good 
citizenship, the ancestors’ deeds can enrich him. 

H. Martin Brown: was born in Bolton, Connecticut, 
April 28, 1850, and until the age of sixteen attended 
grade and high schools, completing his studies at Rock- 
ville High School: Rom the age of sixteen to twenty- 
one he was a clerk in the dry goods store of E. Ste- 
phens Henry, a successful merchant of Rockville, Conn., 
under whose instriction“he acquired deep knowledge of 
true business methods. Upon arriving at legal age, in 
1871, he was admitted to a partnership by Mr. Henry, 
although for two years his name did not appear, the 
firm trading as E. S. Henry & Company; but in 1873 
the firm style and title became Henry & Brown, so con- 


tinuing until December 31, 1877, when it was dissolved 


by mutual consent. The next day, Januaty 1, 1878; the 
firm, Brown Brothers, was formed; the partners: D. 
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Russell Brown, H. Martin Brown, and Charles H. 
Child. » This . firm .was -incorporated as the Brown 
Brothers’ Company in -1893, and became one of the 
largest companies in the country dealing in mill sup- 
plies. H. Martin Brown was secretary of the company 
irom its incorporation until July, 1899, when he sev- 
ered his connection. He was also at that time treasurer 
of the Woonsocket Bobbin Company, and in July, 1899, 
he effected a consolidation of the leading bobbin manu- 
facturers and organized these various interests into the 
United States Bobbin and Shuttle Company, with a 
capital stock of $1,651,000, The gathering ‘was under 
one head, of seven prominent companies, the. parent 
company buying all their plants outright, and. was a 
triumph for Colonel Brown, who, as treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the corporation, showed as great abil- 
ity as he -had ever displayed,,as an organizer. _. 

The Brown Brothers: Company and the United. States 
Bobbin and Shuttle Company. both sprang into being at 
his command, this being achievement enough to stamp 
any man as above the ordinary. But Colonel Brown is 
known far beyond the realm governed by these two 
organizations.. He is a director and member of the 
executive board, and since January, 1912, president of 
the Industrial Trust Company of. Providence, and its 
various branches throughout Rhode Island; ‘formerly 
a. director of, the Mechanics’ National Bank, the law 
compelling his resignation when assuming the executive 
management of the: Industrial Trust Company. He is 
president of the -National Ring Traveler Company; 
director ‘of the’ Providence Telephone Company; Narra- 
gansett Electric Light Company; Equitable Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company; What Cheer. Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company; Hope Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company; Rhode Island Safe Deposit Company; Rhode 
Island Tool Company; Newport Trust Company of 
Newport, R. I.; 
Island Safe Deposit Company; Title Guarantee Com- 
pany of Rhode Island; Westerly Light and Power ‘Com- 
pany; and is the owner’ of the Brown building on West 
Exchange street, Providence, one of the largest, mantu- 
facturing properties in the city. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Brown served as coun- 
cilman from the Ninth Ward in 1800; was chief of 
Governor Brown’s-staff in 1892-95, with the rank of 
colonel; representative from Providence in the Rhode 
Island Legislature in 1900, I9OI, 1902; delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, 1904; and represented 
Rhode Island on thé .committee appointed to. notify 
Theodore Roosevelt of his nontination, a duty the com- 
mittee performed at Oyster Bay, Long Island, July 27 


1904. He was presidential elector in 1908. He is a 


member of Adelphoi Lodge, Free and Accepted Ma-— 
sons; St. John’s Commandery: Knights Templar ; Rhode © 
tsk Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution; and 
numerous social organizations, including the Hope and 
Squantum clubs of Providence. 

Colonel Brown married, February 9, 1875, Annie ~ 
Weed North, daughter of Gideon Leeds North, of © 
Rockville, Conn. They are the parents of two daugh- 
ters: Marion N., married Colonel Harvey A. Baker, 
now United States District: Attorney, of Providence; 
and Helen, married “Erling-C:. Ostby, treasurer of the 
Ostby -&. Barton Company,-and ‘director of the Indus- 
trial Trust Company. ‘ 
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HENRY WOOLF—Among the many capable men 
men who are identified with the life of Providence in 
the present generation, none stands higher than Henry 
Woolf, superintendent of the Jewish Orphanage Asy- 
lum of Rhode Island, whose work in this connection 
has been of invaluable service to the community-at- 
large. Mr. Woolf is a native of New York City, where 
ke was born December 25, 1875, a son of Herman and 
Rebecca (Parkus) Woolf, both of whom are now de- 
ceased. Mr. Woolf’s parents were natives of Poland, 
and emigrated to London, and from there to New York 
City, when about twenty-five years of age. They both 
died at an early age, leaving a boy of seven to be cared 
for. The lad early displayed a marked passion for 
work, an ambition unusual in one so young, so that he 
did very well in passing in the grammar schools of 
New York, where his early education was obtained. 
Upon completing his studies in these institutions, he 
soon determined to give himself the advantages of a col- 
lege education, and with this end in view, entered the 
New York City College, where, after five years study, 
le was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. It was necessary for Mr. Woolf during this 
time to engage in some occupation which would not 
only support himself but pay for his education, and 
this he accomplished, so that he had little time for the 
pleasures generally sought by young men of his age. 
Not being satisfied with the extent of his educational 
preparation, young Mr. Woolf proceeded to take post- 
graduate courses at Columbia University and won the 
diploma of Bachelor of Arts in 1903 and that of Master 
of Arts in the following year. He showed himself an 
indefatigable worker during this period by taking a 
number of special courses at Columbia University, in- 
cluding those in public school training, art and several 
others to prepare himself for the profession of teach- 
ing, which he had determined to follow. During this 
time he also taught at several institutions, and later a 
position was created for him at a large orphanage in 
New York City, where he was made head supervisor 
of the boys’ department, in charge of six hundred and 


seventy boys, where he devoted himself with the great- 


est single mindedness to the training of his charges. 
This was several years before Mr. Woolf had completed 
his studies. 

Later Mr. Woolf resigned this position to once more 
take up special preparatory work at Columbia, his 
course this time being manual training, the value of 
which he fully appreciated for his little charges. The 
quality of Mr. Woolf’s work had by this time begun to 
attract very general attention, and he was offered a 
position in Indianapolis, where he established three new 
manual training centres during his stay there of about 
two years and three months. A new federation of 
Jewish charities was established in Indianapolis during 
Mr. Woolf’s first year of residence, and he was called 
upon to organize the work of the office and take charge 
in the capacity of superintendent. At the end of that 
period, he went to Cleveland, Ohio, where he was en- 
gaged in similar educational work, as superintendent 
of the Council Educational Alliance. He served in that 
capacity for about two and one-half years. He was 
then called to the well known Leopold Morse Home, a 
Jewish Orphanage at Boston, Massachusetts, of which 
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he was given the superintendency. The unremitting 
labors of Mr. Woolf had begun to tell considerably on 
his health, and he realized with regret that it would be 
necessary for him to give up his work for a time. His 
services, however, were so greatly valued that on three 
separate occasions when he offered his resignation the 
euthorities of the school persuaded him to continue, 
and it was only when for a fourth time, he resigned, 
realizing the absolute necessity of a rest, that they were 
finally reluctantly obliged to accept his resignation. Mr. 
Woolf was not destined to enjoy a very long vacation, 
however, for after about one month of leisure, then in 
New York City, he received an appointment to his 
present position as superintendent of the Jewish Or- 
phanage of Rhode Island. It was, indeed, quite impos- 
sible for so energetic a nature as that of Mr. Woolf’s to 
remain idle for any extended period, so he accepted this 
new call, and has been most actively and efficiently en- 
gaged here ever since. He first took charge of his 
work here in April, 1913, and, although since that time 
he has been offered many flattering offers to positions 
of greater importance and responsibilities, he has con- 
sistently refused, preferring to remain in order to con- 
tinue his present work, with which he feels especially 
contented. Mr. Woolf is especially well qualified to 
carry on successfully the task he has taken up, and 
showed himself amply possessed of the vast sympathy 
and understanding necessary to deal with his delicate 
and difficult students. In the first place, he has received 
a most complete and comprehensive training, and is 
thoroughly familiar with all branches of welfare work, 
while added to this he has the natural adaptability of 
mind, and a wide cultivation, the result of extended 
reading, and familiarity with the best of human philos- 
ophys, which alone make possible a broad tolerance and 
a ready comprehension of everything of the childish 
as well as of the adult mind. Mr. Woolf is a member 
of the congregation of Temple Israel and is prominently 
affiliated with a number of fraternal organizations here, 
including the lodge of the Knights of Pythias, of which 
he is past chancellor, commander as well of the Grand 
Lodge of this order in New York State. He is also 
a member of Ionic Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, 
of New York City. In politics Mr. Woolf is an Inde- 
pendent voter, preferring to exercise his own judgment 
en all public questions and issues, rather than identify 
himself with any formal political party. He is also a 
member of the Jewish Orphanage of Rhode Island, the 
Hebrew Free Loan Association, and the Jewish Insti- 
tute of Providence. 

Henry Woolf was united in marriage, August 21, 
1904, with Celia Faber, of New York City. Two chil- 
dren have been born of this union, as follows: Blanche 
Mildred, now a pupil in the Hope Street High School 
of Providence; and William Henry, who is attending 
the Highland avenue school of this city. 


JASPER RUSTIGIAN—In Kharput, a town of 
Turkish Armenia, in the Vilayet of Mamouret-UI-Aziz, 
lived Baxter R. and Cora Rustigian, and there a son 
Jasper was born to them August 26, 1876. After he 
had completed his preparatory study he entered the 
Armenian National College of Mamouret-Ul-Aziz and 
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there continued until graduation in 1903. ..In. 1904 he 
came to the United States, the parents remaining in 
Kharput, where the father died and where the mother 


was yet living at last advices received from there: When. 


Jasper Rustigian came to the United States he, did not 
long remain at, his. original’ post..of entry, .but.soon 
came to Providence; ‘R. 1, whére he had: an -uncle, 
George Rustigian, engaged in mercantile lines: For a 
time the young’-man kept a fruit «stand,, but later be- 
came a clerk in:his uncle’s stote. At the:same time he 
took special courses in’ Providence High School. to 
perfect himself in the English tongue, which he spoke 
very well, when: he left Armenia, but wished to acquire 
fluently. After a time he left. Providence and’returned 
to New York City, there securing employment in-an 
imported rug dealing concern, later, starting a combined 
grocery and fruit storé, continuing in New York about 
two years. He then came again to. Providence, there 
engaging in the grocery and fruit business, but after'a 
time closed out his own business and again became an 
employee of his uncle, George Rustigian.: 

During the years, 1904-1910, he had carefully ee 
banded his earnings, having a‘ definite purpose in view 
which required funds to: consummate. In 1910 he felt 
that he might with safety begin the carrying out of his 
purpose, and that year he matriculated at Boston Uni- 
versity, choosing the department of law. He -kept 
steadily at his self-imposed task, and three years. later 
was graduated Bachelor of Laws with the class of 1913: 
A man cf education; educated in the College of Ar- 
menia, and a man of eighteen: when ‘he left:his native 
land, Mr. Rustigian could speak: with authority upon 
the Armenian question. and the atrocities. of the Turks, 
and for about one year after.graduation he was’greatly 
in demand as a lecturer, traveling and addressing audi- 
ences in all of the States. of: the: Union... While there 
was no abatement in the demand for-his lectures, he felt 
that he must put his legal attainment to its proper uses 
cr confess a mistake that had»cost him three years of 
his life, the latter alternative being so entirely foreign 
to the truth that. it was’ never entertained. He retired 
from the lecture platform, spent six months in the law 
offices of Charles,Z, Alexander at Providence,’ and after 
that probationary period* ended. was admitted to’ the 
Rhode Island bar. 
and has built up a large and, lucrative practice... He.is 
a member of the Rhode Island and Massachusetts: Bar 
Associations, and is. held in‘the very highest esteem by 
his brethren of the profession. 

Mr. Rustigian has. in’ nowise lost his interest‘ in “his 
native land, there being no phase of.the. Armenian situ- 
ation now so acute that.does not command his interest, 
sympathy and purse. ~.His charities. are «wide, 
cause of his own. stricken land comes first. He is a 
member of the Armenian Apostolic Church and a trus- 
tee; member of the,Armenian. Revolutionary Federation 
and a governor; member and ex-president of the Ar- 
menian Educational Society; member of the Armenian- 
American Club; member and ex-president of the Ar- 
menian Business Men’s Association; and in politics’ he 
is independent. He is an untiring worker, his .only 
relaxation being his library and social intercourse with 
his friends. He married, May 12, 1017, Nie ee 
of Charlestown. 


. Keefe, was born in Worcester, Mass., 


‘He began practice alone in 1914’ 


but: the 
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JOHN WILLIAM KEEFE, M..D:, LL. D., F. A. 
¢€. -S.—The. John W. Keefe’ Surgery ie ay ‘dhiable con- 
tribution: to the medical institutions of ‘New England, 
a surgical. hospital founded’ in an’agée when specializa- 
tion is demanded, and one’ of the institutions in which 
Providence takes just pride. “Its. founder was Dr. John 
W. Keefe. Dr.’ Keefe*has passed” his active: years in 
Providence, anda lifetime of close application to his 
profession :has* gained: him’ eminent position ° ‘aS a sur- 
geon, ‘He, is a leader in the ‘medical profession of his 
Staté and’ has a national reputation through his contri- 
butions to’ medical and surgical literature, and ‘also has 
ote admiration of a very large clientele. , 

John W. Keefe, son.of Denis and Alice (Me Grath) 
April 25, 1863. 
‘As a-youth, he attended the‘ schools Of Worcester, a 
city which has» long led. in educational ° progress, and 
was. graduated with excellent rank from thé Worces- 
ter’ High ‘School; one of the “finest public: schools 
in the. United States!:s At the age of nineteen years 
he matriculated at the .University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. His choice of this ‘univer- 
sity was one’ whose’ influence endured’ throughout his 
entire life. “At Ann: Arbor the atmosphere of free- 
doth from binding tradition, “of “wholesome democ- 
racy, and of serious effort, madé a profound i impression 
upon the young’ student.’ Men stood on their’ merits. 
Social or family ties availed them nothing. And here, 
thrown entirely.” on his own. resources, .he spent two 
years, years fruitful of much more than ‘academic learn- 
ing; years that ‘gave him ‘a* breadth of vision, a confi- 
dence, and a knowledge of men that was an indispensa- 
ble supplement to. his: classical and professional. educa- 
tion.’ ‘The conservatism of the East and’ the regard for 
the, established’ order that had. been his* birthright were 
blended with the progressiveness and the pride’ in pio- 
neer accomplishment of the West with a result that has 
been plainly written on his career. He passed the years 
1882-1883 at the University of Michigan, then entered 
the medical department of the University of New York 
City. ‘The éxcellence of his work throughout his medi- 


‘cal:course won him an‘ interneship at the Bellevue Hos- 


pital, an appointment that at that time was'a’ reward for 
meritorious standing. as a student: He received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine from the University of 
New. York in the class of 1884 and at Bellevue improved 
thé splendid ‘opportunities. offered by. contact in the 
clinics and in the wards. with such leaders in medical 
science as. Drs. Janeway, McBurney, Flint, Stimson, 
andothers’ of the period whose contributions to pro- 
fessional lore have been of great.and lasting value. The 


example of their high-minded devotion to their .calling 


andthe. wealth of their learning furnished a ‘constant 
source of inspiration. to the receptive and. ambitious 
mind of Dr. Keefe and. strengthened in him the first 
requisite of the truly~ successful physician of surgeon, 
a lofty aim and ideal: ». 

In 1886 Dr. Keefe located in Providence, having 
chosen surgery as the medium through which his talents, 
iearning and skill might be best employed for the benefit 
of his fellow-men. While always conducting an exten- 
sive private practice, almost from the time of his com- 
ing to Providence he has been connected with institu- 
tional work. He soon: peeamie visiting surgeon on the 


Vhe Anacican Pistociial Society. 
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staff of the Rhode Island Hospital, a position he holds 
at the present time, and he is also consulting surgeon 
to St. Joseph’s Hospital, at Providence, the Providence 
City Hospital, the Lying-In Hospital, of Providence, 
the Woonsocket Hospital, and the Pawtucket Memorial 
Hospital. For eighteen years Dr. Keefe was an active 
member of the staff of St. Joseph’s Hospital, it having 
been his privilege to sow the seed of suggestion that 
led to its establishment and to advise and confer with 
the Catholic clergy who had its founding in charge, and 
from its earliest plan until the present, its welfare has 
been his intimate concérn. 

In scientific research and efforts Dr. Keefe enjoyed 
close association with famous heads of departments at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, among them Dr. Halstead, 
Dr. Kelley, and Dr. Osler (now Sir William Osler). 
The years of his professional labor in large hospitals, 
productive of good as they were, had caused the de- 
velopment in his mind of an institution where the 
faults and inefficiencies of the general hospital of many 
wards, many physicians, and many nurses, should be 
replaced ‘by the height of professional efficiency, com- 
bined with the atmosphere and personal touch of the 
comfortable home, creating, as far as possible, ideal 
conditions for treatment and recovery. His vision was 
of a completely modern hospital, equipped with every 
comfort and convenience, with a staff of specialists of 
high repute, carefully selected and trained nurses and 
attendants, the entire personnel under the direction of 
one responsible head. It was a proven fact that the 
proportionate mortality in a smaller hospital based on 
these standards was much less than in the large general 
institutions. The fruit of his deep thought and study 
on this subject was the founding, in 1913, of The John 
W. Keefe Surgery at No. 262 Blackstone Boulevard, 
Providence, an institution exceptional for many rea- 
sons. With the building of such a hospital as an ulti- 
mate aim, he had studied carefully all improvements in 
hospital construction, and no detail adding to the com- 
fort or well being of patients or the ease and efficiency 
of the work of the surgeons was overlooked. From the 
choice of the best possible site for light and air to the 
installation of the smallest appliance for mere conven- 
ience, The John W. Keefe Surgery is the realization of 
the greatest advances in hospital architecture, while its 
appointments throughout are of the same high order. 
The operating room of the surgery is one of the finest 
in the country in equipment and arrangement. Here, 
with a well known and capable staff of surgeons and 
nurses, many problems incapable of solution in a gen- 
eral hospital have been skillfully handled, and scientific 
surgery has reclaimed many patients to health and use- 
fulness. The surgery is a substantial structure of red 
brick, facing east, standing in a broad open space, with 
sunlight whenever the sun shines. The staff personnel 
includes the following: Surgeon-in-chief, John W. 
KeetegtieD 61, D.i, A. CS. Major, M.-R. €:; 
associate surgeon, George W. Gardner, A. B., M. D., 
Major, M. R. C.; associate physician, J. Edward Mc- 
Cabe, M. D., First Lieutenant, M. C.; anesthetist, Al- 
bert H. Miller, A. B., M. D.; consulting surgeon, John 
W. Mitchell, M. D., F. A. C. S.; consulting physicians, 
Joseph M. Bennett, M. D., and Frank L. Day, A. B., 
M. D.; consulting opthalmologist and laryngologist, 
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Patrick H. Keefe, M. D., F. A. C. S.; consulting dental 
and oral surgeon, Albert L. Midgley, M. D. 

Dr. Keefe is a surgeon of skill and reputation wholly 
devoted to his profession. He is a fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; fellow of the American Ob- 
stetrical and Gynzcological Association, its vice-presi- 
dent in 1907-1908 and president in 1916-17; member of 
the American Medical Association; New England Sur- 
gical Society; Rhode Island Medical Society, president 
from June 13, 1914, to June, 1915; the Providence 
Medical Association; the Association of Military Sur- 
geons; and the Bellevue Hospital Alumni Association. 

For the past ten years Dr. Keefe has been a member 
of the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States 
army, holding a lieutenant’s commission issued under 
the authority of President Taft, and now is medical 
aide upon the staff of Governor Beeckman, ranking as 
major. He was associated in the World War with his 
brethren of the profession and served as chairman of 
the medical section of the Council of National Defence 
tor Rhode Island. He is a frequent contributor to the 
medical journals upon professional subjects, his articles, 
timely and scholarly prepared, regarded as authority. 
In 1909 he received from Manhattan College the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. He is a supporter of 
the Democratic party and is of the religious faith of 
his fathers, the Roman Catholic. He is a member of 
the Catholic, Hope, and Country clubs of Providence, 
and in his hours of leisure, which the demands of his 
extensive clientele make only too few, he greatly enjoys 
their social features. 


THOMAS JOSEPH CALLAGHAN—This is the 
name of a man who is not only one of the best known 
citizens of Providence, but who has built up for him- 
self a reputation far exceeding the limits of his own 
community. It is needless to say that Mr. Callaghan is 
chief of the United States Secret Service for Rhode 
Tsland, or that he is one of the most respected and 
popular men within the boundaries of the State. Thomas 
Joseph Callaghan was born March 9, 1885, in New York 
City, and is a son of Thomas John and Rachel (Lavin) 
Callaghan. Mr. Callaghan, who is now deceased, was at 
the time of his death port warden of New York City. 
Mrs. Callaghan resides in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The edtication of Thomas Joseph Callaghan was be- 
gun in parochial schools of his native city, whence he 
passed successively to the grammar and high schools, 
graduating in 1900. Immediately thereafter he entered 
upon the active work of life, finding employment as 
office boy with the Central Foundry Company of New 
York City. From this humble position he advanced in 
the course of seven years, yet despite this progress, Mr. 
Callaghan’s ambition tended toward another field of 
action. In January, 1915, he became chief of the United 
States Secret Service in Salt Lake City, Utah, having in 
eight years risen solely on his own merits to that very 
important and responsible position. In January, 1917, 
he was made chief of the United States Secret Service 
for Rhode Island. His record in both cities is incor- 
porated in government annals. On July 1, 1919, he 
resigned from the Secret Service and entered the De- 
partment of Justice as special agent in New York. On 
August 1, 1919, he assumed charge of the Department 
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of Justice in Rhode Island, with offices in Providence. 
He belongs to the Knights of Columbus of Providence, 
and is a member of St. Michael's Roman -Catholic 
Church. : 

Mr. Callaghan niattied? Janmarih 18, 1915, in» Salt 
Lake City, Angie Meélissa Hayden, daughter: of Mario 
and Jessie Hayden, of Wisconsin. “Mrs. Callaghan is-a 
charming woman with'a capacity for making friends 
which rivals that/of her husband. Mr. Callaghan’s col- 
lection of photographs bears witness to the number of 
friends which proficiency in his work has brought him, 
notably among prominent people. One of these pictures 
is a group composed of President Wilson and his entire 
first cabinet, with an autograph of each member and 
also that of the ‘President. “One of Mr. Callaghan’s 
most cherished wedding gifts’ is a likeness of President 
Wilson, which camé to him’ with the message: “To my 
good friend Thomas J: Callaghan,” signed Woodrow 
Wilson. Many other photographs of men distinguished 
in public life adorn the walls of Mr. Callaghan’s private 
office in the Federal building. 

Thomas Joseph Callaghan is a young man, but his 
career has been one of good work and satisfactory re- 
sults. ‘There can be:no reasonable doubt that the years 
which lie before him will be filled with greater effort 
and more signal achievement. 


REV. ANTONIO PEREIRA REBELLO—Our 
Lady of the Holy Rosary Parish, Providence, R. L., 
numbering four thousand souls, has since March 12, 
1918, been under’ the charge of Rev. Antonio P. Re- 
bello, and as pastor Father Rebello fills a responsible 
post, one that intimately concerns the lives and wel- 
fare of each one'of ‘these souls. The congregation is 
mainly Portuguese in the nationality of its members. 
The church edifice is on Traverse street; the basement 
of the church was completed and blessed on March 6, 
1808, the cornerstone having been laid the previous Sep- 
tember 12, 1897. ‘The main building was completed and 
dedicated, September 9, 1906, with solemn and impres- 
sive ceremonies. In’ addition to the schodls,’ societies 
and activities, the Church of Our Lady of the Holy 
Rosary has a conveht in charge’ of Sisters of Saint 
Dorothy, an order with its home in Rome. Father 


Rebello succeeded’ Rey. A. M. Serpa as’ pastor, the lat- 


ter having died at his “post of duty after a long’ pas- 
torate. 

Antonio P. Rebello was' born in Lamego, Province of 
Beira Alta, Portugal, December 6, 1878, son of: Jose. An- 
tonio Pereira and’ Emilia (Concercao) Rebello, After 
attending schools. corresponding to grammar and high 


school grades, he was a ‘student for years at Lamiego 


Seminary. He was professor of botany, natural’ his- 
tory and science’ at’ the College of Lamégo for three 
years, and after’ completing’ his studies in theology, 
1899, he was orddined a priest of the:Roman Catholic 
church, September 25,'1902; at Liamego; by the bishop of 
the diocese, Bishop B. I, Castro. 
lege professor and educator at Lamego until 1902, then 
for eight years was pastor at Favaios. He came to the 
United States in September, ro10, and was assigned to 
the Church of Our Lady of the Holy Rosary at Provi- 
dence, R. I., as assistant to the pastor, Rev. A. M. Serpa. 


He continued i in that relation until April, 1913, then, was 


He’ continued’ a’ col-° 
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transferred to St. Elizabeth’s Parish, in Bristol, R. IL, 
as pastor. He built a new St. Elizabeth’s Church which 


_ was dedicated .September*14, ror4; and in; June, 1916, 


began the building of a néw rectory which was com- 
pleted ‘the following December.. He continued ‘pastor 
of St. Elizdbeth’s until 1918, then was transferred to 
Our Lady .of the Holy Rosary Chureh, which he had 
formerly served as assistant, his installation as: pastor 
being solemnized on March 12; 1918. A genuine affec- 
tion existed between Father Serpa and Father Rebello, 
the latter dying February 22, 1918. At Bristol ‘Father 
Rebello was a member’of the school~committée and 
treasurer of the church’ corporation. He is beloved by 
his people, and highly: esteemed by ‘those outside his 
parish who are familiar with the work ley is came for 
his church and for his countrymen. 


JESSE METCALF—No ‘name stands out more 
brilliantly in the history of the growth and development 
of the woolen industry in Rhode Island, than that of 
Metcalf. The late Jesse Metcalf; president and treas- 
urer of the Wanskuck Company, was one of the com- 
manding and vital figures of the industrial and commer- 
cial world of Rhode-Island from the close of the Civil 
War until his death in 1899. He has been succeeded 
by his sons, Stephen O. Metcalf and Jesse H. Metcalf, 
treasurer and president respectively of the Wanskuck 
Mills, and leaders in the woolen industry i in’ New Eng- 
land. 

The Metcalf family is one of the oldest in America. 
The Metcalfs comprise the progeny of Michael Metcalf, 
an Englishman of substance and standing, who was a 
resident of Dedham, in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
as early as 1637. His descendants, although not numer- 
ous, have figured prominently in the’ history of’ south- 
eastern We eos and ‘Rhode Island, for two and 
a half centuries. 

(1) Michael Metealt, immigrant enetetoe and pro- 
genitor, was born in Tatterford, ‘County Norfolk, Eng- 
land, in 1586. Prior to his coming to America, he was 
a dornock weaver at Norwich, where he was ‘made a 
freeman in 1618. With his wife, nine children, and one 
servant, he came to the New England colonies in 1637, 
and settled in Dedham, Mass., whére he was ‘admitted 
a fréeman, July 14, 1637. In 1639 he became a member 
of the chiiech of Dedham, and in 1641 was chosen select- 
man. According to a statement made by him shortly 
after his coming to America, he left England because 
cf ‘religious persecution. Michael Metcalf married 
(first) on October 13, 1616, in. Waynham, England, 
Sarah , who was born June 17, 1593, and died 
November 30, 1644. He married (second) Augtst 13, 
1645, Mrs. Mary Pidge, a widow, of Roxbury. Michael 
Metcalf died December 27, 1664. 

(II) Michael (2) Metcalf, son of Michael (1) and 
Sarah Metcalf, was born August 29, 1620, in. County 
Norfolk, England; and accompanied his. parents to 
America in 1637. He settled in Dedham, where he was 
a prosperous land owner and farmer until his death in 
1654. On April 21, 1644, he married Mary Fairbanks, 
daughter of John Fairbanks, Sr. He died in Dedham, 
December 24, 1654. 

(III) Jonathan Metcalf, son of Michael (2) and Mary 
(Fairbanks) Metcalf, was born in Dedham, Mass., Sep- 
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tember 21, 1650, and was a lifelong resident there. He 
married, April 10, 1674, Hannah Kenric, daughter of 
John Kenric; she died on December 23, 1731. Jonathan 
Metcalf died May 27, 1727. 

(IV) Nathaniel Metcalf, son of Jonathan and Han- 
nah (Kenric) Metcalf, was born in Dedham, Mass., 
April 17 (or 22), 1691. He married, February 13 or 17, 
1713, Mary Gay, and died March 15, 1752. 

(V) Nathaniel (2) Metcalf, son of Nathaniel (1) 
and Mary (Gay) Metcalf, was born August 20, 1718, 
and died May 3, 1789. He married Ruth Whiting, of 
Attleboro, Mass., and several of their sons settled in 
Providence, R. I. 

(VI) Joel Metcalf, son of Nathaniel (2) and Ruth 
(Whiting) Metcalf, was born November 4, 1755, in 
Attleboro, Mass. According to Providence records he 
removed with his family from Attleboro to Providence 
on February 4, 1780. He resided at what is now Nos. 
64-66 Benefit street. Joel Metcalf was a leather dresser 
and currier, and carried on an extensive business, at 
first in company with his brother, Michael, and later in- 
dependently, on Mill street, Providence, in a wooden 
building. He was a stern Democrat of the Jeffersonian 
school, and his name may be found among the fifty-six 
freemen who voted the Democratic ticket when Thomas 
Jefferson came into power. Although his education 
was limited and his politics unpopular in Providence, 
such was the general confidence in the uprightness of 
his intentions and his strong common sense that his 
fellow-citizens elected him for many years a member of 
the Town Council. He was also elected a member of 
the school committee for twenty-two years in succes- 
sion, during which time he was present at every exami- 
nation of the public schools. He was among the first 
and foremost in favor of the public schools, and that his 
interest in them was real is evidenced in the fact that 
he gave his personal attendance at upward of eighty 
successive examinations. When the Democratic party 
came into power in Rhode Island, he was elected a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the County of 
Providence. 

Joel Metcalf married, on December 9, 1770, Lucy Gay, 
who was born in Attleboro, October 3, 1759. They were 
the parents of ten children, four sons and six daughters. 
To one of his daughters, Betsey Metcalf, who became 
the wife of Obed Baker, of West Dedham, Mass., be- 
longs the distinction of having been the founder of the 
straw braiding industry in the United States. Seeing 
an imported Dunstable straw bonnet in the window of 
the store of Colonel John Whipple, she determined to 
have a Dunstable bonnet and commenced experiment- 
ing with some oat straw that her father had harvested 
that year. She started work on her first experiment 
in June, 1791. She began braiding first with six straws 
and ‘then with seven, and finally-found, after much dis- 
couragement from friends and encouragement from an 
aunt in the family, that she was able to imitate perfectly 
the imported braid. She says, in a letter written from 
her home in West Dedham, in 1858, “The First bonnet 
I made was of seven braid, with bobbin put in like open 
work, and lined with pink satin. This was very much 
admired and hundreds, I should think, came to see it.” 

(VII) Jesse Metcalf, son of Joel and Lucy (Gay) 
Metcalf, was born in Providence, R. I., May 15, 1790, 
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and died there June 20, 1838. He married, April 10, 
1812, Eunice Dench Houghton, daughter of John 
Houghton. She died May 5, 1858. , 

(VIII) Jesse (2) Metcalf, son of Jesse (1) and 
Eunice Dench (Houghton) Metcalf, was born March 
4, 1827, in the old home of the Metcalfs on Mills street, 
Providence, and died in Providence, December 20, 1899. 
He received all his educational training in Providence, 
attending Mr. Baker’s Second District School on Meet- 
ing street, and later the private schools of Thomas C. 
Hartshorn and Joseph S. Pitman. Choosing to follow 
a mercantile career, he entered the employ of Truman 
Beckwith, with whom he remained until 1851, in which 
year he went to Augusta, Georgia, with Stephen T. 
Olney, as a cotton buyer. He followed that business 
with great success until the panic of 1857 began to make 
itself felt, and then returned to Providence, where with 
Mr. Olney he began the purchase of wool. In 1858 they 
commenced stocking the Glendale Mill, then operated 
by Lyman Copeland, and in 1859 acted in a similar 
capacity for the Greenville Mills, run by Messrs. Pooke 
& Steere. Both these concerns made cassimeres. They 
subsequently stocked the Mohegan Mills, where satinet 
was manufactured. 

The Civil War put an end to the cotton business, and 
in July, 1862, Mr. Metcalf and Mr. Olney, in company 
with Henry J. Steere, commenced. the erection of the 
Wanskuck Mill. The formation and incorporation of 
the Wanskuck Company followed, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. 
Olney and Mr. Steere taking up the stock of the con- 
cern. In May, 1864, they shipped their first case of 
woolen goods to New York. On January 12, 1870, the 
Wanskuck Company shipped the first case of worsted 
zoods for men’s wear made in this country. The busi- 
ness grew rapidly from the very start, and had so 
expanded by October, 1874, that work was commenced 
on a worsted mill, the machinery of which was put into 
motion in April, 1875. Further development rewarded 
their enterprise, and on July 12, 1884, the first delivery 
of yarn was made from the new Steere worsted mill. 
Early in 1897 the company assumed the management 
of the Geneva Mill, and in 1898 of the Mohegan Mill 
and Oakland Mill in Burrillville. All through the period 
of the activity of the Wanskuck Company, Mr. Metcalf 
was an energetic and enthusiastic factor in its growth. 
He was a man not only of large vision, but of excep- 
tional executive powers, and as president and treasurer 
of the Wanskuck Company from the time of its found- 
ing until his death, guided through the turbulent period 
of its infancy and set upon a solid foundation an organ- 
ization which has since developed into one of the larg- 
est and most flourishing of its kind in the world. 

Through his association with a business which was 
dependent to a large extent on the successful operation 
of other industries, Mr. Metcalf became interested in 
financial enterprises of magnitude and importance, and 
was active in their management and direction. He was 
associated with the Bank of North America for a con- 
siderable period, as a director, and later as president. 
He was also a director of the New York & New Eng- 
land Railroad; a director of the Providence Gas Com- 
pany, and at one time its president; and a director of 
several manufacturers’ mutual insurance companies, 
and for several years president of the Union Railroad 
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Company. Though devoted to his extensive business 
interests, he was a man of social nature, and held mem- 
bership in the Union League Club of New York, and 
the Hope Club of Providence. He was an honorary 
member of the Cobden Club of England, of which but 
few Americans are members; the late Rowland Haz- 
ard was also an associate member of this organization. 

Originally a Republican in political affiliation, Mr. 
Metcalf later became an Independent. Despite the fact 
that he was deeply interested in public affairs, the con- 
stant demands of his large business interests disbarred 
him from very active participation in this field. Never- 
theless he served for several years as a Republican 
member of the Rhode Island Legislature, and while a 
member of the house was influential in securing the 
passage of many valuable reforms. He was the first 
to introduce into the Legislature a measure changing 
the legal rate of interest. It became a law, the first of 
its kind in the United States, and set an example which 
many other States followed. Of this achievement he 
often spoke with justifiable pride. He also served as a 
member of the Board of Inspection of the State Prison, 
which body was the predecessor of the present Board of 
State Charities and Corrections, and had charge of the 
State’s penal institutions. This Board of Inspection 
accomplished much excellent work during its period 
of office, and was given a vote of thanks by the Legis- 
lature. In 1888 Mr. Metcalf was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Convention held at St. Louis which nominated 
Grover Cleveland for the presidency. A pronounced 
free trader, it was remarked of him by an intimate 
acquaintance, that he was one of the few honest free 
trade manufacturers of the speaker’s acquaintance; this 
gentleman was of the opinion that Mr. Metcalf would 
have put his ideas into practice if it had been possible 
Zor him to have his way. 

Mr. Metcalf was at one time a member of the Com- 
mission on Sinking Fund of the city of Providence. 
He left a monument to his generosity in the well ap- 
pointed building of the Rhode Island School of Design 
on Waterman street. This school was erected as a 
tribute to the memory of his wife and her devoted 
labors, and in furtherance of its interests Mr. Met- 
calf donated the land upon which the building stands 
and contributed the money which assured its erection. 
He was a believer in practical philanthropy and took 
this means of accomplishing what he believed would 
benefit hundreds who would be permitted, because of his 
gift, to enjoy privileges which otherwise could hardly 
have come within their reach. The appreciation of the 
privileges and advantages of this school is best attested 
by the patronage which it has had. As a business man 
of many interests, as a man who performed his public 
duties with unswerving integrity and unquestioning 
fidelity, as a citizen who never forgot local interests in 
the larger questions which demanded his attention, as a 
triend, and intelligent Christian gentleman who recog- 
nized his duty to his fellow-citizens in general, Provi- 
dence had reason to be proud of Jesse Metcalf, and he 
was honored in his native city by all who knew him. 

On November 22, 1852, Mr. Metcalf married Helen 
Adelia Rowe, of Providence, who died March I, 1895. 
They were the parents of the following children: 1. 
Eliza G., married May 27, 1880, Dr. Gustav Radeke, of 
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Providence, whom she survives. 2. Stephen O., treas- 
urer of the Wanskuck Company; married, Dec. 2, 1886, 
Esther Henrietta Pierce, who was born Noy. 26, 1862, 
daughter of George and Esther Pierce; they are the 
parents of three children: i. Helen Pierce, born Sept. 
3, 1887; ii. George Pierce, born June 13, 1800; iii. 
Houghton Pierce, born Aug. 12, 1891. 3. Sophia, wife 
of the Hon. William C. Baker. 4. Jesse H., president of 
the Wanskuck Company; married (first) Harriet D. 
Thurston, who died in 1902, daughter of Benjamin and 
Cornelia D. Thurston; they are the parents of one 
daughter, Cornelia, born Sept. 28, 1892; he married 
(second) Louisa Dexter Sharpe, daughter of Lucian 
and Louisa (Dexter) Sharpe. 5. Manton Bradley, born 
June 26, 1864; was a student at Brown University for 
two years; in the fall of 1881 he went to New York to 
become manager of the sales department of the Wans- 
kuck Company, and has since remained at the head of 
the New York office; he married, April 28, 1886, Susan 
Maud Browning, of New York, daughter of Theodore 
and Susan (Wilcox) Browning; their children are: i. 
Jesse, born Sept. 10, 1887; ii. Manton B., Jr., born Dec. 
7, 1892; iii. Rowe Browning, born May 6, 1900, resides 
at Orange, N. J. 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN, of which Eliza Greene (Metcalf) Radeke, A. M., 
is president, was incorporated April 5, 1877, and was 
formally opened the following year. The broad prin- 
ciples stated in its constitution well express the char- 
acter of the work undertaken by the corporation and 
instructors, 

These purposes are: First, the instruction of artisans 
in drawing, painting, modeling and designing, that 
may successfully apply the principles of art to the 
requirements of trade and manufactures. Second, 
the systematic training of students in the practice of 
art, that they may understand its principles, give 
instruction to others, or become artists. Third, the 
general advancement of art education by the exhibi- 
tion of works of art and art studies, and by lectures on 
art. In the administration of the school all these pur- 
poses are treated as of equal importance. 

The gradual and healthy development of the school 
to its present position in connection with the artistic 
and industrial development of the State is evidence of 
the sound basis upon which it was founded. During 
its forty-two years’ existence, no essential change has 
been found necessary in the aims originally proposed 
by the founders of the school, although various courses 
of study have been extended and broadened, and new 
courses have been added to meet the requirements of 
educational advancement and to strengthen the quality 
of students’ work. The school awards its diploma for 
the satisfactory completion of its regular courses in 
drawing, painting, modeling, architecture, interior 
decoration, in decorative, mechanical and textile design 
and textile chemistry, jewelry and silversmithing, and 
in normal art,. and also affords opportunity for the 
special study of drawing and design by any person 
competent to enter its day or evening classes. 

Officers of the Corporation are as follows: 
Mrs. Gustav Radeke, president; 
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Green, vice-president; G. Alder Blumer, M. D., sec- 
retary; Stephen O. Metcalf, treasurer. The executive 
committee are as follows: Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 
officio; Howard Hoppin, William Carey Poland, Theo- 
dore Francis Green, Walter E. Ranger, Albert D. 
Mead. The museum committee are as follows: Mrs. 
Gustav Radeke, officio; Sydney R. Burleigh, Howard 
L. Clark, William T. Aldrich, William C. Loring, 
Stephen O. Metcalf, L. Earle Rowe, secretary. The 
library committee are as follows: Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 
ex-officio; Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf, L. Earle Rowe, 
George P. Winship, William E. Brigham. The finance 
committee are as follows: Mrs. Gustav Radeke, ex- 
officio; Henry D. Sharpe, Stephen O. Metcalf, James 
Richardson. The nominating committee are as fol- 
lows: G. Alder Blumer, M. D., Stephen O. Metcalf, 
Howard O. Sturges, John O. Ames, Webster Knight. 
The auditing committee are as follows: Preston H. 
Gardner, James Richardson. The trustees are as 
follows: 1917-23, Miss Lida Shaw King, G. Alder 
Blumer, M. D.; 1916-22, Howard Hoppin, Harold W. 
Ostby; 1915-21, Howard O. Sturges, William Wurts 
White; 1914-20, William T. Aldrich, Henry D. Sharpe; 
1913-19, Jesse M. Metcalf, Mrs. Gustav Radeke; 
1912-18, Howard L. Clark, Theodore Francis Green. 

The Rhode Island School of Design has 126,990 
square feet of floor space devoted to the work of its 
school and Museum. The main building, located on 
Waterman street, contains the Museum, the offices of 
administration, the Library, rooms for the departments 
of Drawing, Decorative Design and Architecture, and 
a Student’s Social Room. Memorial Hall on Benefit 
street contains rooms for the Department of Sculpture, 
the Beaux Arts Architects Atelier class, and other 
class rooms. In addition, this building has a large 
hall seating 800 people. West Hall, on North Main 
street, contains the departments of Jewelry and Sil- 
versmithing, Normal Art, Painting, and the Carpentry 
Shop. The Jesse Metcalf Memorial building on North 
Main street contains the Department of Textile De- 
sign and the laboratories of Textile Chemistry and 
Dyeing, The Mechanical building contains the class 
tooms and machine shop of the Department of Me- 
chanical Design. 

The Museum consists of eight galleries, three of 
which contain oil and water-color paintings and en- 
gravings; two contain a large collection of casts of 
the masterpieces of classic and Renaissance sculpture; 
one contains a fine collection of autotypes illustrating 
the history of painting; one is devoted to collections of 
Japanese pottery, metal work, lacquer, and textiles; 
one contains a collection of Greek vases and peasant 


‘pottery. The Colonial House, built by Stephen O. 


Metcalf, Esq., forms a continuation of these galleries, 
and contains the Pendleton collection of antique furni- 
ture, china, textiles, and paintings. One of the rooms 
of this house contains the collection of paintings, 
china, glass, and silver bequeathed by Mrs. Hope 
Brown Russell, and collected by her mother, Mrs. 
Anna A. Ives. 

In addition to the permanent collection in the Mus- 
eum three hundred and eighty-seven special loan 
exhibitions have been shown in the galleries since the 
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school occupied the new building on Waterman street. 
These exhibitions have given the people of Providence 
an opportunity to see representative collections of 
paintings and sculpture by many American artists. 
Eight large loan exhibitions of paintings by great 
French and Dutch artists have been held, and archi- 
tectural work has also been shown. For the use of 
students, exhibitions of the work done in the leading 
art schools and exhibitions of drawings in line and 
color and of printed reproductions have been held from 
time to time. During the year 1917-18 the number of 
visitors to the Museum registered was 79,146. The 
number of students enrolled in the classes was 1,218. 
The attendance in the Library was 7,388. 

Eliza Greene (Metcalf) Radeke, A. M., president of 
the Corporation of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
is a daughter of Jesse and Helen Adelia (Rowe) Met- 
calf, her father’s name and memory perpetuated in the 
Jesse Metcalf Memorial building, a department of 
the institution over which, since 1913, the daughter has 
been the executive head. She was born in Augusta, 
Ga., December 11, 1854, but later came to New Eng- 
land, her preparatory education being obtained in the 
Stockbridge School, Providence, R. I. She next 
entered Vassar College, whence she was graduated 
A. B., class of 1876, and four years later, on May 27, 
1880, married Gustav Radeke, M, D., a physician of 
Providence, who died June 11, 1892. In 1913, Mrs. 
Radeke was elected president of the Corporation of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, an office she has 
ably filled. She is a member of the woman’s advisory 
committee of the Woman’s College, Brown University, 
and a director of the American Federation of Arts. In 
1914, Brown University conferred upon her the hon- 
orary degree, A. M. In religious faith she is a Uni- 
tarian; a devotee of out-of-door recreation; a lady 
gracious, gentle, and well beloved. 


TITO ANGELONI, M. D.—Born in Italy, and edu- 
cated in her classical and professional institutions, Dr. 
Angeloni also acquired hospital experience in Naples, 
and there practiced his profession until coming to the 
United States. Since 1906, he has practiced in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and has there established a good reputa- 
tion and won a position as a physician of skill and 
honor. He is a son of Antonio and Teresa (Martino) 
Angeloni, both residing in Italy, the father a retired 
farmer and real estate owner. Tito Angeloni was born 
in Recchetta al Volturno, Italy, January 21, 1879. He 
was educated in the schools of the city of Naples, en- 
tering the medical department, University of Naples, 
after completing collegiate courses. During his years 
of medical study at the University, he also was con- 
nected with two hospitals of Naples, acting as interne 
as part of his medical education. He was awarded his 
degree M. D. in 1905, and the following year came to 
the United States, locating in the city of Providence, 
R. 1., where he has since been engaged in general prac- 
tice, his offices at No. 404 Branch avenue. 

Dr. Angeloni is medical examiner for the five orders of 
which he is a member: Society of St. Rocco, Fraternal 
Order of America, Frabelli Baudicro, St. Antonio, and 
Princiyedi Napoli. In politics he is a Republican, and in 
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religious faith, a Roman Catholic, a member of St. 
Ann’s parish. He married in Rome, Italy, October 30, 
1913, Teresa Ziroli, having returned to Italy in 1913, 
for further medical study, and coming back to Provi- 
dence the same year with his bride. Another son of 
Antonio and Teresa (Martino) Angeloni, Edward, 
resides in Providence. Dr. Angeloni is a member of 
the Italian Medical Corps, on immigration ships. 


GENERAL MACHINERY COMPANY — The 
General Machinery Company, of Providence, came into 
existence in July, 1917, through consolidation of the 
Enterprise Machine Company and members of the Mc- 
Meehan Engineering Staff. The Enterprise Machine 
Company, S. S. Avak, president, Harry M. Burt, treas- 
urer, Eric L. Anderson, secretary, began business in 
1916 as manufacturers of automobile specialties at 79 
Clifford street, Providence. 

Robert G. McMeehan, with A, E. Rylander and John 
L. Casey, organized the McMeehan Engineering Staff, 
located at No. 29 Weybosset street. While looking for 
a manufacturing location, they were brought into contact 
with Messrs. Burt and Avak, who were seeking asso- 
ciates to take Mr. Anderson’s share, the latter having 
severed his connection with the Enterprise Machine 
Company to join the United States Aviation Service, 
where he has since made a splendid record, his feat in 
bringing down three German airplanes at one time being 
one of his principal achievements. A consolidation of 
interests was effected in July, 1917, with H. M. Burt, 
president; S. S. Avak, vice-president; Robert G. Mc- 
Meehan, treasurer; Andrew E. Rylander, secretary and 
general manager, and John L. Casey, chairman of board 
of directors. In April, 1918, George A. Jepherson was 
elected president to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Messrs. Burt and Avak, who severed their 
connections with the company. John L. Casey was 
elected vice-president to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Avak’s resignation. The company manufactures preci- 
sion toolroom specialties, fine tools and machinery for 
intensive production, also contract work. The organi- 
zation is well balanced and sound, and the shop is rated 
as the most completely equipped of its size in the State. 

Mr. Jepherson, president, has been prominent in city 
and State affairs, conducts a large lumber business and 
is director of the Westminster Bank. Robert G. Mc- 
Meehan has held executive positions in the textile in- 
dustry for years, was several years president of the 
East Providence Town Council and is now State Sen- 
ator. He is in the mercantile business in East Provi- 
dence. 

Mr. Casey is a practicing attorney, while the active 
management of the plant is under the supervision of 
Mr. Rylander. The latter, is an expert mechanic and 
machine designer, and a specialist in intensive produc- 
tion methods. 

During the war the concern was actively engaged in 
the manufacture of ordnance for the Navy and other 
government work essential to the carrying on of the war. 


NEWTON DARLING ARNOLD, deceased, for 
many years treasurer, secretary and general manager 
of the great Rumford Chemical Works of the city of 
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Providence, R. I., was a lineal descendant of the Arnold 
family of Rhode Island. The family has been prominent 
in Smithfield, which was originally a part of Providence, 
since the second American generation, and the name of 
Arnold has been intimately and honorably connected 
with the growth and development of the community, and 
has played an active and distinctive part in the indus- 
trial, business and commercial interests of New Eng- 
land during the past century. The Arnold coat-of-arms 
is as follows: 


Arms—Gules, a chevron ermine between three 


pheons or, (for Arnold). 

A canton per pale azure and sable, three fleurs-de- 
lisvor, (for Ynyr). 

Crest—A demi-lion rampant gules, 
paws a lozenge or. 

Motto—Mihi gloria cessum. 


Newton D. Arnold was born in Millville, Mass., De- 
cember 8, 1843, died at his summer home at Weeka- 
paug, R. L., August 13, 1916, the son of William Buf- 
fum and Matilda Webb (Darling) Arnold. He re- 
ceived his early educational training in the public 
schools of the town, and completed his studies in the 
high school. Because the opportunity which a town 
of the size of Millville offered was naturally limited, 
young Arnold decided to go to Providence, even then 
on the rise toward manufacturing supremacy in the 
State of Rhode Island. For a short period after his 
coming to Providence, he was employed as a clerk in 
a coal office and later entered into the dry goods busi- 
ness. In 1866 he became bookkeeper and clerk in the 
corporation in which he later became treasurer, secre- 
tary and general manager. Mr. Arnold owed his rise 
in the Rumford Chemical Works solely to his own 
efforts. His success was essentially self-made, and he 
worked up to the position of honor and responsibility 
which he held, from an unimportant post among the 
clerks of the establishment. His rise was gradual and 
through thorough acquaintance with the details of the 
management of a business of the nature of the Rum- 
ford Chemical Works, he became invaluable to the cor- 
poration which to-day owes much of its development 
and growth to principles of business and manufacture 
which he advocated during his term of office. He be- 
came treasurer, secretary and director, July 20, 1877, 
and continued in control of the business until his resig- 
nation in July, 1913, a period of thirty-six years. He 
remained a director until the time of his death, having 
been actively connected with the corporation for fifty 
years. 

Mr. Arnold became a well known figure in the finan- 
cial business circles of the city of Providence, and 
New England. He was prominent in several financial 
institutions of the city. He was a director at one time 
of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company and Union Trust Company. During 
a part of the time he was connected with the Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank he was its president. He was 
also a director of the Industrial Trust Company for a 
period, and at the time of his death was a director of 
the National Exchange Bank, while for many years 
previous he devoted a large portion of his time to the 
affairs of the Providence Gas Company, in which con- 
cern he was greatly interested. 

Newton Darling Arnold was perhaps one of the most 
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important figures in the ranks of Free Masonry in the 
State of Rhode Island, and was actively identified with 
almost every movement of prominence in that body. He 
became a member of the Masonic fraternity early in 
life, and immediately connected himself with work in 
behalf of the order. He was made a Master Mason, 
February 13, 1865, in St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, Provi- 
dence, R. I. He held various offices in that body, among 
others, that of secretary, the duties of which he per- 
formed with great acceptance. He was elected worship- 
ful master of the lodge, December 23, 1874, and served 
one year. At the annual session of the Grand Lodge 
of Rhode Island, held May 21, 1883, he was appointed 
deputy grand master. One year later he was elected 
grand master; he served one year, and declined reélec- 
tion. He received the Royal Arch Degree, October 26, 
1865, in Providence Chapter, in which he has since held 
membership. He received the degrees of the Cryptic 
Rite, January 12, 1866, in Providence Chapter. He re- 
eeived the order of Knights Templar, April 23, 1866, in 
St. John’s Commandery, No. 1, of Providence. After 
filling lesser offices, he was elected eminent commander 
in December, 1877, and served one year. He received 
’ the thirty-second degree of the Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite, January 20, 1869, in Providence Consistory. 
He served as most wise master of his chapter of Rose 
Croix and as commander-in-chief of his consistory. 
He was honored by being advanced to the thirty-third 
and last degree in Scottish Rite Masonry, June 17, 
1870. On September 20, 1882, he was crowned an active 
member of the Supreme Council, and two years later 
was elected deputy for Rhode Island, which office he 
held until r9o10. He was grand treasurer general of 
the Supreme Council from 1801 until 1912. He was a 
member of the Hope Club of Providence and the 
Squantum Club of Providence. 

Newton Darling Arnold married, on March 21, 1866, 
Caroline Louisa Gee, daughter of John and Barness 
(Randall) Gee, of Providence, R. I. The Gee family 
is a very old though not numerous one in New Eng- 
land. Mrs. Arnold died in 19090. The children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold are: 1. Alice Gertrude, married James 
M. R. Taylor, of Providence, and resides at No. 24 
Stimson avenue; they have one daughter, Katharine. 
2. Clarence N., of Providence. 


PASQUALE ROMANO—When admitted to the 
Rhode Island bar, in 1912, Mr. Romano completed a 
course of preparation which began in the United States 
in 1895 and continued without interruption in New 
York City and in Providence, R. I., until he overcame 
all difficulties, and hope ended in fruition. He did not 
come to American shores a supplicant but came thor- 
oughly equipped intellectually, and able at once to 
begin the making over process which has resulted in 
the making of an American citizen, loyal, patriotic, and 
useful. He is a native son of Italy, born in Spinoso, 
Basilicata, Italy. His parents were Joseph and Filo- 
mene Romano. 

* Joseph Romano, of Spinoso, Basilicata, Italy, was 
a soldier of his native land serving in the Garabaldi 
National Guards of 1860, when independence was won, 
holding the rank of first lieutenant. He was a man of 
local consequence, and for many years served as mayor 
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of Spinoso. He spent several years in business in New 
York City, but the latter years of his life he spent in 
Providence, R. I., and died there in 1911 aged about sev- 
enty years. His wife, Filomene, died in Providence in 
1908, aged sixty-five years. T'wo daughters are deceased, 
the only member of the family now living being the 
son, Pasquale, of further mention. 

Pasquale Romano was born in 1875 and was educated 
in the best of Italian schools and colleges. He prepared 
in a private school in his native city, Spinoso, passing 
thence to the college, Silvio Pellico, in Giggiano, fin- 
ishing with a three years course at the college of Victor 
Emanuel Il., at Naples. The college is practically a 
university fitting students for any profession they may 
elect. After graduation in 1893 the young man spent 
two years in Italy, then in 1895 came to the United 
States, remaining in New York City until 1904. He at 
once began the study of English in evening high school 
and was a private instructor in Italian, acquiring his 
own knowledge of the English tongue from the stu- 
dents he taught. He was also for years interpreter for 
Prince Street Municipal Court, and while filling that 
position began the study of law in the office of Lewis 
Karasick. In 1904 he removed to Providence, Rhode 
Island, entering the law office of W. B. W. Hallett 
with whom he remained eighteen months. For two 
years thereafter he was engaged in the law office of 
Frank Steere, and at the same time began a course of 
law, studying with the Chicago Correspondence School, 
completing a two-year course with graduation in 19009. 
He took a post-graduate course covering a period of six 
months, then spent three years in the law office of 
Washington R. Prescott. While preparing himself for 
admission to the bar, he acted as court interpreter, 
notary public, and taught English to the Italian classes 
at the Federal Street Evening Grammar School eight 
years, 1905-1913. He was admitted to the Rhode Island 
bar in 1912 and on May 6 of that year, began private 
practice in Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Romano is a member of the Rhode Island Bar 
Association, and is highly esteemed by his brethren of 
the profession. He has fairly won the position he holds 
and in all things is a public spirited citizen, giving in 
loyal service ungrudging return for the benefits he has 
received... He is a member of the Sons of Italy, the 
Society of Basilicata, the Basilicata Club, and attends 
the Church of the Holy Ghost (Roman Catholic). 

Mr. Romano married, in Boston, Mass., in April, 1902, 
Maria Cornelia Berenice, daughter of Antonio Bere- 
nice, a Boston business man. 


PATRICK MORONEY—A native of Ireland and 
a school teacher in the land of his birth, Patrick Mor- 
oney, since coming to the United States in 1860, has 
been constantly engaged in business, now living retired 
after an active career in Providence. He was born in 
County Tipperary, in 1846, was educated in the schools 
of his native land, became a teacher, and brought with 
him to Providence a teacher’s certificate, issued by the 
Board of Education of Dublin. He was twenty-three 
years of age when he took up his residence in Provi- 
dence and he immediately became employed in the 
wholesale liquor and brewing business as a bookkeeper 
for John Bligh, whose place of business was on Orange 
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street, near Weybosset. For four years he continued 
in this capacity, resigning in 1873 and establishing in 
business under his own name on South Water street, 
continuing for forty years, until December, 1911, when 
he sold out and retired. He retains his interest in 
business affairs although no longer an active partici- 
pant, and is a director of the Providence Brewing 
Company, a position he has occupied since its organiza- 
tion in 1891. Mr. Moroney has invested heavily in real 
estate and has erected many residences in the city, his 
operations in this line uniformly successful. He is a 
member of the Providence Chamber of Commerce and 
the Catholic Club. Politically he is an Independent. He 
is a communicant of St. Joseph’s Church, having for- 
merly belonged to the Cathedral congregation. 

Mr. Moroney married, in Providence, in June, 1893, 
Mary A. Feeley, a daughter of Michael Feeley, a 
pioneer silversmith, of Providence. 


FRANK ELISHA CHESTER—Perhaps a quar- 
ter of a century ago in the basement of his home in 
Providence, R. I, Frank E. Chester began making 
fishing tackle as a business. To-day the F. E. Chester 
Manufacturing Company is the greatest producer of 
furnished fish lines and fishing tackle assortments in 
the entire world. The business has been developed by 
earnest, persistent and painstaking endeavor to secure 
the best possible results, efforts which have won the 
greatest of all commercial prizes—world supremacy— 
the output of F. E. Chester Manufacturing Company 
covering fully sixty per cent. of the general produc- 
tions for all markets. The Bellefont plant of the com- 
pany is a veritable hive of industry, automatically 
fed machinery and a large force of workmen turning 
out great quantities of floats and cork balls. The 
array of finished floats standing on drying frames 
gives the impression that most everybody must be 
getting ready to go fishing. Yet these racks are 
emptied twice each week and the supply is never in 
excess of the demand. 

Frank E. Chester isa son of Francis Dwight Chester, 
of Providence, R. I., and a descendant of the ancient 
Chester family founded by Captain Samuel Chester, 
who was living in Boston, Mass., in 1663, a man of 
influence and then in the prime of life. He was a 
vessel owner and master of his own vessel, trading 
with the West Indies. In 1663 he moved to New 
London, Conn., where he was admitted a freeman in 
1669. He hada warehouse at Close Cove, New London, 
commanded the ship “Endeavor” in the West India 
trade and for several years after coming to New Lon- 
don continued his Boston business, William Condy, a 
nephew, and his uncle’s partner, moving to~ Boston. 
Captain Chester was a skilled navigator and a surveyor 
as well, his skill being of great advantage to the colony 
in laying out land grants and roads. He visited many 
foreign ports, traveled in foreign lands and was val- 
ued as a trustworthy citizen. He owned large tracts on 
the east side of the Thames river at what is now 
Groton, Conn., covering the site of the old Fort Gris- 
wold and the site of the Groton monument to the vic- 
tims of Arnold’s raid on New London after his treach- 
erous betrayal of West Point. From Captain Samuel 
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Chester sprang the Rhode Island family of Chesters 
famed as mariners, ministers of the gospel and business 
men. The Chesters and the Roger Williams family were 
connected by marriage, Mr. Chester well remembering 
Rhoda and Betsy Williams, who were cousins of his 
maternal grandmother. Francis Dwight Chester mar- 
ried Adeline F. Pitcher, and they were the parents of 
Frank Elisha Chester, founder and head of the F. E. 
Chester Manufacturing Company. 

Frank Elisha Chester was born in Providence, R. I., 
February 2, 1855, and was there educated in the public 
school, finishing in high school. During his later school 
years he was employed out of school hours in the 
Eddy Drug Store, earning three dollars weekly, which 
was later slightly increased. After leaving school he 
entered the employ of his uncle, Horace C. Burgess, 
a grocer of Providence, whose store was located upon 
the site of the present Dorrance Hotel. He remained 
in the grocery business for seven years, his health fail- 
ing to such an extent that he was obliged to seek out- 
of-door employment. ‘This he found on a Massachu- 
setts farm, where he spent three years, fully regaining 
his health and strength. He then returned to Provi- 
dence, where he entered the employ of the Rhode Isiand 
News Company at their Rocky Point news stand, re- 
maining until the season closed. He then devoted seven 
years as a traveling salesman for this company, after 
which he traveled for his own account as a salesman 
of novelties. 

In 1889, Mr. Chester began the manufacture of fishing 
tackle in the basement of his home in Providence. On 
March 6, 1880, he established a toy business in the 
Daniel’s building on Custom House. street, continuing 
alone until February 17, 1890, when he formed an asso- 
ciation with Walter S. Hayden, under the firm name of 
Hayden & Chester. Their plant was a single room six- 
teen feet square. The firm did a jobbing business in 
toys and dolls, but their specialty was fishing tackle. 
The Daniel’s building was destroyed by fire and in 
May, 1800, new quarters were secured on the second 
floor of the building at No. 3 Pine street. The business 
grew rapidly and finally three floors of the building 
were leased and in March, 1895, two floors in the Day 
building were leased. In the meantime a fishing tackle 
factory was established in the building at the corner of 
Dyer and Dorrance streets. This location was held for 
about eighteen months when a factory was taken on 
Dudley street and occupied for seven years. In May, 
1910, the firm purchased its Bellefont plant, equipping 
it with the best available machinery and increasing its 
output three-fold. The firm, Hayden & Chester, pros- 
pered exceedingly and continued until the death of Mr. 
Hayden, Mr. Chester continuing the business which 
later became F. E. Chester & Company. Mr. Chester, 
after the death of his partner, abandoned the toy de- 
partment of the business and devoted his entire time 
and energy to the development of the fishing tackle 
business. He saw with broader vision than most men 
the great possibilities in the business, and with great 
ability he handled its details and scheme of expansion 
until in every part of the world the F. E. Chester Man- 
ufacturing Company’s fishing tackle is on sale and there 
is nothing in the furnished tackle line which is not 
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made at the Bellefont plant. One of the latest features 
is the “Redfield” cork float, a device, in part, the inven- 
tion of Dr. Paul S. Redfield, but the hollow float is Mr. 
Chester’s idea. The “Redfield” is the most perfect 
float on the market. It is made in all sorts of styles, 
shapes and colors, some of the designs being very hand- 
some, 

Another leader is in cork balls, which have just come 
into demand for games that are played in the West. 
These spheres are also used for the center of league 
base balls, as floats for carburetors, and for fishing 
purposes. A larger size, three inches in diameter, known 
as the surf ball, is used by bathers who “pass the ball” 
and thus get greater sport and healthful exercise out of 
their dips. These balls made of hollow, compressed 
cork are strong, durable and water proof. Cork is also 
utilized at the Bellefont plant in the production of 
handles, including those for fishing rods and knives. 
The raw material for this branch of manufacture comes 


to the factory in car load lots, the sources of supply 


being Portugal and Spain. This concern also has a 
noyelty wood turning and enameling plant in which 
strikingly effective results are obtained. Most of the 
products of the concern are covered by patents. At the 


Pine street establishment the firm utilizes three floors 


for assembling its product. This work is done entirely 
by girls, men being employed at Bellefont. In addition 
to these two forces the firm gives out considerable as- 
sembling work which is done in homes, some of those 
who are thus employed residing in Rehoboth and in the 
villages of Warwick. There is also conducted at Pine 
street, and as a separate department, a large whole- 
sale and jobbing business in high grade and ordinary 
stationery and all lines of sporting goods, as well as in 
fireworks during the summer months. There is also 
on the upper floor of this shop a paper box manufac- 
tory, equipped with the latest models of machinery. 
The product of this department is used for packing 
furnished lines and fishing outfits, and it is kept in daily 
operation to meet the shipping requirements of the firm. 
On another floor is the sinker moulding shop, where 
two hundred tons of lead are annually converted. On 
two of the floors is stacked an immense quantity of 
fish hooks and lines of every grade and size awaiting 
the calls of the assembling force. Great as this stock 


_appears to be, it is constantly augmented to avoid de- 


trade. 


pletion. While the foreign orders are packed for im- 
mediate shipment, a great many of those for points in 
the United States are prepared between September and 
January 1, for delivery when the new year opens. These 
are stored on the upper floor of another building on 
Pine street, ready to go out in January for the spring 
A recent addition to the business of the com- 


pany is the manufacture of cork tiling for floors, used 


buildings. 


in schools, theatres, hospitals, post offices and all public 
This department has met with great suc- 
cess and orders have been filled in all large cities of 
the country between Boston and San Francisco. Mr. 
Chester is a member of Unity Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and of the encampment of the 
same order; member of Edgewood Yacht Club, Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce, Trinity Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, and in politics an Independent. 
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Mr. Chester married Nancy Jane Phillips, and they 
have three children: 1, Fred Ellsburee, of New York 
City; married Ethel Wood, of Jamaica, N. Y., and has 
one child, Roger. 2. Florence, of Providence. 3+ Louise 
Horsman, married Harley Joslin, of Providence; he 
enlisted in the Thirteenth Regiment of the United States 
Marines in 1917, serving one year in France with the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and the balance of the 
time in Cuba; was honorably discharged August 13, 
1919. 


ANTHONY VINCENT PETTINE—In_ 1883 
Michael Pettine came to Providence, R. I., from Italy, 
where he plied the shoemaker’s trade. Two years later 
his wife, Josephine, joined him, bringing their children, 
and later others of the family came, until all were 
transplanted to American soil. Michael Pettine is dead, 
but many of the name are residents of Providence. 

Anthony Vincent Pettine, son of Michael and Jose- 
phine Pettine, was born in Isernia Campobasso, Italy, 
March 8, 1880. He was brought to the United States 
by his mother in 1884, and has since been a resident of 
the city of Providence. He attended the Providence 
public school for several years, but early in life began 
working at the printer’s trade, devoting his evenings to 
study in the night high school. In this double duty of 
earning a livelihood and securing an education, he be- 
came a court interpreter, and while so serving he de- 
termined to obtain a legal education, and began the 
study of law at night, under the preceptorship of 
the law firm, Gorman, Egan & Gorman, and continued 
in their office until admitted to the bar, November 6, 
1907. He at once began practice in Providence, and has 
won his way to honorable position at the Providence 
bar. He is very popular among the younger members 
of the bar, and has a clientele which engages his entire 
time. Mr. Pettine is a member of the Holy Ghost 
Roman Catholic Church, the Italo-American Club, is a 
Republican in national but is independent in local pol- 
itics. During his period of law study he taught for 
five years in the city night school. His present pop- 
ularity and legal standing has been earned by the hard- 
est kind of self-sacrifice and industry and is based upon 
merit and ability. 

Mr. Pettine married, September 14, 1903, Loraine A. 
Conlon, of Providence, and they are the parents of 
three children: Dorothy Madeline, born April 15, 1905; 
Irving Anthony, June 15, 1907; Anthony Vincent, Nov. 
6, I9I2. 


WALTER ALERS DODGE, trainmaster of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad at Prov- 
idence, was born December 22, 1866, in East Provi- 
dence, R. I., son of Solomon and Jane (Clark) Dodge, 
natives of New Hampshire. He attended the local 
schools of his native place, going from there to the 
high school of Providence. He then felt it was time to 
take up a man’s part in the world of work, and in 1885 
obtained a position as brakeman on the Providence, 
Warren & Bristol Railroad, having at off times worked 
for the road, while he was still at school, as a paper boy. 
From brakeman he was promoted to the position of 
baggage master. In 1886 he was appointed on the force 
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of extra conductors, and eight years later became a 
regular conductor. In 1900, six years after his appoint- 
ment as regular conductor, he was made trainmaster, 
and this he has held up to the present time (1918). Mr. 
Dodge is a man who stands high in the regard of the 
chiefs of the road, a reputation which he has won by 
long years of unremitting and singlehearted devotion 
to duty and by an unswerving loyalty to the best in- 
terests of the service to which he has given his entire 
life. He is a member of the Masonic Order, and holds 
membership in Lodge, Chapter, Council, Commandery 
and Consistory, and has attained the thirty-second 
degree. 

Mr. Dodge married, in Bristol, August 16, 1888, 
Elizabeth Pierce. Their children are: Harriet W., and 
Alonzo S., who married Dorothy Reeves. 


JOSEPH HENRY GAINER, at the time of his 
first inauguration the youngest mayor that ever held 
the reins of government over the city of Providence, 
is a native of the city which so frequently has honored 
him by electing and reélecting him as its chief execu- 
tive. He entered public life through the legal profes- 
sion, serving first as school committeeman, next as a 
member of the Common Council, and later as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen. His popularity, gained 
while serving in these three bodies, brought about his 
election as mayor in the fall of 1912, an office which he 
still holds. 

His administration has been characterized by pro- 
gressive legislation, and has proved so acceptable to 
voters of all parties that in the fall of 1918, following 
his renomination by the Democrats, he was indorsed 
by the Republican convention, and ran practically with- 
out opposition. During his seven years of office many 
material improvements for the city’s betterment have 
been carried out. His influence with the people in- 
creased with each successive administration until at the 
present time he is known as one of the most popular 
public officials that ever held office in Rhode Island. 

Joseph Henry Gainer was born in Providence, Janu- 
ary 18, 1878, the son of John and Margaret (Keogh) 
Gainer. His parents, born in Ireland, were married in 
Providence, November 12, 1875. There were five chil- 
dren of the marriage: John, Joseph, Catherine, James 
and Margaret. His father died in 1882, leaving to his 
wife the care of the two surviving sons, Joseph and 
James, the other children having died in infancy. Mrs. 
Gainer died in March, 1919, the death of her son James 
preceding hers by nearly four years. 

The preparatory education of Joseph H. Gainer was 
received in the parochial school and at LaSalle Acad- 
emy, from which he graduated in 18906. The following 
September he entered Holy Cross College, graduating 
from that institution as a member of the class of 1809, 
with the degree of A. B. He next entered the law 
school of the Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where three years later the degree of 
LL.B. was conferred upon him, In June, 1919, he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from Holy 
Cross College. Immediately following his graduation 
from the Washington law school, Mr. Gainer took and 
successfully passed the Rhode Island bar examination. 
For a time he practiced alone, but in 1908 he entered 
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into a law partnership with Edward G. Carr and Charles © 
E. Mulhearn. This partnership continued until Mr. — 
Mulhearn, having accepted an appointment as State 
probation officer, withdrew from the active practice of - 
law, when George F. O’Shaunessy, later Congressman © 
from the First Rhode Island District, took his place | 
and a new firm was formed under the name of O’Shaun- 
essy, Gainer & Carr, with offices in the Grosvenor — 
building. 

Early in life Mr. Gainer evinced a deep interest in | 
public affairs, and soon after his admission to the bar — 
he was selected by his neighbors in the Third Ward to 
represent them in the school committee. ‘I'wo years in 
this body served to convince his constituency of the 
value of his efforts, and in the fall of 1904 they elected 
him to membership in the Common Council, the lower 
branch of the city government, to which they reélected © 
him the following year. From the beginning Mr. — 
Gainer aligned himself with the Democratic party, and 
at about this time took an active part in rescuing his 
party organization in Providence from complete dis- 
ruption due to internal dissensions, and in placing it 
upon a firm and orderly footing. As a result of his 
efforts in this direction, he was elected alderman from 
the Third Ward in November, 1908, where he continued 
to represent the ward for the next three years, 

It was while serving as a member of the higher 
branch of the city government that his unusual aptitude 
for the duties of public life showed so pronouncedly 
that his party selected him as its candidate for mayor. 
In November, 1912, he ran against Henry Fletcher, the 
Republican candidate, who was at that time serving his 
fourth term as mayor of Providence, and although the 
contest was a close one, Mr. Gainer was elected. From 
this time on his record comprised an unbroken string 
of victories with steadily mounting pluralities, culmi- 
nating with the indorsement of his candidacy by the 
Republican party in the fall of 1918, after he had been 
Trenominated by the Democratic convention. This trib- 
ute to the man and to the official was the more pro- 
nounced because of Mr. Gainer’s unswerving loyalty 
at all times to his party and his continued activity in 
behalf of the furtherance of its ideals. It was an honor 
shared by but one other chief executive of the city of 
Providence, the late Mayor Thomas A. Doyle. Not- 
withstanding that there has been a large Republican 
majority in both branches of the city government since 
his first induction into office, Mr. Gainer has main- 
tained a degree of harmony and cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches of the city gov- 
ernment most unusual under such circumstances. His © 
straightforward and tactful use of his powers as chief 
executive has won for him the confidence and esteem 
of his political opposites to such an extent that while on 
twelve occasions he has found it necessary to exercise 
his veto power for the defeat of unwise legislation, his 
associates in every instance have sustained him in his 
position. One of his first official acts after becoming 
mayor was the naming of a Democrat for a place on 
the Board of Police Commissioners, and it is a tribute 
to his judgment and to the confidence reposed in him 
by the members of the Board of Aldermen, the con- 
firming body, that notwithstanding that it had never 
been done before, they confirmed his nominee not only © 
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in January, 1913, but also upon two subsequent occa- 
sions. 

Under Mayor Gainer’s leadership a long programme 
of constructive legislation was enacted despite the fact 
that for two years warfare in which the country par- 
ticipated greatly curtailed his opportunities in this direc- 
tion. A real beginning for the development of the port 
was made through leases of land at Field’s Point, which 
concentrated the government’s attention upon the possi- 
bilities of Providence harbor and which also attracted 
the interest of outside shipping concerns. ‘The business 
center of the city was developed by the cutting through 
of cross-town streets and the widening and building 
of other thoroughfares. The civic centre between City 
Hall and the Federal building was beautified, and in 
dozens of other ways the interests of the city were 
advanced. One of the most important and extensive 
undertakings of his administration was the proposed 
development of the city’s water supply at an approxi- 
mate cost of $15,000,000, a project already well on its 
way toward completion, notwithstanding the setbacks and 
delays encountered because of the unfavorable conditions 
incident to the World War. During the great European 
struggle in which this country for two years partici- 
pated, the city’s war activities centered about the mayor’s 
office. Mayor Gainer arranged a three day celebration 
in honor of and for the benefit of the boys of the 
Three Hundred and First Engineers, the big Rhode 
Island draft regiment, prior to their going to France. 
Later he appointed Arthur Henius chairman of the Wel- 
come Home Committee, a body whose duty it was to 
arrange receptions for the returning soldiers at the 
conclusion of their services abroad and at the various 
cantonments in this country. This committee, in codper- 
ation with a similar state body, held three celebrations, 
one on February 12, 1919, in honor of the return of the 
first foreign units from this State, and another on May 
5, 1919, when the Rhode Island units of the Twenty- 
sixth Division came home. ‘The third event was held 
on the Fourth of July, when the engineers came back. 

During the acute coal shortage of the winter of 1917- 

1918, Mayor Gainer arranged an emergency coal delivery 
system for the benefit of people of the city who were 
in dire need of fuel. This system, carried out through 
his office and under his personal direction, undoubtedly 
saved much suffering among the city’s poor. During 
the war the mayor also served as chairman of the Prov- 
idence branches of the National Security League and 
the Home Service Section of the American Red Cross. 
_ Mayor Gainer is a member of the University, Catholic, 
Metacomet Golf, Pen and Pencil, West Side, Columbus 
and Rotary clubs, the Town Criers, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Elks, Eagles, Owls, and the Royal Arcanum. He 
s also an honorary member of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society and Brown University Chapter of the 
hi Kappa fraternity. He is a communicant of the 
Roman Catholic church, and a member of St. Sebas- 
tian’s parish. 
On April 22, 1915, Mayor Gainer married Christina 
cPherson, daughter of Andrew and Margaret Mc- 
Pherson, of Quincy, Mass. Mayor and Mrs. Gainer 
re the parents of two daughters, Christine and Mar- 
aret Gainer. 
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JUDAH CARL SEMONOFF—From the Province 
of Minsk, a government of western Russia in Lithu- 
ania, Minsk also the capital city and now the scene of 
conflict between the factions seeking control ef un- 
happy Russia, Judah Carl Semonoff, at the age of 
three years, was brought to the United States by his 
parents, and in Providence, R. I., he has gained pro- 
fessional education and standing. He is a son of 
Wolff and Basil (Ginsberg) Semonoff, who came to 
Providence, R. I, from Russia in 1891, his father a 
tailor, both parents residing in Providence. Mr. and 
Mrs. Semonoff are the parents of three sons, Judah 
Carl and Leon, twins, and both lawyers; Noah, a 
student in Providence; also four daughters, Dora, Ida, 
Rachel, Esther. 

Judah Carl Semonoff was born in Vilna, Province of 
Minsk, Russia, December to, 1888. Vilna was taken by 
Russia in the final partition of Poland in 1795; it is sit- 
uated two hundred and twenty-five miles northeast of 
Warsaw, and at the time of the birth of the Semonoff 
boy, had a population of about fifteen thousand souls. 
In 1891 the family came to the United States, settling in 
Providence, R. I., where the father has since followed 
his trade of tailoring. As soon as Judah Carl reached 
school age he began attendance at public school, passed 
all grades and in 1907 was graduated from high school. 
He then pursued a classical course at Brown Univer- 
sity, receiving his A. B., class of 1911. Deciding upon 
the law he entered Harvard Law School, whence he was 
graduated LL. B., class of 1914, and the same year was 
admitted to the Rhode Island bar. The recital of his 
progress from high school to law graduation is a very 
easy task, but its real accomplishment was a severe 
struggle, for he had not only to furnish the mentality 
to absorb and retain knowledge but had to solve the 
problem of ways and means, in other words he had to 
earn the money to finance his education and he em- 
ployed both plans; he earned and he borrowed, but he 
won to the goal of his ambition, and since 1914 he has 
been engaged in successful practice in Providence with 
offices at No. 414 Grosvenor building. He is a Repub- 
lican in politics, and in 1917 was the candidate of his 
party for the Assembly but failed of an election. He is 
a member of the Broad Street Orthodox Jewish Syn- 
agogue, member of the Providence Working Men’s 
Association, Order of B’Rith Abraham, Zion Associa- 
tion, Classical Club, Brown University, and Beta Theta 
Phi fraternity. He married, June 12, 1917, Lucy Per- 
low, of Providence. 


THE “PROVIDENCE VISITOR,” diocesan organ 
of the Catholic Diocese of Rhode Island, and the only 
Catholic periodical in this section, is a flourishing paper, 
which enjoys a steady circulation of about seven thou- 
sand among the Catholics of the State. It was estab- 
lished on Christmas Day, 1875, by Andrew P. Martin, 
and was incorporated in 1881. Its offices are located at 
No. 63 Washington street, Providence, and there 
are now employed fifteen people in making up the 
paper. The function performed in the community by 
the “Visitor” is a valuable one, presenting as it does 
the news of the church and Catholic organizations in a 
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compact form and yet without omission or abridgement 
of important matter. Its issues run from about ten to 
twelve pages in which are treated fully and adequately 
all topics'of importance to Catholics, and its circula- 
tion proves it to have met a need in the community. 


JOSEPH H. LEE—A successful business man, 
owner and manager of the Providence Brass & Alumi- 
num Foundry, Mr. Lee has proved in his own life the 
value of hard work as a means of developing not only 
property in business, but good health in the physical 
man; his own testimony is that he has built up his 
present business and physical condition by hard work. 
The business that Mr. Lee owns was established in 
1800 by John T. Jackson on the present site of the 
Narragansett Hotel, at Eddy and Broad streets, Provi- 
dence. He took as an apprentice A. H. Manchester, 
who later became a partner, then a sole owner. In 
1847 he built the foundry at No. 460 Eddy street, 
which later became the property of his son, A. H. 
Manchester, Jr., who learned the foundrymen’s trade 
with his father, and he became a partner in 1856, and 
sole owner in 1867. In 1890 Joseph H. Lee purchased 
the business and plant which he still conducts, and he 
has developed a large business and a reputation for 
high grade work. With this good name as a founda- 
tion, Mr. Lee began business, and he has continued 
this same fame for quality rather than for quantity. 
He has not sacrificed the gentler side of his nature to 
the demands of business, but has cultivated the beau- 
tiful in life, and in his garden, with fruits and flowers, 
finds deepest enjoyment and contentment. 

Joseph H. Lee is a son of John W. and Caroline 
(Davis) Lee, and a grandson of Joseph and Harriet 
(Eddy) Davis. John W. Lee was born in Swansea, 
January 10, 1831, and died in Providence, January 13, 
1882. He was in business on South Main street, Provi- 
dence, where he was a member of the firm, Lawton & 
Lee, contractors. 

Joseph H. Lee was born in Providence, R. I., Novem- 
ber 27, 1855, at the family home on Eddy street. He 
was educated in the private school connected with 
Friendship Baptist Church, at the Elm Street Grammar 
School and Providence High School. He remained at 
the high school for only one year, and then took a 
business course at the Bryant & Stratton School for 
about two years and a half. From school, he entered 
the employ of the Phoenix Iron Company to study 
engineering. At the same time he attended night 
classes at Bryant & Stratton’s Business College, where 
he took a course in mechanical engineering. From the 
Phoenix Company he went to the Oliver Johnson Paint 
Company, and thence with B. G. Luther, where he 
learned pattern making. He next spent five and a half 
years with the Franklin Foundry & Machine Company, 
of Providence, as superintendent, going thence to New 
York State as superintendent of construction of the 
Riverside & Oswego Mills of Fulton. He returned to 
Providence in 1890, and the same year he bought the 
Providence Brass Foundry, manufacturers of all kinds 
of brass and bronze castings. He brought to the busi- 
ness wide experience, expert mechanical skill, and an 
ambitious spirit to do well whatever his hands found 
to do, and during his more than a quarter of a cen- 
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tury of ownership and management, the Providenc 
Brass Foundry has gained high reputation, and i 
products are sent over all the United States and t 
many foreign lands. In 1895 Mr. Lee aided in the de 
fense of the American Cup. He made all the casting: 
for the famous yacht “Defender,’ the winner of th 
trophy signifying international yachting supremacy. 
From boyhood he has been a worker; his early spend 
ing money was gained by aiding the lathers employe 
on the old Hope Street Church and several othe 
buildings. Big work is a foundry specialty, and he made’ 
his plant productive of forty ten ton gun carriages 
He also cast the inlet and outlet tubes for New Yor 
City’s park aqueduct and water system. He is 
charter member of the Providence Association of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Brass Founders’ As-} 
sociation, American Institute of Metals, and the Amer. 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers. He is well read,’ 
and in all that pertains to his craft is an authority. His) 
knowledge of mechanical drawing, pattern making, and! 
machinery, combined with his practical knowledge of 
the foundry business, make for him an unusually strong 
mental equipment. Particularly blessed in physique) 
and health, Mr. Lee enjoys life to the utmost, mingling’ 
happily his work and his play. He is a member of the: 
Masonic order, the Rotary Club of Providence, the: 
Golden Cross, Royal Arcanum, Edgewood Yacht Club,, 
Edgewood Improvement Association, and the Edge- 
wood Fire Department. In political faith he is a 
Republican. 

On December 25, 1878, Mr. Lee married Anna 
Northrup, of Pawtucket, who died January 20, 1888, 
daughter of David Northrup. Mr. and Mrs. Lee were 
the parents of the following children: Herbert; Annie, 
married Charles Cummings, of Central Falls, R. I.; and! 
Joseph, deceased. 


GENERAL EDWARD CARRINGTON—AI-. 
though a son, grandson, and a great-grandson of phy- 
sicians, General Carrington gained his emirience as a. 
merchant, and as head of one of the great shipping 
firms at Providence, R. I., whose ships bear the house 
flag of Edward Carrington & Company, sailing all seas, 
and entering the principal ports of the world. From 
merchandising on a large scale to manufacturing was a 
natural transition, and his cotton interests became ex- | 
tensive. The Carrington Mill, of Woonsocket, R. I, 
dates its history from 1832. In his own State he ranked | 
with the eminent public men of the day, and none ex-' 
celled him in public spirit or loyal devotion. His mili-| 
tary connection came from his connection with the’! 
State militia, his rank, major-general. The General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, of which he 
was a member, honored his membership with every 
token of respect, and the resolutions adopted were of 
the very highest appreciation. ‘The announcement of | 
the death of this worthy adopted son was made to the. 
House by Hon. John Whipple, who in lofty sentiment 
thus voiced his admiration for his fallen colleague: 

He was among the foremost of that class of men, 
who in whatever direction they move, never fail to 
leave a broad and deep track behind them. He united 
to an iron frame of body an uncommon vigor an 
directness of mind, and an extraordinary tenacity of 


purpose. With these q\Qualities he earned reputation for 
liberal and manly enterprise, for accurate and exten= 
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sive practical knowledge, and for a most liberal sup- 
port of all improvements of a general public nature. 
Notwithstanding the predominance of these hardy 
masculine traits, no man entered into all the social 
pleasures of life or opened his heart with more child- 
like simplicity to the calls of friendship. All that he 
was and all that he purposed originated with himself, 
for during the greater part of his active life his posi- 
tion was such as to afford him but little aid from the 
lights of association. As a legislator, General Car- 
rington, though not distinguished as a debater, pos- 
sessed a highly suggestive mind, and his many in- 
stances are fresh in the memories of his colleagues of 
great aid furnished by him to professional minds upon 
professional subjects. Though an adopted son of our 
little state, he devoted himself to her interests with 
the same ardor that characterized his general mind. 


He was a descendant of the Edward Carrington who 
came from England in the early days, and is men- 
tioned as of Charlestown, Mass., in 1634, as attaining 
the dignity of a freeman in 1636. From Massachusetts 
this branch settled in Connecticut, General Carrington, 
sreat-grandfather of Dr. Peter Carrington, being a 
physician of Woodbridge, Conn. Dr. Lemuel Carring- 
ton, son of Dr. Peter Carrington, was a practicing 
physician, and Dr. Lemuel Carrington’s son, Dr. Ed- 
ward Carrington, was an eminent practitioner of New 
Haven, Conn., a graduate of Yale, and at one time an 
instructor at his alma mater. Dr. Edward Carrington 
married , and they were the parents of 
General Edward Carrington. 

General Edward Carrington was born in New Haven, 
Conn., November 2, 1775, and died in Providence, R. I., 
December 23, 1843. There he was educated and resided 
during his youth, but early in life was identified with 
the business interests of that city and State. He found 
employment with men who were then leaders in the 
commercial world, and imbibed his business principles 
and first impressions under such men as Samuel Butler, 
Seth Wheaton, and Richard Jackson. He gained the 
confidence of these men, and was so aided by their 
advice and substantial favor that before he had attained 
legal age he had an established business of his own. He 
became interested in foreign trading, and in 1802 rep- 
resented an American commercial house in China with 
headquarters at Canton. He remained nine years in 
China, and for several years of that period was United 
States Consul to Canton, a post he was filling at the date 
of his sailing for the United States, in 1811. While 
consul he was brought into close contact with that phase 
of British injustice which was one of the great con- 
fributing causes of the second war with Great Britain, 
and was frequently appealed to by American ship cap- 
tains to redress the wrongs they suffered through the 
imprisonment of their sailors by British naval ships and 
press gangs. He had sharp correspondence with the 
English authorities, and in every case stood firmly by 
the American contention against impressment. He re- 
Jie to the United States in 1811, just before the sit- 
ation became so acute that war quickly followed. His 
service to his country was valuable, and during this 
period he was a loyal supporter of the government. 

In 1815 General Carrington formed a partnership with 
Samuel Wetmore, of Middletown, Conn., and as Ed- 
watd Carrington & Company, began business in Provi- 
dence. He specialized in foreign trade shipbuilding, 
and in general commercial trade, and had twenty-six 
ships engaged at one period, sailing and trading under 
the house flag in all parts of the world. He built nu- 
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merous ships, and it was remarked of him that he could 
lay the keel of the ship and when it was completed 
could navigate her successfully. He met with vary- 
ing fortune in his commercial and shipping undertak- 
ings, as of needs he must, but was fairly successful, 
and amassed a competency that more than satisfied 
him. From 1815 until his death in 1843, he was largely 
interested in cotton manufacturing, and had interests 
in Providence and elsewhere. He built the Hamlet 
Mill in 1828, and the Carrington Mill in 1832, both in 
Woonsocket, the last named being known as the Clin- 
ton Mill. He was one of the men to whose public 
spirit and enterprise the inception and completion of 
the Blackstone canal was due, during the building of 
which he served the State as land commissioner. He 
was ably assisted in his later years by his nephew, Isaac 
M. Bull, who as his agent.in China was a strong ele- 
ment in his commercial eminence in that field. 

General Carrington was deeply interested in public 
affairs and gave freely of his time, his ability, and his 
rich experience to the public service. His fortune, too, 
was often pledged to the support of some of the pub- 
lic improvements he advocated, and the public welfare 
was ever his first thought. He served several terms in 
the State Assembly, and was in office when his final 
summons came. As a public man he was guided by high 
purpose, and no shadow of selfish self interest ever 
marred the generous support he gave to every measure 
which promised better things for his State. Every 
good cause, economic, social or religious, commanded 
his support, and in private life he was the generous, 
genial, hospitable friend and neighbor, greatly beloved 
and highly esteemed. 

General Carrington married Lorina, daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Ann Hoppin, and they were the parents of 
an only son, Edward, who was born May, 1813, in 
Providence, his lifelong home, where he died May 2, 
1891. Edward (2) Carrington married Candace Craw- 
ford, daughter of Sullivan and Lydia (Allen) Dorr. 
She died in February, 1886.. They were the parents of 
a daughter, Annie Ives, who married Dr. Gamaliel Ly- 
man Dwight. She died in November, 1904. Their son, 
Edward (3) Carrington, was born June 14, 1852, and 
was educated in Lyon School, and graduated from 
Brown University in 1873 with the degree of A. B. 
From 1878 to 1884, he was engaged in cattle ranching 
in Wyoming, and at the latter date returned to Provi- 
dence, where he has since looked after real estate in- 
terests. He is a member of the Hope, Agawam, Squan- 
tum and Art clubs. In 1909 he married Mrs. Mary F. 
Washburn (neé Sayles). 


EDWARD BRUCE MERRIMAN, a well known 
business man of Providence, is a native of the town of 
Barrington, this State, born August 15, 1872, and a 
member of one of the oldest and most distinguished 
families of Rhode Island. The Merriman family traces 
its descent from Theophilus Merriman, who was born 
in Wiltshire, England, in 1533. His son, Theophilus 
(2) Merriman, was born at Maidstone, Kentshire, be- 
tween 1573 and 1580, and made his home at Canterbury. 
He married Hannah , and among their children 
was Captain Nathaniel Merriman, the founder of the 
Merriman family in America. 
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Captain Nathaniel Merriman was born June 2, 1613, 
at Tenterden, Kentshire, England, and came to this 
country prior to 1663, when he settled at New Haven, 
Conn. He was one of the original settlers of Walling- 
ford, and there his death occurred February 13, 1693. 
One of his children by his first wife, Abigail (Olney) 
Merriman, was Caleb Merriman, who was born May 16, 
1665, at New Haven, and who made his home at Wal- 
lingford, where he was a prominent man and deputy 
to the General Court. He married Mary Preston, and 
they were the parents of a number of children, among 
whom was Eliasaph Merriman. The latter was born at 
Wallingford, Conn., May 21, 1695, and died August 14, 
1758. He married Abigail Hall, who was killed by 
Indians with her daughter Abigail, August 4, 1758. 
Among their children was Amasa Merriman, who was 
born in 1730, and married Sarah Charles Mer- 
riman, son of Amasa Merriman, was born August 20, 
1762, and served in the Revolutionary War in which 
he enlisted as a drummer in 1775, when he was thirteen 
years of age. He was present at the battle of Bunker 
Hill and also at the surrender of General Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, having served thus throughout the entire 
struggle. He was a prominent man both at Walling- 
ford and at Watertown, where he afterwards resided, 
and where his death occurred August 26, 1829. He 
married, May 16, 1784, Anna Punderson, and they were 
the parents of a number of children, among whom was 
William Punderson Merriman, the grandfather of Ed- 
ward B. Merriman. 

William Punderson Merriman, son of Charles and 
Anna (Punderson) Merriman, was born September 6, 
1805, at Watertown, Conn. After completing his school- 
ing, he went South, where he engaged in business with 
his brothers Frederick and Charles P. at Augusta, 
Ga. He died at that place in 1839, when only thirty- 
four years of age. William P. Merriman married Eliza 
Young Lippitt, who was born in 1812, and died in 1856, 
a daughter of Warren and Eliza (Seamans) Lippitt, 
of Providence, R. I. They were the parents of the fol- 
lowing children: Charles Henry, mentioned below; 
Parmelee, who died at the age of six years; Eliza Sea- 
mans, who became the wife of Henry C. Cranston, of 
Providence. 

Charles Henry Merriman, son of William Punderson 
and Eliza Young (Lippitt) Merriman, and father of 
Edward Bruce Merriman, was born October 1, 1833, 
at Augusta, Ga After his father’s death in 1839 he 
came with his mother to Providence, R. I., which had 
been her early home, and it was at this city that he 
gained his education, attending for this purpose as a 
lad Mrs. Eddy’s school, the Prospect Street Grammar 
School, and the Providence High School. Immediately 
thereafter, he was apprenticed to the firm of Richmond 
& Brother, wholesale dealers in dry goods, and thus 
began his highly successful business career. Mr. Mer- 
riman worked for a time for a commission house in 
New York City, and then returned to Rhode Island 
and took up his permanent residence at Providence. 
In 1863 he was made treasurer of the Manville Com- 
pany, and he also served in a similar capacity for the 
Smithfield Manufacturing Company, the Silver Spring 
Bleaching & Dyeing Company, and the Social Manu- 
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facturing Company. Upon the consolidation of the 
last named concern and the Manville Company in 1901, 
Mr. Merriman became treasurer of the new concern. 
He also became treasurer of the Lippitt Woolen Com- 
pany and held that post from 1866 to 1909. As a 
young man Mr. Merriman enlisted in the Union army 
at the very outbreak of the war, and became adjutant 
of the First Rhode Island Regiment Volunteer Infantry. 
After serving out the term of his enlistment of three 
months, he then was appointed major in the Tenth Rhode 
Island Regiment, serving a short time. He later joined 
the Massachusetts Commandery, Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, and for over twenty years was a member 
of the Squantum Association. His other clubs were 
the Agawam Hunt, the Hope of Providence, the Rhode 
Island Country Club, and the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Mr. Merriman has always been a staunch 
supporter of the Republican party, and has done much 
towards increasing the prestige and power thereof in 
his home region, although he has personally refused 
office. In religion he is a Unitarian, and is a man of 
extremely charitable instincts, being liberal in his sup- 
port of all the important philanthropic movements in 
the community. Mr. Merriman married, March 18, 
1862, Esther H. Thurston, born April 24, 1836, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. William T. Thurston, a prominent 
surgeon in the Civil War. To Mr. and Mrs. Merriman 
the following children were born: William Thurston, 
born Aug. 4, 1863, died 1868; Maria Lippitt, born June 
20, 1866, died 1879; Charles Henry, Jr., born Oct. 23, 
1868; Harold Thurston, born July 10, 1870; Edward 
Bruce, mentioned below; Isaac Butts, born Oct. 8, 1874. 

Edward Bruce Merriman, son of Charles Henry and 
Esther H. (Thurston) Merriman, was born August 15, 
1872, in the town of Barrington, R. I., where his father 
had made his home. As a lad he attended the public 
schools of Providence, and afterwards the well known 
Mowry & Goff’s English and Classical School, and the 
Providence High School. Having been prepared for 
college at these two institutions, the young man en- 
tered Brown University, in 1890, and there took the 
usual classical course, and was graduated with the class 
of 1804, receiving at that time the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Upon completing his studies at Brown Uni- 
versity, Mr. Merriman entered the employ of the Lip- 
pitt Mills at Woonsocket and worked there for a perioc 
of some three years, and later was sent by the sam 
concern to New York City and given a position in th 
office of the company there. He continued to be thus 
employed until 1901, when he gave up his position t 
become associated with W. W. Dunnell, who was en- 
gaged in the bleachery business at Apponaug, R. I 
After several years of this association it was dissolved! 
and Mr. Merriman became connected with the Easter: 
Coal Company of Providence. He remained but on¢ 
year, however, with this company and then establishec 
himself in an independent business at Providence, unde? 
the name of the Merriman Solidified Oil Compam 
On January 1, 1918, Mr. Merriman became a partne: 
in the firm of C. A. Kilvert & Company, investmeni 
securities. Mr. Merriman, although keenly interester 
in public affairs, has never felt any ambition to holé 
public office. He is a conspicuous figure in social circl 
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ere and is a member of a number of important. fra- 
ernal organizations and clubs, among which should be 
nentioned the following: The Agawam Hunt Club, the 
Tope Club, the Rhode Island Country Club, and the 
fennis and Raquet Club of New York, as well as the 
si Upsilon fraternity of Brown University. Mr. Mer- 
iman served in the Red Cross with the American 
‘xpeditionary Forces in France from November 4, 1918, 
o June 9, 1919. 

Edward Bruce Merriman was united in marriage, 
November 28, 1900, with Helen Abbé Pearce, a native 
9f Providence, born November 15, 1878, daughter of 
he late Henry Pearce of this city. Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
‘iman are the parents of two children, as follows: 
Elizabeth Barbara, born Aug. 15, 1904, and Emily 
Bourne, born Nov. 22, 1908. 


MATTHEW S. DWYER, son of James and 
Honora Dwyer, was born in Medford, Mass., June 2, 
(850, and was educated in Providence public schools. 
He completed the grammar school courses with grad- 
zation in:1874, but it was not until 1876 that he entered 
the employ of the Providence Journal Company. He 
hhoroughly mastered the business side of the newspaper 
business and in course of time acquired the title, pub- 
lisher of the Providence “Journal.” In 1906 he became 
manager of the Providence “Tribune,” a position he 
yet fills (1919), standing high in Providence news- 
paperdom. He is an Independent in his political faith, 
and a member of the Roman Catholic church. His 
clubs are the Rhode Island Country, Turk’s Head, Pen 
and Pencil, Town Criers, and Catholic. 

Mr. Dwyer married, January 18, 1909, Alice B. Barry, 
daughter of Thomas W. and Mary E. Barry. They are 
the parents of: Mary Matthew, Alice Barry, Ursula, 
Rita W., and David J. Barry. 


LUTHER FRANKLIN COBB, well known in 
business circles in Providence, is a native of this city, 
his birth having occurred here August 18, 1873. Mr. 
Cobb is a son of Franklin and Mariama (Child) Cobb, 
the former now living in retirement here and the latter 
deceased. As a child, Mr. Cobb attended the local pub- 
lic schools, both the grammar grades and the high 
school, and was graduated from the latter with the class 
of 1890. Upon completing his education at these in- 
stitutions Mr. Cobb began his business career, finding 
employment with his present firm of Cooper & Sisson. 
[This was in the year 1890, and his first position there 
was as bookkeeper, where he quickly proved himself a 
valuable man to his employers. From that position he 
zradually worked his way up in various departments, 
until he was appointed office manager and credit man 
for the concern. Mr. Cobb is a man of unusual business 
ability and foresight, and has become interested in a 
aumber of important business concerns here, in addi- 
‘ion to the Cooper & Sisson Company. At the present 
‘ime he is secretary and assistant treasurer of the New- 
port Paper and Grocery Company, director and treas- 
arer of the Providence Credit Men’s Association, and 
9 the Adjustment Bureau of Providence, and a director 
of the Universal Plate and Wire Company. He is also 
associated with the What Cheer Lodge, Ancient Free 
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and Accepted Masons, Providence Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons, and other organizations. In politics he is a 
Republican, In his religious belief, Mr. Cobb is a 
Baptist and is a member of the Central Church of that 
denomination here. He has been very active in church 
work and is a member of the Wayland Club, and the 
Men’s Club connected with this church. 

Luther Franklin Cobb was united in marriage October 
16, 1901, at Providence, with Louise C. Gamwell, a 
daughter of Charles A. Gamwell, a retired manufac- 
turer, a sketch of whom appears elsewhere in this 
volume. To Mr. and Mrs. Cobb, three children have 
been born, as follows: Luther Franklin, Jr., who is now 
a student in the technical high school here; Donald G., 
and John C. 


ALLIN BICKNELL—The Bicknell family in 
America claims lineal descent from Zachary and Agnes 
Bicknell and their son John, who settled in Weymouth, 
Mass., in 1635. 

Allin, of the seventh generation, traced his descent to 
Zachary! through Joshua6, Joshua5, Joshua4, Zacha- 
riah3, John2, of Weymouth. His parents were Joshuaé 
and Amey (Brown) Bicknell. On his mother’s side, 
Amey Brown, the line leads to Hon. John Browne and 
Dorothy his wife, who first settled at Plymouth and 
later at Wannamoisett, which Mr. Browne bought of 
Massassoit, about 1645. 

Joshua and Amey (Brown) Bicknell had nine chil- 
dren: Jerusha, born 1783; Mary, 1784; Allin, 1787; 
Amy, 1789; Freeborn, 1791; Joshua, 1792; James, 1795; 
Elizabeth, 1799; Joseph P., 1801. All the children were 
born in Barrington, and all except the first three were 
born in the house now used as headquarters of the St. 
Andrews School, built by Joshua, in 1788 (See Bick- 
nell Genealogy, pp. 74-75). 

Allin Bicknell lived at home on his father’s farm until 
his marriage with Harriet Byron Kinnicutt, daughter of 
Josiah and Rebecca (Townsend) Kinnicutt and grand- 
daughter of Rev. Solomon and Rebecca (Baker) Town- 
send, of Barrington, December 23, 1817. His wife, 
Harriet Byron Kinnicutt, was descended from Roger 
and Joanna (Shepardson) Kinnicutt of Malden, Mass., 
who removed from that town to Swansea, Mass., in 
1679, settling on the east bank of the Kickemuit river, 
in the present town of Warren, R. I. The descent is 
through Roger1, Malden; John2, born 1669; John3, 
born. 1700; Daniel4, born 1735; Josiah5, born 1735; 
Harriet Byron6, born 1791. 

Allin? was a farmer and made his home in a cottage, 
on land of Bicknell ancestors, on Prince’s Pond, in the 
southeast corner of the Bicknell estate. 

Four children were born to Allin and Harriet B. 
(Kinnicutt) Bicknell: Joshua, Oct. 29, 1818; George 
Augustus, June 30, 1822; Daniel Kinnicutt, Sept. 24, 
1829, and Thomas Williams, Sept. 6, 1834. 

Allin Bicknell was ensign of the Barrington infan- 
try in 1812, captain in 1813, major of the Bristol County 
Regiment in 1814-15, and lieutenant-colonel in 1816. 
He was a member of the town school committee and of 
the town council for many years, and served the town 
in various capacities. He was elected to the General 
Assembly, as a representative from Barrington in 1842, 
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the year of the Dorr War, 1846 and 1849 and to the 
State Senate in 1850-51-52-53. He was a member of 
the Whig party till 1856, when, on the formation of the 
Republican party, he supported it with voice and vote. 
Mr. Bicknell joined the Congregational Church of Bar- 
rington in 1820, with seventy others, following what 
was known as “The Great Revival.” On the death of 
his father in 1837, he succeeded him in the diaconate, 
holding the office until his own death in 1870. His 
religious life was consistent and constant. God’s bless- 
ing was invoked at every meal. Reading a chapter in 
the Bible and a prayer always followed breakfast and 
before the day’s work was begun. He was a regular 
attendant at all church meetings and a participant in 
speech and prayer. He was also a teacher in the early 
Sunday school. Mr. Bicknell was a strong temperance 
man, a friend of the slave, a supporter of missionary 
enterprises, conservative in religious belief, progressive 
in industrial and social enterprises and reforms, and 
especially interested in educational progress. Hospi- 
tality and cordiality characterized the Bicknell home 
and no needy person ever left it hungry or unaided. 
The warm hand was extended to ministers, mission- 
aries and christian workers. 

In December, 1837, Mr. Bicknell was called to the 
death beds of his father, Joshua, and his wife, Harriet 
Byron. Mrs. Bicknell was a woman of unusual ability 
and excellence of character. Her home was made 
serenely happy by a joyous, hopeful, loving spirit. She 
was orderly and systematic in household matters, an 
hospitable hostess, entertaining her many warm friends 
by bright, healthful conversation, agreeable address and 
a generous table. She was a Bible student, a ready 
conversationalist on religious subjects and a strong 
debater on such subjects as will, predestination, immor- 
tality, Heaven, Hell, etc. On Sunday the Bicknell home, 
near the White Church, was the customary meeting 
place for lunches, a review of the sermon, and a free 
exchange of the last week’s events. In the. troublous 
times of the church, the family stood by the old ortho- 
dox faith and polity as against the violent activities of 
the new radical school, whose life was short. 

Mrs. Harriet Byron Bicknell lived a pure, sweet, 
motherly, beautiful life, was the ruling spirit of her 
family in love and obedience to truth as revealed to 
her, and at the early age of forty-six, passed on to 
fulfill the incompleteness of a short but truly consecrated 
life. 

In the spring of 1839, Allin Bicknell married his 
cousin, Elizabeth Waldron Allin, daughter of Gen. 
Thomas and Amey (Bicknell) Allin. The second wife 
was a devoted and faithful mother in all her family 
relations. She was a woman of fine intellect, well edu- 
cated for her day, vigorous in thought, energetic in 
action. In 1844, the Bicknell family moved from the 
cottage home to the Allin estate in West Barrington, 
occupying a part of the Gen. Allin mansion, the four 
sons going out to other than farm life. 

In 1867, Thomas built a house at West Barrington 
and took his father and step-mother to his new home 
to spend their last years with him, but their stay was 
short, for the mother, Elizabeth, died October 16, 1868, 
and the father, Allin, August 16, 1870, aged eighty- 
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three years and four months. Allin Bicknell and his twe 
wives, Harriet Byron Kinnicutt and Elizabeth Waldron 
Allin, were buried at the north end of the Princes Hill 
Cemetery in Barrington, near the banks of our beautiful 
Sowams river. Goldsmith’s lines apply to them: 
“Contented toil and hospitable care 
And kind, connubial tenderness are there; 


And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty and faithful love.” 


THOMAS WILLIAMS BICKNELL, author ot 
“The History of Rhode Island,” is of ancient Norman 
stock. The family name was Pavilly, and is easily traced 
to Pavilly, a town founded by this baronial family, situ- 
ated ten miles northeast of Rouen, France. Here Lore 
Amalbert de Pavilly founded a monastery in 664 A. D. 
Some of the family crossed the channel with William 
the Conqueror in 1060 A. D., and soon became a power- 
ful race in twelve counties in England. John de Pavilly 
died in 1281 A. D., seized of the manor of Byken-Hulle 
(Beacon Hill), in Somersetshire. Prior to his death 
he had exchanged his baronial name, Pavilly, for that 
of the manor, and was known as John de Byken-Hulle 
These two words were united in one, Biknell, in 1523, 
and was spelled Bicknell as early as 1585. The Bicknel 
manor in Somersetshire has been subdivided, but the 
Beacon Hill and the Bicknell family are located in the 
village of Barrington and Bicknell ancestry sleep ir 
the Barrington churchyard. 

In 1635, Zachary Bicknell, his wife Agnes and sor 
John, crossed the sea in Rev. Joseph Hull’s company 
and set up their new home at Weymouth, Mass., ir 
June of that year. From Zachary and Agnes sprang 
the great majority of a numerous family, now scat: 
tered over the states, from ocean to ocean. 

Zachariah Bicknell? married Hannah Smith of Wey. 
mouth, and removing to Barrington, R. I. (then Swan: 
sea, Mass.) about 1700, bought of the Sowams Pro. 
prietors, a farm of about two hundred acres on the 
west bank of the west branch of the Sowams river 
This farm extended from the Sowams river to wha 
is now known as the Middle Highway in Barrington 
and, on a north and south line from Princes Hill to th 
north line, about one thousand feet north of the White 
Church, near the Barrington bridge. Zachariah Bick. 
nell and his wife Hannah, died and were buried in Ash 
ford, Conn. 

Mr. Bicknell is in the eighth generation of Americat 
Bicknells, through Joshua4, Joshua5, Joshua® and Allin? 
His grandfather, Joshua®, fought in the Revolutionary 
War, was for eighteen years a deputy in the Genera 
Assembly of Rhode Island and an associate justice 0: 
the Supreme Court from 1794 to 1819. He lived anc 
died on the Bicknell farm, in Barrington. 

His son, Allin?, father of Thomas W.8, was born it 
Barrington, April 3, 1878, and married Harriet Byror 
Kinnicutt, daughter of Josiah and Rebecca Kinnicutt 
and granddaughter of Rev. Solomon Townsend, De 
cember 23, 1817. Her grandfather was minister of the 
Congregational Church at Barrington, fifty-five years 

Four sons were born of this marriage: Joshua 
George Augustus, Daniel Kinnicutt and Thomas Wil. 
liams. The mother died in December, 1837. Allin’ 
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married Miss Elizabeth Waldron Allin, daughter of 
Gen. Thomas Allin, April 13, 1839; no children; she 
died in 1868. 

Allin Bicknell? was a Barrington farmer, succeeded 
his father as deacon of the Congregational church, was 
Representative three years and senator four years in 
the General Assembly of Rhode Island, was colonel of 
the Bristol County Militia, and held many town offices. 
He died at the home of his son Thomas W., August 16, 
1870, aged eighty-three years and four months. Princes 
Hill Cemetery, Barrington, is the family burial place. 

Thomas Williams, the youngest son, was born in a 
small cottage, on the ancient Bicknell estate, near the 
west bank of the Sowams river, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber the 6th, 1834. He bears the given name of Thomas 
Williams—the name of the minister of the Congrega- 
tional church of Barrington, at the time of his birth. 
His mother died December 15, 1837, and\his father 
married Elizabeth W. Allin, who proved to be a worthy 
wife and an excellent step-mother. He attended the 
short summer and winter terms of the district school 
from his sixth to his sixteenth year and a few sessions 
of private schools in the town. He does not remember 
when he could not read, write, spell and recite the 
four tables in arithmetic. He began the study of An- 
drews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar at the age of 
thirteen, under the teaching of Rev. Francis Wood, at 
his private school in Barrington. 

Soon after his fifteenth birthday, Thomas had the 
good fortune to have for a district school teacher, Mr. 
Carlton P. Frost, a student in Dartmouth College. He 
was not only an excellent teacher, but opened the way 
for the schoolboy to enter Thetford Academy, Thetford, 
Vt., in March, 1850. This event was the turning point 
in the boy’s life, when, for three years in a farmer- 
student career, he pursued the studies preparatory for 
college, holding an honor rank in all, graduating from 
the Academy, in July, 1853, with the Greek oration, a 
youthful feat in scholarship, never indulged in, before 
or since, at that institution, then the home of three 
hundred students from all parts of the country. 

Young Bicknell, with others of his Academy class, 
was examined and admitted to Dartmouth College and, 
on his way to Rhode Island, was also matriculated at 
Amherst College. Freshman year was spent at Am- 
herst, but shortage of money led to teaching, a part 
of the time at Rehoboth, Mass., and a part at Elgin, III. 
In 1858, he entered the Sophomore class of Brown Uni- 
versity, graduating on September 5, 1860, with the de- 
gree A. M. Mr. Bicknell’s preparatory career was 
broken by a three months term of teaching in Seekonk, 
Mass., in the winter of 1852-53; by winter terms at 
Rehoboth, Mass., 1853-54, 1854-55, a year at Elgin, 
1855-56, and another year in teaching a private high 
school at Rehoboth in 1856-57. 

In Mr. Bicknell’s junior year at Brown, he was 
elected as a Representative to the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, by the electors of Barrington, his home 
town. His first speech was made in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the negro schools of the State, uniting the pupils 
with the whites in all the schools. While in the West, 
in June, 1856, Mr. Bicknell joined a company of seventy 
men to settle in Kansas, to help make it a free State. 
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En route, up the Missouri river, on the steamer “Star 
of the West,” the company was disarmed at Lexing- 
ton, Mo., made prisoners at Kansas City (then Weston) 
by border ruffians under the command of David R. 
Atchison and Stringfellow, held for two weeks, and set 
adrift at St. Louis, Mo., by the Virginia and South 
Carolina sharpshooters. 

At graduation, Mr. Bicknell was elected principal of 
the high school, Bristol, R. I., where he taught four 
years; then became principal of the Arnold Street 
Grammar School, Providence, for three years, returned 
to the Bristol High School in May, 1867, and closing his 
teaching career in April, 18609. 

In May, 1860, Mr. Bicknell was elected Commissioner 
of Public Schools of the State of Rhode Island and 
held the office until January 1, 1875. We may mention 
a few of the many accomplishments of his administra- 
tion; the reorganization and building of the R. I. In- 
stitute of Instruction; a system of teachers’ institutes in 
all parts of the State; school officers conventions; the 
creation of a State Board of Education; terms of school 
committees extended from one to three years; the 
creation of the office of superintendent of schools for 
each town in the State; the creation of the State Nor- 
mal School; the founding of free evening schools; 
town libraries were established; the school year was 
made longer than in any other State; laws were enacted 
to compel the attendance of factory workers, under 
fourteen, at school for six months in the year; teachers 
salaries were advanced; more than fifty new school 
houses were dedicated, and a large number rebuilt and 
refurnished; industrial drawing was introduced; the 
school laws were revised; town and State appropriations 
were increased manifold and an universal interest in 
public education was awakened; the Commissioner de- 
livered more than five hundred educational addresses 
and secured twice.that number from others; he restored 
and edited the “Rhode Island Schoolmaster.” 

During his term, he was appointed delegate to the 
Vienna Exposition in 1873, and in a long European trip, 
compassing Italy, Greece and Constantinople, he studied 
educational work from Ireland to Asia Minor. The 
Board of Education expressed deep regrets on Mr. 
Bicknell’s departure from the State and placed on 
record their high valuation of his services. 

As founder of the “New England Journal of Educa- 
tion,” Mr. Bicknell chose Boston as his field of work, 
with Mr. C. C. Chatfield as publishers of the educational 
weekly. On Mr. Chatfield’s death, in 1876, Mr. Bicknell 
assumed the publishing work. He later brought out 
the “Primary Teacher,” “Good Times,’ now the “Pop- 
ular Educator,” and the bi-monthly magazine, “Educa- 
tion.” All have found popular favor and have a profit- 
able circulation after nearly fifty years. The New 
England Bureau of Education, now Winship’s Teachers’ 
Agency, was founded and built up by Mr. Bicknell. 

In 1877 and in 1878, Mr. Bicknell was president of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and in the latter 
year holding a great meeting at Fabyans, White Moun- 
tains, attended by more than three thousand persons. 
From the proceeds, the “Bicknell Fund” of $1,000 was 
set apart. At this meeting Prof. A. E. Dolbear, in- 
ventor, gave the first public illustration of the telephone. 
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The fundamental principles of American Education 
were publicly set forth in a great meeting on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington. 

In 1880, the National Council of Education, a philo- 
sophic department of American education, was founded 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., of which Mr. Bicknell was the 
author, holding the presidency for three years. 

In 1884, at Saratoga, N. Y., Mr. Bicknell was elected 
president of the National Education Association of the 
United States. In July of that year, fully ten thousand 
persons met at Madison, Wis., as the result of the 
president’s organizing ability, to discuss the principles 
and methods of many departments of American Educa- 
tion. An exposition was also held in the State House. 
Booker T. Washington began his public speaking career 
at that meeting. The permanent fund of the N. E. A. 
was started from the surplus proceeds. The great in- 
fluential meetings of this Association began at Madison. 
The president declined a unanimous and very urgent 
renomination. 

In 1886, at the solicitation of Dr. J. H. Vincent, Mr. 
Bicknell was made the organizer and president of the 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union. In 1887, he was 
chosen president of the New England Colony Associa- 
tion for Dakota, and in this capacity, founded a town 
in North Dakota, called New England. It is now a 
grain center and an incorporated city. 

From 1888 to 1890, Mr. Bicknell was chosen as a 
Representative of Ward 24, Boston, in the Massachu- 
setts General Court and was chairman of House com- 
mittees of education and suffrage. 

In 1879, he organized and was chosen president of the 
Bicknell Family Association and still holds the office. 
In 1913, he edited and published the Genealogy of the 
Family in a quarto of about 600 pp., fully and beautifully 
illustrated. It is styled “a live book.” 

As an author, Mr. Bicknell has written a large num- 
ber of books and pamphlets. The principal of these 
are: “The Life of William Lord Noyes,” “Historic 
Sketches of Barrington,” “Sowams,” “History of Bar- 
rington,” “Story of Dr. John Clarke,” “History of 
Rhode Island Normal School,” “The Governors of 
Rhode Island,” “The Dorr War,” various pamphlets on 
family history and educational subjects. A volume of 
poems also appears. “The History of Rhode Island,” 
four volumes, is his latest and most extended work. 
He estimates that his publications total one billion 12 
mo. pp., or a library of five million 200-page books. He 
has been a member of more than one hundred organi- 
zations, president of over thirty and vice-president of as 
many more. 

Mr. Bicknell was nominated by the leading educators 
of the United States to be chief of the Department of 
Education and Fine Arts, in the Columbian Exposition 
of 1892-93, but was set aside, as late revelations show, 
for local personal and political reasons. 

As a public lecturer, Mr. Bicknell has interested 
public audiences for more than sixty years. In 
the Civil War, his addresses were magnetic and con- 
vincing. In the educational field the scope of his dis- 
cussions is broad and progressive. In historic debate, 
he is accurate in scholarship, clear in statement, full in 
details, imaginative, and logical in conclusions. His six 
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lectures before the Brooklyn Institute on “The Evolu- 
tion of Democracy” through Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Medieval, English and American ideals were highly 
commended for scholarship and comparative conclusions. 
After a series of lectures on Alaska, he was invited to 
write a book on the country, by an eminent Boston 
publisher. In 1892, he prophesied the coming auto- 
mobile, in lecures in Boston on “The Horseless Car- 
riage,”-and he was an officer of the company that built 
the first auto in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Bicknell’s American ancestors held Puritan ideals 
of the conservative Congregational faith. The son 
joined the church of the fathers in 1852 and at the 
age of eighty-five holds very liberal views, in the old 
communion. He has been a leader in church and Sun- 
day school organizations for more than sixty years, 
serving as superintendent in Bristol, Barrington and 
Dorchester, Mass. He was founder of the Rhode Island 
Congregational Sunday School Union, and its first 
president; co-founder and president of the Boston 
Congregational Sunday School Superintendents’ Union; 
co-founder and president of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Union; and president of the International Sun- 
day School Association. He was leader and co-founder 
of the Harvard Congregational Church, Boston, as well 
as of the Congregational Church at New England, Da- 
kota. He has taught large bible classes, held all church 
offices and often occupied the pulpit and conducted all 
church services. 

The limits of this article forbid reference to many of 
Mr. Bicknell’s activities along social, civic, educational, 
reformatory, political and religious lines. When his 
life work ends, a full biography will be worthy of study. 

On September 5, 1860, Mr. Bicknell married Miss 
Amelia D. Blanding, daughter of Christopher and 
Chloe (Carpenter) Blanding, of Rehoboth, Mass. 
Three children were born to them, one, Martha Eliza- 
beth, living five years. Mrs. Bicknell died at the end 
of a very active christian life, at Boothbay, Me., Au- 
gust 13, 1896. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, son of Joseph and Lucy 
(Witter) Williams, was born at Pomfret, Conn., Nov. 
5, 1779. At the age of sixteen he entered Williams. 
College, spending two years, and graduated from Yale 
College in 1800. 

He spent three years in teaching, and in 1803 was 
licensed to preach. In 1804, he studied theology under 
Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, the celebrated preacher and 
representative of the Hopkinsian theology. A life- 
long friendship was established, and Dr. Emmons 
chose Mr. Williams to preach his funeral sermon. 
While preaching at Providence, his earnest and forci- 
ble manner and eccentricities of person, dress and 
style, drew large audiences, among whom were many 
college students, of whom were Judson, the missionary, 
Drs. Burgess, of Dedham, and Ide, of Medway. 

Mr. Williams preached at Barrington at the time of © 
the birth of our historian, and so satisfactory was the | 
preacher to Mr. Bicknell’s parents, that he was given ~ 
the name of the congregational minister of the town, 
Thomas Williams Bicknell. 


Mr. Williams’ biographer writes of him: “He was 
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an earnest, forcible preacher, and his style was marked 
by occasional eccentricities of manner and speech that 
served to make his sermons more striking and power- 
ful. His prayers often made so deep an impression 
on the minds of his hearers that they were remem- 
bered and spoken of years afterwards. His self- 
sacrifice and kindly spirit secured for him the respect 
and confidence of all and he was familiarly known. as 
. ‘Father Williams.’” 

By marriage with Ruth Hale, they gave to the 
world seven children, one of whom, Nathan, becoming 
a Congregational minister. Mr. Williams died, at 
Providence, Sept. 29, 1876, in the ninety-seventh year 
of his age, honored and beloved by all who knew him. 


JUDGE FELIX HEBERT—Prominent in legal 
circles and in the general life of Providence, and the 
town of West Warwick, is Judge Felix Hebert, whose 
career as an attorney and judge and as the holder of 
several other important public offices has won for him 
the respect and esteem of the community, and made him 
an influential man in local affairs. Judge Hebert is 
the son of Edouard and Catherine (Vandale) Hebert, 
both of whom were early immigrants to this State from 
Canada, coming here respectively at the ages of fifteen 
and seven years. The elder Mr. Hebert was the son of 
a prosperous farmer in the Province of Quebec, and in 
spite of his early age was himself engaged in that o¢cu- 
pation before coming to the United States. Upon first 
coming to this country, the parents made their home at 
Coventry, where the young man took up mill work for 
a time, and was later in business as a custom boot- 
maker. Eventually he engaged in the boot and shoe 
business at Anthony, in the town of Coventry, and 
while living there was one of the founders (1870), and 
a trustee for thirty years, of St. Jean Baptiste Roman 
Catholic Church. Mr. and Mrs. Edouard Hebert were 
the parents of thirteen children, one of whom is the 
subject of this sketch. 

The birth of Felix Hebert occurred December 11, 
1874, at St. Guillaume, in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, during a sojourn at that place made by his 
father and mother on account of the former’s health. 
Shortly after, they returned with their son to Coventry, 
and it was at the public schools of that place that the 
lad secured the elementary portion of his education. 
He afterwards attended La Salle Academy at Provi- 
dence, from which he was graduated with the class of 
1893. Upon completing his studies at the latter insti- 
tution, the young man sought for and secured employ- 
ment as a stenographer with the New York and New 
England Railroad Company, where he was rapidly pro- 
moted to positions of responsibility. He remained with 
this concern for about three years, when he became 
secretary to the late General Charles R. Brayton. An- 
other period of three years was spent by him inthis 
capacity, and he then received an appointment as clerk 
in the office of Treasurer Walter A. Read, where he 
worked for one year. In the year 1899 he was appointed 
deputy insurance commissioner of the State of Rhode 
Island, and held this responsible post continuously until 
1917. During this long term he not only discharged 
his duties to the entire satisfaction of the department, 
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but also took up the study of law, and was admitted to 
practice at the Rhode Island bar in 1907. In the year 
1910 he was chosen judge of the District Court of the 
Fourth Judicial District, and continues to occupy that 
important and responsible post. Judge Hebert has 
made a specialty of insurance law. He is a Republi- 
can in politics. Judge Hebert is a Roman Catholic 
and is a member of the parish of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste, Arctic Centre, of which his father was one of 
the founders. He is a member of various societies and 
clubs, including the Catholic Club, and the Turk’s Head 
Club of Providence. 

Judge Hebert was united in marriage, September 18, 
1900, with Virginia M. Provost, a daughter of Octave 
and Virginie (Deslauriers) Provost, of Ware, Mass., 
where the wedding was performed. Four children have 
been born to Judge and Mrs. Hebert, as follows: Cath- 
erine Virginia, who is now attending Sacred Heart 
Academy at Fall River; Adrien Warner, a pupil in the 
West Warwick High School; Marguerite Rosalie, and 
Edouard Felix, both of whom attend the public schools 
of West .Warwick. 


C. IRA BIGNEY—Coming to Providence ap- 
proximately thirteen years ago, a country lad with 
nothing more than-a stout heart and a wealth of ambi- 
tion, Charles Ira Bigney, president and treasurer of 
the C. I. Bigney Construction Company, has attained 
success seldom, if ever, equalled. A Nova Scotian boy 
with natural keenness of the boy of the Provinces, 
he has successfully climbed the ladder of success. 
To-day his name is a by-word in the construction bus- 
iness of Rhode Island and nearby States, and many 
handsome and substantial structures will stand in the 
years to come as a monument to his thrift and appli- 
cation to what he selected as his life’s occupation. 

Success is attained only by dint of great effort, 
and Mr. Bigney may well look back upon the years 
of his youth, when, without the usual time allotted 
to the growing youth for play, he began to build up 
a future that to-day stands far and away ahead of 
those who were satisfied to take life as it came. But 
thirty-eight years of age, he is what might well be 
termed a “self-made man.” From a Nova Scotian vil- 
lage to a metropolis like Providence is a broad space, 
but Charles Ira Bigney had the ambition. Backed by 
a brilliant and creative mind, together with a wiry 
frame, the sun gradually broke through the clouds 
that darkened his early days of long labor. To-day 
he stands in the heyday of his career. The future 
holds nothing but greater success, and Mr. Bigney 
has surrounded himself with an organization composed 
of men who assume part of the great responsibility 
which rests on his shoulders. 

The C. I. Bigney Construction Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I, is the keynote of everything that stands 
for the best in. construction. Modern construction 
méthods are employed throughout. This company en- 
joys the distinction of being the only construction 
company in this great metropolis of the East which 
handles the entire work itself from the time the 
authority is given to build until the finished work is 
turned over to the owner. The business is conducted 
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on a strictly ten per cent. basis, the only concern 
operating entirely in this manner in Providence. Vol- 
umes might be said of Mr. Bigney’s rapid rise in the 
construction business. A keen business sense and a 
pleasing manner in meeting people have been his 
big asset. 

Charles Ira Bigney first saw the light of day in 
Millvale, Nova Scotia, November 14, 1881, in that 
little town that sets among the grandeur of the Nova 
Scotia scenery, and one of the delightful little towns 
which abound in that section. He is the son of John 
Marshall Bigney, now deceased, and Olive E. (Fisher) 
Bigney, who still lives. He appeared just an ordi- 
nary sort of child in those early days of his existence, 
but the future has already stamped his destiny. 

For a number of years he brightened the home, 
and eventually the day arrived when he was to begin 
his education which had its first and only inception 
in the small public school of Millvale. The school- 
room was rather crude, as all country schoolhouses 
are, and probably even at this early age Charles Ira 
Bigney saw an opportunity for him in the far distance. 
Nevertheless, from one grade to another he advanced 
until he reached the age of thirteen years. There was 
a considerable lot to be done in those days on the 
farm, and at this age he severed his connection with 
the institution of learning and became one of the chief 
assistants of his father on the farm. There were long 
tedious hours in farm work, from early morning until 
late at night. This, however, did not deter young 
Bigney and he applied himself with extraordinary 
effort. The farm prospered under his guidance, and 
his rare judgment oftentimes guided the family des- 
tinies. When the lad reached the age of twenty-four 
years the Bigney farm was considered one of the 
leading stock farms of that section. 

Even while engaged in the pursuit of farming, the 
boy found an opportunity to put his mind to other 
uses than tilling the earth. At the age of fifteen 
years he earned his first money, trading knives and 
pocketbooks with boys of his own age. Even at this 
early age his shrewdness in a trade was commented 
upon, and later he sold farming implements in con- 
junction with his work on the farm. It was a com- 
mon occurrence, after his day’s work, for him to ride 
his wheel twelve or fifteen miles, make a sale of a 
farming implement, ride back home, and deliver the 
goods by team from a town some ten miles away 
before the following morning. This proves in itself 
that ambition, once aroused, cannot be denied its right 
to compete in greater things, if the spirit of advance- 
ment is predominant. When he reached the age of 
twenty-four years, Mr. Bigney expressed a desire to 
reach out in the world, and his eyes rested on Provi- 
dence as he glanced at the map of his schoolboy days. 
Undoubtedly this was because his brother, Eden H. 
Bigney, had selected Providence as the city in which 
to engage in the general contracting business. 

The day when that country boy from Nova Scotia 
arrived in Providence is one long to be remembered 
by Mr. Bigney. With just the ordinary baggage he 
rested his eyes on one of the large cities of the East, 
and as he stood watching the crowds hurrying to and 
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fro he realized that at last he had been favored by 
fortune and was in a center of activity. With no 
knowledge whatsoever of the contracting business, 
he expressed his desire to immediately begin work. 
A few days after his-arrival he started as a laborer. 
After a while he apprenticed himself to the carpen- 
ter’s trade and mastered this art. Previous to this he 
had done everything from digging a trench to wheel- 
ing a barrow, and tired was the body and mind that 
sought its rest at night. For a period extending over 
two years his efforts in the construction line were 
directed towards laboring and carpentering. Then 
came a chance, and he was put in charge of some 
heavy work. Under his direction the work was done 
in a satisfactory manner, a number of his ideas being 
entirely original and a new departure from the ordi- 
nary customs employed. From this time on he was 
entrusted with far more important work and his first 
complete change was during the erection of the brick 
building on Broad street for the Baird-North Com- 
pany, silversmiths. It was a structure 75x 200 feet, 
two stories, and the builder was complimented when 
the completed building was turned over to the owners. 
During the next four years he supervised the con- 
struction of many big buildings in the city of Provi- 
dence. Long hours held no horrors for Charles Ira 
Bigney, and as a matter of fact he was happiest when 
“on the job.” When off the job he was continually 
devising some means whereby construction could be 
improved. About this time the health of his brother, 
Eden H. Bigney, began to fail. The latter’s confi- 
dence in his brother Ira, as he is better known, 
brought him into the office and he succeeded his 
brother as manager of construction with a share in 
the partnership of E. H. Bigney & Company, with 
offices at No. 898 Westminster street, where the firm’s 
headquarters are at the present time. 

Eden H. Bigney left for the South at this time for 
the benefit of his health, and the entire business was 
left on the shoulders of the younger brother. It was 
just such an opportunity as he had long wished for, 
and from that moment the construction company 
entered upon a new era which has spelled nothing but 
success all the way. For a period extending over 
three years he conducted the business, accepting and 
putting through new contracts, attending to purchases, 
and following the work in its progress. 

Charles Ira Bigney came into full ownership of the 
company when his brother sold out to him in May, 
1913. At that time, E. H. Bigney & Company was 
doing a business of $100,000 a year, but the younger 
brother found himself with practically no money, and 
$10,000 worth of stock. It was a condition which 
would tend to dishearten many, but not “Ira Bigney.” 
His first act was to install an engineering and esti- 
mating department, and in so doing he was favored 
with the selection of men who have proven their 
worth and the respect of Mr. Bigney for his faith in 
their ability. The latter is never too busy to praise 
his different departments, and his contention is always 
that they cannot be equalled elsewhere. The first 
contract entered upon by the C. I. Bigney Construc- 
tion Company was the construction of the Cadillac 
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building, combined with the Broadway Storage build- 
ing, which contract was awarded to the company by 
J A. Foster, of Providence. The contract price for 
this work was $130,000, and from that time on the 
company went into the building of mills, power houses, 
foundries, theatres, and residences. The Empire 
Theatre in Fall River is the work of the company and 
vies with anything in the New England States for 
beauty. The Empire Theatre in Fall River is one of 
the crowning successes of Mr. Bigney’s career. Early 
in the construction period of this handsome playhouse, 
the entrance of the United States into the war 
occurred. There was a hurry call for steel and the 
government cancelled all civilian contracts in order to 
fill their own needs. Undaunted by the many set- 
backs the work was pushed along until in November 
of 1918, the magnificent playhouse was opened to the 
public. In March of this year the theatre was sold to 
other interests, and Mr. Bigney well told the story 
at a banquet of the employees following, when he said: 
“We built The Empire; we sold it; we made money.” 
It was the shortest speech on record, but it contained 
a wealth of information. 

In May, 1918, the C. I. Bigney Construction Com- 
pany began the erection of a manufacturing plant at 
Branch Village, R. I., for the Andrews Mills Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. The plant was entirely de- 
signed and engineered by the Bigney corporation, and 
the structure, together with equipment, cost in the 
vicinity of $600,000. At the present time the plant 
has just begun operations and the character of con- 
struction has attracted the attention of mill owners 
generally. Some idea of the growth of the C. I. Big- 
ney Construction Company under Charles Ira Bigney 
may be gleaned from the fact that business has doubled 
and tripled in the last five years. The returns from 
the business have been large and Mr. Bigney might 
well be considered a man of more than ordinary 
wealth to-day. Those associated with him have also 
enjoyed their share of this world’s goods with many 
good years to follow. 

There are many contracts at hand, including the 
erection of a four-story building on Harrison street, 
two-story manufacturing building at Mapleville, R. L., 
two-story silk mill at Valley Falls, two silk mills at 
Central Falls, a pipe shop and bending plant at the 
General Fire Extinguisher Company at Auburn, R. I., 
together with many miscellaneous structures through- 
out Rhode Island. A beautiful private residence is 
under construction in Elmhurst at a cost of $25,000 or 
more, and a number of mill houses at Esmond, R, I. 
In the city of Providence to-day there are three 
structures in the process of construction, a two-story 
jewelry factory, a two-story auto service station on 
Elbow street, the Apco building, 80x 300 feet, one 
story, on Eddy street. The work is being done en- 
tirely on a ten per cent. commission basis, as is all the 
contracts taken by the company. Early in the present 
year Mr. Bigney came into possession of a mill at 
Wakefield, R. I., and to-day it is operating as a braid 
and shoestring manufactory with a value of $155,000. 
Charles Ira Bigney is president and treasurer of the 
concern and it is known as the Braid & Lace Com- 
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pany of Rhode Island. The machines installed num- 
ber more than six hundred, and fancy hat bands are 
also manufactured. It is somewhat of a new venture 
for Mr. Bigney, but it has been a big success to. date. 
As can be seen, the story of Mr. Bigney’s career is 
an unusual one. His life is one which might well be 
a model for others and it bears out the fact that per- 
sistency brings success. The year, 1918, took Mr. Big- 
ney on his first vacation, when he went through the 
South for a period of six weeks. In the years before 
that he felt he never had time to indulge in a short 
respite from business. The same spirit which char- 
acterized his boyhood days was carried into older 
life, but eventually he was prevailed upon to take his 
first real vacation. He is a member of the Standard 
Oil Golf Club, West Side Club, Kiwanis Club, Reci- 
procity Club, Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade. Also business men’s clubs in other cities. 


EUGENE FRANCIS PHILLIPS—The name 
Phillips. is. baptismal in its derivation and signifies 
“the son of Phillip.” The name Phillip or Philip is 
of ancient Greek origin, and a combination of the 
two Greek words “philos” and “hippos,” meaning lover 
of horses. ‘The early records of the name are very 
numerous and show it to have been in use in England 
and Wales for a period exceeding five hundred years. 
It ceased to be popular as a font name after the reigns 
of Mary and Elizabeth. Emigration to America of 
members of the Phillips family began early in the 
colonization period of our history, and from the earl- 
iest record of any of the name in New England the 
various branches here have continued to produce men. 
of sterling worth, who have rendered service in our 
Republic in the various walks of life, respected and 
honored citizens, leaders of the sciences, professions 
and industries. 

Arms—Gules, a chevron argent, between three fal- 
cons proper, ducally gorged, beaked and membered or. 

Crest—Out of a ducal coronet or, an arm embowed 
in armor, the hand holding a broken spear proper, 
powdered with fleur-de-lis gold. 

Among prominent persons of this name, may be 
cited the following: Adelaide Phillips—Famous 
American contralto. Edward Phillips—English author; 
“Theatrum poetarum.” John Phillips, F. R. S., LL. 
D., D. C. L.—English geologist. One of the found- 
ers of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science; president of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don. Samuel Phillips, LL. D.—English journalist. 
One of the founders of the Crystal Palace Company. 
Stephen Phillips—British poet and dramatist. Author 
of “Endymion,” “Paola and Francesca,” “Herod; a 
Tragedy,” “Ulysses.” Thomas Phillips—English por- 
trait and subject painter. Professor of Painting at 
the Royal Academy. Wendell Phillips—American 
orator and reformer; president of Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. William Phillips—British mineralogist and geo- 
logist. Author of “Outlines of Mineralogy and Geol- 
ogy,” “Elementary Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Mineralogy,” “Outline of the Geology of England 
and Wales.” A Fellow of the Royal Society. Rich- 
ard Phillips, F. R. S.—Distinguished British chemist. 
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(1) Michael Phillips, immigrant ancestor and founder 
of this branch of the Phillips family in America, 
emigrated from England and settled in Rhode Island 
as early as 1668, during which year he was made a 
freeman in Newport. He died in Newport before 
1689. The maiden name of his wife, Barbara, is not 
known. She died after 1706. After the death of 
Michael Phillips she married Edward Inman, who on 
August 17, 1686, deeded sixty-six acres of land north of 
Providence to Joshua Clarke, the husband of her 
daughter. On August 26, 1706, she declined adminis- 
tration of the estate of Edward Inman. Ne: 

(11) Joseph Phillips, son of Michael and Barbara 
Phillips, was a resident of Providence, R. I., where in 
August, 1688, his name is found on the list of taxable 
persons. On June 16, 1713, he was taxed six shillings. 
He married Elizabeth Malavery, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Malavery. She died about 1719. Joseph 
Phillips died September 3, 1719. His will, dated Au- 
gust 21, 1719, was proved October 5, 1719, and named 
his wife Elizabeth, executrix. The inventory of his 
estate amounted to £105 5s. He was owner of much 
property in Providence, which he bequeathed to his 
wife. 

(III) Jeremiah Phillips, son of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth (Malavery) Phillips, was born in Providence, 
R. J., between the years 1700 and 1705. After his first 
marriage at Providence, November 5, 1730, he removed 
to Gloucester. He married (second) in Gloucester, 
Dinah Inman, October 23, 1753. He married (third) 
April 6, 1755, Rachael Inman. He was a man of 
prominence in the local affairs of Gloucester. 

(IV) Jeremy Phillips, son of Jeremiah Phillips, was 
born at Smithfield, R. I., about 1748, and removed 
with his father to Gloucester. He resided in Glou- 
cester for the remainder of his life. He was a farmer 
on a large scale. Jeremy Phillips died in Gloucester, 
in 1822, aged seventy to seventy-five years, and was 
buried on his farm, near several other graves. 

(V) David Phillips, son of Jeremy Phillips, was 
born in Gloucester, R. I., where he died August 9, 
1847. He married Amy Smith. 

(VI) David Gresham Phillips, son of David and 
Amy (Smith) Phillips, was born at Scituate, R. I., 
July 10, 1804, and was educated there. He later became 
the owner of the Phillips Tavern at North Scituate, 


R. I. David G. Phillips married, at Scituate, Maria 
Rhodes, and all his children were born there. Chil- 
dren: Emeline Rhodes, born Aug. 25, 1827; Abby 
Fenner, born Aug. 4, 1829, died Jan. 26, 1832; Os- 


trander, born Nov. 1, 1831, died Jan. 15, 1873; Eliza- 
beth Braman, born Jan. 9, 1834; Abby P., born 
March 9, 1837; Herbert, born March 12, 1839;. Alice 
Arnold, born Oct. 4, 1841; Eugene Francis, men- 
tioned below; Charles Field, born Oct. 27, 1847, died 
in Oct., 1847. 

(VII) Eugene Francis Phillips, son of David Gres- 
ham and Maria (Rhodes) Phillips, was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., November 10, 1843. He received his 
early education in the public schools of the city of 
Providence. During the last years of his course in 
high school came the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
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its accompanying mad eagerness for war on the part 
of the youths in every section of the country. Mr. 
Phillips left school to go to the fighting line, enlisting 
in the Tenth Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry Regi- 
ment. After serving his term of enlistment he returned 
to Rhode Island, and continued his education. He 
immediately entered the business world, and for a 
period of several years engaged in various lines of 
endeavor. In 1878, after being in banking, Mr. Phil- 
lips began experiments on the manufacture of insulated 
electric wire. He was an organizer of great resource- 
fulness and genius, and the infant industry which 
started in a small shed in the rear of his home in 
Providence has since grown to enormous proportions, 
and is to-day one of the largest steel and copper wire 
manufacturing establishments of the kind in the world. 
Discoveries in the field of electricity greatly developed 
the possibilities of the new industry, and through his 
ability to foresee the size and importance of the man- 
ufacture of insulated wire, and its value in extending 
and broadening the uses of electricity, Mr. Phillips 
was able to bring the business to the place which it 
now holds. The first plant of the company was 
located at the corner of Stewart and Conduit streets; 
in 1890 the factory was enlarged to include the entire 
square of which the two streets above named form 
part. In 1893 another addition to the plant was 
necessary, and since the city did not afford efficient 
nor ideal conditions for work, the present site on the 
Seekonk river, in East Providence, was purchased 
from the Richmond Paper Company, and the factory 
altered and modified for the manufacture of wire. The 
presence of an industry of such size in the vicinity, 
and the opportunity for employment which it afforded, 
caused the speedy growth of a village which was 
named Phillipsdale in honor of Mr. Phillips. Since 
its very inception, he has been the guilding genius of 
this huge project, and responsible for its success in a 
greater measure than any one connected with it. 

The infant industry was named the American Elec- 
trical Works and is one of the largest and most im- 
portant plants of its kind in the world, controlling an 
industry whose importance cannot be overestimated. 
The annual output of the concern covers wire and 
cables of every description, from heavy telephone and 
street cable wire to the delicate silk covered wire 
used for testing. The plant at East Providence is 
complete in every detail, having within itself all facili- 
ties needed for the line of manufacture which it car- 
ries on. 

In 1900 the American Electrical Works consoli- 
dated with the Washburn Wire Company, which 
enabled them to add the steel business to their already 
large variety of manufactured goods. The copper de- 
pertment to-day consumes more than thirty million 
pounds of copper per annum. The steel department, 
equipped with open hearth furnaces, make their own 
steel, using pig-iron as a basis. The quality of the 
metal produced is better than any other of American 
manufacture and is equal to the best Swedish steel. 
In 1889 Mr. Phillips established a similar plant in 
Montreal, Canada, which also holds the distinction of 
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being one of the largest of its kind in the Dominion. 
This plant is known as the Eugene F. Phillips Elec- 
trical Works, Limited. 

Eugene F. Phillips was a man of broad understand- 
ing, tolerance and sympathy, and thoroughly demo- 
cratic in his tastes. He was greatly loved by his 
employees, and highly respected and honored by his 
associates in the ‘business world. He was one of the 
most prominent citizens of Providence, though never 
active in the official life of the city. He attended the 
Congregational church of Providence, and gave lib- 
erally to the worthy charities of every denomination. 
He erected the Grace Memorial Church (Episcopal) 
in East Providence, in memory of his daughter, 
Grace, who died in childhood. 

Mr. Phillips married, October 30, 1867, Josephine 
Johanna Nichols, daughter of Samuel and Nancy 
(Baker) Nichols. Mrs. Phillips is also a member of 
one of the oldest families of the State of Rhode Island, 
and a lineal descendant of the founder of the family in 
America, Richard Nichols (see Nichols). The chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs.. Phillips were: Eugene Row- 
land, mentioned below; Edith Josephine, born Dec. 
2, 1873, died unmarried, Oct. 19, 1907; Frank N., 
mentioned below; Grace, born May 18, 1878, died in 
March, 1882. Mr. Phillips died in Providence, R. I., 
February 22, 1905. He was affiliated with the Repub- 
lican party, and was-a member of the Agawam Hunt 
and Powham clubs, and a member of What Cheer 
Lodge of Masons. 

(IX) Eugene Rowland Phillips, president of the 
Washburn Wire Company, son of Eugene Francis and 
Josephine Johanna (Nichols) Phillips, was born in 
Providence, R. I., January 17, 1871. He received his 
early education in the public schools of the city. Upon 
finishing his studies, he went into the business of man- 
ufacturing with his father, there learning the details 
of business management. He began his connection 
with the American Electrical Works in a compara- 
tively minor and unimportant position, gradually work- 
ing himself, through force of ability, to the position of 
influence and responsibility which he now holds. His 
success and achievement in the ‘business world have 
been wholly his own, and been accomplished by the 
influence which his father’s eminence in business affairs 
might naturally have brought to bear on his career. 
Mr. Phillips and his brother, Frank N. Phillips, are 
the leading active managers of the large manufac- 
turing industry represented by the Washburn Wire 
Company and the American Electrical Works. 

Mr. Phillips is well known in the social and club 
life of the city, and is a member of the Rhode Island, 
Country, Agawan Hunt and Metacomet Golf clubs. 
He served as a councilman of East Providence, being 
elected to office on the Republican ticket. 

Eugene Rowland Phillips had two daughters: 
Ruth, who married Walter J. Stein, of Chicago, IIl., 
a prominent banker; and Miriam, who married Ed- 
mund Parsons, and is a resident of Boston, Mass. 

(1X) Frank N. Phillips, president of the American 
Electrical Works, is a son of Eugene Francis and 
Josephine Johanna (Nichols) Phillips, and was born 
in Providence, R. I., July 6, 1874. He attended the 
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public schools of Providence, where he prepared for 
college. He later attended the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he pursued a three year 
course in electrical engineering. Returning to Proy- 
idence, he entered the office of the American Electrical 
Works, and gradually worked himself up through the 
various departments of the work to his present post. 

For several years Mr. Phillips has been active in 
the political life of Providence. He has served as 
councilman of the First Ward of Providence for six 
years, and now holds that office. He is also well 
known in social and club life, and is a member of the 
Rhode Island Country Club, the Wannamoisette 
Country Club and the Pomham Club, and a member 
of Adelphi Lodge of Masons. 

Frank N. Phillips married, November 15, 1808, 
Edith R. Peck, daughter of Leander and Sarah (Can- 
non) Peck, of Providence, and a member of an old 
and distinguished New England family. They have 
two children: Charlotte and Donald Kay. 


SAMUEL NICHOLS—The name Nichols is bap- 
tismal and signifies “the son of Nicholas.” It has 
always been popular in England and is found in vari- 
ous forms among the earliest records. The names 
of William Nicoll, County Salop; John Nicole, 
County Oxford; and Stephen Nichole, County Ox- 
ford, are found in the Hundred Rolls, of 1273. Record 
of the names Alicia Nicholmayden and Robertus 
Nichol-man, meaning “servants of Nichol,” is found 
in 1379. “Thomas Nicolls, County Middlesex,” is 
found in the register of Oxford University in 1575. 
And among other public records are found the names 
of James Nickleson, of Canterbury, in 1687, and Rob- 
ert Nicholls, London, 1707. The Nichols coat-of-arms 
is as follows: 

Arms—Gules, two bars ermine, in chief three suns or. 

Crest—Out of a ducal coronet or, a demi-lion ram- 
pant, argent. 

(1) Richard Nichols, the progenitor of the family 
in America, emigrated from England and settled in 
East Greenwich, R. I., where he died prior to 1721. 
He was survived by his widow, Phebe Nichols, who 
died prior to March 25, 1721, the date on which her 
will was proved at Warwick, R. I. 

(II) Richard (2) Nichols, son of Richard (1) and 
Phebe Nichols, was born in Rhode Island about 1705. 
He later removed to Warwick, where he married, 
August 8, 1736, Elizabeth Pierce, of Rehoboth, Mass. 

(III) Israel Nichols, son of Richard (2) and Eliza- 
beth (Pierce) Nichols, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., 
October 8, 1741. He married, in Rehoboth, Novem- 
ber 22, 1765, Robe Millerd. He served throughout the 
Revolutionary War as an officer in Captain Peleg 
Peck’s company. His name appears on a list dated at 
Taunton, September 30, 1776, of officers appointed by 
Brigadier-General George Godfrey, to serve in a regi- 
ment raised from his brigade for three months’ service 
under General Spencer, agreeable to orders of the 
Council. In December, 1776, at the alarm of Bristol, 
he was second lieutenant of Captain Stephen Bullock’s 
company, Colonel Thomas Carpenter’s regiment. On 
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June 26, 1778, he signed a petition with other officers 

of his regiment, asking for a new election of officers. 
Israel es ls died in *Rehoboth, Mass., Décember 
9, 1800. 

(IV) Israel (2) Nichols, son of Israel (1) and Robe 
(Millerd) Nichols, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., Sep- 
tember 16, 1768. ‘He married, June 15, 1791, Johanna 
Horton, daughter of Comfort and Johanna Horton. 
She was born November 2, 1772, and died’ March 28, 
1854. Israel (2) Nichols died November 16, 1822. 

(V) Samuel Nichols, son of Israel (2)°and Johanna 
(Horton) Nichols, was born at Rehoboth, Mass., Jan- 
uary 4, 1809, and ‘died at, Dighton, Mass. He was a 
farmer on a large scale in Rehoboth, later removing 
to Providence, R. I., where he retired for nineteen 
years before ‘his death. He’ married, in Rehoboth, 
December 23, 1832, Nancy Baker, daughter of Samuel 
and Patience (Pierce) Baker, of Rehoboth, where she 
was born March 15, 1814: Their children were: 1. 
Otis H., born in 1835, died. at’ Rehoboth in the fall of 
1854. 2. Nancy Emily,.born. Sept. 20, 1837; married 
Daniel Horton, of Dighton. .3.,Phebe Asenath, born 
Aug. 18, 1839; married Colin C.. Baker, of Providence, 
R. IL., and died in California. 4. George Dexter, born 
Aug. 26, 1841. 5. Josephine Johanna, born June 5, 
1849; married Eugene F. Phillips. 


GEORGE HAMILTON CAHOONE—For many 
years Rhode Island has been justly regarded as the 
center of the jewelry manufacturing industry of Amer- 
ica, its many plants being an important factor in the 
industrial development of the State. There have been 
a number of men whose names are closely associated 
with the upbuilding of this important business, but 
none more closely than that’ of George Hamilton Ca- 
hoone, president and treasurer of the George H. 
Cahoone Company of Providence. 

Mr. Cahoone ‘is a native of this city, born August 
6, 1860, a son of George Hamilton and Charlotte Stieb 
(Clark) Cahoone; and’ a grandson of Isaac Tticker- 
man and Ann Eliza: (Stieb): Clark, the latter being a 
native of Providence: He is a member ‘of old’ and 
distinguished »New England families which were 
founded here im early Colonial times; and’ has long 
been associated with the affairs of this region. The 
childhood of Mr. Cahooneé was’ passed in-his native 
city, and as a lad he atténded thé local public’ schools. 
His educational advantages,’ however, were very’ med- 
gre, and at the age of twélve years he was obliged:to 
abandon his studiés’ and begin earning his‘ own. liv- 
ing. In the year 1873 he ‘secured ‘his first position with 
the well known drug firm of George L. Claflin & 
Company, remaining with that concern for some three 
years. He then was given a position as clerk in the 
drug store of Dr. Albert L..Calder, with whom he 
spent four years, and in the meantime took up the 
study of pharmacy. He pursued these studies to such 
good purpose that at the end of four years he was a 
graduated and registered pharmacist. Being of an ex- 
ceedingly ambitious nature and desiring to supple- 


ment his early education, Mr. Cahoone’took a: course 


-Heyworth building, Chicago. 
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in the Bryant & Stratton Commercial College at Prov- 
idence, and after completing his studies at this insti- 
tution spent ‘about eighteen months in the employ of 
Benjamin’ G. Chase’& Son, wholesale grocers of Prov- 
idence. -His.next employment was as cashier of the 
firm of Day, Sons’ & Company, .where he remained 
about two and one-half.years, and then, in 1884, he 
accepted a position as western traveling representative 


for the firm of Foster & Bailey, manufacturing jew- 


elers, which is now known as T. W. Foster & Brother. 

In the month-of April, 1886, when’ twenty-six years 
of age, Mr, Cahoone erltered: into his first business 
enterprise, and in ‘partnership with ‘his father-in-law, 
William Blakeley, and: John C. Schott, purchased the 
plant and machinery of Hunt '& Owen, one of the old- 
est jewelry manufacturers of Providence. The plant 
was originally located at» No. 111 Broad street, and 
here they began their operations which soon grew to 
large proportions. Shortly afterward, Mr. Schott re- 
tired from the firm, which then became known as 
George H. Cahoone & Company. They were engaged 
in the manufacture of a general line-of gold filled 
jewelry. As the. ‘business grew and prospered it 
became necessary to find larger quarters for their 
operations, and in. December, 1894, they ‘removed to 
the Manufacturers’ building, being one of the first 
tenants in this: newand up-to-date industrial struc- 
ture. On April 1, 1906, the firm-was incorporated as 
the George H. Cahqgone Company, with. Mr. Cahoone 
as president and treasurer. For nearly thirty-five 
years this house has spécialized in the manufacture 
of reproductions of the -finest- lines. of platinum dia- 
mond set: jewelry.. The George H.-Cahoone Company 
maintains New York offices in the Fifth:Avenue build- 
ing ‘at No. 200 Fifth avenue, and: western. offices in the 
It is due-to the untir- 
ing efforts of Mr. Cahoone that the great success of 
the business of which he is the head has been achieved. 
A third of a century ago the concern had a most 


modest. beginning, atid: it-is to-day one of the leading 
‘jewelry manufacturing firms in New England. Of a 


‘quiet, unassuming nature, Mr.. Cahoone has never 
sought for any conspicuous place in public life 
although, like a public-spirited citizen,’ he is keenly 


“dnterested in all’that pertains to the growth and de- 


velopment of the city. He is a staunch Republican in 
politics, and was elected. a commissioner of sinking 
furids-of the city of: Providence, June 21, 1918, succeed- 
ing in that’ capacity: Dutee- Wilcox, -who died in that. 
year. Mr. Cahoone is also vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the U. S. Ring Traveler Company, a director 
of the National’ Exchange Bank, and for more than 
twenty years has been a director of the National Jew- 
elers’ Board of Trade. Mr. Cahoone: has also been 
prominent in the social. and fraternal life of Provi- 
‘dence, and is-affiliated with Adelphoi Lodge, No. 33, 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons. His clubs are 
the Wannamoisett Country, the Turk’s Head, the 
Pomham, the Economic, the Providence Athenaeum, | 
and Commercial. He is also a member of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce. In his religious belief 
Mr. Cahoone is a Congregationalist, and attends with 
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his family the Central Church of that denomination at 
Providence, 

George Hamilton Cahoone was united in marriage, 
October 25, 1885, with Eugena Blakeley, daughter of 
William and Sarah (Tinkham) Blakeley, her father 
being well known in the textile industry as a member 
of the firm of Walton & Blakeley, woolen manufac- 
turers. Mr. and Mrs. Cahoone have one daughter, 
Edna Hamilton. The family home is situated at No. 
360 Olney street, Providence. 


HENRY ALDEN CARPENTER —Son of one of 
the prominent industrial leaders of Providence in the 
past generation, Mr. Carpenter from 1889 to 1905 was 
identified with his father, Alva Carpenter, in the di- 
rection of the foundry interests of the A. Carpenter 
and Sons Foundry Company. Since 1905 he has been 
engaged in managerial capacity with the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company, by which his former connec- 
tion was absorbed, and is now (1919) manager of the 
Auburn plant of the company and a member of its 
board of directors. The family of which he is a mem- 
ber, of honorable record in Providence over a long 
period of years, is one of early founding in the Amer- 
ican colonies, tracing to William Carpenter, who in 
1638 came from his English home, where his line is 
of connected record to John Carpenter, 1303, to 
Weymouth, Mass. Soon afterward he came to 
Providence, where he was one of the founders of the 
First Baptist Church. He was an early settler in 
Pawtucket, represented his town in the General Court 
many times, was an assistant in 1672, and during King 
Philip’s War his house was attacked and burned by 
the Indians, one of his sons killed, and his stock ran 
off. He married Elizabeth Arnold and left sons, Jo- 
seph, Ephraim, Timothy, William, Silas, and Ben- 
jamin, from whom spring the numerous Carpenter 
families of New England claiming early Colonial 
ancestry. 

Mr. Carpenter is a grandson of Jonathan and Leafy 
(Bourne) Carpenter, and son of Alva Carpenter. Alva 
Carpenter was born in Seekonk, Mass., March 2, 1820, 
and died June 28, 1905. He attended the public schools 
of his birthplace until he was fifteen years of age, at 
which early period he began his lifelong association 
with the industrial world. For two years he was em- 
ployed in a cotton mill, then in 1846 became appren- 
ticed to the moulder’s trade under Thomas J. Hill, of 
the Providence Machine Company. A journeyman in 
this trade, he followed it for three years in a foundry 
at Matteawan, N. Y., in 1850 returning to Rhode 
Island and working in a Newport foundry for two 
years. From 1852 until 1865 he was employed by the 
old Corliss Steam Engine Company, in September of 
the latter year forming a partnership in the foundry 
business with Amos D. Smith as Smith & Carpenter. 
The firm’s plant was located on Dyer street, between 
Peck and Orange streets, and in 1872 a branch of the 
business was opened on Aborn street, which subse- 
quently became the main foundry. In 1873 the Dyer 
street plant was sold and the partnership of Smith & 
Carpenter dissolved, Mr. Carpenter continuing as sole 
proprietor of the Aborn street foundry for ten years. 
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There followed a six years’ partnership with Henry C. 
Bowen in the same line, which was dissolved in 1880, 
when Mr. Carpenter admitted his two sons, William 
H. and Henry A., into partnership, forming the ‘firm 
of A. Carpenter & Sons. A new foundry was erected 
on West Exchange street. This was destroyed by 
fire, November 11, 1892, was rebuilt, and in 1896 the 
business was incorporated under the title of A. Car- 
penter & Sons Foundry Company, Alva Carpenter 
filling the office of president until his death in 1905. 
The standing of the business he founded was closely 
similar to his reputation in private life, and as he was 
known as a citizen of solid, substantial parts, so his 
firm was rated as one dependable and strongly 
founded. For almost sixty years he gave of the best 
of his effort to industrial work, for forty years of that 
time as a foundry owner, and his untiring labor and 
capable administrative ability had their reward in the 
prosperous business that bore his name. 

Called from his close application to business affairs 
by his election to the State Legislature, he represented 
Providence in the sessions of 1892-93, and was elected 
for a second term in 1897. His public service was of 
the type confidently expected of him by his fellows, a 
sturdy championship of beneficial legislation and un- 
yielding opposition to any favoring of special privi- 
leged interests, his entire activity summarized as devo- 
tion to high ideals. He was an interested member of 
Roger Williams Lodge, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, from 1874 to 1886, and after filling every office 
in the gift of that lodge became one of the charter 
members of Mt. Pleasant Lodge, No. 45. In 1904 he 
was elected grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge of 
Rhode Island, this high honor of Odd Fellowship com- 
ing the year before his death. He was a member of 
the West Side and Pomham clubs, of Providence. 

Mr. Carpenter married, in 1854, Mary E. Allen, of 
Attleboro, Mass., and they were the parents of: Rev. 
Alva E., rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, of 
Manton, R. I.; Mary E., married William A. O’Brien, 
of Providence; William H., died in 1900, the asso- 
ciate of his father and brother in the A. Carpenter & 
Sons Foundry Company; Henry A., of whom further; 
Mabel L. C., married Albert J. Niebels, of Provi- 
dence. 

Henry Alden Carpenter was born in Providence, 
July 7, 1867. He attended the public schools of his 
birthplace until commencing ‘business life as a clerk 
in the office of the National Worsted Mills, of Provi- 
dence, a position he held for four years, then entering 
the firm of A. Carpenter & Sons as the partner of his 
father and brother. With the incorporation of the A. 
Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company in 18096, capital- 
ized at one hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Carpenter 
became secretary and treasurer of the company. This 
concern pursued a highly successful independent exist- 
ence until 1905, employing one hundred and twenty- 
five men in its foundry on West Exchange street, in 
this year being absorbed by the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company. Mr. Carpenter became foundry 
manager of the General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
a five million dollar corporation, incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, manufacturing the 
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widely known Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers and con- 
trolling, through its constituent and subsidiary com- 
panies, a large volume of foundry and factory products. 

Until 1913 Mr. Carpenter discharged the duties of 
foundry manager of this large company, when he was 
elected to the board of directors of the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company and appointed manager of the 
company’s plant at Auburn. Since that date he has 
filled both offices. His managerial responsibilities 
have rested easily upon him, for in foundry manage- 
ment his active years have been passed, while as a 
sharer in the policy shaping activity of the company 
his counsel has been relied upon heavily by his fellow 
directors. He is a practical manufacturer with capacity 
for large affairs, and in addition to his association 
with the General Fire Extinguisher Company serves 
the Union Trust Company, of Providence, and the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company as director. Mr 
Carpenter has been active in the New England Foun- 
drymen’s Association and the National Founders’ As- 
sociation, having been president of both organizations, 
while in 1917 he served as president of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. During the war he served as 
chairman of the war council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

He is a Republican in political belief, and in 1905 
represented the Fifth Ward of his city in Common 
Council, his work including for a part of that time 
the chairmanship of the committee on city property. 
His tastes do not incline toward public life and office 
has never attracted him, although few men in Provi- 
dence have more effectively used their influence for 
the advancement of the public welfare and civic 
progress than he. He fraternizes with the Masonic 
order and the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, belonging in the latter to Providence Lodge, 
No. 14, and in the former to St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, 
Free and Accepted Masons, Providence Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons, Providence Council, Royal and 
Select Masters, St. John’s Commandery, No. 1, 
Knights Templar, of which he is a past eminent com- 
mander. He is also past illustrious potentate of Pal- 
estine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. In the social and club life of Provi- 
dence his acquaintance is wide, and he is a member of 
the West Side, Edgewood Yacht, Edgewood Casino, 
Wannamoisett Country, Rhode Island Country, Turk’s 
Head, and Commercial clubs, an ex-president of the 
last named, and the Squantum Association. His out- 
of-town club is the Engineers’, of New York City. 

Mr. Carpenter married, in Providence, September 
2, 1891, Fannie May Wheeler, and they are the par- 
ents of Sarah Adeline, Earl Wheeler, and Doris May. 


JOHN MORGAN DEAN—Member of the third 
generation of his family in New England, Mr. Dean 
is the second of his line to achieve notable business 
position, his father, John Dean, son of Benjamin Dean, 
who came to Rhode Island from his English home, 
having been a successful pioneer in the manufacturing 
of photographic supplies when the art of photographic 
reproduction was in its infancy. Mr. Dean is the 
active head of the John M. Dean Company, a corpor- 
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ation dating in Providence from 1892, a development 
of the firm of Cady & Dean, founded in 1876, and one’ 
of the leading furniture houses of the locality. Mr. 
Dean has other and extensive business interests in 
furniture and real estate, is prominent in the Masonic 
order, and is well known in Providence, his business 
home, Cranston, where his home, Tupelo Hill Farm,) 
is located, and Fort Myers, Fla., his winter residence.. 

Benjamin Dean, of Simmonstone, England, married, 
at Gorsnaigh Church, October 29, 1815, Alice Loft- 
house. He was an engraver by trade, and in 182 
came to the United States, worked for a time, andi 
then returned to England to bring his family to his: 
new home. They located in Providence, R. I., where! 
he pursued the occupation of engraver until his death, 
November 18, 1866. Among their children was a son,} 
John, of whom further. : 

John Dean, son of Benjamin and Alice (Lofthouse) 
Dean, was born in Clitheroe, England, August 30, 
1822, died in Worcester, Mass., in 1882. He attended 
the public schools of Providence, grew to manhood 
in that city, learned the engraver’s trade under his 
father’s instruction, and followed that occupation until 
his twenty-seventh year. In 1849 he was one of a 
party of one hundred men who purchased a schooner 
and made the long and perilous voyage around Cape 
Horn to the California gold fields). He remained in 
the West for two years, and upon his return was 
associated with his father in engraving for a time, then| 
entered the manufacture of photographic supplies, | 
whose use was then confined to the making of the 
daguerreotype, the forerunner of the tintype and the 
photograph. With the increasing popularity of the 
daguerreotype his business grew largely, and wher 
the tintype surpassed it in popular favor there was) 
additional demand for supplies. Mr. Dean located his: 
plant in Worcester and he was long. the dominant 
figure in his line, absorbing competitors through pur-) 
chase, if their size warranted, or, if they operated on a 
small scale, employing them in his service. A japan 
ning department became a profitable branch of his’ 
plant, and he prospered in large measure. He repre- 
sented Worcester in the Lower House of the Massa-j 
chusetts Legislature. He was active in Masonry,) 
holding the thirty-second degree, Ancient Accepted) 
Scottish Rite, and a past grand commander of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. John Dean married Han-} 
nah Allen Morgan, six of their nine children reaching" 
mature years: Alice P., died in 1906, married Christo 
pher A. Cady; Isabella Stewart, married (first) George 
A. Holden, (second) George W. Middlebrook, of 
Providence, whom she survives; John Morgan, of 
whom further; Annie L., married Frederick L. Coes, 
of Worcester, Mass., and she died Aug. 10, 1910; 
Amy Florence, married Professor H. Austin Aikins, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; and Robert W., of the firm of 
Brown & Dean, gold refiners, who died in April, 1910; 

John Morgan Dean, son of John and Hannah Allen) 
(Morgan) Dean, was born on Dean street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 11, 1856. Worcester became the! 
family home when he was two years of age, and there 
he attended the public schools, graduating from high 
school, and residing in the handsome suburban home) 


of his family until he was nineteen years of age. In 
876 he joined his brother-in-law, Christopher A. 
ady, in Providence, R. I., and became his partner, 
e firm being known as Cady & Dean, later reor- 
anizing as-John M. Dean & Company. Their oper- 
tions continued under this style until June 3, 1802, 
hen the ‘business was incorporated as the John M. 
ean Company, with Mr. Dean as president, a posi- 
ion he fills to the present time (1919). Furniture has 
ecome the principal line of the company, and the 
ompany is of high standing among the largest dealers 
in New England. Mr. Dean has other important inter- 
sts in the Dean Realty Company, of which he is 
resident and director, the Dean Development Com- 
any, of Fort Myers, Fla., of which he is presi- 
dent and treasurer, and the Household Furniture 
ompany, of Providence, R. I., which he serves as 
irector. 

Mr. Dean’s greatest pleasure and recreation is found 
n his beautiful estate, Tupelo Hill Farm, in Cranston, 
here he takes great pride in his beautiful and finely 
ared for orchards, fields, and tastefully planted 
awns. The village of Meshanticut is built upon the 
ean estate and he has taken a leading part in its 
rowth and development. His winter home is on the 
aloosa Hatchee river in Fort Myers, Fla., in the 
iddle of a hundred acre orange grove, and he has 
e€en very active in the upbuilding and settlement of 
hat district. 

' He is a Republican in politics, but has never aspired 
o public office except to serve his town, Cranston, as 
ouncilman, having been annually elected to the Town 
ouncil until Cranston became a city in 1910: He has 
teadily and with good result advocated the causes of 
ood schools and good roads since 1892, and the high 
tandard of highways and schools in his locality is due 
in no small measure to his intelligently applied effort. 
e is a member of the Pomham Club; Providence 
odge, No. 14, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Iks; and holds the thirty-second degree in the Ma- 
onic order, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, as did 
is father, his membership being in What Cheer 
odge, No. 21, Free and Accepted Masons; Provi- 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Providence 
ouncil, Royal and Select Masters; Calvary Com- 
andery, Knights Templar; Rhode Island Consistory, 
overeign Princes of the Royal Secret; and also 
o Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. 

Mr. Dean married (first) Mabel F. Gardiner, (sec- 
ond) Louise Barrigar, of Kansas City, Mo., who died 
pril 14, 1913. By his first marriage he was the father 
of a daughter, Bertha Mabel, who died in Novem- 
ber, 1918, wife of Walter P. Suesman, of Providence. 
alter P. and Bertha Mabel (Dean) Suesman were 
the parents of two sons, John Morgan Dean and Wal- 
er P. Suesman. 


EDWARD MOWREY HARRIS, M. D.—This 
ame is not an introduction. It is simply an an- 
ouncement. To introduce Dr. Harris to the readers 
f this work would be wholly superfluous, for his high 
standing both as a physician and a citizen is matter of 
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common knowledge far beyond the limits of his home 
town of Providence. 

Edward Mowrey Harris was born September 4, 
1841, at North Killingly, Conn., and is a son of Wil- 
liam and Zilpah (Torrey) Harris, the former a farmer 
and justice of the peace. Edward Mowrey Harris 
attended various public schools and academies, also 
receiving instruction from private tutors and eventually 
entering Yale Medical College. In 1866 he gradu- 
ated from the Medical School of Harvard University. 
During the long period that has since elapsed Dr. 
Harris has been actively engaged in the successful 
practice of his chosen profession, also engaging in 
farming and taking an interest in real estate. He 
was president of the Providence Medical Association, 
and recording and corresponding secretary of the 
Rhode Island Medical Society. Public spirit has 
always been one of Dr. Harris’s distinguishing char- 
acteristics both as regards community affairs and mat- 
ters of national importance. In 1912 he was presi- 
dential elector on the Progressive ticket, and at the 
convention held in Chicago served as delegate and 
national chairman of the Rhode Island delegates. He 
was president of the Progressive League of Rhode 
Island, of the Franklin Lyceum (Providence), and the 
Providence Chess Club. The fraternal relations of 
Dr. Harris are limited to affiliation with the Masonic 
order. He holds membership in the West Side Club 
of Providence, and he and his family are members of 
the Bell Street Independent Chapel. 

Dr. Harris married, in 1887, in Providence, Amy, 
daughter of James and Elizabeth Frances (Jackson) 
Eddy, and they are the parents of two sons: James 
Eddy, ‘born Feb. 21, 1891, and Edward Mowrey, 
Jr., born May 24, 1892, both now deceased. 

As a citizen Dr. Harris has a record of disinter- 
ested public service; was for many years a contribu- 
tor on the Providence “Journal,” and for fifty years 
has been an active, public-spirited citizen. 


THEODORE HAMMETT COLVIN—As a young 
man of twenty-six years, a molder by trade, an experi- 
enced journeyman and foundryworker, Theodore Ham- 
mett Colvin came to the city of Providence in 1872, 
The business he then started caught the full force of 
the panic of 1872-77, and those five years were such 
as try men’s ability to the limit. But he prevailed, 
and it is his pride that The Colvin Foundry Company 
has weathered every financial storm and has never 
failed to meet every obligation. Another record to be 
proud of is the fact that for twenty-seven years he 
never had labor trouble, that record then being broken 
by a strike to unionize the plant. Mr. Colvin resisted, 
and in time the men voluntarily agreed to work, re- 
joicing to find their jobs open, as they had found 
they were the best paid men in the business, taking 
conditions into consideration. He always kept in 
close personal touch with every transaction occur- 
ring throughout the works, and to that fact much of 
his success may be attributed. From 1872 until Janu- 
ary, 1916, he was supreme at the plant, then having 
brought up his sons in the business and thoroughly 
trained them for their responsibilities, he sold his 
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interest to them and retired, leaving Clarence H. Col- 
vin president of the company, and Charles T. Colvin, 
treasurer. 

Theodore H. Colvin is of the seventh American 
generation of the family founded in New England 
by John Colvin, of Dartmouth, Mass., and Providence, 
R. I., the owner of a tract of four thousand acres at 
Providence, where he died, November 28, 1729. The 
line of descent is through the founder’s son, Rev. 
James Colvin, of Providence and Coventry, R. I.; his 
son, Caleb Colvin, of Coventry; his son, George Col- 
vin, of Coventry, a Revolutionary sailor, his widow 
Mary drawing a United States pension; their son, 
George (2) Colvin; his son, Henry Colvin, of Plain- 
field, Conn.; his son, Theodore H. Colvin, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Henry Colvin, born December 20, 1813, 
died December 14, 1869, married Mary Ann Bennett, 
born May 11, 1808, died August 26, 1892, surviving her 
husband twenty-three years. Their children were: 
Henry G., deceased; Huldah M., deceased; Mary P.; 
Frances S.; Elizabeth, deceased; Theodore Ham- 
mett, of further mention; Elisha H., deceased, and 
Emily. 

Theodore-Hammett Colvin was born in Plainfield, 
Conn., April 26, 1846, now (1918) living in Providence, 
R. I., retired. After school days were ended he began 
learning the molder’s trade at now Danielson, Conn., 
finishing his apprenticeship in the foundry owned by 
his kinsmen, Caleb and James Colvin, entering their 
employ in 1864 and continuing until 1865. He worked 
as a journeyman in Whitinsville, Mass., for a few 
months, then in December, 1865, went to Worcester, 
Mass., where his old employer had opened a foundry. 
He continued a molder at Worcester until 1872, then 
came to Providence, where the years which have since 
elapsed have been spent. 

The first Providence venture in business was also 
his last, forty-four years having been spent in the 
same business. The beginning was in 1872, when with 
his uncle, George Colvin, he formed the firm, G. and 
T. H. Colvin, and began a foundry business on Dyer 
street, moving to their own plant on now West Ex- 
change street, in 1873. The original firm continued 
until 1876, when George Colvin sold his interest to his 
nephew and retired. Theodore H. Colvin continued 
the business under his own name until 1896, then 
incorporated as The Colvin Foundry Company, capi- 
tal $100,000. The business of the company constantly 
increased, and in October, 1897, the company erected 
a new plant on Globe street, a large and modernly- 
equipped foundry, one of the best of its kind in New 
England. The business of the company is the casting 
of engine and machine parts, an extensive business 
having been developed through the energy and ability 
of Mr. Colvin during the forty-four years he was the 
responsible head. He conceived an idea of fusing 
imperfect castings which would otherwise have been 
thrown out, this resulting in a great saving and led to 
the development of a large repair business. 

Hand in hand with the development of a large and 
profitable business, Mr, Colvin carried along plans 
for its perpetuation, and two sons were trained in its 
every detail, each being in time elected to official posi- 
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tion. Came the time when the founder, proud of his 
work, felt that the time had come to retire, the son, 
Clarence H., succeeded his father as president, the 
other son, Charles T., continued as treasurer, the 
change being made so quietly that no friction devel- 
oped, so well had the work of the founder been done 
in anticipation of the event. He retired at the age 
of seventy, having been “in the harness” from the age 
of eighteen, when he began learning the molder’s 
trade. The success which came to him was fairly 
earned and achieved through his own force of char- 
acter, perseverance, indomitable spirit and business 
genius. He has long been a member of the New Eng- 
land Foundryman’s Association, and he carried with 
him into retirement the respect and esteem of every 
man with whom he came into personal contact. Inde- 
pendent in political thought, he has no fixed affilia- 
tions. In Free Masonry he holds the degrees of the 
York Rite, belonging to St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, of 
Providence, Royal Arch Chapter, and St. John’s 
Commandery, Knights Templar. He is a member of 
Pomham Club. 

Mr. Colvin married (first), in April, 1868, Hannah 
Brown, they the parents of Charles T., whose sketch 
follows. He married (second), in October, 1876, Au- 
gusta L. Hammett, they the parents of two sons: 
Clarence H., whose sketch follows; and Earl, born 
May 23, 1887, drowned at Hunt’s Mills, April 9, 1903. 


CHARLES T. COLVIN—In 1885, at the age of 
seventeen, Charles T. Colvin entered his father’s em- 
ploy as office clerk, and from that time has been con- 
stantly connected with the same business, and since 
1896 has been secretary-treasurer of the Colvin Foun- 
dry Company, successor to Theodore H. Colvin, suc- 
cessor to G, & T. H. Colvin, established in business in 
Providence in 1872. The founder of the business, 
Theodore H. Colvin, retired since 1916, trained his 
son with special reference to the position he now fills, 
that training including not only every phase of office 
work but a full term in the foundry, where he became 
thoroughly familiar with every detail of the mechanical 
department of the business before being allowed to 
return to office duties. He was long kept on a very 
small salary, for Theodore H. Colvin had well-defined 
ideas of his responsibility as a parent, and firmly 
believed that he should have only enough for real 
needs. The son realized at an early day that his father 
had only the son’s welfare at heart, and cheerfully 
accepted his rulings, being determined to do his part. 
Now a successful business man himself, and in a re- 
sponsible post, he accords the credit for pursuing the 
very best course of training, and acknowledged that 
the father’s plan of development was wise. 

Charles T. Colvin, eldest son of Theodore H. Col- 
vin, and his first wife, Hannah (Brown) Colvin, was 
born in Worcester, Mass., July 3, 1860, and in 1872 
was brought to Providence, R. I., by his parents. He 
was educated in the graded and high schools of the 
city, attending these until seventeen years of age. 
During part of that period he carried a paper route, 
and in 1885 was given a position in his father’s busi- 
ness office. One year later he was sent to the foundry 
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to acquire practical knowledge of casting and foundry 
methods. He then returned to office work, and later 
became office manager. So eleven years were passed 
until 1896, when the business, developed by Theodore 
H. Colvin, was incorporated as The Colvin Foundry 
Company, Theodore H. Colvin, president; Charles T. 
Colvin, secretary-treasurer. The position he occupied 
in administering the financial department of the com- 
pany, then as now doing a large business, was beset 
with legal pitfalls into which he did not intend to fall, 
and the year 1899 was devoted to the study of law at 
the Rhode Island Law School, making a special study 
of commercial law that he might avoid trouble. This 
training was most valuable, and combined with that of 
earlier years renders him “fit” in every sense for the 
post he fills. He is a member of the New England 
Foundryman’s Association, the American Foundry- 
man’s Association, Independent in politics, and liberal 
in religious faith. His clubs are the Economic and 
West Side. In 1916 Theodore H. Colvin retired, his 
sons succeeding to the full management of the com- 
pany as president and treasurer. 

Mr. Colvin married, in 1904, Louisa Counter, of 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


CLARENCE H. COLVIN—Whatever may be 
thought concerning the proper way to develop a boy’s 
character and bring him to the age of responsibility 
qualified for any position, all thought and theory is 
null and void when confronted with results. One way 
is to decide that children should have an easier time 
than their parents had, and shield them from all work 
or unpleasant duty. This was the plan Theodore H. 
Colvin did not pursue, but from youth his two sons 
were taught the necessity of labor, the value of money, 
and the prime necessity of thoroughly preparing in 
youth for the responsibilities he intended them to 
inherit. Hence, when in 1916, the management of the 
Colvin Foundry Company was relinquished by the 
father, the mantle fell upon the sons, Clarence H. be- 
coming president, and the large business gave no evi- 
dence that any change in the executive head had taken 
place. 

Clarence H. Colvin, eldest son of Theodore H. 
Colvin and his second wife, Augusta L. (Hammett) 
Colvin, was born in Providence, R. I., December 20, 
1877, and has ever resided in his native city, now and 
since 1916, president of The Colvin Foundry Company. 
He was educated in the public schools of the city, 
Messer Street Primary, Bridgham Grammar, and 
Manual Training High School, his attendance as a 
student ending at the age of eighteen. During his 
summer vacation, for some years, he had spent much 
time in his father’s foundry. In 1894, school days 
ended, and for three years thereafter he was learning 
the lighter forms of the molder’s trade. The next 
seven years he also spent in the foundry, but no favors 
were shown, heavy work of all kinds coming to him 
in full share. Neither were the wages paid in pro- 
portion to the work he performed, but they were pur- 
posely kept low that the young man might learn the 
value of economical management of his earnings. In 
July, 1907, he was made foundry foreman, with per- 
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haps one hundred men to oversee, and later, in 1909, 
the brunt of all foundry work was diverted to him from 
his father, who had heretofore carried the load. Hard 
work and long hours fell upon the son, but this was a 
part of the elder Colvin’s plan, and both sons are 
proud to acknowledge the wisdom of early inuring 
them to hard work and responsibility. There is a 
mutual feeling of deep respect existing between the 
father and his sons far beyond the feeling of natural 
affection which has always run high. In 1907 Clar- 
ence H. was given by his father $1,000 in stock of 
The Colvin Foundry Company, incorporated in 1896, 
said stock to be paid for from the profits. On January 
4, 1916, Theodore H. Colvin laid down the executive 
management of the business which he founded in 1872, 
and the same day he was succeeded as president by 
Clarence H. Colvin, who worthily carries the responsi- 
bilities of the large business the company transacts in 
engine and machine casting and heavy repair work. 
He is a tireless worker, genial and kindly in disposi- 
tion, and has many friends. In politics and religion 
he is independent and liberal. His clubs are the West 
Side and Pomham and the Worcester (Mass.), Auto- 
mobile. 

Mr. Colvin married, in 1896, Edith Aldrich, of Prov- 
idence, and their children were: Ethel V. and Darrell 
A., the latter now learning practical foundry work, as 
his father did. 


JOHN HENRY BAILEY, superintendent of schools 
of Coventry, R. I., and one of the foremost figures in 
the educational world of this State, is a native of Paw- 
tucket, where his birth occurred March 6, 1863, and a 
son of John Henry, Sr., and Elizabeth Ann (Nicker- 
son) Bailey. On both sides of the house Mr. Bailey is 
descended from ancient and distinguished New Eng- 
land families, the Baileys, who then wrote their name 
as Baily, settling in Bristol county, Mass., early in the 
seventeenth century, and the Nickersons making their 
first appearance in New England as early as 1630. 
Among the ancestors of Mr. Bailey who were promi- 
nent in the affairs of their times should be mentioned 
Dean Nickerson, who was a captain in the first United 
States Navy during the Revolutionary War, and his 
own father who was a veteran of the Civil War, sery- 
ing in Company D, Third Rhode Island Heavy 
Artillery. 

The first five years of Mr. Bailey’s life was passed 
in Pawtucket, but at the age of five he was taken by 
his parents to Fall River, Mass., and after a time to 
North Smithfield in this State, where much of his 
early youth was spent. He attended the public schools 
of Fall River for three years and later those of North 
Smithfield, where he completed the district school 
grades. Thereafter he studied under a private tutor 
for a time, but in 1880 entered the State Normal 
School at Providence, R. I. He had by this time defin- 
itely determined upon teaching as his profession and, 
accordingly, after graduating from the last named 
institution with the class of 1882, he at once sought a 
connection with some school. He was successful in 
procuring a position in the Mowry School, No. 10, 
at North Smithfield, but after remaining there for a 
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time withdrew in order to take a position as principal 
of the Chepachet grammar schools (Glocester), where 
he continued for three years. His next post was in a 
school at Centerville, and from there he came to Bris- 
tol in 1889 to teach in the “Old Brick School,” the old- 
est school in Bristol, which has since been taken down. 
He was appointed principal of the school, and served 
in the same capacity subsequently in the Walley 
School, the Byfield School and the Reynolds School. 
It was in the year 1898 that he was chosen principal 
of the Byfield School, and in 1917 that he came to hold 
the same post in the Reynolds School without sur- 
rendering the former. He continued successfully in 
these institutions until June, 1919, when he declined a 
reélection. On July 1, 1919, he was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Coventry, R. I. One of the 
greatest factors in the success that Mr. Bailey has 
met with in his work has been his intense interest in 
it and the cause of education generally, which has 
caused him to devote his time and attention to it with 
a degree of concentration impossible to the man who 
is not an enthusiast. Besides his work in connection 
with his schools, Mr. Bailey also manages a large 
farm located adjacent to Bristol, and here has met 
with no less notable a success. 

Mr. Bailey is affiliated with a large number of im- 
portant organizations, fraternal and otherwise, in this 
town, among which should be named St. Alban’s 


Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons; Hope 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Bristol Council, Royal 
and Select Masters; Lodge, Independent 


Order of Odd Fellows, of which he is past noble 
grand; Wampanoag Encampment, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, of which he is past chief patriarch; 
the Grand Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
of which he has been grand warden and grand sentinel 
and is now a member of the staff of the grand patri- 
arch. He is also a member of the Bernard Club; the 
Rhode Island Grammar Master’s Club, of which he 
is past president; the Charles F. Gorden Camp, Sons 
of Veterans; and a past division commander (colonel) 
of the Rhode Island Division. He has been for many 
years prominently identified with the Bristol Train of 
Artillery, a very ancient organization founded in 1776, 
and of which he has twice been colonel, from 1900 to 
1903, again from 1917 to 1919, and at the present time 
is adjutant with the rank of captain. In politics Mr. 
Bailey is a Democrat and has taken a conspicuous 
part in local affairs. While residing at North Smith- 
field he was at various times a member of the School 
Board, school ‘superintendent, and tax assessor, while 
at Bristol he has served on the Town Council. 

John Henry Bailey was united in marriage, Decem- 
ber 22, 1890, with Martha Josephine Harris, daughter 
of Elisha Harris, of Smithfield, and a descendant of 
Thomas Harris, one of two brothers who came from 
Bristol, England, in the ship “Lion” in 1630, with 
Roger Williams. Thomas Harris was one of the 
thirty-nine signers of an agreement for a form of goy- 
ernment and also a signer of the “Providence Pact,” 
in 1637. To Mr. and Mrs. Bailey three children have 
been born, as follows: 1. Mark Harris, who was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Bristol and the Thibodau 
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Business College of Fall River, Mass., and was one of 
the first to volunteer for service in the American army 
during the great World War, serving one year and 
ten months, the last seven months in France. 2. Clif- 
ford Harris, educated in the local public schools, and 
leaving high school in his junior year to become man- 
ager of his father’s farm in Bristol. 3. Abner Har- 
ris, educated in the public schools, and graduate of 
the Colt Memorial High School, class of 1919; he is 
now pursuing a college course. 


WILLIAM C. GREENE COMPANY—With a 
single exception, the concern of William C. Greene 
Company, manufacturing jewelers of Providence, 
R. I., is the oldest of its kind in this city, and through 
the many years of its successful business career it has 
maintained a reputation second to none for its integ- 
rity and honest dealing, and for the quality of the 
workmanship which it has produced. 
the property of two energetic and progressive young 
men, Frank Rhodes Budlong and Edgar Milton 
Docherty, the former its president and the latter its 
secretary and treasurer. The concern was founded 
in 1849 by William C. Greene, whose name it still 
bears, and a Mr. Mathewson, and for a number of 
years the concern was conducted under the firm name 
of Mathewson & Greene. 

Mr. Greene was a native of East Greenwich, where 
his birth occurred August 19, 1826. He was well 
known in the community for many years, and was one 
of its substantial business men. The original estab- 
lishment was situated on Westminster street, Provi- 
dence, whence it was removed to Page street, where it 
remained until 1854. In that year, Mr. Mathewson 
retired, and his interest was purchased by John T. 
Mauran, who conducted the business for about eleven 
years under the name of Greene & Mauran. In 1865, 
Mr. Greene severed his connections with Mr. Mauran 
and formed a partnership with Alfred Bliss, and 
opened up a new establishment on Pine street, where 
the firm of Greene & Bliss continued for approxi- 
mately twenty-eight years, although the name was 
changed in 1873 to that of William C. Greene Com- 
pany, by which it is known to the present time. After 
some years of prosperity, Alfred Bliss died, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Charles H. Bliss, who later 
lost his life in the Metis disaster, August 30, 1872. The 
business was finally bought by its present owners, 


Messrs. Budlong and Docherty, in 1915, and is now 


It is at present | 


conducted by them at No. tor Sabin street, where a 


large business is transacted. 


Frank Rhodes Budlong, president of the William C. — 


Greene Company, was born at Cranston, R. I., July 
22, 1889. He was the son of Robert and Edith M. (Mer- 


rill) Budlong. His father was for many years owner — 
of the S. K. Merrill Company, manufacturers of jew- 
elry, but is now deceased and is survived by his wife, — 


who still makes her home in this city. 


The son, | 


Frank Rhodes Budlong, received his early education © 
at the famous Mowry & Goff School, where he remained ~ 


for a number of years. 
tion for college, he matriculated at the Moses Brown 
School, where he took the usual classical course. 


After completing his. prepara-— 
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then began his business career by entering the employ 
of H. Nordlinger’s Sons, dealers in precious stones, 
where he remained from 1908 to 1910. From 1010 to 
1915 he was the New York office manager of the S. K. 
Merrill Company, of Providence. Mr. Budlong made 
rapid progress in business, and in 1915 formed the 
present partnership with Edgar M. Docherty. Mr. 
Budlong has identified himself with the social and 
fraternal life of the community, and is at the present 
time a member of Harmony Lodge, No. 9, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons, and Providence Lodge, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. Frank 
Rhodes Budlong was united in marriage, June 2, 1910, 
at Providence, Rhode Island, with Ruth A. Peckham, 
a daughter of Thomas and Mary A. Peckham, of that 
city. They are the parents of two children, as fol- 
lows: Merrill Peckham, and Frank Rhodes, Jr. 

Edgar Milton Docherty, secretary and treasurer of 
the William C. Greene Company, is a native of Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, where he was born August 
8, 1883. He is a son of Finlay and Jessie (Gordon) 
Docherty; his mother is now deceased, but his father 
now resides at Prince Edward Island. While Edgar 
M. Docherty was still a small child, his parents re- 
moved from their Canadian home to the United States 
and settled at Boston, Mass., where the lad attended 
school for a time. Later, the family returned to Can- 
ada, where his education was completed in the public 
schools of his native place. After graduating, Mr, 
Docherty, then eighteen years of age, returned to the 
United States, and after several years with Attleboro 
and Providence jewelry concerns, entered the employ 
of the William C. Greene Company. This was in 
1910, and five years later he and his associate, Mr. 
Budlong, purchased the concern of which Mr. Doch- 
erty is now the secretary and treasurer. Mr. Doch- 
erty is interested in public affairs, and is a staunch 
supporter of Republican principles and policies. He 
is at the present time committeeman from his ward. 
He is also well known in fraternal circles, and is a 
member of the Harmony Lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Providence Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; 
Providence Council, Royal and Select Masters; and 
St. John’s Commandery, Knights Templar. Edgar 
ilton Docherty married, August 8, 1903, Margaret 
acLellan, a daughter of Daniel and Mary (Beaton) 
acLellan, of Prince Edward Island. Two children 
ave been born of this union, as follows: Bruce Mac- 
ellan and Curtis Gordon, who are twins. 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN RICHARD  ED- 
WARDS, U. S. N., Retired—Prominent for many 
ears as an authoritative author on matters of naval 
cience, theoretical and applied, as well as an active 
officer in the United States navy, is Rear Admiral 
ohn Richard Edwards, now retired, whose long rec- 
ord of duty well and honorably performed have made 
him loved and esteemed in the service and entitled 
im to his country’s gratitude. Admiral Edwards is 
a native of Pottsville, Pa., where his birth occurred 
uly 9, 1853, a son of Richard and Margaret (Wil- 
liams) Edwards, the former a highly respected Bap- 
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tist clergyman, and for some time an editor of dis- 
tinction, 

The childhood of Admiral Edwards was passed in 
his native place, and in the local schools he gained the 
elementary portion of his education. Somewhat later 
the lad secured an appointment to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and began his studies there in 1870. He 
was graduated with the class of 1874 and entered upon 
his duties as cadet engineer. The active life of the 
navy appealed to the young man’s tastes and he 
quickly displayed qualities of mind and character that 
put him in line for promotion. He was advanced to 
the position of assistant engineer, February 26, 1875; 
passed assistant engineer, September 11, 1881; and 
chief engineer, November 5, 1895. From 1888 to 1891 
he was professor of mechanical engineering to the 
University of South Carolina, during which period he 
studied law and was admitted to practice in that 
State in 1891. He was transferred, March 3, 1899, to 
the Line of the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, and was promoted to that of commander, 
September 23, 1903. During the Spanish-American 
War he saw active service on the United States Ship 
“Puritan,” and in 1900 was detailed to the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, Navy Department, where he re- 
mained four years. In 1904 he was appointed to the 
post of chief engineer of the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. His knowledge of mechanisms of all 
kinds was extensive, and he made himself of great 
value in the above position so that he was shortly 
afterwards promoted to still more responsible posts. 
In 1908 he was appointed inspector of machinery in 
the great works of the William Cramp & Sons 
Company at Philadelphia, where a large proportion of 
the vessels for the United States Navy are con- 
structed. He remained there until 1911, when he was 
promoted to the position of general inspector of 
machinery for the navy of vessels building on the 
Atlantic coast, and served in that capacity for about 
a year. He served as president of the Board of In- 
spectors and Survey for Shore Stations from 1912 to 
1914. During this time he had also been advanced in 
rank to captain, January 3, 1908, and finally, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1911, to rear admiral. This rank he con- 
tinued to hold until he was automatically retired on 
account of age, July 9, 1915. But although he was 
formally retired on that date, Admiral Edwards was 
far too valuable an officer for the navy to lose entirely 
during a time of such effort and crisis, and during the 
remainder of the war he received special assignments 
from the Navy Department and took part in various 
important works, making his headquarters at New- 
port, and still remains thus occupied. Admiral Ed- 
wards has made a special study of fuel oil for naval 
purposes and has written extensively upon that sub- 
ject. The official report of the Naval Board, of which 
he was senior member, is accepted in the engineering 
world as one of the most valuable scientific publica- 
tions issued by the government. The engineer-in- 
chief of the British navy stated that it was the 
“British Admiralty Bible” upon this subject, by rea- 
son of its exhaustive and scientific treatment of the 
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subject. He has also made a special and extended 
study of the question of port and harbor development. 
In May, 1912, he was appointed by President Taft 
chairman of the United States delegation to the Lon- 
don International Radiotelegraphic Conference of that 
year, regulating the international control of radio com- 
munication. Thirty-one different countries were rep- 
resented. But although this has been his specialty, 
he has given many other allied subjects but little less 
attention and has been one of the most prolific writ- 
ers on these for many years. 

Admiral Edwards is a Republican in politics, and 
has taken a very considerable part in local affairs 
since his retirement from the service. He was elected 
president of the Bristol School Board in 1916 and 
served in this responsible capacity for three years, and 
had done much to improve the schools of the com- 
munity. In his religious life he is an Episcopalian and 
attends Trinity Church of that denomination at Bris- 
tol. He is a member of the Army and Navy Club of 
New York, the Army and Navy Club of Washington, 
D. C.; the Hope Club of Providence; the American 
Society of Radio Engineers, the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, the American Society of Mining 
Engineers, also the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia. He makes his home with his family at Bristol. 

Admiral Edwards was united in marriage, January 
28, 1888, with Harriet DeWolf Allen, a daughter of 
Charles and Sarah (Lewin) Allen, old and highly 
respected residents of Pawtucket. Four children have 
been born of that union, as follows: 1. Allen Richard, 
who studied in the public schools and later at West 
Point Military Academy, from which he graduated in 
1910, and is now instructor of military tactics at Co- 
lumbia University and holds the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the National Army. 2, Margaret, who be- 
came the wife of Commander Phillip H. Hammond, 
United States Navy, on duty at the Navy Department. 
3. John Richard, Jr., who served in France as an am- 
‘bulance driver from February, 1917, to August, -1917, 
and then enlisted in the National Army as private; 
became first class aviator, and was sent to Tours and 
later to Assouan, France, where he attained the rank 
of first lieutenant in the Ninety-ninth Aero Squadron 
and took part in the extremely dangerous observation 
work; was liason officer of the French and American 
air forces, and at the present time is still first lieu- 
tenant in the American air forces. 4. Lawrence, who 
was too young to be accepted for the service, although 
he made every effort to enlist; was member of the 
Yale Naval Camp of 1918, and Brown University 
naval unit, and is now preparing for college. 


CHARLES EATON DUDLEY—At the age of 
sixteen years, Mr. Dudley started in the hardware 
business as an errand boy and has never been con- 
nected with any other line, and since 1911 has been 
president and treasurer of the Dudley Hardware Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I. The Dudley Hardware 
Company was formed by Charles E. Dudley and Wil- 
liam J. Hermann in 1911, they buying out the builders’ 
hardware department of the Union Hardware & Elec- 
tric Supply Company, Mr. Dudley having been con- 
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nected with the last named company as an incorpora- | 
tor and director. The Dudley Hardware Company ~ 
does a general retail hardware business, specializing 
in builders’ hardware, their sample room in that line © 
one of the finest in New England. The company 
caters to the highest grade of contract work in build- 
ers’ hardware, and is widely known in the trade. 
Charles Eaton Dudley was born in Providence, Au- 
gust 30, 1873, son of William Aldrich and Jennie 
Louise (Church) Dudley, both his parents now de- — 
ceased. William Aldrich Dudley was a merchant of 
Providence and Marlboro, Mass., and later city auditor 
of Marlboro, Mass. Charles E. Dudley attended the 
public schools of Providence and of Marlboro, Mass., 
finishing grammar school courses before beginning with — 
Barker, Chadsey & Company, as errand boy in their 
hardware store. He remained with his first employers | 
three years, going thence to the Belcher & Loomis — 
Hardware Company, remaining with that company — 
nine years. At the age of twenty-one he was placed — 
in charge of the builders’ hardware department of the © 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company, and held that — 
position until the organization of the Union Hardware | 
& Electric Supply Company, of which he was an incor- 
porator and a director. For eleven years he continued | 
manager of the builders’ hardware department of the | 
Union Hardware & Electric Supply Company, then 
with his assistant, William J. Hermann, bought that 
department of the company’s business and organized — 
the Dudley Hardware Company, to own and ‘operate — 
it. The new company prospered from the beginning, | 
coming as it did into an established business with © 
which the president, Charles E. Dudley, and William © 
J. Hermann, secretary, had previously been intimately © 
connected. When the Dudley Hardware Company | 
began business in 1911, six hands were sufficient to 
handle the trade, now fourteen are employed in caring — 
for the large business daily transacted. i) 
Mr. Dudley is an authority in the hardware trade, 
having made it his sole business since 1889. He is — 
recognized in the trade as a leader, a tribute to his — 
thirty years’ individual interest in the business. Now 
hardly more than in the prime of life, Mr. Dudley can * 
review his rise with the satisfaction which follows © 
duty well performed, and look forward confidently into 
the future. He has been the architect of his own | 
fortunes and has borne a man’s part in the battle for | 
commercial supremacy. He is a member of Hope } 
Street Congregational Church; Mt. Vernon Lodge, ~ 
Free and Accepted Masons; Providence Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons; and in politics an Independent. — 
Mr. Dudley married, September 23, 1897, Harriet | 
Almira Nourse, of Marlboro, Mass. They are the 4 
parents of three children: William Nourse, Harriet || 
Louise, and Alden Church. i 


GEORGE LUTHER PIERCE—The name of Pierce 
was common in England at a very early age, and had © 
many ways of spelling, such as Parr, Piers, Pierce, — 
Pears, Pearce, Pearse, Peers, Peirce, and Purse. It — 
dates from a remote period, and is widely distributed } 
throughout the United States, and there is some reason | 
for believing that some of its bearers, if not all of | 
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them, derive their origin from the ancient Percy fam- 
ily of Northumberland (the Hotspurs of the North). 
It not only possesses an honorable Colonial record, but 
it figured prominently in the war for national inde- 
pendence, and is especially distinguished as having fur- 
nished the fourteenth President of the United States. 
This branch of the Pierce family is one of long stand- 
ing and among the first settlers in New England. The 
name was variously spelled in the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island records, and the modern form, Pierce, 
has been adopted by most of the descendants of the 
name in this country. In the Old World the members 
of this family have been quite prominent, and the name 
can be traced through a long and distinguished line 
back to the days of the Norman Conquest. 


Arms—Three ravens rising sable, fesse numette. 
Crest—A dove with olive branch in beak. 
Motto—Dixit et fecit. 


(1) Brave Galfred, born in 972, left his Normandy 
castle to come over with venturesome Rollo, and in 
England assumed the name of Percy. From him the 
line is traced to the American progenitor as follows: 

(II) William, his son. 

(III) Allan, son of William. 

(IV) William, son of Allan. 

(V) William, son of William. 

(VI) Agnes, daughter of William, who married Jos- 
celine de Louvaine, who was Prince of Normandy, 
but who on account of his marriage relinguished his 
own name and assumed that of Perci; however, he kept 
his Royal coat-of-arms of Brabant. 

(VII) Lord Henry, of Petrovith, who married Isa- 
belle De Bruce. 

(VIII) William, third Lord of Petrovith, who mar- 
ried Ellen De Baliol. 

(IX) Henry, who married Eleanor Plantagenet. 

(X) Henry, first Baron of Alnwick, who, from youth 
to old age, was a warrior and was one of the victors 
of the battle of Dunbar. He was highly distinguished 
throughout the Scotch War during the reign of Henry 
I. He married Lady Eleanor Fitzalan. 

(XI) Henry, second Lord of Alnwick, born in 1299, 
who in 1346 was the chief of forces and gave battle to 
the Scots at Neville’s Cross, where he took King David 
Bruce prisoner. He married Idonea De Clifford, and 
died in 1351. 

(XII) Henry, who in 1346 accompanied King Edward 
III. to France and was at the victory of Crecy, and 
afterward held high offices under the King. He mar- 
ried Mary Plantagenet. 

(XIII) Henry, first Earl of Northumberland, who 
fell at the battle of Branham Moor, in 1408. He mar- 
ried Margaret Navill. 

(XIV) Henry, born May 30, 1364, who fought at the 
battle of Shrewsbury against the Crown, 1403. He 
married Elizabeth de Mortimer. 

(XV) Henry, second Earl of Northumberland; ac- 
cording to an old ballad, of which his bride was 
heroine, he fell fighting for Lancaster. He married 
Lady Eleanor Nevill. 

(XVI) Sir Ralph, who fell at Towton field, 1464, 
fighting with his father and brothers for the house of 
Lancaster. 

(XVII) Peter, son of Sir Ralph, who was standard 
bearer for Richard III., in 1485, at Bosworth field. 

(XVIII) Richard, son of Peter, founded Pierce or 
Se lg Hall at York, England, where he lived and 

ed. 

(XIX) Richard Pierce, son of Richard above men- 
tioned, resided at Pierce Hall, at York, England. He 
spelled the name Pearce, which name and way of 
spelling continued to within the last three quarters of 
a century among his descendants in England. He had 
sons, Richard and William, both of whom immigrated 
to America early in the Colonial period, and Michael, 
founder of the Pierce family of Rhode Island, herein 
under consideration. 


(1) Captain Michael Pierce, son of Richard Pierce, 
Jr., of the twentieth generation in direct descent from 
Brave Galfred, was born in England about 1615, and 
was killed by the Indians, Sunday, March 28, 1676, in 
King Philip’s War. He settled at Hingham, and after 
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at Scituate, Mass. His first wife died in 1662, and he 
married (second) about 1663, Hannah James, widow, 
having a son, Mark James, and a daughter, Abigail 
James, who married Charles Stockbridge, son of John, 
born about 1638. His house was on the Cohasset road, 
a mile from the present North Meeting House. He 
was in the Narragansett fight, in December, 1675. 
Captain Michael Pierce was prominent in the official 
life of the colony, and was commissioned captain by 
the General Court in 1669, and had been an ensign and 
lieutenant before that. In the spring of 1676 he com- 
manded an expedition against the Indians under Canon- 
chet, was attacked near Pawtucket by a superior force 
and his command nearly annihilated. The story of the 
fight, related by Mather and others, is well known in 
history. Captain Pierce fell early in the fight. Fifty- 
five of the sixty-three Englishmen were slain, and ten 
of the twenty Indian allies. The Indians were com- 
manded by Nanuntenoo, better known as Canonchet, 
and the place of the battle is now called Quinsniket. 

Captain Pierce’s will was dated January 15, 1675, 
“being now by appointment of God going out to war 
against the Indians.” He assisted in building the first 
sawmill in the colony, burned by the Indians, May 20, 
1676. Children: 1. Persis, baptized 1646. 2. Benjamin, 
baptized 1646. 3. John, married Patience Dobson. 4. 
Ephraim, mentioned below. 5. Eliza. 6. Deborah. 7. 
Anna. 8 Abiah. 9, Ruth. to. Abigail, married John 
Holbrook. 

(11) Ephraim Pierce, son of Captain Michael Pierce, 
resided for a time at Weymouth, Mass., whence 
he removed to Warwick, R. I., where his first child was 
born. He was made a freeman of the Colony of Rhode 
Island, in Providence, May 3, 1681, and died Septem- 
ber 14, 1719. His will, made July 18, 1718, was proved 
September 23, 1719, in Warwick, R. I. He married 
Hannah Holbrook, and had children: 1. Azrikim. 2. 
Ephraim (2), mentioned below. 3. Michael, born in 
1676, 4. Rachel, born in 1678. 5. Hannah, born in 
1680, 6, Experience, born in 1682. 7. John, born in 
1684. 8. Benjamin, born in 1686. 

(III) Ephraim (2) Pierce, son of Ephraim (1) and 
Hannah (Holbrook) Pierce, was born in 1674, prob- 
ably at Warwick, R. I. He married Mary Low, and 
later resided in Rehoboth and Swansea, Mass., where 
he was a prominent and respected citizen. Children: 
1. Mial, mentioned below. 2. Mary, born Nov. 16, 1697. 
3. David, born July 26, 1701. 4. Elizabeth, born May 30, 
1703. 5. Clothier, born May 24, 1708. 6. Ephraim. 

(IV) Deacon Mial Pierce, son of Ephraim (2) and 
Mary (Low) Pierce, was born April 24, 1692, and died 
October 18, 1786, aged ninety-four. He married Judith 
Ellis, daughter of Judge Ellis. She was born in 1686, 
and died October 6, 1744. ‘They were residents of War- 
wick, R. I., and of Rehoboth and Swansea, Mass. Chil- 
dren: 1. Ephraim, born Nov. 9, 1712. 2. Wheeler, born 
July 11, 1714. 3. Nathan, mentioned below. 4. Mary, 
born Oct. 18, 1718. 5. Judith, born Oct. 21, 1720. 6. 
Mial, born March 24, 1722. 7. Jobe, born April 25, 
1723. 8. Caleb, born June 8, 1726. 9. Joshua. 

(V) Rev. Nathan Pierce, son of Deacon Mial and 
Judith (Ellis) Pierce, was born February 21, 1716, and 
died April 14, 1793. Rev. Nathan Pierce was a Bap- 
tist minister, preaching for forty years in one church, 
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called the Pierce Meeting House. His son, Rev. Pre- 
served Pierce, also preached in the same house for 
forty years. Elder Daniel Martin, son of Deacon Mel- 
atiah Martin, was ordained pastor of the Pierce or 
Second Church in Rehoboth, February 8, 1753, and 
there were between thirty or forty members under his 
care. Elder Martin died November 18, 1781, a few years 
after Nathan Pierce was ordained. Rev. Nathan Pierce 
married, October 6, 1736, Lydia Martin, daughter of 
Ephraim Martin, born July 17, 1718, died December 21, 
1798. She was of Barrington, R. I., and was said to 
have been “a remarkably smart woman,” short, black- 
eyed and handsome, noted for her learning. They lived 
at Rehoboth and Swansea, Mass. The will of Rev. 
Nathan Pierce was proved June 4, 1793, Hezekiah 
Martin being executor, and her will was proved Janu- 
ary 18, 1799, Hezekiah Martin acting as executor. Chil- 
dren: 1. David, born April 11, 1739. 2. Lydia, born 
April 1, 1741. 3. Freelove, born Oct. 8, 1742. 4. Na- 
than, born Jan. 22, 1745. 5. Joseph, born Sept. 7, 1746. 
6. Benjamin, born Jan. 29, 1748. 7. Pardon, born Oct. 
23, 1749. 8. Mary, born March 23, 1751. 9. Martin, born 
Feb. 15, 1752. 10. Judah, born Oct. 23, 1754. 11. Hez- 
ekiah, born Jan. 25, 1755. 12. Peleg, born Nov. 15, 
1756. 13. Preserved, born July 28, 1758. 14. Isaac, men- 
tioned below. 15. Chloe, born Nov. 18, 1765. 

(VI) Isaac Pierce, son of Rev. Nathan and Lydia 
(Martin) Pierce, was born September 22, 1763, died 
November 26, 1849, in the town of Rehoboth, where he 
resided. Isaac Pierce served in the American Revolu- 
tion when only sixteen years of age, when the British 
were at Newport. He lived for a time after his mar- 
Tiage with his grandfather, Deacon Mial Pierce, and 
after two years returned to his father’s farm, where he 
lived the remainder of his life. He joined his father’s 
church when eighteen years of age, but was excom- 
municated at twenty-five years of age because he went 
twice to ‘hear a Universalist preacher. He married 
(first) October 7, 1782, Anna Fitch, daughter of Cap- 
tain Amos Fitch, of Swansea. She was born March 1, 
1763, died November 15, 1809, and was buried in the 
Pierce burying ground in Rehoboth. He married (sec- 
ond) November 1, 1810, Polly Bowen, ceremony per- 
formed by Elder Preserved Pierce; she was born Au- 
gust 21, 1789, died March 10, 1838. He married (third) 
Elizabeth Carpenter. Children: 1. Hannah, born Sept. 
18, 1783. 2. Nancy, born April 15, 1786. 3. Cyrus, born 
June 9, 1788, died in March, 1789. 4. Isaac, born Dec. 
21, 1789. 5. Mahala, born April 29, 1792. 6. Angia, 
born June 1, 1794. 7. Levi, born June 8, 1797. 8. Mary 
A., born May 209, 1799.. 9. Waterman, mentioned be- 
low. 10. Hiram W., born Feb. 19, 1804. 11. Betsey, 
born Feb. 3, 1807. 12. Lymon, born Jan. 1, 1813. 
13. Holofanes, born Feb. 21, 1816. 14. Jeremiah, 
born Aug. 20, 1820. 15. Delana, born July 13, 1823; 
married, Dec. 29, 1844, Philip Allen Munroe. 16. Laura 
i born May 18, 1825. 17. Sephrona, born Aug. 12, 
1827. 

(VII) Rev. Waterman Pierce, son of Isaac Pierce, 
was born in Rehoboth, Mass., December 24, 1801. He 
married, June 15, 1820, at the age of nineteen years, 
Betsey Baker, and shortly after his marriage removed 
to Seekonk, R. I. Rev. Waterman Pierce was pastor 
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of the Free Will Baptist Church at Barneyville, North 
Swansea, Mass. and held that office for more 
than forty years, during a portion of that time sharing _ 
the pulpit with his grandson. He was the father of the 
following children, all of his sons attaining a large degree 
of distinction in public life in Providence: 1. Bradford 
B., born Nov. 7, 1821. 2. Sarah F., born July 25, 1826. 
3. Elisha W., born Jan. 22, 1829. 4. Mary E., born 
April 27, 1831, died March 10, 1845. 5. Maria B., born 
Feb. 1, 1835. 6. George Luther, mentioned below. 7. 
Julia E., born Nov. 16, 1839. 8. Mercy A., born July 
14, 1842; married, June 17, 1864, Burden Munroe. 9. 
Richmond, born July 2, 1847; died March 13, 1848. 

(VIII) George Luther Pierce, son of Rev. Water- 
man and Betsey (Baker) Pierce, was born September 
9, 1837, He received his education in the schools of 
the town of Seekonk, Mass., where he prepared for the 
Fort Edward Institute, of Washington county, New 
York State, which he later attended. Deciding on a 
business career rather than professional. life, he re- 
turned to Providence, after completing his course, and 
entered the large retail and wholesale grocery estab- 
lishment of E. W. Pierce & Company, of which his 
brothers, Elisha W. and Bradford B. Pierce were the 
chief executives. He was eminently fitted for business 
life, and proved his worth in the firm shortly after enter- 
ing its employ. In 1854, George Luther Pierce was ad- 
mitted a partner of the firm, and retained his connec- 
tion with the business for a period of more than thirty- 
five years, becoming known as one of the foremost 
and ablest men in the business and commercial circles 
of Providence and the surrounding territory. He was 
a keen judge of values, and his advice and counsel was 
sought on the executive boards of many of the large 
mercantile enterprises of the city. He was known as a 
man of the strictest integrity and fair dealing in all his 
relations, and was honored and respected in many circles 
in Providence. 

Mr. Pierce was active in the political life of the city 
and was frequently honored with public office. He was 
a member of the Republican party, and for many years 
held a prominent place in its councils, in the city and 
State. For seven years he was a member of the Repub- 
lican committee of the city of Providence, beginning 
in 1886 or 1887. 
the Providence City Council, and fulfilled his duties so 
well in this capacity that he was returned to the office | 
every year for a number of years. From 1886 to 1895 — 
he was a member of the Common Council of Providence, 
and from 1895 to 1898 a member of the Board of | 
Aldermen. From January, 1895, until the time of his | 
death, he. was a commissioner of the North Burying 
Ground, of Providence. Mr. Pierce was recognized 
as a public man of the highest and most disinterested 
type, and was constantly sought for office. From May, © 
1886 to 1887, he was a member of the General Assem- 
bly of Rhode Island, and in the spring of 1898 was 


again chosen a member of the House, serving until — 
He was reélected in November, 1904, 
for the year 1905, with an unusually large majority. | 


1902 inclusive. 


For a period of three years Mr. Pierce served as a 
member of the Committee on Finance, for two years on | 
the Committee on State Charities and Correction, and © 


In 1886 he was elected a member of — 


+ 
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for one year on the Committee on Military Affairs. 
He was highly respected during the entire term of his 
public service, and accomplished during the period 
much beneficial and needed legislation. 

George Luther Pierce married Sarah E. Cory, who 
died August 24, 1910.. They were the parents of the 
following children: 1. Archie LeGrand, died in boy- 
hood. 2. Wilton Cory, died in infancy. 3. Grace, a 
graduate of Brown University, graduating with high 
honors; was president of her class; taught for a period 
in the grammar grades of the Point Street School; she 
married Russell W. Richmond; they have two sons: 
Cory Pierce Richmond and Parsons Pierce Richmond, 
and a daughter, Barbara, who died at the age of two 
and one-half years. 4. Ethel, twin of Grace, is a grad- 
uate of the Rhode Island School of Design; was super- 
visor of drawing in Warwick, R. I., and is now teaching 
drawing in the Technical High School of Providence. 
5. Chauncy Giles, died in infancy. 6. Bertha. 7. 
George Luther, Jr., born Oct. 2, 1886; graduated from 
Providence Technical High School and Brown Univer- 
sity. He married Ruth Brooks, and they have one son, 
George Raymond, born Aug. 26, 1916. George L. 
Pierce, Jr., was in the traffic engineer’s office of the 
Providence Telephone Company, when he was stricken 
with influenza and died suddenly, Sept. 30, 1918. 

George Luther Pierce died at his summer home in 
East Providence, R. I., October 21, 1909. 


WILLIAM H. WOOD—Wood is a name local in 
its derivation and signifies “at the woods.” It is com- 
mon to every medieval register in England. 

Arms—Argent, an oak tree vert, fructed or. 

Crest—A demi-wildman, on the shoulder a club, hold- 


ing in the dexter hand an oak branch, all proper, 
wreathed about the middle vert. 


The late William H. Wood, of Providence, R. L., 
was in every respect a self-made man, a success in 
every sense of the word in the field of endeavor which 
he had made his work in life, and in which he had 
striven from early manhood to become a figure of 
influence and importance. From earliest childhood he 
was thrown upon his own resources, and compelled to 
make his own way unaided in the world, and not only to 
support himself but to contribute to the support of his 
family. Despite this handicap at the outset, he rose 
gradually to a position of prominence in the real estate 
world and became a leading factor in the real estate 
and financial interests of the city of Providence, R. I. 

To the man who possesses within himself the desire 
to succeed, there is no obstacle too great to block the 
path to achievement. ‘The men who fail are those who 
attack the problems of life and work with a half- 
hearted willingness to succeed if the effort so to do be 
not too great. In addition to the necessity to work for 
his maintenance, Mr. Wood possessed the desire for 
achievement, which would have made him a success in 
life without the spur to ambition which the former 
circumstance offered. Unless the necessity to work is 
aided and abetted by the desire to work, success is im- 
possible. 

William H. Wood was born in Providence, R. I., No- 
ember 13, 1849, the son of William and Delia (Bundy) 
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Wood. His father, who was a native of England, 
came to America scarcely under a century ago accom- 
panied by his wife. ‘They settled in Providence, R. I. 
When the gold fever caught the country, with its ac- 
companying whirl-wind of prospecting and mining, 
William Wood, Sr., joined the ranks of the “forty- 
niners” and went West to California, where he died 
shortly after his arrival. The death of his father oc- 
curred when William H. Wood was but a small boy, 
and necessitated his adding to the support of the family 
as soon as he was able. He was given, however, the 
greatest chances possible for gaining an education in 
the local public schools. This was cut short early, how- 
ever, but he continued his studies at home and after 
hours, becoming a man of sound education and cultured 
tastes in the field of literature. Appreciating education 
as only those who are barred from its privileges can, 
he made every effort to supplement his work in the 
public schools, and succeeded admirably. He posessed 
a strong ambition to succeed, and into every position 
which he held put the best which was in him. Mr. 
Wood secured his first employment in the office of Jason 
Stone, a dealer in sewing machines, and he continued in 
that line of work for a period of several years. 

Fitted with a keen intellect and analytic mind, he was 
strongly desirous of entering the legal profession, and 
made every effort to complete the studies toward that 
end. He was unable, however, to realize this ambition, 
and abandoned the idea finally. Mr. Wood entered the 
field of real estate, in which he later became a power in 
the city of Providence, at the suggestion of the late 
Daniel Lyman, of that place. He began his career as 
an agent for the large real estate holdings of Mr. Ly- 
man, and from this comparatively unimportant be- 
ginning gradually rose to the position of prominence 
which he later held. Mr. Wood was eminently fitted 
for success in this line. He was a keen judge of busi- 
ness values, and foresaw in many cases with great 
accuracy the trend of development of property in 
Providence, and the surrounding country. He was noted 
for the fairness of his business principles and was en- 
trusted with many of the largest real estate deals which 
were put through in the city of Providence in his day. 
He carried on a most extensive business, and a very 
lucrative one. At the time of his death he had in his 
charge the large properties of the Vinton and Barnaby 
estates, and the Nancy K. Bishop estate. Mr. Wood’s 
first office was located in Providence, on the corner 
of Exchange and Westminster streets, and he continued 
to do business there until his death. 

As one of the leading figures in the real estate world, 
Mr. Wood was intimately identified with the largest 
business and financial interests of the city. He was 
treasurer of the Rhode Island Investment Company 
and of the Beckwith Land Company. He was ap- 
pointed by the heirs of the Lemuel Bishop estate ad- 
ministrator of the funds received from the French 
spoilation claims, rising out of the destruction of the 
brigantine “Nancy” in the year 1799. 

Mr. Wood was also identified with the political and 
public life of the city of Providence, and always active 
in any movement which had for its end the betterment 
of conditions in the city of Providence. He served as 
a member of the City Council from 1883 to 1885, and in 
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the latter year was elected to the State Legislature, 
where he served honestly and well the interests of the 
people, unswayed by partisan lines of influence. He 
was defeated for reélection to this office by which is 
known in the politics of Rhode Island as the “May 
Deal.” The obvious unfairness of this treatment was 
the direct cause of Mr. Wood’s premature retirement 
from public life, and was responsible for a loss to the 
city of Providence, and the State of Rhode Island, of 
a man who had conserved with all his strength the 
interests of both, and gave promise of greater achieve- 
ment in the future. Mr. Wood was a Republican in 
political affiliation, and upheld the finest and best of the 
traditions of the Grand Old Party. 

He was also active in the social and club life of 
Providence. He was a man of magnetic personality and 
fine character, and possessed numerous friends in all 
walks of life. He was a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, and was prominent in the affairs of the What 
Cheer Lodge and St. John’s Commandery. He was a 
member of the Hope Club, and the Metacomet Golf 
Club of Providence. 

William Henry Wood married, October 2, 1872, Adele 
S. Remington, daughter of William H. and Jane (Smith) 
Remington. Mrs. Wood is a native of Providence, and 
actively identified with the social life of the city. She 
is a woman of wide culture, and has also greatly 
travelled, having made a trip around the world in 1910. 
(See Remington IX.) Mr. and Mrs. Wood were the 
parents of two children: 1. William Remington, born in 
Providence, Jan. 14, 1876; received his education in 
the Providence High School, and was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; on com- 
pleting his training he became a naval architect, gain- 
ing a position of prominence in this field, in which he 
was engaged at the outbreak of the war; upon Amer- 
ica’s entry into the conflict he offered his services to 
Secretary Daniels and was commissioned assistant 
superintendent of the Hull division buying department 
at the Mare Island Naval Base, San Francisco; Mr. 
Wood is now engaged in this work; he married Caro- 
line Jonsen, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Wood owns a large 
ranch in California. Children: i. Remington, who after 
making a determined effort to enlist in some branch of 
service in the United States Army or Navy, who is now 
but sixteen years of age, went to Canada, enlisted in the 
Canadian army, and is now serving with Canadian 
troops. ii, Richard. iii. Elizabeth. 2. Florence, born 
Jan. 28, 1878, in Providence, R. I.; married George 
Owen, an instructor in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in the department of marine architect; 
they reside at Newton, Mass. Children: i. George. ii. 
Florence. 

Mr. Wood died suddenly on May 8, 1905, at Wil- 
mington, Del., while on his way from Washington to 
Providence, passing away on the train. 


(The Remington Line). 


Remington is an English surname of local derivation, 
meaning “of Rimmington,” a township in the parish of 
Gisburn, West Riding, York. It has also been found 
in Lancashire for a number of centuries. 


Arms—Barry of twelve argent and azure, Over all 
a bend gules. 
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Crest—A hand erect, holding a broken tilting spear, 
all proper. 

The Remington family was established in New Eng- 
land in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
has been prominent in the life of the State since that 
time, leading figures in its industrial life and public 
affairs. ‘The family in England, of which the Amer- 
ican Remingtons are a branch, was well known through- 
out the United Kingdom, possessing in all its lines men 
of mark in the affairs of the country. The Remington 
family is of the landed gentry, and entitled to bear 
arms. The American branch was established here in 
1637 by John Remington, and is connected through 
marriage with some of the finest and oldest families of 
New England. 

(1) John Remington, progenitor of the branch of © 
which the late William Humphrey Remington was a 
member, was a native of England, and emigrated to 
America from Yorkshire. He arrived in the Massa- — 
chusetts Colony in 1637, and settled first in Newbury, — 
where he was made a freeman, May 22, 1639. He later 
removed to Rowley, where he remained for consider- 
able period. About 1662 he removed to Roxbury, Mass. 
In the early Colonial records of Massachusetts he calls _ 
himself late of Rowley, now of Roxbury. He became © 
a man of prominence in the community. John Reming- — 
ton received a two-acre lot in the division of public 
lands in Rowley. His home was located on Wethers- — 
field street. In 1647 he was a lieutenant of militia under 
Captain Sebastian Brigham. He died in Roxbury, June | 
8, 1667. He married (first) in England, prior to his 
coming to America, and his wife, Elizabeth, accom- 
panied him here. She died on December 24; 1658. He 
married (second) Rhoda John Remington had 
two sons, John and Thomas, whose names are not found 
on the records of Rowley. Children, whose names are © 
recorded in Rowley: 1. Jonathan, born Feb. 12, 1640. 
2. Daniel, born Oct. 2, 1641. 3. Hannah, born June 10, — 
1643. 4. Elizabeth, born April 5, 1645, died in 1646. 
5. Elizabeth, born about 1648. 6. Mary, born March 31, 
1653, died in 1654. ; 

(II) John (2) Remington, son of John (1) and 
Elizabeth Remington, was born about 1628 or 1630 in 
Yorkshire, England, and accompanied his parents to — 
America. He resided first in Rowley, Mass., but later re-. | 
moved to Andover, where there is record of him from ] 
1654 to 1656. He settled in Haverhill, Mass., as early | 
as ihe year 1661. Shortly after 1664 he was a member — 
of the colony at Jamestown, R. I., and later removed to. 
Warwick, R. I., where he took up his permanent abode, 
and died in 1709. He married Abigail Their 
children were: 1. John, born in Rowley, March 12, 
1651. 2. Abigail, born in Rowley, Sept. 14, 1652. 3. 
Joseph, born Nov. 29, 1654. 4. Thomas, born Feb. 4, 1656. , 
5. Prudence, born in Rowley, July 14, 1657. 6. Joseph, | 
mentioned below. 7. Daniel, born Oct. 18, 1661. 8. 
Hannah, born July 3, 1664, in Haverhill, as was also 
David. 

(III) Joseph Remington, son of John (2) and Abi- 
gail Remington, was born about the year 1658, accord-— 
ing to Rhode Island records. He was a resident of 
Jamestown, R. I. Records, further than the fact that 
he served on the jury at Jamestown, on September 5. 
1682, cannot be found of him. : 
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(IV) John (3) Remington, son of Joseph Remington, 
was born in Jamestown, R. I., on April 12, 1680, and re- 
sided there all his life. 

(V) John (4) Remington, son of John (3) Rem- 
ington, was born in Jamestown, R. I., and resided 
there during his entire life-time. He married Susanna 
Their children were: 1. Benjamin, born Sept. 

19, 1733. 2. Peter, born July 1, 1737. 3. Penelope, born 
April 15, 1739. 4. Sarah, born March 21, 1741. 5. Abi- 
gail, born in May, 1743. 6. John, born Jan. 6. 1745. 
It is thought within a reasonable degree of. certainty, 
that he, John (4) Remington, was also the father of 
Enoch Remington, mentioned below. 

(VI) Enoch Remington, son of John (4) and Su- 
sanna Remington, was born in Jamestown, R. I., about 
1735. He later removed to Warren, R. I., with his wife, 
Molly. Two children are recorded in Warren; 1. Molly, 
born Nov. 11, 1757. 2. Lydia, born July 20, 1765. They 
are thought to have been the parents also of Enoch, 
mentioned below. 

(VII) Enoch (2) Remington, son of Enoch (1) and 
Molly Remington, was born in Warren about 1768. He 
resided in the town of Barrington, R. I., and died there 
January 1, 1795. He married in Barrington, R. LI, 
August 5, 1790, Ruth Armington, daughter of John and 
Ruth (Kent) Armington. (See Armington IV.) Their 
children were: I. Samuel Watson, born Jan. 4, 1791. 
2. Enoch, mentioned below. 3. Ruth, born Dec. 28, 
1794. Ruth (Armington) Remington was a member of 
a prominent New England family established here in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. She was born 
in Rehoboth, Mass., June 29, 1771. 

(VIII) Enoch (3) Remington, son of Enoch (2) and 

Ruth (Armington) Remington, was born in Barrington, 
R. I., May 3, 1792. He was a citizen of considerable 
prominence in the affairs of the community, and was a 
farmer on a large scale. He died in Providence, Au- 
gust 6, 1864. Enoch Remington married, March 13, 
'1814, Phebe Short, daughter of John and Betsey (Scott) 
'Short. She was born April 9, 1797, and died July 31, 
1870. John Short was born in Warren, R. I., February 
14, 1757, the son of John and Phebe Short; married in 
Barrington, September 30, 1779, Elizabeth (Betsey) 
Scott, of Cumberland. Their daughter, Phebe Short, 
married Enoch Remington. Children: 1. Samuel Wat- 
son, born Sept. 30, 1817. 2. Lucretia S., born June 15, 
1820. 3. William Humphrey, mentioned below. 4. 
George A., born Sept. 26, 1824.. 5. Jeremiah S., born 
Sept. 6, 1827. 6. Daniel S., born March 3, 1829. 7. 
Phebe A., born March 12, 1831. 8. George A. (2), born 
March 31, 1833. 

(1X) William Humphrey Remington, son of Enoch 
(3) and Phebe (Short) Remington, was born in Bar- 
rington, R. I., March 29, 1822. He received his early 
educational training in Barrington. Early in life he em- 
barked on a business career for himself, and secured 
his first employment in the dry goods business in Provi- 
dence, R. I., to which city he went because he realized 
that it presented greater opportunities. He entered 
the business in the capacity of a clerk, and solely 
through his own efforts and energy, intelligently ap- 
plied, he became a proprietor. After a period spent in 
learning the business in every detail, and in becoming 
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thoroughly grounded in its inner workings, he engaged 
independently as a fancy dry goods merchant. Shortly 
afterward he went into partnership with his brother, 
Jeremiah S. Remington, and opened a store in the 
Arcade, in Providence. This business prospered greatly, 
and came to have a reputation for the highest principles 
of business dealing. The one store was found inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the trade, and another 
was added to it. At the time of Mr. Remington’s death 
the one store had grown to four, and it is highly prob- 
able that he would have been influential in increasing 
his business to greater size had he lived longer. His 
death occurred in the very prime of life, at the age of 
forty-two years, on September 9, 1844. William 
Humphrey Remington was one of the most thoroughly 
respected and honored business men of his day. 

He married Jane Smith, daughter of Richard and 
Elizabeth (Phillips) Smith, of Providence, R. I., a de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families of New Eng- 
land. (See Smith VIII). Mrs. Remington died July 
17, 1902. She was a devoted member of the Baptist 
church. Their children were: 1. Florence, died 1860. 
2. William R., died in 1873. 3. Adele S., married Wil- 
liam H. Wood, of Providence (deceased); resides in 
Providence, R. I. (See Wood). 


(The Armington Line). 

Arms—Per chevron or and azure, in chief two lions 
rampant combatant of the second, in base a lion ram- 
pant of the first. 

The Armington family in America dates from the 
opening years of the eighteenth century. Joseph Arm- 
ington, the founder and ancestor of all of the name in 
America, whose ancestry is traced to the Colonial 
period, was a native of England. It is judged from the 
fact that he returned to the mother country on affairs 
of business that he was a man of large interests. A 
genius for mercantile and financial affairs has been 
largely evident in one line of his descendants. There 
have been professional men among them also. South- 
eastern Massachusetts and that part of the Colony and 
later the State of Rhode Island which borders upon it 
has been the home of the family since the time of its 
founding in America. The family, though compara- 
tively small, contributed many of its sons to the defence 
of the Nation in the American Revolution, the War of 
1812 and the Civil War. 

(1) Joseph Armington, immigrant ancestor, was born 
on the Island of Guernsey, Great Britain. He came 
to the New England Colonies from England in 1714, 
settling in Boston, where he remained for a year. In 
1715 he returned to England, and died there in that 
year. His wife, who had accompanied him to America, 
was a woman of excellent education, well-born and cul- 
tured. After her husband’s death she established a 
school in Roxbury, Mass., where she taught French. 

(II) Joseph (2) Armington, son of Joseph (1) Arm- 
ington, was born in the year 1707 on the Island of 
Guernsey, Great Britain, and accompanied his parents to 
New England in 1714. He settled in Rehoboth, Mass., 
on attaining his majority, and followed the trade of 
brickmaker there until his death. He married, May 27, 
1729, Hannah Chaffee, daughter of Jonathan and Han- 
nah (Carpenter) Chaffee, who was born October 3, 1707, 
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and died February 22, 1799, at Rehoboth. Joseph Arm- 
ington died in Rehoboth, August 15, 1746. 

(III) John Armington, son of Joseph (2) and Han- 
nah (Chaffee) Armington, was born June 12, 1735, at 
Rehoboth, Mass., where he resided during the greater 
part of his life. In his latter years he removed to 
Waterford, Vt., where he died. He married (first) 
January 11, 1757, Ruth Kent, born March 3, 1737, daugh- 
ter ‘of Hezekiah and Ruth (Cooper) Kent. He mar- 
ried (second) January 13, 1788, Chloe Newman, of 
Rehoboth. 

(IV) Ruth Armington, daughter of John and Ruth 
(Kent) Armington, was born June 29, 1771, in Rehoboth, 
Mass. She married, August 5, 1790, Enoch Reming- 
ton, of Barrington, R. I. (See Remington VII.) 


(The Smith Line). 


The Smith immigrants to America in the seven- 
teenth century were numerous, and their progeny forms 
one of the greatest of American families of Colonial 
date. Rhode Island, which has been the home of the 
family herein under consideration since the year of the 
founding of Providence when John Smith, called the 
Miller, to distinguish him from others who came after 
him, was one of the five men who accompanied Roger 
Williams to Rhode Island in the spring or summer of 
1636, and made the first settlement of white persons in 
the territory. 

Arms—Quarterly, first and fourth, barry argent and 
gules; second and third, quarterly, first and fourth, 
gules on a chevron or, between three bezants, as many 
crosses formee fitchee sable; second and third; azure 
a fesse between three urchins argent. 

Crest—Out of a castle argent a wolf’s head sable. 

Motto—Boutez en avant. 

(1) John Smith, immigrant ancestor and founder, 
was a native of England, born in 1595. He came first 
to Dorchester, Mass., where however, he soon fell under 
the displeasure of the Puritan authorities because of 
his religious views. On September 3, 1635, it was or- 
dered by the General Court of Massachusetts “that 
John Smith shall be sent within these six weeks out of 
this jurisdiction, for divers dangerous opinions which 
he holdeth and hath divulged, if in the meantime he 
removes not himself out of this plantation.” In 1636 
Roger Williams and John Smith and four others came 
to Providence and made the first settlement there. 
John Smith was one of the most prominent figures in 
the year’s decades of the history of Providence. In 
1641 he held the office of town clerk. On March 1, 
1646, an agreement was made at the monthly court that 
he should have the valley wherein his house stood in 
consideration for which he was to set up a mill. It 
was also agreed that no other mill would be permitted 
in Providence. In 1647 twenty-two acres were laid out 
to him, a portion for the mill, and at the time of his 
death he was in possession of one hundred and fifty 
acres. He was one of the most prosperous men of the 
community, which fact is evidenced by the tax list. On 
September 2, 1650, his widow Alice was taxed two 
pounds and ten shillings. 

(JI) John (2) Smith, son of John (1) and Alice 
Smith, was born probably about 1630 in England, and 
died in Providence, in 1682. He was a miller and suc- 
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ceeded his father in the management of the property, — 
which was confirmed to him and his mother by the town 
after the father’s death. He purchased two shares in © 
the town, April 27, 1655, and drew twenty-one acres in 4 
his father’s right at a division made February 10, 1665. | 
He had various parcels confirmed to him by the town, ~ 
May 24, 1673. His house was burned by the Indians, — 
March 30, 1676, and with difficulty he saved the town 
records which were in his custody, by throwing them 
into the mill pond. John Smith was ensign of the mil- 
itary company, November 6, 1654; in 1661 he was jury- 
man, deputy 1666 and 1672, and town clerk, from 1672 
to 1676. He married Sarah Whipple, born in 1642, died 
after 1687, daughter of John and Sarah Whipple. 

(III) William Smith, son of John (2) and Sarah 
(Whipple) Smith, was born in 1682, and died December 
II, 1753, in Smithfield, R. I. He built the county court 
house, for which he received six hundred and sixty-four 
pounds, nine shillings. For many years he was major 
in the militia, and one of the foremost men. in the col- 
ony. He was deputy to the General Court, in 1714-16- 
1720-21-24-27-29; assistant in 1729-30-31, and moder- 
ator of Smithfield in 1733-34-35-40, deputy from Smith- — 
field to the General Court, in 1735-44. The inventory of 
his estate amounted to £547 6s. Major William Smith 
married Mary Sayles, born May 30, 1689, died after 
1754, daughter of John and Elizabeth Sayles. 

(IV) Daniel Smith, son of Major William and Mary — 
(Sayles) Smith, was born September 28, 1712, in Prov- © 
idence. He resided in Smithfield, and in Burrillville, 
which was a part of the original town of Smithfield. 
He married in Smithfield, August 3, 1735, Mary Aldrich, 
who was born in Mendon, Mass., February 15, 1714, 
daughter of Moses and Hannah (White) Aldrich. 

(V) Martin Smith, son of Daniel and Mary (Al 
drich) Smith, was born October 15, 1747, in Burrillville, 
and was married in Smithfield, November 4, 1764, to — 
Mary Mowry, who was born October 30, 1745, daugh- 
ter of Uriah and Urania Mowry. :. 

(VI) Pitts Smith, son of Martin and Mary (Mowry) 
Smith, was born October 10, 1766, in Smithfield, R. I., © 
resided there all his life, and married, May 31, 1795, | 
Susanna (No record of the surname of his 
wife has been found; it was possibly Steere.) 

(VII) Richard Smith, son of Pitts and Susanna ~ 
Smith, was born May 15, 1796, in Smithfield, and died | 
in Providence, August 28, 1864. In early life he resided | 
in Glocester, and when a young man, in 1820, removed ~ 
to Providence, and took possession of the Bull Dog — 
Tavern, which was built in 1798 at Bull Dog Square, 
now known as Randall Square. He succeeded Calvin ” 
Dean in the management of the hotel, and continued 
until 1840, when it was sold to Mary Ann Madden. | 
During the time Richard Smith conducted the hotel, — 
the large assembly room in it was devoted on Sunday ~ 
to religious meetings, with steadily increasing congre- 
gations, until the attendance was gathered into the 
Fourth Baptist Church Society. Baptisms were per- © 
formed in the Moshausick river, which flowed near 
the tavern. Later Colonel Smith conducted succes- 
sively the Franklin House, the Eagle House and Amer: 
ican Hotel, and was one of the best known hotel men in 
the State in his day. He was among the “forty-niners,” 
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who went to California in search of gold, but soon 
returned to Providence, and continued to make his home 
there until his death. He married Elizabeth Phillips, 
daughter of David Phillips. The Phillips coat-of-arms 
is as follows: 

Arms—Gules, a chevron argent, between three fal- 
cons proper, ducally gorged, beaked and membered, or. 

Crest—Out of a ducal coronet or, an arm embowed 
in armor, the hand holding a broken spear proper, 
powdered with fleur-de-lis gold. 

(VIII) Jane Smith, daughter of Richard and Eliza- 
beth (Phillips) Smith, married, April 17, 1850, Wil- 
liam H. Remington, of Providence. (See Remington 
IX.) 


HON. ARAM J. POTHIER—Ex-Governor of 
Rhode Island, twice mayor of Woonsocket, and twice 
commissioner to Paris. ‘hat, in brief, is the story of 
this remarkable man’s public career. In the realm of 
finance he stands before the world as president of the 
Union Trust Company of Providence, and in connec- 
tion with the development of the industries of Woon- 
socket his name stands without a peer in the history of 
the city. 

Aram J. Pothier was born in the Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, and is a son of Jules and Domitilde 
Pothier, both now deceased. Aram J. Pothier received 
his preparatory education in Canadian schools, com- 
pleting his course of study at Nicolet College. In 1870 
Jules Pothier brought his family to the United States 
and to Woonsocket, and in 1875 Aram J. Pothier was 
engaged by the late Hon. Latimer W. Ballou to fill a 
clerkship in the Woonsocket Institution for Savings. 
In the course of thirty-three years he filled every posi- 
tion a man might fill in a savings bank in a city of 
Woonsocket’s size, and he is now president of the in- 
stitution, So thoroughly identified with it has he be- 
come that the citizens of Woonsocket call it “Mr. Poth- 
ier’s Bank.” 

In politics Mr. Pothier has always been a Republican, 
and his public career began in 1885 when he was elected 
a member of the Woonsocket School Committee for 
three years. In 1887-88 he represented Woonsocket 
in the General Assembly. In 1889 he was appointed by 
Governor Taft commissioner to the Paris Exposition. 
His report was singularly interesting, and Governor 
Ladd accorded it high praise in his annual message of 
1890. At the inauguration of the Woonsocket city gov- 
ernment in 1889, Mr. Pothier was elected city auditor 
and a member of the school committee. The latter posi- 
tion he held for one year only, but the former he 
retained until January, 1894, when he became mavor of 
his adopted city. From that time until May of the 
same year he directed the organization of public char- 
ities in Woonsocket, the period being one of excep- 
tionally “hard times.” For four months he- worked 
almost incessantly along these lines, accomplishing, in 
association with a number of public-spirited citizens, 
an amount of good which baffles computation. At 
a later period he served as treasurer of the Woon- 
socket Anti-Tuberculosis Association. After hold- 
ing the office of mayor in 1894 and 1895, Mr. Poth- 
ier decidedly refused to become a candidate for a 
third term, and on~April 7, 1897, he was elected 
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lieutenant-governor by a plurality of nine thousand 
and forty-eight, the largest ever given to a candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor in the State of Rhode 
Island. On retiring at the end of a year, Mr. Pothier 
was not long permitted to remain in private life. In 
1900 he was appointed by Governor Dyer commissioner 
to the Paris Exposition, and while there he was par- 
ticularly attentive to the interests of visitors from Rhode 
Island. As on the former occasion his report proved a 
very valuable document. 

In October, 1908, Mr. Pothier was nominated by the 
Republicans for governor of Rhode Island, and was 
elected by a plurality of seven thousand two hundred 
and seventy. In 1909 he received the tribute of a re- 
nomination, and on November 2, of that year, was re- 
elected by the largest majority ever given to a guber- 
natorial candidate in the history of the State. A circum- 
stance which renders this more noteworthy is the fact 
that this was an “off year” in political circles. The 
narrative of his administration, worthy of the man and 
his record, has now passed into the annals of a former 
period. 

In 10912 Governor Pothier was chosen president of 
the Union Trust Company of Providence, an honor 
wholly unsought, but felt by all to be a fitting culmina- 
tion to his thirty-seven years of distinguished banking 
service. In addition to his duties as a financier, he is 
treasurer of the Guerin Spinning Company, the Alsace 
Worsted Company, the Rosemont Dyeing Company, and 
the Montrose Worsted Company. More than any other 
man in Woonsocket, Mr. Pothier has been instrumental 
in making the city a center of new industries, and it 
is an eloquent fact that, while he has done much to 
obtain tax exemptions for other plants, he has never 
sought this privilege in behalf of concerns in which he 
himself is specially interested. While abroad he was 
ever on the alert for opportunities to advance the in- 
dustrial standing of his city and State, and as a result 
Woonsocket is now one of the world’s centers for the 
manufacture of woolen and worsted yarns by the 
French and Belgian processes. He has been instru- 
mental in obtaining for the French concerns, which 
have established themselves in Woonsocket since the 
beginning of the present century, an exemption from 
taxation which was often a determining cause of their 
decision to build there. It was chiefly through him that 
the Lepoutre interests were induced to establish the 
Lafayette Worsted Company’s big plant in Woonsocket, 
and the city is indebted to him for the erection within 
its limits of the French Worsted Company’s colossal 
yarn mills owned by the Tiberghiens of Turcoing, 
France. He was also the factor which brought the 
Desurmont worsted yarn mills to Woonsocket and 
Rhode Island. 

When Mr. Pothier’s first nomination for governor 
was a subject of agitated discussion, he was thus de- 
scribed in an article entitled “New England’s Future 
Governors,” which appeared in the “New England Mag- 
azine” : 

Mr. Pothier is a typical citizen of foreign birth, 
proud of his ancestry, but American to the core. The 
foremost leader of his race in this country, he has 


been a faithful exponent of that broad and healthy 
Americanism which underlies the very foundation of 


-our Republican institutions, and under his wise lead- 
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ership the French Canadians of Rhode Island have 
become honored members of the community. 

Being well read, a linguist of unusual attainments, 
Mr. Pothier is a power with pen and work alike. He 
ranks high as a writer on economics and sociology, 
and his speeches are always worth hearing. In fact, 
few men can hold the attention of their hearers as 
closely as he has done many a time at large and en- 
thusiastic gatherings. 

Mr. Pothier married, April, 1902, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
Mlle. Francoise De Charmigny, whom he met while rep- 
resenting his State at Paris. A man of strong domestic 
tastes and affections, Mr. Pothier’s few hours of leisure 
are most frequently passed in his home. 

The article quoted above says of Mr. Pothier that 
“through his well directed efforts he has brought to his 
home city millions of foreign capital and helped to 
build several large mills which give employment to 
thousands of operatives. Mr. Pothier has succeeded 
admirably in those great enterprises owing to his sound 
judgment, his profound knowledge of men and things 
and his fine sense of diplomacy. He is a born diplo- 
matist and leader of men.” Truly he has proved him- 
self so and not in one sphere only, but in several, al- 
ways using his talents for the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens and the enlightenment and uplifting of humanity. 


ALFRED M. COATS—The family of Coats, long 
conspicuous among the leading thread manufacturers 
of the world, is an ancient one in Scotland, its repre- 
sentatives holding important offices at Glasgow in the 
sixteenth century. ‘The American history of this branch 
of the family dates from 1854, when Sir James Coats, 
Bart., came to the United States. Sir James Coats was 
a son of Sir Peter Coats, Knt. of Auchendrane, Ayr- 
shire, and Campagne du Sahel, Mustapha Superieur, 
Algeria, J. P. and D. L. and Commissioner of Supply 
for Ayrshire, and J. P. Renfrewshire, F. R. S. E. The 
coat-of-arms of the Coats family is as follows: 

Arms—Or three mascles sable, a chief engrailed 
azure semée of fleurs-de-lis of the field. 

Crest—A stag’s head erased proper, charged on the 
neck with _an escarbuncle or. 

Motto—Coeur fidéle. 

Sir Peter Coats, of the ninth generation in descent 
from David Coittis or Coates, of Barnhill, in the parish 
of Blantyre, born about 1545, died October 12, 1607, 
was educated at. the Paisley, Scotland, Grammar School 
and Glasgow University, and was, with his brother, 
James Coats, founder of the famed firm, J. and P. 
Coats. He was knighted in 1869. He married, Novem- 
ber 5, 1832, Glorianna, daughter of Daniel McKenzie, 
of Sand Bank, Holy Loch, Argyllshire, lieutenant of the 
Seventy-fourth Regiment, and she died April 21, 1877, 
his death occurring March 9, 1800. ‘They were the 
parents of eight children, the eldest James, of whom 
’ further. 

Sir James Coats was born in Paisley, Scotland, April 
12, 1834, and died there January 20, 1913. As a young 
man of twenty years he came to the United States, and 
married in New York City in 1857. He returned to 
his native home, and in 1871 again came to the United 
States, residing in Providence, R. I. For many years he 
was senior member of the firm of J. and P. Coats, of 
Paisley, and afterward senior director of Ji & PB. ‘Coats, 
Ltd. Soon after J. & P. Coats became the controlling 
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factor in the Conant Thread Company, founded at 
Pawtucket, R. I., by Hezekiah Conant in 1868, and Sir 
James Coats became the representative of the Coats 
interests in this large enterprise. In 1891 the Conant 
Thread Company was dissolved and the plant has been 
subsequently operated as a branch of J. & P. Coats, 
Ltd. Sir James Coats was the directing spirit in the 
vast expansion and development of this important busi- 
ness, which employed more than two thousand hands, 
giving to its management the benefit of long experience 
in the industry and making its weighty affairs his 
greatest care. In 1901 he returned to Scotland, where 
his death occurred. He was a business man of splendid 
parts, complete master of every branch of thread manu- 
facture, and was held in high regard in his adopted 
home. He was interested in matters of public concern, 
and public-spirited in his support of movements of 
progress and betterment, while many charitable insti- 
tutions and organizations knew him as a generous sym- 
pathizer. Diplomatic, tactful, and a trained executive, 
he soon familiarized himself with American methods 
of business procedure, and was widely known both for 
business sagacity and constant adherence to lofty prin- 
ciples. Sir James Coats was justice of the peace of 
the counties of Ayr and Renfrew, and was at one 
time captain of the Second Battalion of Renfrewshire 
Rifles (volunteers). He was created a baronet, Decem- 
ber 7, 1905. 

He married Sarah Ann Auchincloss, daughter of John 
and Elizabeth (Buck) Auchincloss, the ceremony per- 
formed October 15, 1857, and they were the parents of: 
Elizabeth W., married Thomas Glen Arthur, deceased, 
of Barshaw, Renfrewshire, and is now a resident of 
Algiers, Algeria; Annie M., married George Gordon 
King, of Newport, R. I.; Alice D., deceased, married 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New York City, son of 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, a former Secretary of State 
of the United States; Sir Stuart A., Bart., resides in 
London, married Jane Muir, daughter of Thomas 
Greenlees, of Paisley, Renfrewshire; Alfred M., of 
whom further; J. Munro, married Anne Baldwin, daugh- 
ter of Edward Thompson Caswell, of Providence, R. I., 
and resides in London, England. 

Alfred M. Coats was born in Paisley, Scotland, April 


12, 1860. He was brought to Rhode Island by his par- ' 


ents when a child of eighteen months, and obtained his 
preparatory education in St. Paul’s School, at Concord, 
N. H., then entered Yale University. He was graduated 
A. B. in the class of 1891, and the following year en- 
tered the service of J. & P. Coats, Ltd., in the Paw- 
tucket plant. 
ness, and was advanced through positions of increasing 
responsibility to the general managership of the plant, 
an important post he filled from 1902 to roto. In the 
latter year he retired from active affairs, limiting his 
participation in business to his duties as director of the 
Industrial Trust Company, the Slater Trust Company, 
of Pawtucket, and the Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and as trustee of the Pawtucket Institute for 
Savings, although he has wide interests. The period 
of the United States active participation in the World 
War found him giving unreservedly of all his resources, 
time, effort and funds, to the Allied cause. In 1917 he 
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was chairman of the first Red Cross war fund cam- 
paign for Rhode Island, and in August of that year 
was appointed federal food administrator. He dis- 
charged the burdensome duties of this office with an 
efficiency that won him high commendation and secured 
the codperation of the citizens of the State to such a 
degree that comparatively little friction arose from the 
beginning of his administration until the office was dis- 
continued, January 31, 1919. His gifts of labor, per- 
sonal convenience, and money, valuable as they were, 
were but the smallest of his contributions to the cause 
of victory, for he lost his only son, Lieutenant Archi- 
bald Coats, in the service, seventeen days before the 
armistice ended the conflict. Mr. Coats was appointed 
by Mayor Gainer a member, and became chairman, of 
the Providence Citizens’ Committee, whose object was 
to aid returning soldiers and sailors in securing em- 
ployment and adjusting themselves to civil life. He 
served in this capacity until June 1, 1919, when he re- 
signed his office. 

Mr. Coats is a member of numerous social organiza- 
tions, including the Squantum Association, the Agawam 
Hunt, Rhode Island Country, Hope, and Turk’s Head 
clubs, and many out-of-town clubs. He is a popular 
member of the Providence community, and although 
retired from industrial and business- affairs, is inti- 
mately concerned in all that affects his city’s welfare. 
From 1912 to 1916 Mr. Coats resided in New York City, 
but since the latter year Providence has been his home 
and his associations extend into many channels of the 
city’s life. 

Mr. Coats married, September 4, 1895, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Morris Barnewall, of Flushing, Long 
Island. Children: Lieutenant Archibald, served with 
Battery D, Nineteenth Field Artillery, with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, and died in the service at 
Toul, Meurthe-et-Moselle, France, Oct. 25, 1918; Mabel; 
Elizabeth. 


REV. EDWARD HOLYOKE, D.D., LL. D.— 
There is no way by which the value of a life to a 
community can be estimated, and especially is this true 
of the life of a minister of the Gospel. When Rev. 
Edward Holyoke accepted a call in 1887 from Friend- 
ship Baptist Church, of Providence, now Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, the congregation numbered 267 communi- 
cants. The membership is now 1350, who worship in 
the beautiful temple dedicated in 1907. All depart- 
ments of the church have advanced in like degree, but 
these are but the tangible evidences of the value of his 
thirty years pastorate, and constitute but a part of the 
real. benefit his pure life and inspiring leadership has 
meant to the church he has served so long and de- 
yotedly. The spiritual advancement cannot be meas- 
ured or told, only the great record will ever reveal 
what the life of this eloquent, devoted divine has meant 
10 his own people and to his city. He is a grandson of 
William E. Holyoke, a carriage manufacturer, born in 
Salem, Mass., a man of influence and means, who left 
he Massachusetts home of his ancestors and journeyed 
West to the States of Ohio and Illinois, there becom- 
ing a supporter of educational institutions, and through 
is connection with Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, as 
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trustee, and with Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., as one 
of the original board of trustees, accomplished a great 
deal for the cause of higher education. 

Samuel Greenleaf Holyoke, son of William E. Green 
leaf, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1824, and died in 
April, 1914, at the home of his son, Edward, in Provi- 
dence, R. I. He was an expert pattern maker and 
house builder, who, from the year 1836 until 1904, was 
a resident of the city of Galesburg, Ill. In 1904 he 
came to the city of Providence, and in the home of his 
son, Dr. Edward Holyoke, spent the last ten years of 
his long and useful life, which covered a period of 
ninety years. Samuel G. Holyoke married, in Gales- 
burg, Ill, in 1846, Amanda L. Hoag, born in Oswego 
county, N. Y., in 1824, died in Harvey, Ill., in August, 
1902, 

Edward Holyoke, son of Samuel Greenleaf and 
Amanda L. (Hoag) Holyoke, was born in Galesburg, 
Ill., October 7, 1858, and until his ninth year knew no 
teacher but his mother. He then spent three years in 
the public school of Galesburg, this completing his 
preparation for admission to Knox Academy, passing 
thence to Knox College, Galesburg, whence he was grad- 
uated with honors, A. B., class of 1871, delivering the 
philosophical oration. He then took courses in theology 
at Hamilton Seminary, a department of Colgate Uni- 
versity, and was ordained a clergyman of the Baptist 
church, in September, 1884. In the latter year he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts from Knox Col- 
lege, and the same year he accepted a call from the 
Baptist church of Pittsfield,.Mass., this being his first 
pastorate, although while at Hamilton as a theological 
student, he had filled the pulpit at Bainbridge, N. Y. 
He remained at Pittsfield for three years, then, accept- 
ing a call from Friendship Street Baptist Church, of 
Providence, R. I., he came there in May, 1887. This 
church is now Calvary Baptist Church, but there has 
been no change in the pastoral head, Dr. Holyoke 
still remaining with the congregation to which he 
came thirty-one years ago, a young, enthusiastic pas- 
tor. Enthusiasm has given way to earnest, settled 
purpose and mature judgment, which render him valu- 
able in counsel and leadership. He is an eloquent, 
pleasing orator, greatly in demand, and in addition to 
safely guiding his own church to. great heights of 
Christian usefulness, has labored abundantly in behalf 
of the church at large. A new chapel was dedicated 
at Calvary, in 1897, the new temple in 1907, and at no 
time has the spiritual or material welfare of the church 
faltered. 

Outside of Calvary Church, Dr. Holyoke has ac- 
tively aided in those State movements which are a 
part of the history of the Baptist church. He is a past 
president of the Rhode Island Society of Christian 
Endeavor; past president of the Rhode Island Bap- 
tist Educational Society; member of the board of ad- 
ministration of both the foregoing societies for many 
years; president of the Rhode Island Sunday School 
Association; and for two terms, member of the edu- 
cational committee; past vice-president and secretary 
of the Rhode Island Federation of Churches, also 
chairman of the committee on Comity for several 
years; and chairman of the committee on Union of 
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Baptist and Free Baptist denominations in Rhode 
Island, a committee .which.-saw .its. labors. .crowned 
with success, when’ in 1916, the two branches of prac 
tically the same faith united. He is a*member of the 


Baptist Theological’ Club, has been visitor to Brown. 


University im the philosophical department ‘for fifteen 
years; and bore’ a still heavier share, of. official re- 
sponsibility than’ the “foregoing .indicates.: In 1904, 
Colgate conferred upon him’ the degree of Doctor’ of 
Divinity, and: in 1918, Brown University conferred the 
same degree. ; 


CHARLES: FREDERICK EDDY, for many years 
one of the most prominent business men’ of Rhode 
Island, is a ‘direct descendant of William Eddye, of 
Cranbrook, County Kent, England. The Eddy family 
has figured prominently in the history of the early 
colonies and: States of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts since 1630, never relinquishing the prestige and 
influence which came:to it in the infancy of the col- 
onies through the distinguished service rendered by its 
earliest members. 

William Eddye, A..M., was vicar of the Church of 
St. Dunstan, ‘ofthe town of Cranbrook, County Kent, 
England. He was:a native of Bristol, and received 
his education at Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
He was vicar from 1589 to 1616. He died November 
23, 1616, and -was. buried’ in.the’ Cranbrook churchyard. 
He left the ‘financial affairs of his parish in better 
order than before, and collected and arranged the loose 
registers dating back from 1588 in a-new parchment 
book, beautifully: engrossing about eighty of the pages 
and illuminating thtee title pages, one for births, one 
for marriages’ and the third for deaths.. The book is 
still in existence*at the vicarage. He married (first) 
November 20,°.1587,, Mary Foston, daughter of John 
Foston, who’ died: in: September, 1573.- She died in 
July, 1611, leaving an infant son, Nathaniel, who died 
nine days after,she died.. He married: (second) Ms 
1614, Elizabeth: Taylor, widow. 

Samuel Eddy, ‘son of William and Mary (Foston 
Eddye, was born in May, 1608, died 1685:: ‘He was. the 
immigrant ancestor. On: Awgust 10, 1630, with his 
brother, John, he left London, England, in: the ‘ship 
“Handmaid,”’: Captain ‘John Grant, arriving at Plym- 
outh, Mass., October 20; 1630.’ 


ber 7, 1637, three*acfes of land: in Plymouth were ‘set 
off to him, and.in 1641, six. acres. of land: and: thirty 
acres of meadéw “were set off to him: On» April’ 3, 


1645, he sent His’son John:to live with Francis-Gould ’ 


until he should ‘comé of age. His wife was fined; Oc- 
tober 7, 1651, for) wringing-out clothes. on’ Sunday, ‘but 
later the fine was remitted... She was surnnioned before 
court, May 1,: 1660, to answer for: traveling on Surday 
from Plymouth’ to Boston, and“she déclared that she 
went there on that day because of the illness of Mis- 
tress Saffin. She was excused, but admonished. On 
May 9, 1631, Samuel Eddy purchased a house at 
Spring Hill at the end of Main street, in Plymouth,..of 
Experience Mitchell, and he sold it in 1645, He was 
one of the original purchasers of Middleboro, Mass., 
and owned much land in other places. In 1631 his 


, 1633. it- was the.same.,. 


He settled: in Plymouth, 
and on January-2, 1632,;was made freeman. On Novem: | 


the. first Sunday ‘school im the United ‘States, 
‘taught it himself? 


dent of Pawtucket, where he had a good estate. 
‘many: years he was,.a manufacturer of cotton yarn on 
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assessment was half that of Captain Standish, and in 
He “married Blisahath , 


who died in 1689: 

‘Charles Frederick Eday, of the ainth Reteration of 
this ‘honorable family,: and’ son of Ferdinand S. and 
Amey’ (Dexter) Eddy, was born in Providence, R. I, 
February 5, 1847. He attended the public schools at 
North. Providence, finishing the grammar courses, 
then at’ the age of fourteen years began his business 
career; for two years he was employed in a West- 
fiinstet street mercantile house. He then supple- 
ménted ‘his education with a course in’ bookkeeping at 
the Bryant‘and Stratton Business College and then 
secured a bookkeeping position with Governor James 
Y. Smith, with whom he served for nine years. At 
the age of thirty, in the year 1877, Mr. Eddy entered 
the business world as ‘senior member of the firm of 
Eddy & Street, dealers: in cotton yarns; their office 
was located on South Water street, and for nearly a 
third of a century was well known throughout the tex- 
tile world. Mr. Eddy continued active in the business 
until 1909, when. he retired from active. business, 
although he still continues his office at No. 17 Ex-_ 
change street, Providence. The many years of busi- 
ness success brought with them a high sense of per- 
sonal*honor that gave’ Mr. Eddy the respect and con- 
fidence of all who were associated with him, He de- 
veloped sound quality and ability as a business man, 
yet did not regard life as a mere money-making oppor=_ 
tunity, but in all departments of the city was inter- 
ested and helpful.” Although of a. quiet, unassuming 
nature, he has been an active factor in. the commercial 
growth of Rhode Island. He retains his interest in 
the social sidé of life, and is a member of the Central 
and Pomham clubs of Providence. He keeps in touch 
with the business world ‘through membership in the 
Chamber ‘of. Commerce, and is a member of the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church: In politics he is a Republican. 

Charles F;Eddy. married, in Providence, November 
24, 1868, Louise ‘S, Porslouse: and they are the par-— 
ents: of threes childten:. Mrs. William B. Smith; Mrs. 
William €: Johnson; ‘and Charles. Summer Eddy. 
They have oné -grandchild, William. R. Johnson. 

Mr; Eddy, on his» maternal side, is a grandson of 
Nathaniel ‘Gregory Balch Dexter, of ‘Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mr. Dexter was born June 25, 1788, in Grafton, Mass.; a 


married, in November, 1808, Amey Jenckes, born in 
1788; in! Pawtucket, R I., daughter of Jerahmeel 
Jenckes, .Mr.. Dexter. fenvaowed! with his father’s fam-— 


ily in‘1797 to:Pawtucket: He was: educated. ‘by his par- 


ents and never attended school: a day in his life. Heg 


early entered the counting. room as a. clérk- to Samuel | 
Slater; the first manufacturer of cotton yarn by ma- 


While in his employ he opened | 
and 
The scholars were children’ who 
worked in the cotton mill. Captain Dexter (as he was 
familiarly called), with the exception of a short time, 
about 1810, when: he resided in Slatersville, was a resi- 
For 4 


ehinery in America. 


si 


an extensive scale, and most of his sons and their 
sons and grandsons in turn succeeded to the business. 
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He was one of the main pillars of the Universalist 
denomination in Pawtucket. He maintained through 
life the reputation of an upright, prompt and energetic 
man in his business, and in his civil and social rela- 
tions he was generous, benevolent, frank, affable and 
kind. He was ever active in the pursuit of some- 
thing. 

Captain Dexter died April 8, 1866. The children 
of Captain and Mrs. Dexter were: Jerahmeel J., 
born in 1809; Lucy W., born in 1811, married Wil- 
liam Fletcher; Nathaniel, born in 1814; James Greg- 
ory, born in 1817; Simon Willard, born in 1820; Dan- 
iel S., born in 1822; Amey, born in 1825, married Ferd- 
inand S. Eddy, of Providence; and Samuel Slater, 
born in 1827. 


ARNOLD BUFFUM CHACE—Three generations 
of the Chace family have been the owning and managing 
heads of the Valley Falls Company, a cotton manufac- 
turing corporation of Valley Falls, R. I) The broth- 
ers, Harvey and Samuel B. Chace, founded the busi- 
mess under the firm name H. and S. B. Chace in 1839, 
but on the death of their father, Oliver Chace, in 1852, 
they incorporated with another brother, Oliver Chace, 
and organized the Valley Falls Company, to hold the 
property left them by their father. They located the 
lant on the Cumberland side of the Blackstone, and 
also purchased property on the Smithfield side. H. and 
S. B. Chace bought the Albion Mills, and by a division 
of the properties of the brothers in 1868, Samuel B. 
Chace became the owner of the Valley Falls property. 
He was succeeded by his son, Arnold Buffum Chace, 
the present treasurer of the Valley Falls Company. 
And Edward Gould Chace is associated with his father 
as assistant treasurer of the company. 

The earlier business experiences of Harvey Chace 
nd his brother, Samuel B. Chace, included a failure 
ith ability to pay but 80 per cent. of their liabilities, 
but with the founding of the Valley Falls Company 
ame the restorations of their fortunes, and when they 
ad fully regained their financial equilibrium, the old 
ebtors were hunted up and the unpaid 20 per cent. 
as paid in full with interest. There are other monu- 
nents standing to perpetuate the memory of the Chace 
brothers, but nothing finer than the foregoing. It was 
nder the superintendence of Samuel B. Chace that 
he curved stone dam across the Blackstone river at 
Valley Falls was built in 1854, a substantial work 
hich will long stand as evidence of his thoroughness 
as a builder. Another tribute to the memory is of a 
different type and offered by one of the great men of 
the Abolition movement of the ante-Civil War period, 
William Lloyd Garrison, who said in part at the 
uneral of Samuel B. Chace, who died December 17, 
‘870: 


Yet not ten but thirty-five years since one departed 
riend in the darkest and stormiest period of the Anti- 
lavery conflict gave his adhesion to the cause. From 
that day his door and heart were open to the pro- 


round railroad running from New Bedford to Canada, 
nd no efforts were wanting on his part to make it a 
afe retreat; what a blending of moral courage with 
are gentleness of disposition, 
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Arnold Buffum Chace, of the eighth American gen- 
eration of the family founded by William Chace, who 
came from England with Governor Winthrop and his 
fleet in 1630, is a son of Samuel B. and Elizabeth 
(Buffum) Chace, and a grandson of Oliver and Su- 
sanna (Buffinton) Chace; Oliver Chace was a son 
of Jonathan Chace, son of Job Chace, son of Joseph 
Chace, son of William Chace, son of William Chace, 
the founder. Arnold Buffum Chace was born at Val- 
ley Falls, town of Cumberland, R. I., November 10, 
1845, and is yet (1919) an honored business man and 
citizen of Providence, R. I. He began his education 
under private tutorage, then entered a Hopedale, 
Mass., boarding school, and under private teachers 
completed preparation for college. He entered Brown 
University in 1862, pursued a full classical course, and 
in 1866 was graduated A. B., and the year following 
graduation he spent in study in the chemical classes 
of Lawrence Scientific School in Cambridge, Mass. 
The next year following, he was a student in the 
chemical laboratory of the Ecole de Medicine in Paris, 
France. His next period of study was under Profes- 
sor Shaler, of the Aggariz Museum of Cambridge, 
Mass. These years of study indicate the passion of 
his life, and years have not abated his thirst for study 
and research, although added business responsibilities 
have been carried constantly since the year 1869, when 
he was elected treasurer of the Valley Falls Com- 
pany, founded and developed by his honored father and 
uncle. He has now held that position for over half a 
century. He has been a director of the Westminster 
Bank of Providence since 1871; its president since 
1894; is president of the Providence Land and Wharf 
Company, vice-president and trustee of the old Colony 
Co-operation Bank of Providence; was for years a 
director of the National Bank of North America, and 
is a director of the Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Providence. 

The study of mathematics has been a favored one 
with Mr. Chace all his life, and one of his published 
works is a treatise upon “A Certain Class of Cubic 
Surfaces Treated by Quarternions,” which first ap- 
peared in the “Journal of Mathematics.” He was elected 
a member of the board of trustees of Brown Univer- 
sity in 1876, was chosen treasurer in 1882, serving until 
1901, and on October 9, 1907, was elected chancellor 
of the University, succeeding William Goddard. He 
yet serves his alma mater in official capacity, and is a 
devoted friend of the University, from whence in 1892 
he received his degree of Doctor of Science. He is 
a member of the Review Club, formerly the Browning 
Club, and is an ex-president, and has contributed 
many articles on mathematical problems and subjects 
which were read before the club. While in college he 
stood second in rank in his class, and all through his 
life he has retained that position among men of intel- 
lectual, scholarly tastes, his nature serious and thought- 
ful. His characteristics have stood the acid test of 
years and high position, and no man in his city is 
more genuinely respected and honored. 

Mr. Chace married, October 24, 1871, Eliza Chace 
Greene, daughter of Christopher A. and Sarah A. 
Greene, they the parents of three sons: Arnold Buf- 
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fum, Jr., Malcolm Greene, Edward Gould, and a 
daughter, Margaret Lily. This review deals with the 
cause of the youngest son, Edward Gould Chace, of 
the ninth American generation of this ancient and 
honorable family of New England, long seated in 
Rhode Island. Edward Gould Chace was born in 
Providence, October 16, 1882. After completing the 
courses of University Grammar School in Providence, 
he attended Morristown School, Morristown, N. Y., 
whence he was graduated in 1900. He entered Yale 
University in 1901, continuing until 1903, and was a 
student at Williams College during the years 1904 and 
1905. 
employ of the Valley Falls Company, of which his 
father is treasurer, as his assistant, so continuing 
until 1910, when he formed a connection with the Fort 
Dummer Mills of Brattleboro, Vt., was elected treas- 
urer of that corporation in I9QII, a position he yet fills. 
In 1913 he again became assistant treasurer of the 
Valley Falls Company, and still retains that connec- 
tion. In 1918 Edward G. Chace was elected a direc- 
tor of the Westminster Bank of Providence, being 
there again a contemporary with his father. A Repub- 
lican in politics, Mr. Chace served as tax assessor of 
the town of Lincoln, R. I., during the years 1903-08, 
but in r912 he joined the progressive movement, and 
being then in Vermont served as chairman of the 
Windham County Progressive Committee. He is a 
member of the Hope, Agawam, Rhode Island County, 
Yale and Alpha Delta Phi clubs, the Alpha Delta Phi 
Greek Letter Society, and in religious faith is a Uni- 
tarian. 

Mr. Chace married, at Newport, R. I., October 17, 
1906, Christine MacLeod, daughter of Angus and Jes- 
sie (MacKenzie) MacLeod. They are the parents of 
five children: Christine, born April 14, 1909; Eliza 
Greene, born June 20, 1913;- Jessie Macaulay MacKen- 
zie, born Aug. 14, 1914; and Margaret Ward, born 
Dec. 20, 1917. 


GEORGE HENRY CORLISS—The assertion is 
sometimes made that in spite of certain notable excep- 
tions, the type of mind possessed by inventive geniuses 
is rarely capable of dealing with the commercial or 
business aspect of life, and we have the popular and 
familiar picture of the unsuspecting ingenuous inven- 
tor fleeced of the well-earned profit from his devices 
by the sophisticated and scheming business man. If 
this be so it is strange enough, for, to the layman at 
least, there seems to be no incompatibility between the 
mind that can grasp the highly practical problems of 
physical and mechanical science and the very similar 
problems of everyday business relations, but rather 
a parity such as to suggest that they are of one and 
the same kind. However this may be, it is certain 
that the remarkable group of American inventors of 
the generation just passed, whose achievements have 
given rise to the wide-spread respect for “Yankee 


genius,” were not afflicted with any such one-sidedness ° 


of character. They, at least, were not deprived of their 
just deserts, and were quite equally capable of produc- 
ing their masterpieces of mechanical skill and of mar- 
keting them to their own best advantage and to that 
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He then selected a business course, entered the " 
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of the world at large. And if they thus prove this 
belief as to the one-sidedness of genius to be false, 
they no less dispose of another fallacy, the notion, 
namely, that such a union of abilities shows a man to 
have developed the material side of his nature at the 
expense of the spiritual. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, as these men have well shown in their 
lives, wherein were displayed that essential spirit of 
democracy that is but another form of the Christian 
virtue of charity, and even those higher reaches of — 
idealism expressed in religion and art. Such, for ex- 
ample, was the character of the late George H. Cor- 
liss, of Providence, R. I., whose death there on Feb-— 
ruary 21, 1888, deprived that community of one of its — 
most prominent and highly honored citizens, and the 
world at large of a benefactor and one of its foremost 
inventors. Mr. Corliss was sprung from one of the 
best and most ancient of the old Colonial families — 
which had spent the years previous to the Revolution © 
in New England, but after that epoch-making strug- 
gle lived in New York State. 
The founder of the family in this country was 
George Corliss, a native of Devonshire, England, 
where he was born about 1617, a son of Thomas Cor-— 
liss. The young man came to the colonies when about 
twenty-two years of age and settled at Newbury, | 
Mass., in 1639. This was but temporary, however, - 
and he shortly after removed to Haverhill in the same 
colony, this town becoming the permanent home of — 
the family until the time of John Corliss, five genera- 
tions later, the grandfather of the Hon. George Henry | 
Corliss of this review. George Corliss, the immi-— 
grant, became the owner of a handsome farm atl 
Haverhill and it was here that several generations of - 
the family carried on the occupation of farming and 
finally died, George Corliss and his son and grandson, ~ 
by a very strange coincidence, meeting death while 
seated in the same chair. The grandfather of Mr. | 
Corliss, already mentioned, Captain John Corliss, as” 
he was called, served with distinction in the Revolu-— 
tion and some years later, sometime in the early nine-_ 
ties, removed to the town of Easton, Washington | 
county, N. Y. The depreciation of the currency fol-~ 
lowing the Revolution made a great difference in his | 
fortune and that which followed the War of 1812 | 
proved another blow, but he and his sons were ex- | 
tremely energetic and enterprising and their fortunes | 
were recouped. His wife was Lydia Haynes, of Ha- |} 
verhill, and they had eleven children, of whom Hiram, 
the father of Mr. Corliss was the youngest. Hiram 
Corliss was a physician and became a very prominent’ 
figure in Easton and the surrounding region, and prac- 
ticed medicine until he was over eighty years of age. 
He was three times married, but it was his first wife, | 
Susan (Sheldon) Corliss, who was the mother of the | 
Mr. Corliss of this review. 4 
George Henry Corliss, the second child of Dr. | 
Hiram and Susan (Sheldon) Corliss, was born June 2, | 
1817, at Easton, N. Y. His educational advan-' 
tages were decidedly meagre in the first instance, | 
although he afterwards supplemented them, for the) 
district schools of that period, especially in the rural) 
neighborhoods, were anything but adequate. An intel- | 
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igent mind such as that of Mr. Corliss’ did not take 
ong to absorb all they had to offer, and he was but 
ourteen years of age when he turned from his studies 
und began his business career. Like so many of 
he great Americans, Mr. Corliss made this beginning 
n the general store at Greenwich, as a clerk, and here 
‘emained for upwards of three years, a thoughtful, 
serious lad, with dreams of things beyond his horizon. 
As he grew older he came to feel more and more the 
sreat need for further study and he determined at 
length to compass this ambition in spite of every 
obstacle. Accordingly, in 1834, he gave up his posi- 
ion in the store and entered an academy in Castle- 
on, Vt., where he remained the full four years and 
sroved himself a student of intelligence and a scholar 
of attainments. As yet, however, he had no idea in 
aking up the line of work in which he was later to 
yecome so famous, and with the exception of a youth- 
ul exploit in the planning and building of a tempor- 
ury bridge across Batten Kill, had displayed no talent 
whatsoever in that direction. And now, upon leaving 
lis studies at the academy, and having attained his 
najority, instead of turning his thoughts and energies 
n what would naturally be supposed a congenial direc- 
ion, he returned to the business he had already at- 
empted, only this time as an independent enterprise, 
und early in 1838 established a general store of his 
ywn at Greenwich, N. Y. For nearly three years he 
continued in this line with considerable success and 
uctually passed his twenty-fourth birthday without ever 
qaving seen the inside of a machine shop. In these 
years, however, he had begun to come to a more defin- 
te knowledge of himself, and his tastes and opinions 
yegan to form and crystalize. More and more the 
nechanical side of every question interested him and 
ae found himself solving mechanical problems and 
jevising mechanical contrivances almost spontaneously. 
Finally, about 1841, he decided to take up what was so 
obviously his bent, and in spite of the very uncer- 
ain character of the returns which a young and un- 
<nown inventor can count upon, gave his whole atten- 
jon to his new tasks. His work during the better 
part of the following four years was upon the inven- 
ion and perfection of a machine for sewing boots, 
shoes and heavy leather of all kinds. But Mr. Cor- 
iss was laboring under the disadvantage that has beset 
30 many young inventors, that of not having sufficient 
capital to place his device upon the market at, the out- 
set, and so it was that, although the machine itself 
was both ingenious and practical, he abandoned it and 
uurned his attention to other things. How great a 
lisappointment such seeming failure is, how it oper- 
:. to discourage in spite of the knowledge that in 
he essential matter one has succeeded, no one can 
udge who has not passed through the experience, but 
r. Corliss’ courage was not of the kind to fail him 
‘or discouragement, and he immediately set to work 
1pon another matter that had long attracted his atten- 
ion, namely, the improvement of the steam engine. 
3ut Mr. Corliss possessed a faculty even rarer than 
-ourage, and in the matter of material success not less 
raluable, that is, he was able to persuade his fellows 
f the thing of which he was himself convinced and so 
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enlist their sympathy and aid. In the year 1844 he 
came to Providence, R. I., to live, the city which re- 
mained his home from that time up to the time of his 
death, and he there associated with two gentlemen, 
John Barstow and E. J. Nightingale, who felt so much 
confidence in his ability that a partnership was formed 
under the style of Corliss, Nightingale & Company, 
and for the next four years Mr. Corliss worked inde- 
fatigably upon his inventions. In 1848 these were prac- 
tically complete and he was able to construct and oper- 
ate an engine which, save for some minor improve- 
ments in application and finish, was essentially the 
famous Corliss engine of later years. Feeling now 
that the task was consummated and that all that re- 
mained was to reap the fruits of his endeavors, Mr. 
Corliss and his associates began the erection of the 
works of the Corliss Steam Engine Company on a 
scale, however, that gave but little indication of their 
later huge proportions. These works were sufficiently 
progressed for the production of the new engine by 
the early months of the year 1849, and on March to 
of that year patents were granted by the United States 
Government covering the improvements made. The 
engine was then placed upon the market and from that 
time until after his death has held a foremost place 
in the engineering world. In 1856 the Corliss Steam 
Engine Company was incorporated with Mr. Corliss 
as president, and his brother, William Corliss, as 
treasurer. A modest factory at the time of its erec- 
tion, the Corliss works grew rapidly until, at the time 
of the founder’s death, in 1888, the floor space included 
in the buildings amounted to about five acres, and over 
a thousand hands were employed there. The works 
grew in response to the great increase of the market 
for these remarkable engines, which in a few years 
had spread all over this country and reached to 
Europe. Indeed, Europe eventually became a great 
purchaser of the Corliss engine and it was copied by 
engine builders who placed upon their imitations the 
name of the American maker. 

The first great international triumph of Mr, Corliss, 
when his success began to be recognized upon some- 
thing like the scale that it deserved, was at the World’s 
Exposition held at Paris in the year 1867, when he 
won the highest award that was granted in that de- 
partment, the first prize in a competition of the one 
hundred most famous engine builders in the world. 
The words of J. Scott Russell, the designer and builder 
of the huge steamship “Great Eastern,” that after- 
wards laid the Atlantic cable, and who was sent by 
the English government as one of its commissioners 
to the exposition, deserve quotation, written by him, 
as they were, in the report sent by him to his govern- 
ment. Speaking of the valve gear of the Corliss 
engine Mr. Russell said: 


A mechanism as beautiful as the human hand. It 
releases or retains its grasp on the feeding valve, and 
gives a greater or less dose of steam in nice proportion 
to each varying want. The American engine of Corliss 
everywhere tells of wise forethought, judicious pro- 
portions and execution and exquisite contrivance. 


On January 11, 1870, just one hundred years after 
Watt had patented his steam engine, Mr. Corliss was 
awarded the Rumford medals and it was upon this 
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occasion that Dr. Asa Gray, the president of the acad- 
emy that awarded the medals, remarked that “no in- 
vention since Watt’s time has so enhanced the effi- 
ciency of the steam engine as this for which the Rum- 
ford medal is now presented.” In 1872 the State of 
Rhode Island appointed Mr. Corliss its commissioner 
to take charge of the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia, and he was chosen one of the executive com- 
mittee appointed to look after the preliminaries. Upon 
the great task of arranging the exhibition, he worked 
with his usual indefatigable energy and it was his 
suggestion that the Centennial Board of Finance be 
organized, a body which had no little to do with the 
insurance of the financial success of the exhibition. It 
was also in his own department as engineer that Mr. 
Corliss contributed largely to the success of the great 
fair, and it was he that supplied, after the plans of 
all other competitors proved inadequate, the great 
fourteen hundred horsepower engine which supplied 
the power used in Machinery Hall. This engine, un- 
equalled in size at that time, was installed by Mr. 
Corliss at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars to 
himself and without additional expenditure to the ex- 
position. The great engine was afterwards used to 
operate the Pullman Car Works at Chicago. The 
Corliss Company supplied the United States Govern- 
ment with machinery during the Civil War. When 
the “Monitor” was being constructed it was found 
that a large ring must be made, upon which the tur- 
ret of the “Monitor” could revolve, and the Corliss 
Engine Works was found to be one of the very few 
plants in the country that had the necessary machin- 
ery large enough to “turn” up the large ring. When 
Mr. Corliss found out what the work was for, he put 
aside other work, worked his plant day and night to 
get this important ring completed, which was done on 
time, sent to New York, placed on the “Monitor” and 
the “Monitor” was thereby enabled to go forth and 
meet the “Merrimac” in that historic naval fight. Mr. 
Corliss always took pride in the fact that he was in 
no small measure responsible for the successful out- 
come of that historic fight. 

The practice, already noticed among some Euro- 
pean manufacturers, of imitating the Corliss engine 
in their own shops and then placing the name on 
them led them to a remarkable and somewhat amus- 
ing event which redounded greatly to his honor. This 
was the award to Mr. Corliss of the Grand Diploma of 
Honor by the Vienna Exposition at Vienna in 1873, 
although he was not even an exhibitor. This sur- 
prising action was explained by the fact that the Euro- 


pean manufacturers above mentioned, exhibited their © 


engines with the Corliss name upon them, and dis- 
played so great a superiority over all their competi- 
tors that the authorities held it to be fitting that the 
original designer should get the benefit of genius. 
Another honor, perhaps the greatest of all done to 
Mr. Corliss, was the conferring upon him by the Insti- 
tute of France by public proclamation, March 10, 
1879, of the Montyon prize for the year 1878, the most 
coveted prize for mechanical achievement awarded in 
Europe. He received this honor by a peculiar coin- 
cidence, on the thirtieth anniversary of the granting 
of his first patent. 
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Although it might be well supposed that the de- 
mands made upon his time and energies by the inven- © 
tive work, the superintendence of the great industrial — 
works, and the business with every part of the world © 
would have been so exacting as to have precluded the © 
possibility of Mr. Corliss taking part in any other 
activity, yet, as a matter of fact, he was keenly alive 
to everything that was going on in his adopted city 
and State and took a leading part in many movements 
undertaken there. Especially was this true in the case 
of politics in which he was a leader in the Republican 
party, of the principles and policies of which he was 
a strong supporter. He was elected three consecu- 
tive times to the Rhode Island General Assembly as | 
the Representative from North Providence, his term 
of service including the three years 1868-69-70. In 
1876 he was chosen presidential elector, casting his vote 
for President Hayes. In the matter of his religious 
belief he was a Congregationalist, and attended the ~ 
Charles Street Church in Providence from the time — 
of its organization. He was keenly interested in the 
cause of religion and gave liberally both to his own ~ 
and to other churches. 3 

Beyond doubt the service done by Mr. Corliss for ~ 
the material advancement of his fellows was a great 
one; for the niaterial advancement directly, and indi-~ 
rectly for the intellectual and spiritual advancement, © 
for all material progress reacts upon the mind and 
spirit particularly such as tend to bring the ends of 
the earth into communication and teach strange people 
tolerance first, and then love for each other. And 
truly there are few of the devices of men that have © 
done more to bring this about than the steam engine. 
Those men, therefore, who have labored at the perfec- 
tion of this and the other wonderful contrivances of © 
the great scientific epoch of history, may certainly 
lay claim to much of the credit for the growth of © 
sympathy and understanding among people that has 
taken place during the same period and of these Mr. © 
Corliss deserves to stand high in our regard. Of him ~ 
a local publication said, immediately after his death, ~ 
that: 


The community loses one of its master minds and a 
man who has done more for the development of the 
steam engine than anyone who has yet lived in this 
country. His fame was world-wide and his years were 
devoted to the very end to the one purpose of his life. 
To say that he has left a void which it is impossible to 
fill is simply to reveal the poverty of language in the 
presence of an irreparable loss. ,) 


But there was another manner in which the influ-") 
ence of Mr. Corliss was effective, namely, through the 
subtle medium of personality. No one could look into 
the well marked, expressive face without feeling him- 
self in the presence of a man of strength, of one who — 
had fought and mastered difficulties which might have } 
overcome another man, or without perceiving the still 
rarer quality of tolerance and charity for all men. In) 
his relations with his fellows was realized the earthly 
part of the message to the waiting shepherds of peace 
and good will toward men. It has already been men- 
tioned that he possessed the power of persuasion, but 
this was by no means confined to the realm of business, 
extending rather into every department of life so that | 
others hearkened unto and believed him with an in-— 
stinctive dependence upon his wisdom and honor. 
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Mr. Corliss married (first) in January, 1839, Phebe 
F. Frost, a native of Canterbury, Conn., and a daugh- 
ter of Daniel and Louisa (Clark) Frost, of that place. 
Mrs. Corliss died on March 5, 1859, and in December, 
1866, he married (second) Emily A. Shaw, of New- 
buryport, Mass. Mr. Corliss was the father of two 
children, both of whom were born to his first wife. 
They are Maria Louisa, now residing in Providence, 
and George Frost, who makes his home in Nice, 
France. 


JEREMIAH LEWIS DIMAN—According to tradi- 
tion the Diman family is of French Huguenot origin, 
and the name was spelled Diamond or Diament until 
1750. It was changed by some of the Bristol family 
in the seventh generation from the settler to Dimond, 
and is also written Diman by one branch of the fam- 
ily. For quite two and a half centuries the branch of 
the Bristol family of this name has dwelt in New Eng- 
land, and \for two centuries and more in the town of 
Bristol, where it has figured prominently in the town’s 
social and business life and as well in the public affairs 
of the State. A number of the name have represented 
the town in the General Assembly of the State, among 
these Hon. Hopestill P. Dimond; Hon. Byron Diman, 
who was for many years in the Lower House, served 
as Senator, Lieutenant-Governor and Governor; Hon. 
Francis M. Dimond, who also served as both Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and Governor, and as well was United 
States Consul at Port au Prince and at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; and Hon. Henry Wight Diman, who also 
served as United State Consul, at Oporto, Protugal. 
This Bristol stock of Dimans, too, has given to the 
State one of the country’s eminent scholars and educa- 
tors, the learned divine and late professor of history 

and political economy in Brown University. 

It is the purpose of this article to refer briefly to the 

lives of these men and to their pedigree, and as well 
to their posterity, some of whom are yet in the old 
Plymouth town of Bristol and in other portions of the 
State. 

(1) Thomas Diamont, the first known American an- 
cestor, moved from Farmington, Conn., to East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, in 1660. In 1645 he married Mary 
Sheaffe. He died in 1682. 

(II) James Diamont, son of Thomas Diamont, born 
in 1646, married Hannah James, daughter of Rev. 
Thomas James, of Charlestown, Mass., in 1677. He 
died in East Hampton, Long Island, December 13, 
1721. 

(111) Thomas Diman, son of James Diamont, born 
about 1680, in East Hampton, Long Island, left that 
‘place in 1712, and became a resident of Bristol, R. I. 
In 1706 he married Hannah Finney, who died in 1744. 

(1V) Jeremiah Diman, son of Thomas Diman, mar- 
ried, May 13, 1733, Sarah Giddings. Jeremiah Diman 
and his wife were admitted to the Congregational 
church in Bristol, May 13, 1741. Mrs. Diman died 
October 13, 1790, aged eighty-one years, and Mr. Di- 
man, November 10,-1798, aged eighty-eight years. 

(V) Nathaniel Diman, son of Jeremiah and Sarah 
(Giddings) Diman, of Bristol, born January 29, 1734, 
married, October 18, 1756, Anna Gallup (or Gallop), 
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daughter of Samuel and Mary Gallup, and grand- 
daughter of Samuel Gallup, one of the first settlers of 
Bristol, and his wife, Elizabeth (Southworth) Gallup, 
daughter of Constant Southworth, treasurer of the 
Plymouth Colony. Nathaniel Diman died May 24, 
1812, and Mrs. Diman, March 7, 1701. 

(VI) Deacon Jeremiah Diman, son of Nathaniel 
Diman, born January 4, 1767, was a cooper and gauger, 
and was interested in shipping. He married, Novem- 
ber 6, 1704, Hannah Luther, daughter of Barnaby L. 
Luther, of Swansea. Mr. Diman died August 10, 
1847, aged seventy years, and Mrs. Diman, June 7, 
1840, aged seventy years. 

(VII) Hon. Byron Diman, son of Deacon Jeremiah 
and Hannah (Luther) Diman, was born August 5, 
1795. He married (first) June 1, 1823, Abigail Alden 
Wight, who was born October 21, 1802, daughter of 
Rev. Henry Wight, D. D., for more than forty years 
pastor of the Congregational church in Bristol, and 
Clarissa (Leonard) Wight, his wife, who was a 
daughter of Zephaniah Leonard, of Raynham, Mass. 
Mrs, Abigail Alden (Wight) Diman was a descendant 
in the fifth generation of John Alden, of Plymouth, 
Mass. Byron Diman married (second) May 2, 1855, 
Elizabeth Ann Wood, who was born in Warren, Oc- 
tober 11, 1816, daughter of Thomas Baker and Sarah 
(Hawkins) Wood. Mrs. Diman died October 13, 1881. 

Byron Diman received his early education in excel- 
lent private schools, principally under the tuition of 
the late Bishop Griswold. At sixteen years of age he 
entered the office of the late Hon. James DeWolf, 
where he continued until that gentleman’s death in 1837, 
and until after the settlement of his estate. For years 
he was extensively engaged in commercial business, 
both in the whale fisheries and West Indies trade. 
He was at one time treasurer and subsequently presi- 
dent of the Bristol Steam Mill. He was a director of 
the Pokanolet Mill, and for many years president of 
the Bank of Bristol. In various ways he was closely 
identified with the business interests of Bristol. Mr. 
Diman was an enthusiastic Whig of the Henry Clay 
school. For many years he was a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and was a delegate to the Harrisburg 
Convention in 1840 which nominated General Harrison 
for the Presidency. He was a member of the Lower 
House from Bristol for the years 18209, 1837, and 1838, 
and of the Senate for 1850, 1851 and 1852. During the 
Dorr troubles in 1842 he was a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, and was one of a body of men who 
shouldered a gun and marched to Chepachet. He was 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State for the years 1843, 
1844, and 1845, and Governor in 1846. “No persuasion 
could induce him to hold the office longer than a year, 
and he was deaf to all solicitations to accept a higher 
position, even that of United States Senator.” The 
only official connection that he retained with the State 
was a commissioner of the indigent blind, deaf and 
dumb. Mr. Diman issued the call for the first meet- 
ing held in Bristol for the organization of the Repub- 
lican party, and he gave to the policy of President Lin- 
coln a cordial and unhesitating support. 

Governor Diman always took an interest in church 
affairs, and was remarkably punctual in his attendance 
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on public worship. He was for several years president 
of the Catholic Congregational Society. He was a man 
of open hospitality, the poor who appealed for a share 
of his bounty never being sent away empty handed. He 
was a genial, kind hearted man, a prudent counsellor 
and a true friend. He retired from active life at sixty 
and passed his remaining years in the quiet of his 
family, library and native town. “Up to a late period 
in his life he was a diligent reader, and few men not 
belonging to the class of professed students possessed 
more varied and accurate information. He was well 
versed in English literature and general history, and 
especially at home in topographical and antiquarian 
lore.’ Hon. Byron Diman died August 1, 1865. 

(VIII) Professor Jeremiah Lewis Diman, son of 
Hon. Byron and Abigail Alden (Wight) Diman, was 
born May 1, 1831, in Bristol, R. I., married, May 15, 
1861, Emily Gardner Stimson, who was born March 
4, 1837, daughter of John J. and Abby M. (Clarke) 
Stimson, of Providence, the former a son of Dr. 
Jeremy Stimson, a physician of Hopkinton, Mass. 

Jeremiah Lewis Diman was prepared for college 
under the direction of Rev. James N. Sikes, a Baptist 
minister settled over the church at Bristol, entered 
Brown University at sixteen, and was graduated in 
the class of 1851. As a boy in his native town he pre- 
pared a number of historic articles entitled “Annals of 
Bristol,’ which were published in the “Phoenix” of 
that town. During the later years of his college course, 
it was evident that in literary, historical and philo- 
sophical studies, his tastes and superior abilities would 
in after life assert themselves. At the time of his 
graduation there was assigned to him “The Classical 
Oration.” His theme was “The Living Principle of 
Literature.” 

While in college Mr. Diman united with the Con- 
gregational church in Bristol. He chose the Christian 
ministry as his life work, and he went to reside as a 
pupil in the family of Rev. Dr. Thatcher Thayer, of 
Newport, R. I., under whom he pursued a course of 
philosophy, theology and classics. For two years, 
beginning in the fall of 1852, he was a student in 
Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary. Deciding to 
further his studies in the German universities, he went 
abroad in the summer of 1854, traveled on the Con- 
tinent and studied theology, philosophy and history 
under the great teachers of Halle, Heidelberg and Ber- 
lin, and for a short time during one of his vacations 
was a student of art at Munich. Returning to Amer- 
ica in the spring of 1856, he again took up his studies 
at Andover and was graduated that summer. In that 
same year he was installed pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church at Fall River, Mass., where he re- 
mained until 1860. He declined in 1858 an invitation 
to become the colleague of the celebrated Dr. Horace 
Bushnell over a Congregational church at Hartford, 
Conn. In 1860 he accepted a call to the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church at Brookline, Mass. In 1864 he 
returned to Providence to fill the chair of History and 
Political Economy, in Brown University, and this posi- 
tion he held until his death, receiving from his alma 
mater the degree of D. D. in 1870. In this new and 
important position he soon distinguished himself by 
devotion to his work and by his rare scholarship and 
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attainments, being, in the words of his eulogist, “the 
embodiment of what the occupant of the chair of his- 
tory in our leading colleges should be.” Possessing an 
enlarged and comprehensive conception of the phil- 
osophy of history and of the relation of divine to 
human affairs, and being withal “apt to teach,” he 
magnified his office until his department became with- 
out question the best and most effective of any chair 
of history in all the institutions in the land. 
Professor Diman’s work was not confined to the 
class room. For many years he was a contributor to 
the Providence “Journal,” the New York “Nation,” 
the “North American Review,” the monthly “Religious 
Magazine” and other periodicals. He was elected a 
corresponding member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society in 1873. Among his published sermons, 
addresses, etc., may be mentioned a sermon delivered 
October 16, 1867, in the chapel of Brown University, 
at the request of the faculty, in commemoration of Rev. 
Robinson Potter Dunn, D. D., for many years Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the University; “The Method of 
Academic Culture,” an address delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Amherst College, July 6, 
1869, and afterward published in “The New Eng- 
lander;” “Historical Basis of Belief,’ one of the Bos- 
ton lectures delivered in 1870; “The Alienation of the 
Educated Class from Politics,’ an oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, Mass., deliv- 
ered June 29, 1876, and afterward published by Sidney 
S. Rider; an address delivered at Portsmouth, R. L., 
July 10, 1877, at the Centennial Celebration of the cap- 
ture of General Prescott by Lieutenant-Colonel Barton, 
which was afterward published, with notes, forming 
No. 1 of Rider’s Rhode Island Historical Tracts; 
an address delivered October 16, 1877, at the request 
of the municipal authorities of Providence, upon the 
occasion of the dedication of the monument in com- 
memoration of the life and services of the venerated 
founder of the State, in Roger Williams Park; an 
address at the dedication of the Rogers Free Library, 
at Bristol, delivered January 12, 1878. He delivered 
before a great gathering the historical address at the 
two hundredth anniversary of his native town, in 1880, 
which address has since been published with the pro- 
ceedings. He was frequently called upon to supply pul- 
pits in both his own and the Unitarian denominations. 
For some years before his death he was an attendant 
at St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Provi- 
dence, though he never left the Congregational denom- 
ination. In 1879 he delivered a course of lectures 
before Johns Hopkins University upon the subject of 
the “Thirty Years War,” and the following year’s 
course before the Lowell Institute of Boston on “The 
Theistic Argument as Affected by Recent Theories.” 
The latter lectures were edited after his death by Pro- 
fessor George P. Fisher, of Yale, and were published 
in 1881. In 1882 appeared his “Orations and Essays 
with Selected Parish Sermons,” with the commemora- 
tion address by Professor James O. Murray, of Prince- 
ton, and in 1887 his “Memoirs, Compiled from his Let- 
ters, Journals and the Recollections of his Friends,” 
by Caroline Hazard, now president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, including a complete list of his publications. 
Professor Diman died after less than a week’s ill- 
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ness, February 3, 1881.. A memorial service in honor 
of him, under the auspices of the University, was held 
in the First Baptist Meeting House on May 17, 1881, 
when an impressive commemorative discourse was de- 
livered by his intimate friend and associate in college, 
Rev. James O. Murray, D. D., Professor in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey at Princton. Mrs. Jeremiah Lewis 
Diman died March 21, 10901. 

Professor Jeremiah Lewis and Emily. Gardner 
(Stimson) Diman were the parents of the following 
children: 1. Maria Stimson, born Feb. 12, 1862, died 
suddenly April 29, 1881. 2. Rev: John: Byron, born 
May 24, 1863; a well known educator, founder and 
head master of St. George’s School in Newport until 
his resignation in 1917. 3. Louise, born Dec. 23, 
1869; Miss Diman makes her home in Providence. 4. 
Emily, born April 8, 1873. 


JOHN DAVIS PECK—The surname Peck is local 
in dirivation and signifies literally ‘at the peck,” i.’ e., 
at the hilltop. .The form of the word in medieval 
English is pek; “the hul of the pek’’ meaning in the 
Derbyshire dialect “the hill of the peak.” Another 
variant of the name which preservés completely the 
original form is Peak. The first mention of the name 
on authentic records occurs as early as the thirteenth 
century, when we find the name of John del Pek, Lon- 
don, in the Hundred Rolls, 1273. The Pecks boast 
an ancient and honorable lineage, and from the pedi- 
gree of the English family, to be found in the British 
Museum in London, it has been established definitely 
that Joseph Peck, the immigrant ancestor of the Amer- 
ican family herein under consideration, was of the 
twenty-first generation in direct descent from John 
Peck, Esquire, of Belton, Yorkshire, was baptized in 
England on April 30, 1587, and emigrated to America at 
the age of fifty years. 

The following certificate of the Heralds accompanies 
the pedigree and arms of the Peck family i in the Brit- 
ish Museum in London: 

20 Nov. 1620. 

Visum agnitum et in munimenta Collegii Heraldoru 

relatum die et anno’ suprascriptis, Testamur hoe. 
HENRY ST. GEORGE, Richmond, 


HENRY CHITTING, Chester, 
JOHN PHIRPOTL, Rouge Dragon. 


This leer testifies in Latin, in which all official 
documents of the time were written, that the under- 
signed men have seen, examined and acknowledged to 
be true the given pedigree and arms. 

The American branches of this ancient English fam- 
ily form one of the largest, most influential and note- 

orthy of. New England families of early Colonial 

date. Descendants of the original Peck immigrants 
have figured notably in the history of practically every 
ew England city of importance since the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The late John Davis Peck, 
ounder and-head of the. John D. Peck Hay & Grain 
Company, and one of the best known and ablest busi- 
ess men of Providence, R. I., for many decades prior 
o his death in 1919 was a member of’ the old Reho- 
oth branch of the Massachusetts Pecks, and a de- 
scendant in the eighth generation of Joseph Peck, the 
ounder. 
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(1). John. Peck, of Belton,-Yorkshire, England, mar- 
ried a daughter of Melgrave. 

(II) Thomas Peck, married a’ daughter of 
Middleton, of Middleton. 

(III) Robert Peck, of Belton, 
Tunstall. 

(IV) Robert (2): Peck, of Belton, married 
Musgrave. 


fhacried ——— 


ay John (2) Peck, of Belton, married Wat- 
cr 

(VI) Thomas (2) Peck, of Belton, married 
Blazton, of Blazton. Children: Thomas, mentioned 
below; Joseph, settled in Northamptonshire. 

(VII) Thomas (3) Peck, of Belton, married 
Littleton. 

(VIII) John (3) Peck, of Belton, married 
Carre. 

(1X) John (4) Peck, of Belton, married 
Flemming. 

(X) John (5) Peck,. married Wembourne. 


Their children were: John, whose daughter, his sole 
heir, married John Ratcliffe, thus taking the estate of 
Belton out of the direct line; Richard, mentioned 
below. 

(XI) Richard Peck, married Brunning. 

(XII) Richard (2) Peck, of Hesden, married 
Savill. 

(XIII), Thomas (4) Peck, of Hesden, married 
Bradley. 

(XIV) Richard. (3) Peck, of Hesden and Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, married a Hesselden. Children: John, 
mentioned below; Richard, died young; Thomas. 

(XV) John. (6) Peck, married Isabel. Lacie, of 
Brombleton, and was a lawyer. Children: Richard, 
mentioned below; Thomas, Catherine, Robert, John, 
Margaret. 

(XVI) Richard (4). Peck was of Wakefield. He 
nisited Joan, daughter of John Harrington, of Wake- 
field.. Children:, Richard, mentioned’ below; Mar- 
garet, Isabel, Joan, Judith, Elizabeth. 

(XVII) Richard (5) Peck, married “Alice, daughter 
of Sir Peter Middleton. .Children:' John, mentioned 
below; Margaret, Ann, Elizabeth, Isabel; 

(XVIII) John (7) Peck; of ‘Wakefield, married 
Joan, daughter of John:Aune, of Trickley.’ Children: 
Richard, married» Aine Holtham;:; John, Thomas, 
Ralph, Nicholas, Francis, Robert, mefitioned below. 

(XIX) Robert (3)° Peck was of Beccles, County 
Suffolk, England. He married-(first) Norton; 
(second) Waters. Children: John, Robert, 
mentioned® below; Thomas, .Joan, » Olivia;- Margaret, 


. Anne: 


(XX) Robert (4) Peck was born and resided all his 
life in Beccles, County Suffolk, England, where he died 
in. 1593, at. the age of-forty-seven. years. ~He married 
Helen, daughter of Nicholas Babbs,of Guilford, Eng- 
land. Their children were: 1. Richard, died in 1615, 
aged forty-one, without issue. 2. Nicholas, born in 
1£76, married Rachel Yonge, 1610. 3. Robert, born in 
1580; took degrees at Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
A. B;, 1599,A. M., 1603; inducted over the parish of 
Hingham, England, January 8, 1605. 4. Joseph, men- 
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tioned below. 5. Margaret. 6. Martha. 7. Samuel, 
died in 1610. 

(1) Joseph Peck, the American ancestor, was bap- 
tized in Beccles, County Suffolk, England. In 1638 
he and other Puritans, with his brother, Rev. Robert 
Peck, their pastor, fled from the persecutions of their 
church to America. They came in the ship “Diligent,” 
of Ipswich, John Martin, master. The records of 
Hingham, Mass., state: “Mr. Joseph Peck and his 
wife, with three sons and a daughter and two men 
servants and three maid servants, came from Old 
Hingham and settled at New Hingham.” He was 
granted a house lot of seven acres adjoining that of 
his brother, and he remained at Hingham seven years, 
and then removed to Seekonk. At Hingham he was 
deputy to the General Court in 1639. He took an active 
part in town affairs; was selectman, justice of the 
peace, assessor, etc. In 1641 he became one of the 
principal purchasers of the Indians of that tract of 
land called Seekonk, afterwards the town of Rehoboth, 
including the present towns of Rehoboth, Mass., and 
Seekonk and Pawtucket, R. I. He removed, 1645, to 
his new home. An incident of the trip is found in the 
town records of Rehoboth. “Mr. Joseph Peck and 
three others at Hinghani, being about to remove to 
Seaconk, riding thither they sheltered themselves and 
their horses in an Indian wigwam, which by some occa- 
sion took fire, and, although there were four in it and 
labored to their utmost, burnt three of their horses to 
death, and all their goods, to the value of fifty pounds.” 
He was appointed to assist in matters of controversy at 
court, and in 1650 was authorized to perform mar- 
riages. He was second on the tax list. In some in- 
stances land granted to him is still owned by his 
descendants. His house was upon the plain in the 
northerly part of the “Ring of the Town,” near the 
junction of the present Pawtucket with the old Boston 
and Bristol road, not far from the Boston and Provi- 
dence railroad station. He died December 23, 1663. 
His sons united in the amplification of the written will 
which was made on his death bed, and the court ac- 
cepted it as a part of the will, He married (first) 
Rebecca Clark, of Hingham, England, May 21, 1617. 
She died and was buried there, October 24, 1637. The 
name of his second wife is unknown. 

(II) Nicholas Peck, third son of Joseph and Re- 
becca (Clark) Peck, was baptized April 9, 1630, in Eng- 
land, and was about eight years of age when he came 
with his parents to this country. He settled at See- 
konk, now a part of Rhode Island, in the district known 
as Seekonk Plain, in 1645. His home was in the south- 
eastern part of the town, and he was active in public 
affairs, serving as rater (assessor) and selectman, and 
elected deputy in 1669. With the exception of the years 
1687-88, when the town did not elect any deputies, he 
continued to serve in that capacity from 1677 to 1690. 
He was an officer of militia, serving as ensign from 
1677 to 1684, was subsequently lieutenant, and later 
captain, and died May 27, 1710. He married (first) 
Mary Winchester, eldest daughter of Alexander Win- 
chester, of Plymouth colony, died November 6, 1657. 
His second wife, Rebecca, died November 2, 1704. 

(III) Jonathan Peck, fourth son of Nicholas Peck, 
and child of his second wife, Rebecca Peck, was born 
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ee 5, 1666, in Seekonk, and settled at what was 

hen known as Peck’s Hill, two miles from the city of — 
Bristol, on Warren road. Hs landed possessions here ; 
were very extensive, including what was afterward 
several fine farms, and remained in the name until — 
1838. He died about 1717, as his inventory was pre-_ 
sented to the Probate Court, July 3, of that year. He 
married, March 31, 1695, Elizabeth Throope. 

(IV) Deacon Thomas Peck, son of Jonathan andl 
Elizabeth (Throope) Peck, was born in 1711, near 
Bristol, R. I. He settled in Swansea, where he was a 
prosperous farmer and land owner, and a leading © 
church member until his death on February Q, 1770. 
He married Mary Kinsley, only daughter of Jonathan 
Kinsley, of Rehoboth, who was a widely known and 
celebrated midwife, to which profession she devoted 
the greater part of her life. She died in Swansea, and 
her tombstone bears the following inscription: “Here 
lies the remains of that religeous and most faithful © 
midwife Mary wife of Dean Thos Peck died May 27 
1804 aged oI years.” 

(V) Jonathan (2) Peck, son of Deacon Thomas and. 
Mary (Kinsley) Peck, was born January 17, 1734, 
and made his home in the southern part of Rehoboth, 
where he conducted a public house for many years. On 
February 22, 1759, he married Ruth Wheeler, and 
among their children was Sylvanus, mentioned below. 

(VI) Sylvanus Peck, son of Jonathan (2) and Ruth © 
(Wheeler) Peck, was born April 21, 1784, in Rehoboth, 
Mass., and resided there during his entire lifetime, in 
the visiaiy of the Orleans Factory, so called. He mar- 
ried Charlotte Wright, daughter of Joseph Wright. 

(VII) Albert G. Peck, son of Sylvanus and Char-_ 
lotte (Wright) Peck, was born in Rehoboth, October 
29, 1805. He was educated in the Rehabotlt schools, 
and at an early age learned the trade of ship caulker” 
which he followed during the early part of his life in 
the ship yards of Mason Barney, at Barneyville, and at 
Nantucket. In later life he was connected with ship 
building firms in Providence, R. I. He maintained his 
home in Rehoboth, however, near the Elisha Davis and ~ 
Sylvanus Peck farms, but never engaged actively in 
farming. In early life he was deeply interested in mil- 
itary and naval affairs, and was a member of the com- 
panies in Rehoboth, whose training ground was sit- | 
uated on the west side of the road from the Sylvanus | 
Peck farm. He held a commission as ensign from the | 
governor of Massachusetts. 7 

Albert G. Peck married, on October 12, 1857, Patienc 
Davis, daughter of John and Nancy (Davis) Davis, 
who was born in Rehoboth, June 30, 1827. She was a 
sister of the Hon. John W. Davis, twice governor of © 
the State of Rhode Island, and founder of the busi- | 
ness to which his nephew, the late John Davis Peck, 
succeeded, and incorporated under the name of the — 
John D. Peck Hay & Grain Company. Albert G. and 
Patience (Davis) Peck were the parents of two chil- — 
dren: 1. John Davis, mentioned below. 2. Mary Char- 
lotte, who was born Sept. 25, 1866, and died in 
Providence, March 13, 1893. The mother of these | 
children died in Rehoboth, March 8, 1879. Albert G. 
Peck died November 26, 1886. it 

(VIII) John Davis Peck, son of Albert G. and | 
Patience (Davis) Peck, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., | 
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October 13, 1862. He was educated in the schools of 
Rehoboth. At the age of sixteen years he came to 
Providence to enter business life, and here became a 
member of the family of his uncle, ex-Governor John 
W. Davis. During the two years following he was em- 
ployed as a clerk in the hay and grain business of his 
uncle at the corner of South Water and Crawford 
streets. He then entered the Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, where he studied for a year. On grad- 
uating from there he spent another two year period 
with his uncle, and at the age of about twenty years 
went to Madison, Ill., with his cousin, E. T. Davis, 
for the purpose of buying eggs for his uncle, Daniel 
N. Davis, of Providence. A year later his return was 
made necessary by the ill health of his father and the 
death of his mother, and once again he resumed his 
connection with ex-Governor Davis, for a time work- 
ing with his uncle, Daniel N. Davis. In 1888, John W. 
Davis retired from active business life, turning the 
management of his hay and grain establishment over 
to his nephew. Mr. Peck succeeded to the business 
and shortly afterward admitted to partnership Mr. 
William A. Black, the firm name becoming Peck & 
Black. Under the sagacious management of these two 
able business men, the new firm flourished from the 
outset, increased its business largely, and in July, 1903, 
leased the Reliance Elevator in Warren, R. I. This 
venture proved a great success, and increasing the 
scope of the firm’s activities, made Peck & Black one 
of the largest and most flourishing enterprises of its 
kind in Providence; Mr. Black died in torr. In 1918, 
the business was incorporated under the name of the 
John D. Peck Hay & Grain Company, with Mr. Peck 
as president, and he continued as its executive head and 
controlling spirit until his death. He was widely known 
and eminently respected in business circles in the city 
of Providence. 

Mr. Peck was an enthusiastic yachtsman, and was 
well known in the yachting circles of Narragansett Bay 
and in fact of New England. In the nineties he raced 
the catboat, “Marguerite,” and later the “Bother,” and 
other yachts with great success, and was the winner 
of numerous trophies in the Narragansett Bay races. 
He was a member of the Rhode Island, Edgewood and 
Corinthian Yacht clubs. These constituted his club 
affiliations, for all of his leisure time was given to his 
favorite sport. He was prominent in business organ- 
ization, however, and was a member of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. His summer home was at River View, R. 
I., and he was president of the River View Improvement 
Society. For several years he was active in Demo- 
eratic politics, and on three elections was the candidate 
of his party for the office of city councilman. 

On April 8, 1891, Mr. Peck married (first) Louise 
Ginand, of Providence. Their children were: 1. Mar- 
guerite Davis, born March 22, 1892. 2. Marion C., born 
Oct. 9, 1899, died in July, 1901. 3. Charlotte L., born 
March 16, 1903. On October 23, 1907, Mr. Peck mar- 
ried (second) Mary C. McCann, and they were the par- 
ents of a daughter, Ruth M. Peck. John Davis Peck 
died at his home in Providence, January 6, 1919. 
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JOHN W. DAVIS—Opinion concerning the origin 
of the surname Davis is varied. While at one time it 
was thought to be exclusively Welsh, antiquarians are 
now agreed that the name sprang simultaneously into 
use in England, Scotland and Ireland in the early part 
of the surname era. Families of the name have figured 
prominently in the history of Great Britain for several 
centuries. 

The American Davises spring from several unrelated 
progenitors, and were found in all the New England 
colonies from Virginia to Maine before the end of the 
seventeenth century. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have been the homes of several prominent branches of 
the family since the earliest period of New England 
history. The family herein under consideration, which 
in the eighth American generation produced the late 
Hon. John W. Davis, twice governor of Rhode Island, 
and one of the foremost figures in the public and busi- 
ness life of the State in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, comprises the descendants of James Davis, of 
Haverhill, an Englishman of birth and breeding, whom 
both tradition and history assert to have been a man of 
parts, eminently fitted for the position of leadership 
which he occupied in the early affairs of Haverhill. 

(1) James Davis, immigrant ancestor and founder, 
was born in Marlborough, Wiltshire, England, in 1585- 
1586. With his wife and children he came to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony about 1630, settling first at New- 
berry, where he was admitted a freeman, November 14, 
1634. In 1640, James Davis, Sr., with several others 
from Newberry and four from Ipswich, desiring more 
land and timber, went up and across the Merrimac 
river at a point called Pentucket, and there located. 
Later, with the consent of the General Court, they 
settled the town of Haverhill. In 1641 he brought his 
family to his new home and was joined by his brother, 
Thomas Davis, and subsequently was appointed by 
the commission to take a deed of the township lands 
from Passaquo and Saggahew, agents of Passacona- 
way, chief of the aboriginal owners of the county. 
Upon the political organization of the town in 1643, 
both James Davis, Sr., and Thomas Davis were of the 
five chosen to constitute the first Board of Selectmen, 
and in the same year they were both assessed upon 
estates valued at two hundred pounds. ‘They, with 
James Davis, Jr., who was assessed upon one hundred 
and fifty pounds, were the three largest individual tax 
payers in the town. They were extensively engaged in 
farming and lumbering, and were the principal contrib- 
utors to the property of the settlement. They are called 
in contemporary records planters and sawyers, James 
Davis, Sr., died in Haverhill, January 20, 1670. 

(II) James (2) Davis, son of James (1) and Sissilla 
Davis, was born in Marlborough, Wiltshire, England, 
in 1608-09, and accompanied his parents to America in 
1630. He removed to Newberry, where he was made 
a freeman, May 13, 1640. He was among the pioneer 
settlers of Haverhill, and subsequently became one of 
the leading men of the town. He was a prosperous 
planter and business man, and an exemplar of the set- 
tlement which both he and his father had helped to 
build, and to which he and his wife Elizabeth, being 
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emigrants of Puritan predilections, were principal con- 
tributors and partakers in its accomplishments and dis- 
‘appointments. ‘The abundant fruits of their toil, and 
the loss of sons in the terrible Indian wars, testify to 
this, and in this connection it is to be remembered that 
the family has never failed to perpetuate from genera- 
tion to generation the names and deeds of John and 
Daniel Davis, who were slain in battle. 

James Davis, Jr., married (first) December 1, 1638, 
Elizabeth Eaton, who was born in England in 1620- 
1621, and died in Haverhill, Mass., January 21, 1683. 
After her death he married a second wife, to whom in 
his will he made bequests “to my beloved wife Mary,” 
but of whom we have no memoranda. He died in 
Haverhill, July 18, 16094. 

(III) Elisha Davis, son of James (2) and Flizabeth 
(Eaton) Davis, was born in Haverhill, Mass., August 
30, 1670, and died there January 18, 1739. He was 
honored among his townsmen for gallantry displayed 
in defense of Haverhill, and was mentioned in chron- 
icles as the intrepid Davis. Numerous well authentic- 
ated anecdotes are told, and the local histories of Hav- 
erhill corroborate them, of his bravery in the border 
warfare with the French and Indians. Elisha Davis 


married, intentions published in Rehoboth, June 1o, 
1694, Grace Shaw, daughter of Thomas Shaw, of Reho- 
both. Among their children was Daniel, mentioned 
below. 


(IV) Daniel Davis, son of Elisha and Grace (Shaw) 
Davis, was born in Haverhill, December 2, 1697, and 
died in Swansea, Mass., November 11, 1773. He mar- 
ried his cousin, Esther Barney, daughter of Joseph 
Barney, of Rehoboth, and Constance (Davis) Barney, 
daughter of James Davis, Jr., of Haverhill. They 
settled first in Haverhill, but subsequently removed to 
Rehoboth, where they occupied part of the Joseph 
Barney farm until 1749. In the latter year they bought 
the place east and south of Myles bridge, and there 
brought up their children and grandchildren. 

(V) Daniel (2) Davis, son of Daniel (1) and Esther 
(Barney) Davis, was born in Haverhill, September 20, 
1736, and died in Rehoboth, June 23, 1817. He was a 
lifelong resident of Swansea, and in 1773 received from 
his father a deed to the homestead near the Myles 
bridge, in Swansea, which a few years later he sold to 
his cousin, Daniel Barney. Daniel Davis, Jr., married 
his cousin Patience Barney, daughter of Joseph, Jr, 
and Joanna (Martin) Barney. 

(VI) Daniel (3) Davis, son of Daniel (2) and 
Patience (Barney) Davis, was born in Swansea, May 
31, 1763, and died in Rehoboth, November 2, 1803. He 
married, April 18, 1794, Anna Bullock, daughter of 
Stephen and Mary (Horton) Bullock. Like all his 
ancestors, he took a lively interest in military affairs, 
and was captain of a militia company in Rehoboth. 
In 1778, while yet a lad of fifteen years, he assisted his 
uncle, Captain Joseph Barney, who was aide in the 
quartermaster’s department of General Sullivan’s army 
in the campaign against the British in Rhode Island, in 
the care and transportation of horses and forage. He 
was later the captain of a military company in Reho- 
both, as both his father and grandfather had been 
before him in Swansea. He and his family resided in 
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the house with his parents in Rehoboth, as did his 
brothers, Moses and Elisha, and in the fall of 1803 all 
three died of a contagious fever contracted in unload- 
ing a West Indian vessel at Bristol, R. 1. Anna, widow 
of Daniel Davis, married again in later life, after her 
children had grown to maturity, Jonathan Barney, and 
died at Barrington, June 12, 1850. 

(VII) John Davis, son of Daniel (3) and Anna 
(Bullock) Davis, was born in Rehoboth, January 28, 
1795, and died there May 20,-1861. John Davis was a 
man of more than ordinary energy, intelligence and 
industry, and through a life of many vicissitudes kept 
the paternal homestead intact, adding to it from time 
to time, and eventually taking rank as one of the fore- 
most farmers of the countryside. An especial char- 
acteristic of the man was the tenacity with which he 
clung to old methods and habits, and to the traditions 
of the past. Nevertheless he was progressive and 
broad-minded in religious and political views, kind 
hearted and neighborly in thought and habit, successful 
in business, and an excellent type of the “old New 
England” citizenship. From 1840 to 1860 he was almost 
constantly in office in his town, holding in turn almost 
every position of trust and responsibility in the gift 
of his fellow townsmen. He was often deputed to look 
after the interests of Rehoboth before committees of 
the General Assembly, and had charge of its cases in 
litigation before the judicial courts. He was appointed 
a commissioner with Colonel Worcester Carpenter and 
Dr. Johnson Gardner, of Seekonk, to sell the last of 
the town’s commons or public lands, and with them 
closed up the real estate interests of the old town of 
Rehoboth on the identical spot where their ancestors 
had settled more than two centuries before. His 
services were often sought as executor and adminis- 
trator in the settlement of estates in probate. He 
traveled extensively in America. The winters of 1838- 
1839 and 1841-42 he spent in New Orleans, La., and 
Tallahassee, Fla., making the first journey by sea on 
account of his health, and the second to settle the 
estate of his brother, D. M. Davis. 

John Davis married (first) October 11, 1818, Nancy 
Peck, daughter of Ambrose and Polly (Lyndon) Peck, 
who was born in Swansea, August 27, 1791, and died in 
Rehoboth, November 14, 1823, the mother of two 
daughters. Mr. Davis married (second) January 16, 
1825, Nancy Davis, daughter of William and Mary 
(Peck) Davis, born in Rehoboth, July 20, 1795, and 
died there February 12, 1878. They were the parents 
of four distinguished sons: Hon. John W., mentioned 
below; Hon. Elisha, Daniel Nelson, and Darius Bul- 
lock. Their daughter Patience is mentioned below. 

(VIII) Hon. John W. Davis, son of John and Nancy 
(Davis) Davis, twice governor of Rhode Island, and 
for many years a substantial business man of Provi- 
dence, was during his busy career as merchant and 
political leader one of the best known men in this State, 
if not in New England. His name stands high on the 
roll of those who have given their services to the people 
without thought of personal gain. As a public man his! 
course was unique. Politics did not appeal to him until 
the demand of his fellow citizens for a respected leader 
and a strong guiding hand made his duty apparent. 
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Then he applied himself to public duties with the 
strength of judgment and high principle which had 
characterized his business life, and for about fifteen 
years was a power in the Democratic party. That per- 
sonal ambition had no part in his activity was clearly 
shown when he voluntarily withdrew from public life 
at the height of his fame, at a time when higher honors 
would have been easily attained. 

John W. Davis was born March 7, 1826, in Rehoboth, 
and passed his early life there. He was educated in 
local schools, and afterwards learned the trade of 
mason. He also studied civil engineering. For several 
years he was engaged as a journeyman at his trade, 
working in the cities of the North and South, and in 
1850 settled down to business life in Providence, where 
he became a grain dealer, He was in partnership with 
his brother, and continued in active business for a 
period of forty years, until 1800, during the greater 
part of that time on Dyer street. 

Mr. Davis took no special part in politics or public 
affairs until the year 1882, when he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Town Council, of which he became president 
upon its organization. In 1885 he was again elected 
to the Council and again became its president, during 
that term rendering special service which his irre- 
proachable character and politic manner made possible. 
The Town Council was then an important factor in 
general political affairs as well as in local interests, 
and Mr. Davis was successful in handling some sharp 
trickery in which that body had become involved. In 
1885 he was also elected to the State Senate, in which 
he served a year. In 1886 he was appointed appraiser 
for Providence by President Cleveland, and in 1887 he 
became a candidate for governor. The Democrats felt 
it necessary to nominate a man who was free enough 
from factional spirit to hold the party together, as they 
were particularly anxious to prevent the reélection of 
Governor Wetmore and deal a much needed rebuke to 
the perpetrators of the “May deal.” Mr. Davis was 
entirely familiar with the requisites for a successful 


candidate, from a personal standpoint, and he fought 


a winning battle, being elected by a majority of over a 


thousand votes, though the candidates for lieutenant- 


governor and secretary of state were chosen by the 
General Assembly and not by popular vote. In 1888 
Mr. Davis was again the nominee of his party, but was 
defeated by Hon. Royal C. Taft, of Providence. In 
1889 he was again nominated. and received a plurality, 
but could not claim the office, and when he ran again, 
in 1890, he did not receive a majority of the popular 
vote, but was elected by the General Assembly. Again 
in 1891 he received the nomination and a plurality, but 
lost his seat because of the Republican majority in 
joint convention. In 1892 Mr. Davis was elected State 
senator from Pawtucket, and in 1896 became mayor of 
the city, his term in that office terminating his political 
career. 

At the time of his death the Pawtucket “Gazette” 
referred to Mr. Davis’ public career in the most flat- 
tering terms, and closed its editorial article with the 
following tribute: “As an official Mr. Davis was always 
highly respected. He was of exemplary character and 
his private and political life was entirely consistent. He 
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was not a fluent debater or speaker, but he was pos- 
sessed of common sense views of his duty and the 
functions of the State, and he voiced these wherever 
he was called upon to make himself heard or felt. He 
was a handsome man, and his State house portrait 
singles him out in that quality beyond the other govy- 
ernors of his time.” 

After retiring from the mayoralty of Pawtucket, Mr. 
Davis lived retired until his death, which occurred 
January 25, 1907, and he was laid to rest in River Side 
Cemetery, the funeral services being marked by many 
evidences of the high esteem in which the former gov- 
ernor was held, both within and without his own com- 
munity. 

The Pawtucket “Chronicle” expressed the general 
Opinion in its editorial: 


The death of Hon. John W. Davis, a former gover- 
nor of the State and a former mayor of this city, oc- 
curring, as it did, just as the last issue of the “Chron- 
icle’ was put to press, impressed the whole people 
with the common feeling that one of the best men of 
the city and State had been called home. 

It is not too much to say that the death of no other 
eitizen of Rhode Island could have more keenly 
touched the heart strings than has the passing of 
“Honest John.” This cognomen was applied to him 
when in life by those who advanced him for political 
honors, and never were words more fitly directed. He 
was the soul of honor, and there was not any excep- 
tion to his integrity in the acts that he was called to 
perform during the years he was in public life. He 
was not one of that too common class who affect to 
believe that all means are fair in politics, for with 
him political acts were under the same restriction as 
any other act that has to do with one’s fellow man. 
In all that was upright, noble, good, and for the bet- 
terment of the people, “Honest John” was a true 


exemplar. He was noble, yet humble; a ruler in every 
sense of the term, yet at no times autocratic in the 
authority vested in him. As governor and mayor, 


and in every office he held as the gift of his consti- 
tuents he was the faithful, brave-hearted American 
citizen, true to what was right as the needle is to 
the pole. 

His was an honored name, and his own acts made 
it so. He was held in the highest affection and esteem 
by the people of the State, who never paused to ask 
as to his politics. In him they recognized one to trust, 
one to love, one whose words were as good as law, 
and whenever he advocated any measure it required 
few additional champions to convince one of its merit. 
His long and admirable life was one that has told for 
the good of his State and the community, and it will 
live as long as the memory of one so noble and praise- 
worthy as he shall be cherished. As neighbor, friend 
and public official, John W. Davis met all the require- 
ments of one who lives in accord with the best that 
a noble nature and honesty of purpose can provide. 


On September 18, 1855, Mr. Davis married (first) 
Lydia Wilbur Kenyon, who was born in Hopkinton, 
R. I., October 20, 1825, daughter of John T. and Sarah 
S. Kenyon, of North Providence, R. I. Mrs. Davis 
died in North Providence, April 29, 1850, the mother of 
a daughter, Annie Elma, who was born in Providence, 
July 7, 1857, and died in North Providence, September 
13, 1857. On December 10, 1862, Mr. Davis married 
(second) Emily Potter Goff, who was born March 8, 
1828, daughter of Sylvanus and Ann (Davis) Goff, of 
Providence, and died in Pawtucket, July 11, 1885. They 
were the parents of the following children: Frank 
Ellsbree, Annie Elizabeth, Mary Emily. Mr. Davis 
married (third) February 18, 1895, Marietta P. Pearce, 
who was born July 12, 1844, in New York City, daugh- 
ter of Alfred W. and Marietta (Williams) Pearce, 
and died in Charleston, S. C., May 10, 1902. 

(VIII) Patience Davis, daughter of John and 
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Nancy (Davis) Davis, and sister of the late Hon. John 
W. Davis, governor of Rhode Island, was born in 
Rehoboth, Mass., June 30, 1827, and died there March 
8, 1879. She became the wife of Albert G. Peck, of 
Rehoboth, on October 12, 1857, and was the mother of 
the late John Davis Peck, of Providence. (See Peck 
VII and VIII). 


JOSEPH DAVOL, late founder and head of the 
Dayol Rubber Company, a figure of prominence in the 
history of the rubber industry in New England in the 
latter part of the last century, died in Providence, July 
5, 1909. He was succeeded in the management of the 
large Davol interests by his son, Charles J. Davol, 
present head of the firm and a leader in business and 
financial circles in Rhode Island. The family is of 
ancient date, and traces from William Davol, who 
settled in New England in 1640. The name is French 
in origin, and had its source in the village or district 
of France termed “Deyville.” 

(1) William Davol, the American ancestor, is first 
of record in Duxbury, Mass., in 1640. In 1643 he 
removed to Braintree, and two years later appears in 
Rehoboth, where he was active in official affairs. On 
May 17, 1653, he was made a freeman of Newport, and 
subsequently purchased land there. He died in New- 
port after 1680. 

(II) Jonathan Davol, son of William (1) Davol, was 
one of the forty-eight original grantees of the tract of 
five thousand acres which later became East Greenwich, 
He never settled there, however, but resided in New- 
port, and in Dartmouth, Mass., in which latter town he 
died after 17090. He married Hannah Adley. 

(III) William (2) Davol, son of Jonathan and Han- 
nah (Adley) Davol, was a resident of Dartmouth, 
Mass., where he died in 1772. He married Sarah Sis- 
son, daughter of James and Lydia (Hathaway) Sisson, 
who was a lineal descendant of Richard Warren and 
Francis Cooke of the “Mayflower.” 

(IV) William (3) Davol, son of William (2) and 
Sarah (Sisson) Davol, was born in Dartmouth, Mass., 
September 18, 1716. He married, March 6, 1737 or 
1738, Abigail Hix, 

(V) Pardon Davol, son of William (3) and Abigail 
(Hix) Davol, was born in Dartmouth, Mass., March 
5, 1743. He settled in Freetown. His home there, ac- 
cording to contemporary records, was “the gambrel 
roofed house” near the North Cemetery on the North 
Main road. Here he died on November 22, 1808. He 
figured actively in the life of Fall River in his day. 
Pardon Davol married, in 1768, Priscilla Read, who 
was born November 21, 1746, and died January 13, 1830, 
the daughter of Samuel and Mercy (Sawyer) Read. 

(VI) Stephen Davol, son of Pardon and Priscilla 
(Read) Davol, was born in Freetown, Mass., January 
29, 1782. He married, October 20, 1803, Polly Bowen, 
daughter of Jeremiah and Lillis (Haile) Bowen, of 
Warren. She was born April 3, 1784, and died July 3, 
1823. Stephen Davol died October 17, 1848. 

(VII) Joseph Bowen Davol, son of Stephen and Polly 
(Bowen) Davol, was born in Warren, R. I., September 
5, 1804, He married there, March 23, 1828, Mary 
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Little Sanders, who was born October 2, 1807, daughter 
of Daniel and Polly (Barton) Sanders. ie 

(VIII) Joseph Davol, son of Joseph Bowen and Mary 
Little (Sanders) Davol, was born in Warren, R. L., in 
1837. He was educated in the schools of Warren, and 
later attended high school in Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
which city his parents removed during his boyhood. 
At the age of sixteen years he entered the employ of 
a wholesale dry goods house in New York City. Hav- 
ing. shown a decided business talent, he was succes- 
sively promoted, and shortly prior to his return to 
Providence -held a position of importance with the 
firm. Soon after, he removed with his family to Provi- 
dence. Here he became interested in the rubber in- 
dustry, foreseeing the great possibilities of the busi- 
ness, then in the early stages of development, For some 
years he devoted much time to experimenting and | 
succeeded in evolving many successful formulas. In | 
1870 he deemed the time ripe for the beginning of his 
venture, and having patented and copyrighted his in- 
ventions, he began the manufacture of rubber goods on 
a small scale, not far from the site of the present great 
plant. The enterprise was a success from the very. 
outset, and grew rapidly, keeping pace with the ever 
increasing demand for rubber products. Joseph Davol 
foresaw early the great field which was opened by the 
drug trade, and the needs of the surgical and dental 
professions, and limited the product of the firm largely 
to this line in the early days. He later began the man- ~ 
ufacture of stationers’ articles and other allied lines. 
He was the pioneer in a field hitherto exclusively con- 
trolled by foreign manufacturers, but within a short 
period, through the uniform excellence and impeccable 
quality of his products, successfully met foreign com- 
petition, and placed the product of the Davol Rubber 
Company at the head of the industry. The name is 
now known in every part of the civilized world. 

In 1881 the business was incorporated under the name 
of the Davol Rubber Company, with Joseph Davol as 
president, treasurer and general manager. He remained 
the active head of the organization until his death, dic- 
tating its policies, and laying the foundations for still 
greater expansion after his demise. He was also an 
active factor in numerous commercial and financial 
enterprises, and was a director in the Industrial Trust 
Company and the Phoenix National Bank of Provi- 
dence. He was a member of several of the leading 
clubs of the city. j 

In 1862 Mr. Davol married Mary E. Turner, daugh- | 
ter of Captain Joseph and Mary.A. (Simmons) Turner. 


Mrs. Davol is a lineal descendant of Captain William | 


Turner of King Philip’s War fame. They were the 
parents of two sons: George A. Davol, the elder, died 
in 1913, leaving one son, Walter L. Davol; Charles 


Joseph, the younger, is president, treasurer and general 


manager of the Davol Rubber Company. 

Joseph Davol died at his home in Providence, July 
5, 1909, in his seventy-third year. His name stands 
out notably in the history of the rubber industry in 
New England. For thirty-five years he was intimately 
connected with the manufacture of rubber as one of the 
captains of the industry. He was not only a man of 
considerable inventive genius, but he was an executive 
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jand an organizer of more than ordinary talent, to which 
fact the Davol Rubber Company, one of the greatest 
Be lablishment: of its kind in the world, testifies. Prov- 
fidence has profited by his connection with its business 
interests, and the reputation and standing of the city 
jas a commercial and manufacturing center has been 
greatly enhanced by the operation of the Davol Rubber 
Company. In this age of manufactured rubber goods 
Jin every conceivable form, it, is difficult to realize that 
jhalf a century ago the-chemistry of rubber was but 
little understood. Years of experiment and countless 
isums of money were employed in causing the raw 
tubber to divulge its secrets. When in 1870 Joseph 
Davol felt warranted in the beginning of a manufactur- 
ing plant, it was a-very small and feeble one, strong 
only in the genius, courage and faith of its founder. 
The history of all the men who haye devoted them- 
‘selves to the subjugation of raw rubber is a story of 
hard work, disappointment, privation and often signal 
Mfailure. But it*is also a history of success, fame and 
recompense. Goodyear but paved the way with his 
‘immortal discovery” ‘that. the sticky, refractory, unman- 
jageable stuff could be tempered, vulcanized and made 
jinto water resisting articles. Those who have followed 
him with their discoveries of the countless ways of 
washing, breaking, combining with other materials, 
jrolling, pressing, molding and reducing it to any re- 
quired thickness, shape.or size, and.to employ it in the 
‘thousands of ways in which rubber as a base is now 
employed, are equally deserving of undying remem- 
‘brance, as it is to these persevering, unconquerable, in- 
‘vestigating, inquisitive men, that the world Owes per- 
haps its greatest industry. 


CHARLES JOSEPH DAVOL, president, treasurer 
jand general manager of the Davol Rubber Company, 
son of the late Joseph and Mary E. (Turner) Davol, 
)was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 14, 1868. He was 


igraduated from Mowry & Goff’s English and Clas- 
{sical School. Choosing business rather than a profes- 
sional career, he entered his father’s employ at the age 
jof eighteen and for several years was closely asso- 
‘ciated with him in the various departments of the 
Davol Rubber Company. He familiarized himself thor- 
oughly with every department of the business\and in 
'18090 was made general manager, in which capacity he 
‘acted until the death of his father, in 1909, when he 
istuucceeded to the office of president and treasurer. Since 
\that date the business has assumed,even greater propor- 
itions, and is now the foremost establishment producing 
idruggists’, surgical, dental and medical rubber goods in 
the United States. 

Mr. Davol is. a-well known clubman and an enthus- 
Hastic sportsman. His clubs are the New’ York Yacht 
/Club; Eastern’ Yacht Club; Larchmont Yacht Club; 
/Rhode Island Yacht Club; Rhode Island Country Club; 
/Agawam_Hunt Club; the Circumnavigators Club of 
'New York; and the Rocky Mountain Club of New 
/York. He is a member of the Rhode Island Historical 
\Society; the Providence Athenaeum; the Rhode Island 
'Hospital Corporation; the National Audubon Associa- 
tion of America; and a life member of the Navy 
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League of the United States, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Mr. Davol is a director of the Rubber 
Association of America, and chairman of the Rubber 
Sundries Manufacturers’ Division. He is a member 


of the Rhode Island Society of the Sons of the Amer- 


ican Revolution, the Rhode Island Society of Colonial 
Wars; the Society of “Mayflower” descendants, and the 
Roger Williams Family Association... His home during 
the greater part of the year is his estate, ‘““Wildacres,” 
at North Kingston. Mr. Davol has traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and America, and twice has circum- 
navigated the globe. His yacht, “Paragon,” is well 
known on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Davol married, in 1914, Lillian Amy.Baldwin, of 
Fall River, Mass. 

ARTHUR MOULTON ALLEN—Since 1900 Mr. 
Allen has practiced. his profession in his native city, 
Providence, R. I., and there has won honorable posi- 
tion as a lawyer of training. and skill. He is a son of 
Marvin E. and Sarah A. (Moulton) Allen, both of 
New England ancestry. 

Arthur M. Allen was. born in Providence, R. I, 
March 3, 1876, and there has ever made his home. He 
passed the grade and high school courses of study, then 
entered Brown University, whence he was graduated 
A. B,, class of 1897. He chose the law as his life work, 
prepared at Harvard Law School, and-after receiving 
his LL. B. with the class of 1900, located in Providence 
in general practice and so continues with offices in the 
Turk’s Head building. In 1906 he, with Theodore F. 
Green and Frank L. Hinckley, formed the law firm of 
Green, Hinckley & Allen, of which he has ever since 
been a member. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Providence Athenaeum, and of the 
committee on economics, Brown University, and is the 
author of “Criminal Conspiracies in: Restraint of Trade 
at Common Law,” published in the “Harvard Law Re- 
view,” of May, 1908, and “The Opinions of Mr. Jus- 
tice Hughes,” published in the “Columbia Law Review,” 
November, 1916. 

Mr. Allen is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa, the 
American Bar- Association, the Rhode Island Bar As- 
sociation; and the Providence’ Bar, the Hopé, Univer- 
sity, Providence Art, Agawam Hunt, Turk’s Head, 
and the Rhode Island Country clubs, the Harvard Club 
of Rhode Island, and the Harvard Club of New York. 
In politics he is a Republican, and in his recreations 
cleaves to the out-of-door sports, tennis and golf. 

Mr.. Allen married, June 1, 1904; Margaret Pinckney 
Jackson, of Providence. 


CAPTAIN WALTER ALLEN READ—In the 
year 1808, Senator Walter Allen Read, who for ten 
years had represented Glocester in the Senate of the 


“Rhode Island Legislature, was chosen general treasurer 


of the State of Rhode Island, and from that time until 
1918 he was the custodian of the State funds. He prac- 
tically gave his life to the military and public service of 
his State, his military career covering almost the entire 
period of the Civil War, his public service, beginning 
in 1866 as postmaster. at Chepachet, continued until his 
death, which covered a period of over half a century. 
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His term of twenty years as State treasurer has rarely 
been equalled in length of service, and never exceeded 
in value of service rendered. 

Captain Walter A. Read was a son of Thomas Jencks 
Read, of Blackstone, Mass., who in 1849 sailed from 
Warren, R. I., for California, in the ship “Hopewell,” 
and never returned, dying in Sacramento, Cal., in 1851. 
Thomas Jencks Read, son of Rev. Ahab Read, a Bap- 
tist minister, married Sarah Burton, born in Glocester, 
R. I., daughter of Raymond and Deborah (Sayles) 
Burton. ‘They were the parents of a son, Walter Allen, 
and a daughter, Minnie, who married Charles F. 
Morse, of Haverhill, Mass. Mrs. Read died at the 
home of her daughter, in 1894. 

Walter Allen Read was born in Blackstone, Mass., 
July 6, 1842, and there and at Glocester, R. I., attended 
school until eleven years of age. At that time he and 
his sister went to Chepachet, a village sixteen miles 
from Providence, R. I., to live, and there he worked 
at a boy’s job until securing employment in the cotton 
mills owned by Otis Sayles & Sons. ‘There he was 
employed until August 17, 1861, the date of his enlist- 
ment in Company D, Fourth Regiment, Rhode Island 
Volunteer Infantry. He was advanced to the rank 
of second lieutenant the following October 2, his friends 
in Glocester, to which town his mother took him in 
infancy, presenting him with a sword. On November 
20, 1861, he was promoted first lieutenant, and on Au- 
gust 2, 1862, was commissioned captain. He saw hard 
service under General Burnside in North Carolina, with 
General McClellan and the Army of the Potomac in 
the Peninsula campaign and at Antietam, fought at 
Fredericksburg under General Burnside, under Gen- 
eral Peck at the seige of Suffolk, and finally under 
General Grant until the battle of the Crater before 
Petersburg, where the Fourth Rhode Island lost nearly 
one-half of its soldiers. Captain Read was the senior 
captain of the regiment, and its commander until mus- 
tered out at Providence, R. I., October 15, 1864, at the 
expiration of three years of service. Although with his 
regiment Captain Read saw hard fighting and spared 
not himself, he came through all the perils of war un- 
harmed, his only wound being “a mere scratch.” 

Even after returning from three years’ active military 
service he was but little more than of legal age. The 
year following his return he formed a partnership with 
Augustus F. Wade, and started a general store at 
Glocester, R. I., they continuing until 1871, when the 
firm dissolved, Captain Read continuing the business 
alone until 1899, when the pressure of State duties be- 
came so great that he sold out after having been in 
business thirty-four years. In June, 1867, he was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Glocester by President Johnson, 
and was successively reappointed until he had served 
eighteen years. There was no Republican organization 
in Glocester prior to 1876, Captain Read being chair- 
man of the first Republican town committee in that 
year. There were six hundred and fifty votes cast in 
the town in 1876, the Republican ticket polling thirty- 
six of them. But the number grew with each succeed- 
ing election, and in 1888 Captain Read, the Republican 
candidate for State senator from Glocester, was elected, 
but by a majority of only one vote. This was sufficient, 
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however, and he has the distinction of being the firs 
Republican senator elected from Glocester on a straig’ 
party issue. He served continuously as State senatc 
for ten years, 1888-98, with the exception of one yea: 
1892. During his entire term of service he was a mem 
ber of the committee on finance, and with the excep 
tion of the first year was also a member of the com 
mittee on judiciary during his entire period of ser 
atorial service. From 1885 until 1890 he was a membe 
of the State Board of Commissioners for Soldie 
Relief, and until 1895 the board agent. He was ay 
pointed a member of the State Board of Charities a 
Correction in 1893, for a term of six years, was reap 
pointed in 1899, and again in 1905, 1911 and 1917. Fe 
about eight years of this long period he served 2 
chairman. 

Until the year 1899 Captain Read continued his ger 
eral mercantile business at Glocester, and also admir: 
istered the public trusts with the same earnestness an 
fidelity he gave to his private concerns. But in 18¢ 
he was elected general treasurer of the State of Rhod 
Island, and the following year, finding the burdens to! 
heavy even for his veteran shoulders, he disposed c 
his private business that he might the better serve tk 
Commonwealth. From 1898 to his death he continu 
ously filled the treasurer’s office, a period of twent 
years. No further comment upon the value of hi 
service to the State is necessary than the simple state 
ment that at the expiration of each term he was ré 
turned for another. 

Since the organization of Charles E. Guild Pos 
Grand Army of the Republic, in 1891, he was a membé 
of that post. He held every office, including con) 
mander, and in 1900 was elected commander of th 
Rhode Island department. He was also a member c! 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the Unite 
States; Friendship Lodge, Free and Accepted Mason) 
a past master; the Central and West Side clubs ¢ 
Providence. Captain Read died December 14, 1918, z 
Chepachet, Riv 

He married, September 19, 1866, Charlotte Owei 
daughter of Captain George L. Owen, of Gloceste/ 
Their only daughter, Maude Louise, married Howar 
W. Farnum, now State Senator of Glocester, R. I. 

This record of a useful life of seventy-six yea 
reveals its author as a man of great energy and publ} 
spirit, with a high conception of the obligations q 
citizenship. He offered his life when his presiden| 
called, and when his State called, sacrificed a busines| 
he had brought to a profitable condition. Persong 
preference never stood between him and his duty, anj 
while he never shirked responsibility nor evaded an) 
call made upon him, he never sought office in an obje«| 
tional sense. He won public confidence to a most u 
usual degree, and in Rhode Island his name is a syry 
onym for official integrity. 


CHARLES W. FARNUM—The American Fay) 
nums and Farnhams comprise the progeny of Ralp 
Farnum, who was one of the original settlers of Ar 
dover, Mass., whence his progeny has spread througt) 
out the country. The family is of ancient English ar 


: 
cestry, and is traced by Burke to the reign of Edwar) 
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“marriage $1,500 in cash, or its equivalent. 
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I. By deeds without dates there appear to have been 
two Lords of Querndon, the ancient seat of the Far- 
nums in Leicestershire even prior to this date. 

Ralph Farnum, founder of the American family of 
the name, was born in England, probably in Leicester- 
shire, in 1603. His descendants, while not confined 
entirely to this section, have been seated principally in 
Southeastern Massachusetts, and that part of Rhode 
Island which adjoins. The Smithfield branch of this 
family, an offshoot of the Uxbridge Farnums, have 


' been prominent in Rhode Island for over a century and 


a half. The late Charles W. Farnum, long a well known 


| figure in public life in Glocester and surrounding towns, 


was a lineal descendant of Ralph Farnum, through the 


| Uxbridge line. 


(1) John Farnutn, the first of the family in Rhode 
Island, came from Uxbridge, Mass., about 1755, and 


_ settled at what is now Georgiaville, where he purchased 
| of Thomas Owen his house and land and commenced 
| the business of blacksmithing. He had a forge just 
| below the present mill of the Bernon Manufacturing 


Company. ‘The iron ore was brought from Cranston 
and Cumberland, and charcoal was used for smelting 
it. The house in which John Farnum resided is the 
one now occupied by John E. Whipple, a descendant. 
John Farnum was twice married, and by his first wife 
he was the father of two sons, Joseph and Noah. His 


\/ second wife, whom he married in Smithfield, was Mrs. 


Martha Comstock, and she bore him a son, Stephen. 


| John Farnum and his sons became large landholders, 


and Joseph Farnum was associated with his father in 


I the blacksmithing and iron business, while Stephen and 


Noah devoted their attention to agricultural pursuits, 


[ the home place of the latter being located about a half 
| mile north of the village on the east side of the Far- 


num turnpike. Noah Farnum had a son Winsor, who 
erected the tavern at Georgiaville and conducted it for 
many years. ‘These men were all Quakers in their 
religious belief. 

(11) Joseph Farnum, son of John Farnum, built the 


| pike road from Centredale to a short distance beyond 
| the “Yellow Tavern” which stands on the four corners 


near Smithfield station. This road remained in the 
possession of the family, who collected the tools and 


‘kept it in repair until about 1855, when it was disposed 
| of to the town. Joseph Farnum married Hannah Cong- 
| don, and resided in the house now occupied by Mrs. 


Edwin Farnum. He built this. house in 1770; before 
his marriage, and while yet a very young man. He died 
March 27, 1832, in his eighty-first year, and his widow 
died December 24, 1838, in her eighty-fourth year. 
(111) Caleb Farnum, eldest son of Joseph Farnum, 
was born in the house his father built at Georgiaville, 
and engaged in farming. After the construction in 
1813 of the mill of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, to which the village owes its origin and 
name, he was employed in the teaming business for the 
mill, and became quite well-to-do for the time, being 
able to give each of his children at the time of their 
He resided 
for many years previous to his death in what is now 
the John L, Smith house, which Mr. Farnum erected, 
on the turnpike between Georgiaville and Enfield. He 
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was a very upright man, and a Quaker in his religious 
belief. He died May 25, 1857, aged seventy-two years. 
Caleb Farnum married Phebe Harris, of Smithfield, 
daughter of Robert Harris. She died December 17, 
1881, in her ninetieth year. She was a very industrious 
and energetic woman, and attended to her household 
duties until her last sickness, which preceded her death 
but a very short time. Caleb and Phebe (Harris) Far- 
num were the parents of seven children: Cyrus, Joseph, 
Phebe, Caleb, Edwin, Ann Eliza, John A. 

(IV) Cyrus Farnum, son of Caleb and Phebe (Har- 
ris) Farnum, was born at Georgiaville. He settled in 
Glocester, and there married Maria Aldrich. Cyrus 
Farnum was a prosperous farmer and well known 
resident of Glocester. Among his children was Charles 
W., mentioned below. 

(V) Charles W. Farnum, son of Cyrus and Maria 
(Aldrich) Farnum, was born October 13, 1837. As a 
lad he learned farm work, assisting the elder man about 
the place, and gained a strong taste for a rural way of 
life that throughout his life he never lost. During the 
winter months he attended the local district school and 
later the Lapham Institute at North Scituate, where he 
displayed unusual qualities of scholarship and was 
especially brilliant in mathematical studies, in which he 
became highly proficient. Upon completing his schooling 
he entered the well known engineering firm of Cushing 
& Farnum and there took up the study of civil engi- 
neering under the direction of his uncle, the junior mem- 
ber of the frm. The young man became intensely in- 
terested in the sea about this time and enlisted in the 
crew of a whaling ship upon which he spent four 
years, visiting many parts of the world and among 
others the coast of Greenland in search of gigantic 
prey. Upon his return he found the country on the 
verge of civil war, and when the storm had burst 
he promptly enlisted (June 1, 1861) in Company J, 
Second Regiment, Rhode Island Volunteer Infan- 
try. His first experience in action proved also to 
be his last, for at the battle of Bull Run he was se- 
verely wounded and taken prisoner. After confinement 
for about seven months in Libby prison he was finally 
exchanged, but his condition was such that on July 16, 
1862, he was honorably discharged from service. Re- 
turning to the North he took up surveying as a pro- 
fession and was employed in that work in the vicinity 
of Boston for some years, in the task of laying out 
suburban property. He was also engaged in work of 
a similiar nature in Maine for a considerable period. 
The last years of his life were spent by Mr. Farnum 
in his native town of Glocester and in the occupation 
with which he began life, for once more he took up 
farming and thus continued until his death. 

It was more in connection with his participation in 
public affairs than as a business man that Mr. Far- 
num was well known, however, for in that department 
of the community’s life he was very prominent. He was 
a staunch Democrat in politics and, although the region 
in which he resided was normally strongly Republican, 
such was his personal popularity and the esteem in 
which he was held that he was elected to a number of 
offices. In June, 1875, he was elected town clerk of 
Glocester, and took up his residence at Chepachet. He 
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succeeded in this office the late Ziba O. Slocum, a 
prominent lawyer of Glocester, who was afterwards 
the Attorney-General of the State. Mr. Farnum con- 
tinued to hold the office of town clerk for about a 
quarter of a century, and in that time won for himself 
the reputation of a most capable and disinterested pub- 
lic servant. His discharge of the responsible and com- 
plicated duties of his office was a kind to satisfy politi- 
cal friends and foes alike and brought him into contact 
with great numbers of people throughout the region. 
During his occupancy he made use of his official 
capacity to aid in every way possible his fellows, 
and thus gained their gratitude and good will in a 
measure enjoyed by but very few. Towards the close 
of his life Mr. Farnum was in poor health, and this 
fact compelled him to resign from his post as town 
clerk in 1901 and thus ended an official career which 
had brought him nothing but honor and the commun- 
ity only good. He had also held a number of other 
posts of importance, among which was that of tax as- 
sessor, his membership on the board being of long 
standing. When the District Court system was estab- 
lished in this region he was appointed assistant jus- 
tice, and had already served as trial judge for a num- 
ber of years. He was for twenty-five years justice of 
the peace, and for a long period was coroner. In 1888 
he was elected by a safe majority to represent the com- 
munity in the State Senate and showed himself in all 
these capacities to be possessed of unusual foresight 
and good judgment and fully capable of handling the 
affairs of his constituents and the community-at-large. 
Mr. Farnum was also a conspicuous figure in the social 
and fraternal life of Glocester, and was a member of 
a number of important organizations here and was 
particularly active in Charles E. Guild Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, with which he was affiliated. 
For several years he conducted a successful insurance 
business and, indeed, there were few aspects of the 
community’s life with which he was not connected in a 
prominent manner. 

Mr. Farnum’s many sterling qualities made him a 
splendid type of the useful citizen who places public 
interests before private ones. A gentleman of the old 
school, with inflexible ideals of a past generation where 
questions of ethics and practical conduct were con- 
cerned, he was singularly free from the corresponding 
prejudices. A man of the day, a progressive business 
man in all matters where the methods of the present 
did not cross swords with his convictions of the right, 
his influence was a most potent one and, what is even 
rarer, always exerted in the cause of right and justice. 
In the end, indeed, it was not in any of his concrete 
achievements, noteworthy as these were, that his real 
power lay, and it might truly be said of him that until 
one knew him personally he could not form a judg- 
ment of his actual worth. Behind the things that a 
man does lies the still more important thing that he is, 
and it was from this final and most fundamental term 
most of all that his virtues went forth to affect the 
world about him. He did much, but he was more, and 
it was in him as an example of good citizenship and 
worthy and virtuous manhood that the chief virtue lay. 

Charles W. Farnum was united in marriage, May 10, 
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‘necessitated Michael W. 


1874, with Mary S. Steere, born August 25, 1839, 
daughter of Harris and Adah (Tucker) Steere, who 
survived him, her death occurring August 12, 1906.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Farnum were the parents of two chil 
dren: Howard Wayland, mentioned below, and Ernes 
I, born Dec. 16, 1876, and died Aug. 11, 1878. a 

(V1) Howard Wayland Farnum, son of Charles W.! 
and Mary S. (Steere) Farnum, was born February 4, 
1875,.in Chepachet. He received his early education: 
in the district schools and at the English and Classical| 
High School at Providence, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1894, and in the same year he entered Brown) 
University, from which he was graduated with the) 
class of 1898. After leaving the university Mr. Far-. 
num engaged in the insurance business with much suc-! 
cess, and later added the mortgage and real estate 
business, and these and the management of his private 
interests, which are extensive, take much of his time. 
Mr. Farnum is a staunch Democrat, and in 1899 and 
1900,:and since 1915 to the present time (1918), he has 
served as Senator from Glocester. During the iatter 
part of his father’s term of office, he served some years. 
as deputy town clerk. Under the old system he was 
moderator of school districts Nos, 3, 4 and 5, in Gloces- 
ter, for a number of years. He succeeded his father as 
a trustee of the Chepachet Cemetery Association, and 
has ‘since been elected president and trustee. When 
Colonel George H. Brown Camp, No. 20, Sons of Vet- 
erans, was organized at Chepachet, Mr. Farnum was 
one of the charter members, and he took an important 
part in the work of that organization, having been 
elected lieutenant and later captain of the same. | 

On November 22, 1899, Mr. Farnum married Maud 
Louise Read, born March 9, 1874, the only daughter of 
the late Hon. Walter A. Read, general treasurer of 
Rhode Island, and Charlotte (Owen) Read. Mr. and: 
Mrs. Farnum reside on the old homestead of his father, 
which is one of the most attractive homes in Chepachet. 


MICHAEL W. NORTON—There is, very prop- 
erly, full praise in this country and time for the man 
who has started at the bottom of the ladder and by 
means of his own efforts made his way to the top. New 
England has its share of such men, and to this list has 
been added the name of Michael W. Norton. Local 
transportation is the line of business in which Mr. 
Norton has made his most conspicuous success, and his 
experience in that field covers all of its phases, first. 
the era of the horse, then of the automobile. 

Michael W. Norton was born in County Limerick, 
Ireland, in 1867. When he was but eleven years of age 
his parents brought him to Somerville, Mass., where 
he continued his education, previously started in Ire- 
land. His father, William Norton, a merchant by 
occupation, died, leaving the widowed mother to con- 
duct the business, which soon deteriorated owing to 
poor advisers and lack of executive management. This 
seeking work, which he 
promptly did, securing a position in the famous Bos- 
ton hostelry, “The Parker House.” His willingness, 
his native Irish wit and shrewdness, and his most 
adaptable nature, made him a favorite with whomso- 
ever he came in contact. After a few years with this 
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‘Management he entered the employ of the Quincy 
House, in Boston, where he remained until March, 
1893. During all this time, having had to discontinue 
his day schooling, he supplemented his educational 
qualifications by night courses in a Boston business 
college. 

During the years of the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, the Raymond Whitcomb Company erected a 
magnificent hotel to care for a clientele that had been 
booked long in advance. For the management of a 
department of this splendid hostelry was sought a man 
of executive ability. Mr. Norton was chosen for the 
position and at last given his first real chance, which 
he eagerly seized. In spite of his youth he grasped 
the situation and was quick to make good; with such 
ambition and perseverance as was his he could not fail. 
After the World’s Fair he returned to New England, 
where he worked in various hotels until 1897, when 
he came to Providence, R. I., where he was employed 
_as an assistant at the Narragansett Hotel. 

_ During this period, starting with three horses and 
“two wagons, he became interested in the livery and 
transportation business, later founding and operating 
the Trinity Square Stables on Trinity Square, Provi- 
dence. These stables grew to a large and prosperous 
enterprise, requiring fifty-four horses and the services 
of thirty men to operate it. With the advent of the 
motor truck and the taxicab, Mr. Norton correctly 
diagnosed the situation, seeing the death of the livery 
‘business, and prepared to benefit through the same 
agency which had destroyed the profits of the Trinity 
Square Stables. These stables he sold in April, 1909. 
- It was on October 21, 1908, that Mr. Norton and 
‘Lincoln Lippitt, in association with well known men, 
‘met at Boston and organized the Taxi Service Com- 
pany, the second of its kind formed in this country. 
The founders with Messrs. Norton and Lippitt were 
Henry W. Lewis, of the H. B. Lewis Company, Law- 
rence, Mass.; George Smith, of the Smith Dove Com- 
pany, of Andover, Mass.; James J. O’Brien, a large 
‘cranberry grower of Carver, Mass.; John M. Mc- 
Carthy, wholesale meats, Boston; Belvidere Brooks, 
general manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, of New York; A. H, Whaley, vice-president 
‘of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company; Benedict Lederer, now deceased, of Provi- 
dence; A. W. Stuart, of Baltimore; and others. The 
company began business in Boston, and its success 
was so marked that soon a similar company was formed 
to operate in Providence, R. I. A third taxi service 
“company was incorporated in New York; a fourth in 
‘Philadelphia, Pa.; and a fifth in Baltimore, Md. From 
the first the New York Company controlled the taxi 
business at the Waldorf, Holland, Manhattan, Im- 
‘perial, Martinique, Prince George, Seville and Mar- 
‘seilles hotels, the Colony Club and the Union League. 
The companies are all prosperous and bring satisfac- 
tory dividends to the man who gave them birth. Mr. 
Norton was vice-president of the New York Company 
for four years, also general manager of that branch, 
which is capitalized at $2,000,000. Of late years, how- 
ever, he has devoted himself particularly to the man- 
agement of the Taxi Service Company of Providence. 
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He controls all the stock of that company, which he 
serves as president and treasurer. There is no city in 
the United States which has more efficient taxicab 
service than Providence, where there is a real need for 
such transportation. This is the unanimous verdict of 
the American traveling public, and the excellence of 
the system is due to Mr. Norton and to the close per- 
sonal attention he has given its development. The 
requirements for employment with the company are 
rigid, and the character, mechanical knowledge and re- 
liability of prospective employes are thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Intemperance is cause for instant dismissal, 
and by means of such provisions the safety and con- 
venience of the public have been amply safeguarded. 

Upon the death of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Norton pur- 
chased the Hopkins Transfer Company, which he 
added to the taxi business of his company, the com- 
bined working force then totaling one hundred men. 
In addition to the foregoing interests, Mr. Norton 
organized’a taxi company at Pawtucket, R. I, and one 
at Waterbury, Conn., both of which he brought to a 
successful plane of:operation before disposing of them. 
He is now a director of the Quaker City Cab Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia; the Taxi Service Company, of 
Baltimore; the Taxi Service Company, of Boston. In 
1918 he erected, on Page street, Providence, on his own 
account, the now famous “Auto Hotel,” which is the 
largest and best equipped garage in the State of Rhode 
Island, having a storage capacity of one hundred and 
fifty cars. Mr. Norton has also taken on the Richmond 
Street Garage adjoining. In June, 1919, the original 
garage on Dorrance street, opposite the Narragansett 
Hotel, was rebuilt, a modern fireproof building taking 
the place of the old structure. During 1920 two floors 
will be added, giving a total storage capacity of four 
hundred cars. 

A Republican in politics, Mr. Norton has long been 
an important figure in public affairs, although caring 
nothing for active party work. He has a deep inter- 
est in all that pertains to the public good, and when 
the Pathology Bill was being discussed he threw his 
influence in favor of its passage. He is a member of 
Cathedral Parish of the Roman Catholic church, and 
a member of the Knights of Columbus. 

Such is the life of Michael W. Norton, a self-made 
man, starting in this country poor in finances but rich 
in shrewdness and foresight, traits which go to make 
up a man among men. Quick to grasp the necessity 
of mingling with the nation’s successful men, he adapted 
himself to circumstances and took advantage of every 
opportunity which would bring him in contact with 
the worth-while things in life. His life has been one 
of service, and while he has prospered richly in busi- 
ness, fortune has not been his sole aim in life. He has 
been found among the loyal supporters of all progres- 
sive movements for his community’s welfare, and when 
opportunity has offered has been ready to aid those 
less favored than he. From unfavorable circumstances 
he has won success and standing, and is one of the 
most prominent, respected business men of Rhode 
Island, an inspiring example to American youth, a pro- 
duct of democratic institutions. 

Mr. Norton married, at Somerville, Mass., in 1895, 
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Elizabeth Quinn, born in Cambridge, Mass. They 
are the parents of John S., now associated with his 
father in business, and of Claire, who is a student in 
the Providence High School. 


HERBERT MARTIN FILLEBROWN, manufac- 
turer, was born in Boston, Mass., August 2, 1868. He 
was educated in the common schools of Medford, with 
one year in the Boston English High School. In the 
fall of 1884 he started his business career in the office of 
a commission house, leaving after a few months to go 
into the office of Lewis Brown & Company, now the 
Walker, Stetson, Sawyer Company, of Boston. In 
1886 he took charge of the payroll of George E. 
Keith & Company, shoe manufacturers, of Brockton, 
Mass. While in Brockton, he became interested 
in the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
being one of its charter members. In September, 1888, 
he entered the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association College at Springfield, Mass., and was 
graduated in June, 1890. During the summer vacation 
of 1889 he was acting secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Milford, Mass. In July, 1890, 
he became the first general secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Battle Creek, Mich., 
continuing in that position until October, 1891, when 
he was elected a State secretary of the Michigan asso- 
ciations, with offices in Detroit, which position he 
resigned in October, 1893. In November he became 
secretary of the Central Department of the Springfield, 
Mass., Young Men’s Christian Association, serving 
until a year later, when he became a State secretary 
of the associations of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

In January, 1896, on account of ill health caused by 
overwork, he retired from association work, and after 
a rest in Florida went to Pawtucket, R. I., where he 
developed a general investment business. In January, 
1900, he organized the Taft Machine Company, of 
Providence, with a paid in capital of $100,000. As 
secretary of this corporation he devoted nearly two 
years to work in the factory, systematizing the busi- 
ness. Upon the death of Mr. Taft, in 1906, he was 
elected president, which office he resigned in January, 
1913. The company manufactured carpet sewing ma- 
chines, racks for displaying rugs, and sundries for the 
carpet trade. In September, 1901, he purchased an 
interest in the J. B. & S. M. Knowles Company, of 
Providence, for fifty years leading manufacturers of 
sterling silverware, of which he was treasurer until 
its removal to Mount Vernon, N. Y., in February, 
1903. The summer and fall of 1903 were spent in re- 
cuperation, most of this time in the mountains of Col- 
orado and Idaho, returning in November, much im- 
proved, 

In January, 1904, he purchased a small manufac- 
turing business in Woonsocket, R. I., which, in Octo- 
ber, 1905, he incorporated as the Anchor Webbing 
Company, with a paid in capital of $40,000, and was 
elected to his present office of treasurer and manager. 
In December, 1915, the capital was increased from 
$40,000 to $60,000, and was further increased to 
$150,000, in December, 1916. In September, 1915, with 
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his wife, he purchased the property formerly occu- 
pied by the Blackstone Webbing Company, situated at 
No. 300 Brook street, Pawtucket, R. I., afterward leas- 
ing the buildings and machinery to the Anchor Web- 
bing Company. During 1916 he erected a one story 
addition to this property, and again, in 1917, a two 
story addition was erected, and in November, 1917, the 
offices of the corporation were removed from Woon- 
socket to Pawtucket, occupying the entire second story © 
of the new addition. The corporation manufactures 
narrow woven fabrics in cotton, worsted, and silk, and 
is known the world over under the blue trade mark 
“Awebco.” On December 15, 1915, he was elected 
president and treasurer of Thompson Brothers, Inc., — 
for thirty-five years well known makers of men’s fine 
shoes, located at Brockton, Mass. He immediately 
reorganized this business, bringing into it new blood 
and up-to-date methods of both manufacture and sell- 
ing. Asa result, the business rapidly increased, making 
necessary a large addition, which was completed dur- 
ing 1918. The government used a large portion of the — 
capacity for the production of several million dollars’ 
worth of army and navy shoes. The present capacity © 
of Thompson Brothers, Inc., is thirty-six hundred pairs 
per day of fine shoes for both men and women. 

In May, 1901, he removed from Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls to Providence, where he completed a new 
house on the East side, corner of Olney street and | 
Arlington avenue, in which he lived until 1906. He 
sold his Providence residence and removed to Woon- | 
socket, afterwards living in Union Village, North 
Smithfield, and again in Woonsocket. After pur-_ 
chasing the mill property in Pawtucket, he removed, in — 
1916, to Pawtucket, where he purchased the residence 
at the corner of Walcott and Denver streets, his pres-. 
ent home. 

Mr. Fillebrown has always continued his interest in 
religious work in both the Baptist church and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the building committee which erected the build- 
ing for the young men of Pawtucket and Central Falls, . 
and also the building for young men of Woonsocket. 
In January, 1918, he assisted in the organization of 
the National Committee of the Northern Baptist Lay- 
men, and as a member of this committee assisted in 
both-the Million Dollar and Six Million Dollar cam- 
paigns. In 1918 he was elected a member of the board 
of managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mis-— 
sion Society of Boston. He is a trustee of the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association of Spring- 
field, Mass., and of the Gordon Bible College, Boston, 
Mass.; also a director of the Eastern Association Sum- 
mer School at Silver Bay, N. Y. He is a member of 
the Pawtucket Golf Club, the Commercial Club, of 
Brockton, Mass., the Old Colony Club, of New York 
City, and the National Geographic Society of Wash-_ 
ington, D. C. | 

Mr. Fillebrown married, June 6, 1892, Lora Martin 
Curtis, who was born in West Bridgewater, Mass., | 
August 29, 1867, daughter of Benjamin Buck and Abi- 
gail (Martin) Curtis. Mr. and Mrs. Fillebrown are the 
parents of one child, Rachel, born November 21, 1806. | 
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J. EVERETT HALL, president of the Anchor 
ebbing Company, was. born October 7, 1867, in 
thens, Mich., son of Franklin S. and Louisa C. 
riggs) Hall. Franklin S. Hall, a cabinetmaker by 
ade, was born in 1836, and died in 1867. 

J. Everett Hall received his early education in the 
strict schools between North Creek, N. Y., and 
alesburg, Mich., and was graduated from the Battle 
reek, Mich., high school in June, 1886, at the age of 
ghteen, and from there entered immediately upon a 
iversified career which gave him a very broad insight 
ito various lines of business. He first worked as 
dokkeeper for the McCamley-Taylor Nail Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; later, for the Michigan Cen- 
al Railroad Company; then two years for the Art 
lbum Company, and immediately following that came 
ree years with the Battle Creek Machinery Com- 
any, first as bookkeeper and then as traveling sales- 
an. From there he was called to take charge of the 
uidation of\the Battle Creek Carriage Company, and 
ter, in 1894, resigned to become secretary and treas- 
rer of the Shipman Engine Manufacturing Company 
Rochester, N. Y. In 1900, Mr. Hall and his brother 
urchased the patents, good will, and sterilizer depart- 
ent of the Shipman Engine Company, and two years 
ter, with that as a nucleus, incorporated the present 
merican Sterilizer Company, of which he has been 
resident since its incorporation, although not actively 
mnected with it until January 1, 1908. From January, 
bo7, until January, 1908, he was actively connected 
ith, and for the last eight years of this period was 
feasurer and general sales manager of the Nagle 
mgine & Boiler Works, of Erie, Pa., resigning this 
Dsition in December, 1907, to devote his time and 
ergy to the business of the American Sterilizer Com- 
any, also located in Erie, Pa. On October 29, 1914, 
2 was elected president of the Anchor Webbing Com- 
ny, which office he still holds, though never actively 
ssociated in the management. 

Mr. Hall was married, August 11, 1896, at Penn Yan, 
', Y., to Katherine Lavina Walrath, daughter of the 
‘ev. Adoniram Judson and Ida Lillian (Skinner) Wal- 
ath. Two daughters bless this union: Dorothy Wal- 
th, born Jan. 7, 1898, and Frances Louise, born Aug. 
2) 1890. 

Although very prominent in the affairs of his home 
ity of Erie, Pa., Mr. Hall has not been identified with 
Olitics to the extent of holding office. His family, 
urch and social life have sufficed to keep him in touch 
ith his neighbors. He is a member of the Chamber of 
‘ommerce, Rotary Club, Old Colony Club, Young 
fen’s Christian Association, American Red Cross, and 
‘irst Baptist Church. He is also a member of the 
Inights of Pythias, having held offices up to chancel- 
or-commander in the subordinate lodge, and lieuten- 
nt-commander in the uniform rank. 


THE ANCHOR WEBBING COMPANY—The 
lusiness of the Anchor Webbing Company was started 
a 1904, in Woonsocket, R. I., at which time Herbert 
{. Fillebrown purchased a small manufacturing busi- 
less occupying one-half of the lower floor of the pres- 
nt Woonsocket plant. Later the other half was 
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secured, then half the second floor, and in the fall ot 
1905 he purchased the building and organized the 
Anchor Webbing Company, and in October incorpor- 
ated it under the laws of the State of Rhode Island, 
with a paid in capital of forty thousand dollars. He 
was elected treasurer and manager, which position he 
still holds. 

The company prospered in the manufacture of nar- 
row woven fabrics in cotton, worsted, and silk, being 
recognized especially in the electrical trade under the 
blue trade mark “Awebco.” Later the other half of 
the second floor was occupied and within another year 
the third floor was occupied and filled with machinery. 
The demand for “Awebco” tapes and webbings in- 
creased so rapidly, however, that Mr, Fillebrown began 
to look around for larger quarters to care for the 
increasing business. The opportunity came in the fall 
of 1915, and with his wife he purchased the building 
and machinery of the defunct Blackstone Webbing 
Company, located at No. 300 Brook street, Pawtucket, 
R. I., and leased the same to the company. This prop- 
erty included a parcel of land suitable for making large 
extensions. This machinery was started up during 
1916, and eighteen additional looms were installed, 
completely filling all available space. The purchase of 
these extra looms meant the addition of further floor 
space for the necessary finishing machinery. During 
1916 a one story brick building was completed to take 
care of this equipment, together with the rearrange- 
ment of the power and heating plant. Though these 
extensive changes and additions were made, the busi- 
ness was growing faster than it could be taken care of 
and gradually additional lines were added, and as the 
business continued to expand, during I917, a two 
story building was added, making a very complete and 
compact manufacturing plant. Upon the completion of 
this new building, the office and headquarters were 
transferred to Pawtucket, where the entire second 
floor was fitted up as a general office with office and 
accounting machinery to take care of the increasing 
business of the company. The first floor of the new 
building was devoted to finishing, shipping, and stock 
room, control office and garage. The old office and 
stock room quarters were turned into a braiding de- 
partment, and ninety braiding machines were installed. 
About this time, also, a new addition was made to the 
Woonsocket plant, and seventy-seven braiding ma- 
chines were installed therein. 

On December 29, 1915, the capital of the company 
was increased from $40,000 to $60,000, and just a year 
later it was again increased to $150,000. During the 
war the company gradually took on considerable war 
work, and before the signing of the armistice, in No- 
vember, 1918, Woonsocket and Pawtucket plants were 
working over 85 per cent. direct or indirect government 
material. The range of material supplied to the gov- 
ernment for the persecution of the war included 
material which went into gas masks, motors, trucks, 
aeroplanes, submarines, warships, balloons, puttees, 
blouses, etc., and the quantity turned out in one year, 
if laid end on end, would have more than twice encir- 
cled the globe. The number of employees has in- 
creased to well over two hundred, and the value of the 
product to over a million dollars per annum. 
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JOHN REVELSTOKE RATHOM, editor and 
author, was born in Melbourne, Australia, July 4, 1868. 
He was educated at Scotch College, Melbourne; Whin- 
ham College, Adelaide; and Harrow, England. Mr. 
Rathom was a war correspondent in the Soudan cam- 
paign of 1886, for Melbourne newspapers, and spent 
several years after that campaign in China, Japan and 
New Guinea. In 1800 Mr. Rathom accompanied the 
Schwatka Expedition to Alaska, and immediately 
afterwards began his newspaper career in this country, 
becoming telegraph editor on the Portland “Oregon- 
ian” under Harvey W. Scott. After two years in Port- 
land he went to San Francisco, where he became staff 
correspondent with the San Francisco “Chronicle,” 
with which newspaper he established. a widespread 
reputation for uncovering difficult stories, particularly 
of political plots. Mr. Rathom’s exposure of the 
famous ballot machine frauds saved the State of Cali- 
fornia millions of dollars. In 1898 he was sent to 
‘Cuba by the “Chronicle” as its war correspondent, and 
was badly wounded in that campaign. While recov- 
ering from his wound he was attacked by yellow fever, 
and after a long illness was sent to the United States 
from Santiago. In the meantime his death had been 
reported in many American newspapers. On reaching 
New York, he was attacked by malarial fever and was 
held at Montauk, from which camp he escaped at 
night, walked to Amagansett, and taking a train from 
that village reached New York City, where he col- 
lapsed again and was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital. 
After several weeks in the hospital, he returned to 
California. He was sent to South Africa in 1900 to 
report the Boer War, and in 1901 was invalided home, 
suffering from two wounds. During his war experi- 
ences in this campaign, Mr. Rathom was fortunate 
enough to earn the personal friendship of General 
Kitchener, an association that remained unbroken up 
to the time of the latter’s death. 

On his arrival from South Africa, Mr. Rathom re- 
turned to the staff of the Chicago ‘“Times-Herald;” 
within a year he was made staff correspondent of that 
newspaper, and it was in this capacity that he became 
one of the best known newspaper men in the country. 
Among his most important contributions to the “Her- 
ald” was a series of articles, running over a period of 
a year, on America’s foreign-born citizens. He was 
in charge of the Iroquois Theatre disaster for his 
newspaper, and the “lead” of that. story, consisting of 
several thousand words written under pressure in three 
hours, is one of the classics of American newpaper 
history. 

In 1906 Mr. Rathom was asked to become managing 
editor of the Providence “Journal,” and in March of 
that year accepted the position. In 1912 he became 
editor and general manager of the “Journal,” which 
place he still occupies. Under Mr. Rathom’s direction 
the Providence “Journal” made its extraordinary expo- 
sures of German plots in this country during the World 
War. He saw, at the outset of the great conflict, the 
enormous power for evil that lurked in these malign 
activities, and the opportunity they offered for patriotic 
endeavor in investigating and suppressing them. 
Holding no public office, compelled to create his own 
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’ Theodore Roosevelt, which reached him on the da 


machinery of inquiry, facing widespread incred 
and, on the part of the plotters and their friends. 
most intense hostility and hatred, he organize 
effective system of procuring and checking up eyid 
against these enemies of the republic, and carried 
through with unflagging courage to complete suc 
Every wireless dispatch sent through the Sayville a 
Tuckerton stations from the beginning of the war we 
recorded in writing, deciphered and placed on file a 
convincing proof of the duplicity and violations of law 
by Germany’s official representatives in this country 
To the energy and ingenuity of Mr. Rathom and 
loyal staff of workers were largely due the compl 
overthrow of the plotters, the expulsion of Amb 
sador Von Bernstorff and subordinate conspirators 
Von Papen and Boy-Ed, and the ultimate acknow 
edgement by the American people that the Providence 
“Journal’s” charges against the propagandists wer 
abundantly justified, and that its campaign of inves 
gation and exposure had saved the nation from ther 
insidious machinations. tains fd 
Mr. Rathom was elected a director of the Associate 
Press in 1917, and a member of the executive com 
mittee of that organization in 1919. He has been thi 
recipient of many honors from foreign governme 
including that of Knighthood in the Order of th 
Crown of Italy. On the recent visit to this country a 
King Albert, of Belgium, Mr. Rathom received 
decoration of Chevalier of the Order of Leopold, “te 
constant and devoted services to the cause of Belgi 
from the beginning to the end of the World War. 
He has been a citizen of the United States for mar 
years. Among his most cherished possessions are tel¢ 
grams of congratulation from William McKinley an 
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his citizenship papers were granted. Mr. Rathom he 
been a contributor to “Scribner’s” and many othe 
American magazines. He has been a leader in tl 
Boy Scout movement in this country since its incef 
tion, His wife was Florence Mildred Campbell, ¢ 
New Cumberland, W. Va., a daughter of Captain M. I 
Campbell, United States army, a Civil War veteraj 
and niece of Judge John A. Campbell, of the Circ 
Court of West Virginia. Home address, No. 89 Brow 
street, Providence, R. I. Business address, the Prov) 
dence “Journal.” 


SPRAGUE FAMILY — The Cranston-Johnsto 
branch of the Spragues formed one of the most notabl 
and historically prominent of Rhode Island familie 
since the beginnng of the seventeenth century. Men 
bers of this family have been leaders in practical] 
every department of the life of the State througho 
two centuries. Three generations of the Cransto} 
Spragues, William Sprague, his sons, Governor Wij 
liam and Amasa, and the latter’s sons, Amasa, Go 
ernor William (2), and Byron, together and in tuy 
founded and developed one of the greatest, if not t 
greatest, of the cotton cloth manufacturing industric 
of the day in the world. William Sprague, Governe 
of the State of Rhode Island, during the Rebellion, 
gallant soldier and citizen whose name occupies a bril 
liant page in the history of the State, was of thi 
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branch, Closely allied by bonds of kinship to this 
illustrious branch of the family are the Johnston 
Spragues, and it is with this family, in the line of 
the late William Anson Sprague, that this article is 
to deal. The Sprague coat-of-arms is as follows: 


Arms—Gules, a fesse chequy or and azure between 
three fleurs-de-lis of the second. 

Crest—A talbot passant argent resting the foot on 
a fleur-de-lis gules. 


(1) William Sprague, immigrant ancestor and pro- 
genitor, was a son of Edward Sprague, of Upway, 
Dorsetshire, England. Edward Sprague lived at Ford- 
ington, Dorsetshire, in early life, and was a fuller by 
trade. He married Christina , and died in 1614. 
His will was proved June 6, 1614, in the prerogative 
court at Canterbury, and copies of the document made 
at this time are still in possession of the family. Three 
of his sons, Ralph, Richard, and William, came to 
America. In Prince’s “Chronology” we find the fol- 
lowing mention of the brothers: “Among those who 
arrived at Naumkeag are Ralph Sprague, with his 
brothers Richard and William, who, with three or four 
more, were employed by Governor Endicott to explore 
and take possession of the country westward. They 
traveled through the woods to Charlestown, on a neck 
of land called Michawum, between Mystic and Charles 
rivers, full of Indians named Aborginians, with whom 
they made peace.” Ralph Sprague was about twenty- 
five years of age when he came to New England. In 
1631, Captain Richard Sprague commanded a company 
of the train band. On February 10, 1634, the order 
creating a Board of Selectmen was passed, and Rich- 
ard and William Sprague signed it. Richard Sprague 
left no posterity. His sword, which is named in his 
brother William’s will, was extant in 1828. 

William Sprague settled first in Charlestown, Mass., 
where he lived until 1636. He then removed to Hing- 
ham, landing on the side of the cove, on a tract of 
land afterward granted him by the town, and he was 
one of the first planters there. His house lot is said 
to have been the best situated in the town. Many 
grants were made him from time to time. He was 
active in public affairs, and was constable, fence-viewer, 
etc. William Sprague died October 6, 1675; his will 
bequeaths to his wife, Millicent, and children— 
Anthony, Samuel, William, Joan, Jonathan, Persis, 
Johanna, and Mary. He married, in Charlestown, in 
1635, Millicent Eames, daughter of Anthony Eames, 
who died February 8, 1695-96. 

(11) John Sprague, son of William and Millicent 
(Eames) Sprague, was born in Hingham, Mass., 
and baptized there in April, 1638. He married, 
December 13, 1666, Elizabeth Holbrook, and settled in 

the town of Mendon, Mass., where he died. 

(III) Ebenezer Sprague, son of John and Elizabeth 
(Holbrook) Sprague, was born about 1672. He was a 
resident of Rehoboth, Mass., for a short time, and 
from there removed to Providence, where four of his 
children are recorded: On January 12, 1706, he mar- 
ried, in Providence, Mary Mann, daughter of Thomas 
and Mary (Wheaton) Mann, of Rehoboth. 

(IV) Daniel Sprague, son of Ebenezer and Mary 
(Mann) Sprague, was born in Providence, R. I., March 
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28, 1712-13. He was a prominent resident and leading 
citizen of Johnston, R. I., and for many years held the 
office of justice of the peace. Daniel Sprague tharried 
(first) about 1730, Sarah Ballou, and (second) about 
1736, Hannah Brown. 

(V) Rufus Sprague, son of Daniel and Sarah (Bal- 
lou) Sprague, was born in Johnston, June 7, 1735. 
Like his father he was active in public affairs during 
the greater part of his life. He was deputy sheriff and 
later high sheriff of Providence county. He was a 
farmer on a large scale in Johnston, where he died. 
Rufus Sprague is buried in a private yard on his own 
farm. 

(VI) Welcome Sprague, son of Rufus Sprague, was 
a resident at different times of Warwick, Cranston, 
and Johnston, and followed the trade of carpenter suc- 
cessfully until his death. He married (first) 
Peck, and they were the parents of one son, Jenckes 
Sprague, who removed to the eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania, where his descendants still reside. Welcome 
Sprague married*(second) Ruth Collins, member of a 
prominent old Rhode Island family. Their children 
were: Colinda, Sylvia, and Rufus, mentioned below. 
He died at his home in Johnston. His widow, who 
survived him many years, died at the home of her son, 
Rufus, in Providence. 

(VII) Rufus (2) Sprague, son of Welcome and Ruth 
(Collins) Sprague, was born during the residence of 
the family in Cranston, and removed during boyhood 
to Johnston, where he grew up on his father’s farm. 
He learned the trade of carpenter under his father, and 
plied his trade in Johnston until 1852. In the latter 
year he removed to Providence, established himself in 
the building and contracting business on a large scale, 
and engaged successfully in the building and selling 
of houses and the development of real estate until his 
death. Mr. Sprague was a well known figure in the 
business circles of Providence in the sixties, and was 
eminently respected. He was a member of the Six 
Principle Baptist Church. 

Rufus Sprague married Lavina V. Lovell, of Scitu- 
ate. Their children were: 1. George W., a farmer, 
of Johnston and Providence. 2. A child, who died in 
infancy. 3. William A., mentioned below. 4. John L. 
5. Sheldon P., who was engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness in East Providence. 6. Arnold P., a mechanic, 
resided in Pawtucket. 7. Abby, widow of Henry A. 
Barnes, of Providence. 8. Celinda, who became the 
wife of Frank Barrows. 9. Mary E., who married Pro- 
fessor James K. Allen, of Providence. 10. Lavina, 
first wife of Frank Barrows. 11. Albert, of Johnston. 
12. Rufus, of Providence. 

(VIII) William Anson Sprague, son of Rufus (2) 
and Lavina V. (Lovell) Sprague, was born in Johnston, 
R. I, June 9, 1832. He was educated in the public 
schools of Johnston, and completed his studies in the 
Smithfield Seminary of North Scituate, under Princi- 
pals Quimby and Coburn. After completing his educa- 
tion, he taught school for nine sessions in Coventry 
and Cranston, but gave up this profession to engage in 
business as a carpenter. Having gained a satisfactory 
working knowledge of the business, he established him- 
self independently as a builder and contractor. Mr. 
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Sprague was very successful in business, confining his 


operations largely to building houses and disposing of, 


them or renting them. From time to time, however, 
he accepted contracts for other work. .He was widely 
known in business circles in’ Providence and eminently 
respected. He was also ‘a prominent figure in Ma- 
sonic and fraternal circles. He was a member of Cres- 
cent Lodge, Independent. Order of Odd Fellows, and 
held all the offices. in: that body. In religious faith he 
was a Baptist and a member of the Auburn Free Bap- 
tist Church, of which he was a deacon for:many. years. 
Mr. Sprague married (first) Katharine A. Wood, 
daughter of Jonathan: Wood, and member of a promi- 
nent old Rhode Island family.. Mrs. Sprague died: in 
Providence, the mother of one son, Walter E.,. who 
married Julia Upham, of Boston; he had the care of 
his father’s estate until his death, in December, 1914; 
he was a member of Harmony Lodge, Pawttxet, at- 
taining the thirty-second degree in -Scottish Rite Ma- 
sonry. Mr. Sprague married (second) Bessie A. Wood, 
sister of his first wife, and they were the parents of a 
daughter, M. Alice. -Miss Sprague resides at No. 472 
Cranston street, in the Sprague home, which was ‘built 
by her father, in 1872... William: Anson Sprague died 
at his home in Providence, May: 19, 1912, in his eigh- 
tieth year. The Wood coat-of-arms is as ee 
Arms—Argent, an oak tree vert, fructed or. 
Crest—A demi-wild man, on the shoulder a club 


proper holding in the dexter hand an oak branch of 
the last, wreathed about ‘the middle: vert. 


OSCAR SWANSON—AIl honorable success is 
based upon a definite aim in life and the persistency 
of purpose which ‘enables one to. persevere in a given 
course regardless of ‘difficulties, obstacles ‘and dis- 
couragements. There are*many self-made men whose 
life record proves this fact and:among this number is 
Oscar Swanson. 

Since 1892 Mr. Swanson has. been a member of the 
business fraternity’ of Providence, establishing in ‘that 
year a joint proprietorship of a general market ‘after 


att experience of nearly ten years in the organization: 


and management of similar enterprises in other New 
England cities. 
initial independent ‘enterprise he enlarged his. inter- 
ests, founding other markets in Providence and Wor- 
cester, Mass., maintained. and, operated. along the 
lines of his first venture, which: have found’ such 
secure place in public favor.‘ They serve thousands 
of people daily, the total, annual. business aggregating 
over ten million dollars. He is the ‘pioneer in establish= 
ing the modern market system which was later copied 
by many other mercantile institutions and individuals 


throughout the country.. To an enterprise ordinarily , 
of only local importance he has brought the vision and. 


executive genius of large affairs, and. through’ his in- 
dustry and ability, combined with unusual aptitude as 
ar organizer, he has achieved a leading position among 
Providence’s successful business men. Mr. Swanson 
has other interests, but none that is distinctively the 
product of his own plans and labor. His fraternal and 
social relations are numerous and his time and service 


constantly at the call of his city in Projects of pro- 


gress and improvement. 
Oscar Swanson is a son of Swan and Christina 


Sweden, and in calling, a farmer. 


With. the: pronounced. success of this ° 


Worcester. 


‘to. the’ vast popularity of:-these markets, 


“dence. 
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Jonasson, his father long in the naval service of 
He. was born in the 


village of Elmtaryd, in Blekinge, Sweden, May 6, 1862, « 


and’ until he was fifteen years.of age studied at home, 


‘at the end of that time becoming a clerk in a country 


store.. For three years he was so employed, in 1880 


‘coming to the United States, arriving at Boston, and 


ptoceeding to the home of a married sister in’ Maine, 
where he remained for several months. In the | spring 
of 1881 he joined a brother in Ashland, ‘Mass.,. procur- 
ing employment in a shoe factory, his occupation for 
eight months, when he was. seriously injured, being 
struck by a train. His recovery ‘from this accident 
required. many’ months» and he spent the period of 
recuperation with his married brother, first in Marl- 
boro and later in Lowell, Mass. . When well, he be- 
came‘employed in the Booth Cotton Mills, in Lowell, 


Mass.,- remaining for eighteen months, and in 1883 he 


formed an‘association in the line he has.since followed, 
becoming. employed by. S. P.. Pike, proprietor of a 
market-in Lowell. 
Lowell market, in January, 1885, going to Manchester, 
N. H., to operate a branch store in’ Mr. Pike’s inter- 
est. The years of his managership in this place were 
of a flourishing, profitable business, and in February, 
1890, he was commissioned: by Mr: Pike to open a 
large market in- Boston, having previously. opened two 
new stores in Lowell.. Success attended the Boston 
market and in 1891. he established a second store in 
Boston;. These various stores in Lowell, Manchester 
and Boston, together with two markets in Lawrence, 
Mass., were now: being operated under the corporate 
name ‘of the Public Market and Packing Company, 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Swanson withdrew from 
Mr. Pike’s. service ‘and with three of his ‘associates 
he formed a partnership to engage in the market busi- 
ness, his partners being Messrs. Pettee, Amidon and 
Malmstead.: The. experience and exact knowledge 
he had previously gained were reliable guides in the 
direction of this first market, which was opened at No. 
380. Westminster street, Providence, on October. 13, 
1892, and which has been enlarged’ snd improved. ‘until 
it is.the finest and best appointed: market in- Rhode 
Island. In 1894 a market was opened in Worcester. 
The new establishment, built ‘in 1914, adjoins the old 
site, and’ is at the present time, in size and. ‘appoint- 


- ments, unsurpassed in the country. Mr. Swanson: and 


his associates also. own and operate the Olneyville 
Square Market, the South Main Street Market, and the 
New England ‘Grocery, in Providence, and the Front 
Streét Market and the: Lincoln Square, Market in 
High standards of business dealing, pro- 
ducts of the best quality, strict observance of. sanitary 
precautions, and tasteful displays have been the means 
and. their 
founding and. direction, has, been a work. of great 
magnitude. 


In addition to this, his major interest, Mr. Swanson | 
is a director of the Manhassett Manufacturing Com- — 


pany, of Putnam, Conn., the Mount Hope Spinning 
Company, of. Warren, R. IL, the Rhode Island Insur- 
ance Company,’ cand, thie Morris® Plan Bank, of Provi- 
He is also a member of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce and served as vice-president of same 


For two yéars he worked-in the 
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mn 1917 and 1918. Mr. Swanson is a Republican in 
yOlitical faith, and in his city is known as a progressive 
itizen whose public-spirit calls him to the aid of all 
ivic and public movements for the improvement of 
Providence. Mr. Swanson holds the thirty-second 
legree in the Masonic order, belonging to Adelphi 
Lodge, No. 33, Free and Accepted Masons, of which 
1e is past master; Providence Chapter, No. 17, Royal 
Arch Masons; St. John’s Commandery, No. 1, 
Knights Templar; Rhode Island Consistory, Sover- 
sign Princes of the Royal Secret; and Palestine Tem- 
le, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
shrine. His clubs are the Squantum Association, Pom- 
iam, Turk’s Head, Noonday, Rhode Island Country, 
ind Anawan Country. The time he can spare from 
yressing affairs he devotes, when possible, to out-of- 
loor activity, and none of his interests compares, in 
trength and attraction, with his love of his home. His 
yarticular hobby, if it may be called one, is his fine 
arm and country estate of over six hundred acres, 
ocated in Franklin, Mass., known as ‘Ellerslie Farms,” 
yhich is being equipped and developed as a modern 
lairy farm, and contains a herd of about one hundred 
ieads, many being fine blooded stock. The barns, 
tables and dairy are among the most modern and up- 
o-date buildings in Massachusetts. Here Mr. Swan- 
on delights in spending his spare time and summers 
a developing and planning this beautiful estate. 
Oscar Swanson married, October 24, 1893, Frances 
oward Henry, daughter of George Oel and Frances 
Howard) Henry, her parents natives of New Hamp- 
hire and Massachusetts, respectively, and descendants 
f old Puritan families. George O. Henry for over 
wenty-five years was a well known innkeeper of 
ipringfield, Vt. Mr. and Mrs. Swanson are the par- 
nts of: Alfred Howard, born Jan. 22, 1902, and Hugh 
fenry, born March 3, 1907, both students in the 
loses Brown School, of Providence. 


ARNOLD FAMILY—William Arnold, immigrant 
acestor and founder of the Rhode Island Arnold fam- 
y, was the son of Thomas Arnold, and the youngest 
nild of his first wife, Alice (Gulley) Arnold, and was 
5rn in Leamington, England, June 24, 1587. He lived 
dr a time at Cheselbourne, where he was appointed ad- 
linistrator of the estate of his brother, John Arnold, 
lovember 23, 1616. The Arnold coat-of-arms ‘is as 
lows: 


| 

Arms—Purple, azure and sable, three fleurs-de-lis 
- for Ynir; gules a chevron ermine, between three 
deons or, for Arnold. 

Crest—A demi-lion rampant gules, holding between 
8S paws a lozenge or fire ball. 

Motto—Mihi gloria cessum. 


In 1635 William Arnold emigrated with family to 
erica, locating in town of Hingham, in Massachu- 
‘tts Bay Colony, where he was a proprietor in that 
tar. In 1636 he was associated with Roger Williams 

the founding of Providence, and was one of the 
yelve who received from him deeds to the lands the 
tter had bought from Canonicus and Miantonomi. 
1 1636 he removed to Pawtuxet, and in the same year 
‘me into posession of large tracts in Providence and 
Tarwick. He was one of the twelve first members of 
ie Baptist church. 
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William Arnold was one of the most prominent 
figures in the early life of the colony until the time of 
his death, and filled numerous posts of trust and respon- 
sibility. He was prominent in the troubles between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island over the Gortonists, 
and for a period of fifteen years was one of those who 
subjected themselves to the government of Massachu- 
setts; he later turned to the jurisdiction of Rhode 
Island, however. He received deeds at sundry times 
from Thomas Olney, Henry Fowler, William Harris, 
Ralph Earl, etc., the last of which indicates that he was 
then living (in 1652) near Pawtuxet Falls, on the north 
side of the river. William Arnold was a representa- 
tive of the finest type of immigrant to the American col- 
onies in the seventeenth century, coming of a fine 
stock, highly intelligent and intellectual, refined and cul- 
tured, a leader of men. His progeny since the time of 
the founding of the family in New England has been of 
the same type, and has wielded large influence in Amer- 
ican life and affairs. He died some time between 1675 
and 1677. 

He married, in England, Christian Peake, daughter 
of Thomas Peake, and they were the parents of the 
following children: 1. Elizabeth, born Noy. 23, 1611. 
2. Benedict, born Dec. 21, 1615; president of Providence 
Plantations, 1657-60-62-63, and Governor of the Rhode 
Island Colony, 1663-78. 3. Joanna, born Feb. 27, 1617. 
4. Stephen, of whom further. 

(II) Stephen Arnold, son of William and Christian 
(Peake) Arnold, was born in Leamington, England, 
December 22, 1622. He was in his thirteenth year when 
in 1635 he accompanied his parents to America, resid- 
ing with them at Providence for some time. He later 
settled at Pawtuxet, where he had a large estate, a por- 
tion of which he divided among his sons during his 
lifetime. He was prominent in public affairs and held 
important offices in the colony. The size of his estate 
is indicated by the fact that he was taxed one pound, 
September 2, 1650. He purchased one hundred and 
twenty-five acres of land at Pawtuxet, August 14, 1659, 
and bought lands of the Indians, south of the Pawtuxet 
river, July 30, 1674.. He was a large importer of 
liquors, bringing in seventeen ankers in all between 
1660 and 1664: 

He was deputy to the General Court in 1664-65-67-70- 
1671-72-74-75-70-77, 1684-85, and 1690, and was assistant 
in 1672-77-78-79-80-90-91-96 and 1698. In 1681 he pur- 
chased seven hundred and fifty acres and other tracts 
in Warwick, and in that year his taxable estate in 
Providence included one hundred and fifty-two acres of 
property, forty head ‘of cattle, seven horses, eighty-seven 
sheep, and five swine. In 1678 he received fifty shillings 
from the colony for sheep furnished for the sustenance 
of troops quartered at Pawtuxet. The greater part of 
his estate was distributed by him in gifts and deeds 
before his death. He died November 15, 1699, in Paw- 
tuxet, and his will was proved December 12 of that 
year. Stephen Arnold was one of the wealthiest and 
most prominent of the landed proprietors of Rhode 
Island of his day. He married, November 24, 1646, 
Sarah Smith, born in 1629, died April 15, 1713, daugh- 
ter of Edward Smith of Rehoboth, Mass. 

(III) Israel Arnold, son of Stephen and Sarah 
(Smith) Arnold, was born in Pawtuxet, R. I., October 
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30, 1649, and died at Warwick, R. IL, September 15, 
1716. He was admitted a freeman in 1681, and served 
as deputy to the General Court in 1683-90-91-1700-02- 
1703-05-06. In 1690 he was a member of a commission 
to apportion the taxes of the colony among the several 
towns. In 1703 he protested with others against the 
expenditure of money for sending agents to England, 
He married, April 16, 1677, Mary, widow of Elisha 
Smith, and daughter of James and Barbara (Dungan) 
Barker. She died September 10, 1723. His will, dated 
March 23, 1717, was proved September 23 of that year, 
and was administered by his wife Mary and son Joseph. 

(1V) William Arnold, son of Israel and Mary 
(Barker-Smith) Arnold, was born at Warwick, R. L, 
about 1681. He died at Warwick, June, 1750. About 
1705 William Arnold married Deliverance Whipple, 
born February 11, 1679, daughter of John and Rebecca 
(Scott) Whipple. 

(V) Caleb Arnold, son of William and Deliverance 
(Whipple) Arnold, was born at Warwick, R. I., about 
1725, and died at Pawtucket, R. I., March 13, 1799. He 
resided in Pawtucket, during the greater part of his 
life, and was prominent in its affairs. He married 
Susanna (Stafford) McGregor, born March 10, 1722- 
1723, widow of Alexander McGregor and daughter of 
Joseph and Susanna Stafford, of Warwick, R. I. Chil- 
dren: Joseph, Samuel and William; Patsy; two other 
daughters. 

(VI) Captain Joseph Arnold, son of Caleb and Su- 
sanna (Stafford) Arnold, was born at Cranston, R. L., 
August 13, 1755. He was a soldier in the Revolution, 
serving with Captain Thomas Holden’s company, Col- 
onel James Varnum’s regiment, at Bunker Hill, and 
later came under General Washington’s command. In 
June, 1777, he was appointed as first lieutenant of Cap- 
tain Cole’s company. He was ensign in Colonel Chris- 
topher Greene’s regiment, which marched to Morris- 
town, N. J., serving under General Washington in April 
of that year; marched to Fort Montgomery, joined the 
main army in Pennsylvania, marched to Whitestone, 
going later into winter quarters at Valley Forge with 
the army that suffered such hardships. On June 1, 
1778, he was appointed captain; was in General Sul- 
livan’s expedition, recruited a company of black troops 
which he commanded and honorably discharged No- 
vember 9, 1779. In February, 1780, he was recom- 
mended to Congress by General Washington for an 
office in the army. By virtue of his rank he was entitled 
to membership in the Society of the Cincinnati, join- 
ing ae Rhode Island branch of the Society, December 
17, 1753. 

Captain Joseph Arnold died at Apponaug, July 20, 
1840. He married, September 6, 1783, Sarah Stafford, 
daughter of Stukeley Stafford. 

(VII) Joseph Franklin Arnold, son of Captain Jo- 
seph and Sarah (Stafford) Arnold, was born at Cran- 
ston, R. L, in 1785, and died there August 15, 
1855. He married, March 24, 1816, Sarah Rice, who 
was born April 2, 1795, a daughter of William and 
Sarah Rice, of Cranston, R. I. 

f (VIII) Joseph Franklin (2) Arnold, son of Joseph 
Franklin (1) and Sarah (Rice) Arnold, was born in 
Apponaug, R. 1, June 23, 1821. Early in life, after 
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western travel, he settled at New Orleans, La., the 
third in commercial importance among the cities of th’ 
Union. He there became identified with Mississipp 
river steamboat navigation, and owned the “Eclipse 
and the “Natchez,” two boats well known on the rive 
The Civil War swept away the fortune he had bee: 
many years in amassing, and drove him a fugitive t 
the wilderness, but he finally succeeded in reaching hi 
native State. He at once began rebuilding his for 
tunes by establishing a sale and exchange mart in Proy 
idence, which he successfully conducted the remainde 
of his life. He died in Warwick, R. I., December 21 
1881. 

Married, at New Orleans, June 14, 1849, Louisa Con 
stance, born in Demeroringer, France, April 6, 1837 
and died January 6, 1917. ; 

Joseph Gilbert, connected with the Arnold family o 
Rhode Island through his marriage on June 14, 1892 
to Miss Caroline Arnold, daughter of Joseph Frankli 
Arnold and his wife, Louisa (Constance) Arnold, wai 
born in the town of Woonsocket, R. I., July 24, 1852. 

He received a liberal education in the public school 
of his native place, and after graduating he immediatel 
entered into business, spending the following periou 
of forty years in Woonsocket and Blackstone, R. ]} 
After several extensive business trips through hi 
Southern States, he returned north and settled in 189; 
in Apponaug, where he resided the remainder of 
life. Although keenly interested in many branches 0o/ 
business, he followed the real estate trade for a grea 
many years. He started in a small way in Woonsocket 
but soon sought for larger fields, and opened offices i 
the old Howard building in Providence. He becam 
known and popular among the business men of th 
latter city. He was naturally affable and friendly, ane 
his ingrained integrity and honesty inspired a tru 
among his associates seldom encountered in the preset 
day of business. 

He became identified with many large movement 
that have played a prominent part in the developme: 
of Providence and its outlying districts, and he als 
held extensive interests in land located in the surround) 
ing towns and villages. Through his energy, persever 
ance and native ability in his chosen work he rosj 
gradually to an enviable position in the world of busi 
ness. He took a great interest in the town affairs ani 
civic management of Apponaug, though he had not thi 
time at his disposal he would have wished to devote tq 
it. He was the Independent party candidate for # 
office of town treasurer for the fall of 1016, but wa 
defeated by the Republican candidate. Mr. Gilbert died 
at his home in Apponaug, March 20, 1917, at the age 0: 
sixty-four years. 


to Warwick by his parents, who were obliged to fle 
from the South with the outbreak of the Civil War 
and there he attended the public schools. He madél 
further preparation in the select school of Mrs. Graves} 
the Quakeress, then entered East Greenwich Seminary| 
under the then principal, Rev. James T. Edwards. 
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in business in Providence, but in 1860, after a tour of 
western and southern cities, he was prevailed upon to 
remain in New Orleans, the city of his birth. From 
1869 until 1872 he was connected with the New Orleans 
& St. Louis Steamboat Company. In the same year he 
came north and entered the employ of the Boston & 
Providence Railroad Company, advancing through all 
intermediate grades to that of passenger conductor. In 
1880 he was made conductor of the Dedham & Boston 
Express, and when the new station at Dedham, Mass., 
was completed, he had the distinction of running the 
first train out of the new structure. With the passing 
of the road to the Old Colony Railroad Company, Mr. 
Arnold was transferred to the main line, and was con- 
ductor of the Colonial Express on its first trip under 
the new management. Later he was conductor of a 
train running between Providence, R. I., and Plymouth, 
Mass. In toto he retired from the railroad, and devoted 
the remaining three years of his life to the real estate 
business. 

Mr. Arnold possessed musical talent of a high order, 
and while in the South placed himself under capable 
instructors and thoroughly trained his fine baritone 
voice in form, shade, expression and sentiment. Under 
Signor Brignoli, the Italian composer and opera tenor, 
he perfected the cultivation of his voice after returning 
East, and often held positions in concert and choir 
work. He was strongly urged to go upon the operatic 
stage professionally, but he could not be induced to 
_ do so, although he often appeared as a baritone soloist 
in concerts, and added greatly to the success of such 
entertainments. 

Genial, affable, and social by nature, he was yet very 
strict in the performance of duty. He was thoroughly 
fitted for his work, found it congenial to his tastes, and 
gave to it the best of his abilities, becoming a favor- 
ite with the traveling public, and was highly esteemed 
by the railroad management. He was a popular mem- 
ber of the Masonic order, belonging to Mt. Vernon 
Lodge, No. 4, Free and Accepted Masons; Providence 
Chapter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Coun- 
cil, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters; St. John’s Com- 
mandery, No. 1, Knights Templars; Rhode Island Con- 
sistory, thirty-second degree, Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite; Palestine Temple, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He was a member of the Conductors’ Relief 
of Boston; vice-president of the Conductors’ and En- 
gineers’ Investment Company; member of the Rhode 
Island Society, Sons of the American Revolution, 
through the service of his great-grandfather, Captain 
Joseph Arnold; member of the Rhode Island Chapter, 
Society of Colonial Wars, through the services of his 
ancestor, Stephen Arnold, of the second American gen- 
eration. 

Arthur Henry Arnold died at his handsome residence, 
No. 572 Elmwood avenue, Providence, April 24, 1913. 

He was thrice married. Issue by first wife: Louise, 
married James §. Kenyon, of Providence. He married 
(second) Cora Etta Barnes, born Nov. 2, 1869, died 
July 2, 1906. Married (third) March 2, 1908, Caroline 
Frances Waterman, daughter of John Olney and Susan 
Johnson (Bosworth) Waterman, of Warren, R. I. 

Mrs. Arnold continues her residence in Providence, 
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is active in all good works, noted for her charity and 
benevolence, her gracious hospitality and womanly 
graces. She is a member of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society; Gaspee Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, through the services of her ma- 
ternal great-grandfather, Peleg Bosworth; Rhode Island 
Society of Colonial Dames of America; Rhode. Island 
Society of Colonial Governors; Rhode Island Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, eligible to all these societies 
through her distinguished maternal and paternal an- 
cestry. 


WATERMAN FAMILY—Colonel Richard Water- 
man, immigrant ancestor and founder of the Water- 
man family of New England, was a passenger to 
America in the fleet with Higginson in the year 1629, 
having been sent as an expert hunter by the Governor 
and Company of Massachusetts Bay, although tradi- 
tion brought forward at various times has stated that he 
came in the same ship with Roger Williams, with whom 
he later joined his fortunes. The family bore coat- 
of-arms as follows: 


Arms—Or a buck’s head cabossed gules. 


Richard Waterman settled in Salem, Mass., where 
he became a member of the church. He soon fell 
into disrepute in the Salem settlement because of 
his sympathy with the views of Roger Williams, and 
in March, 1638, followed Roger Williams to Providence, 
having been banished from Salem. In Providence in 
the same year he was the twelfth among those to whom 
were granted equal shares of the land that Williams 
received from Canonicus and Miantonomi. After a 
period of years he joined with Randall Holden, Samuel 
Gorton, and others, in the purchase of a large tract on 
the western shore of Narragansett Bay from Mianto- 
nomi. Here was commenced the settlement of Shaw- 
omut, which afterward became known as Warwick. 
Richard Waterman did not remove thither, however, 
but remained in Providence. He endured with the other 
purchasers of that property the losses and persecutions 
which fell upon the small colony through the unjust 
claims of Massachusetts to the district. In 1643 the Mas- 
sachusetts authorities sent a squad of soldiers to arrest 
the leaders of the colony, and carried them prisoners to 
Boston, where many of them were imprisoned for 
several months. Richard Waterman suffered the con- 
fiscation of part of his estate by order of the court in 
October, 1643, and was bound over to appear at the 
May term following. His companions barely escaped 
the death sentence, while the sentence pronounced 
against Waterman at the General Court was as fol- 
lows: “Being found erroneous, heretical and ob- 
stinate, it was agreed that he should be detained pris- 
otler till the Quarter Court in the seventh month, unless 
five of the magistrates do find cause to send him away; 
which, if they do, it is ordered that he shall not return 
within this jurisdiction upon pain of death.” After his 
release, however, he took an important part in securing 
justice for the Warwick settlers. The long controversy 
was eventually settled by a decision of the English 
authorities in favor of the rightful owners who had 
purchased the land from Miantonomi. Waterman held 
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possession of his valuable property in Providence and 
in old Warwick, bequeathing it to his heirs, whose 
descendants have been numerous and prominent and in- 
fluential in Rhode Island affairs to the present day. 

He was a prominent church officer, a colonel of the 
militia, and a man of great force and fine ability in 
large affairs. In 1639 he was one of the twelve original 
members of the first Baptist church in America. Rich- 
ard Waterman died in 1673. A monument to his mem- 
ory has been erected by some of his descendants on 
the old family burying ground on the corner of Benefit 
and Waterman streets, Providence. His wife Bethiah, 
of whose family no trace has been found, died Decem- 
ber 3, 1680. - 

(11) Resolved Waterman, son of Colonel Richard 
and Bethiah Waterman, was born in 1638. He only 
lived to attain the age of thirty-two years, but he had 
risen to the distinction of deputy to the General Court 
in 1667, being then twenty-nine, and gave great prom- 
ise of a life of usefulness and honor. He died in 1670. 
Resolved Waterman married, in 1650, Mercy Williams, 
who was born in Providence, R. I., July 15, 1640, the 
daughter of Roger Williams. Mercy Williams Water- 
man married (second) January 8, 1677, Samuel Winsor, 
and died in 1707. 

(111) Ensign Resolved (2) Waterman, son of Re- 
solved (1) and Mercy (Williams) Waterman, was born 
in Providence, R. I., in the year 1667, and in 1689 
settled in what is now the town of Greenville, R. I. He 
served as ensign of militia for many years, and in 
1715 represented the town in the General Assembly. 
He died January 13, 1719. Ensign Resolved Waterman 
married (first) Anne Harris, born November 12, 1673, 
daughter of Andrew Harris, and granddaughter of 
William Harris, the founder of the family in America. 

(1V) Colonel Resolved (3) Waterman, son of En- 
sign Resolved (2) and Anne (Harris) Waterman, was 
born in the town of Smithfield, R. I., March 12, 1703. 
nie built the Greenville Tavern in 1733, and was a man 
of importance who in the records is dignified with the 
title of Esquire. He represented Smithfield in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May and June, 1739, and in May and 
October, 1740, and May and October, 1741. He died 
July 15, 1746. He married, September 20, 1722, Lydia 
Mathewson, daughter of John and Deliverance (Mal- 
avery) Mathewson, who was born in Providence, June 
7, 1701. 

(V) Captain John Waterman, son of Colonel Re- 
solved (3) and Lydia (Mathewson) Waterman, was 
born in 1728. He became a ship owner and sea captain, 
sailing his own ships to China and other foreign coun- 
tries. He was known as “Paper Mill John,” from the 
fact that he built one of the first paper mills in America. 
He was an early and extensive manufacturer not only 
of paper, but operated a fulling mill, a woolen cloth 
finishing mill, and a chocolate factory. In 1769 he en- 
gaged in printing and publishing. His enterprises 
brought him great gain, and he was rated among the 
wealthiest men in the State, part of his wealth con- 
sisting of slaves. His property and personal estate 
were inherited by his only son, his daughters receiving 
only their wedding outfits. He died February 7, 1777. 

Captain John Waterman married, January 17, 1750, 
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Mary Olney, who was born in 1731, died September 5, 
1763, daughter of Captain Jonathan and Elizabeth 
(Smith) Olney, her father the founder of Olneyville, 
R. I., her mother a daughter of Christopher Smith. 
Mrs. Waterman was a granddaughter of James and 
Hallelujah (Brown) Olney, and a descendant of Chad 
Brown. 

(VI) John Olney Waterman, son of Captain John 
and Mary (Olney) Waterman, was born May 28, 1758. 
He inherited and spent his father’s large estate in his 
short life of thirty-eight years. He became a member 
of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, Free and Accepted Masons, 
in 1779, as soon as he was eligible (twenty-one years), 
his name being the ninety-third to be enrolled a mem- 
ber of this body, which is the oldest lodge in Rhode 
Island. He died February 18, 1796. 

John Olney Waterman married Sally Franklin, who 
was born in February, 1762, a woman of strong char- 
acter, a great beauty. and belle. She was the daughter 
of Captain Asa and Sarah (Paine) Franklin, and was. 
related to the Benjamin Franklin family. Captain Asa 
Franklin was ensign of the First Light Infantry, of 
Providence county; ensign in June, 1769, of the Sec- 
ond Company, Providence Militia; ensign, May, 1770; 
ensign in August, 1774, of Providence County Light 
Infantry; lieutenant in May, 1789; September, 17090; 
May, 1791, June, 1792; May, 1793, rendering a military 
service long and honorable. Mrs. Sally Franklin 
Waterman, widowed at the age of thirty-four years, 
married (second) Edward Searle, of Scituate, R.I. She 
spent the last twelve years of her life with her son, John 
Waterman, and died June 5, 1842, aged eighty years. 

(VIi) John Waterman, son of John Olney and Sally 
(Franklin) Waterman, was born in Providence, R. I., 
March 22, 1786, and lived to the great age of ninety- 
three years. He was educated in the public schools, 
and then began to learn the carpenter’s trade. After a 
few months he entered the employ of his uncle, Henry 
P. Franklin, a cotton manufacturer, and finding the 
milling industry greatly in accordance with his tastes 
and ambitions, he remained and became an expert not 
only in cotton mill management but in the building of 
machinery for the mill. In 1808, in partnership with 
Daniel Wilde, he contracted with Richard Wheatley to 
operate his cotton mill at Canton, Mass. In connection 
with the mill was a machine shop equipped for repair- 
ing and rebuilding machinery, which was an important 
adjunct to the business during the three years the 
partnership existed. For a time thereafter, Mr. Water- 
man continued alone in the manufacture of machinery, 
but in 1812, in association with his uncle, Henry P. 
Franklin, he built and put in operation the Merino Mill 
in Johnston, R. I, This mill, with a capacity of fifteen 
hundred spindles, was run for seven years with Mr. 
Franklin as financial head, Mr. Waterman acting as 
manufacturing agent. In 1819 Mr. Waterman leased 
the Union Mills, in which he had first learned the busi- 
ness. He suffered considerable loss in the operation of 
the Merino Mill, and to finance the Union Mill purchase 
and outfitting he borrowed $20,000 of Pitcher & Gay, of 
Pawtucket. Four years later, so profitable had the 
venture been, that after paying Pitcher & Gay he had a 
handsome balance to his credit. 
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For the next three years he was resident agent for the 
Blackstone Manufacturing Company, but health fail- 
ing, he resigned and went south, although there he 
acted as purchasing agent for the Blackstone Mills 
and also as salesman. For ten years he remained in 
the south, located at New Orleans, acting as cotton 
broker for northern mills, associated part of that period 
with Thomas M. Burgess, of Providence. In 1829 he 
returned to Providence, and that year built the Eagle 
Mills at Olneyville, R. I. Mill No. 1 began operations 
in the spring of 1830, and in 1836 Mill No. 2 was com- 

pleted, Mr. Waterman continuing their operation until 
his retirement in 1848. 

Mr. Waterman was initiated in St. John’s Lodge, No. 
1, Free and Accepted Masons, May 1, 1822, and raised 
to the degree of Master Mason the following November. 
He became a companion of Providence Chapter, No. 1, 
Royal Arch Masons, February 27, 1823; a cryptic Ma- 
son of Providence Council, Royal and Select Masters, 
No. 1, January 29, 1824; and a Sir Knight of St. John’s 
Commandery, No. 1, Knights Templars, February 7, 

_ 1825. He was in sympathy with the Baptist church, al- 
though not a member, and it was largely through his 
generosity that the Baptist church in Olneyville was 
built. 

John Waterman died at his home in Johnston, R. L., 
to which he had retired after leaving the business world, 
October 26, 1879. 

’ He married, in Canton, Mass., in 1809, Sally Wil- 
. liams, who was born March 1, 1787, and died suddenly, 
April 10, 1862, daughter of Stephen Williams, and a 
lineal descendant of Roger Williams. 

(VIII) John Olney (2) Waterman, son of John and 
Sally (Williams) Waterman, was born in Canton, 
Mass., November 4, 1810. In infancy he was brought to 
Johnston, R. I., and all his life was a true and loyal 
son of Rhode Island in all but birth. 

He was educated in the public schools and Plainfield 
(Conn.) Academy, early beginning work in the cotton 
mills. He was clerk in the store operated by the 
Merino Mills in 1827-28-29, leaving in the last year to 
become agent for the Eagle Mills, owned by his father, 
at Olneyville. He continued in that capacity until 1847, 
when he was engaged to build and operate the first 
cotton mill in the town of Warren, R. I., for the War- 
ren Manufacturing Company. From that time until 
the present, the name of Waterman has been connected 
with successful cotton manufacturing in Warren. From 
| the completion of the first mill, Mr. Waterman main- 

tained official relation with the Warren Manufacturing 
Company as treasurer and agent, devoting thirty-three 
years of his life to its affairs, seeing the single mill of 
1847 grow to three large mills equipped with 58,000 
spindles and 1,400 looms, weaving sheetings, print cloths, 
and jaconets. The second mill was built in 1860 from 
the profits of the first, and the third in 1870 from the 
profits of the first and second mills, the company later 
increasing its capital stock to $600,000. 

Mr. Waterman, during his Providence residence, 
served as a member of the Board of Independent Fire 
Wards. In 1845 he was elected to the Rhode Island 
Legislature from Providence, and reélected in 1846, 
serving with honor. In 1848 he moved his residence to 
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Warren, R. I., and there his great business ability, his 
conservative managerial talents and his sagacious 
financiering made him a leader. In 1855 he was elected 
a director of the Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
of Providence; in 1860 a director of the newly organ- 
ized Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Company; 
in 1868 a director of the Blackstone Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, organized that year; and in 1874 of the 
newly formed Merchants’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, holding these directorships until his death. He 
was equally prominent in Warren’s banking circles; in 
July, 1855, he aided in organizing Sowamset State Bank, 
and was chosen a director; also was made a director of 
the First National Bank of Warren upon its organiza- 
tion in 1864, and was elected vice-president in 1866, 
serving in that office until his death; was one of the 
founders of the Warren Institution for Savings, and in 
1870 was chosen a trustee; in 1875 was elected a director 
of the Old National Bank of Providence, and later 
and until his death was its honored president. He was 
identified with other interests and institutions, among 
them the Providence Board of Trade. He was the 
friend of every deserving person or enterprise, and 
freely gave them his aid. In fact, “he represented that 
class of men whose untiring industry, superior natural 
gifts and strict integrity place them at the head of the 
great manufacturing interests for which Rhode Island 
is justly celebrated.” 

John Olney Waterman died at his home in Warren, 
April 24, 1881, all business in the town being suspended 
on the day of his funeral, in respect to his memory. 

He married (first) in 1838, Caroline Frances San- 
ford, who died in 1840, daughter of Joseph C. Sanford, 
of Wickford, R. I. He married (second) June 26, 1849, 
Susan Johnson Bosworth, born March 22, 1828, died in 
Warren, March 16, 1897, daughter of Colonel Smith 
Bosworth, of Rehoboth and Providence, and his wife, 
Sarah Tripp. Mrs. Waterman is buried with her hus- 
band in Swan Point Cemetery, Providence. The chil- 
dren of John Olney and Susan Johnson (Bosworth) 
Waterman were: 1. Caroline Frances Waterman, who 
was born in Warren, R. I., July 9, 1850; she married, 
March 2, 1908, Arthur Henry Arnold, of Providence, 
who died April 24, 1913. (See Arnold IX). 2. John 
Waterman, of whom further. 

(IX) John Waterman; son of John Olney and Susan 
Johnson (Bosworth) Waterman, was born in Warren, 
R. L, January 11, 1852. He was educated in a private 
school in Warren until thirteen years of age, then spent 
six years in Warren High School, leaving at the age of 
nineteen years to enter the business world in which his 
forefathers had won such high reputation and such 
sterling success. He inherited their strong business 
traits, and although but forty-eight years were allotted 
him, he bore worthily the name and upheld the family 
reputation. 

Upon the death of his honored father, in 1881, he 
succeeded him as treasurer of the Warren Manufac- 
turing Company, and at the time of his death was a 
director of three of Warren’s four banks and con- 
nected with banks and insurance companies of Provi- 
dence. In 1895 the three mills of the Warren Manu- 
facturing Company were destroyed by fire, and from 
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the ruins arose one magnificent mill with the capacity 
of the former three, a splendid monument to the Water- 
mans, father and son, to whom the wonderful success 
of the company was due. For many years John Water- 
man emulated the example of his sire in the interest he 
took in the George Hail Free Library, and all public 
affairs of Warren. He was a member of the building 
committee in charge of the erection of the town hall, 
and at the time of his death chairman of a committee 
for increasing school facilities. He was for many 
years colonel of the Warren Artillery, and was past 
master of Washington Lodge, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons. From boyhood he had been an attendant of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, of which he was confirmed 
a member; had been a member of the church choir, 
had served as an officer of the Sunday school for 
thirty-one years, for twenty-four years was a vestry- 
man, and for eleven years junior warden. He personally 
superintended the improvement and enlargement of St. 
Mark’s Chapel, a movement he inaugurated and gen- 
erously supported. He possessed the Waterman energy; 
vacations were almost unknown to him; and although 
the possessor of great wealth he was one of the most 
democratic of men. Kindly and genial in nature, he 
mingled freely with all classes, preserved the strictest 
integrity in his dealings with all, and in all his enter- 
prises exhibited remarkable persistency and tenacity of 
purpose, laboring faithfully and unceasingly. 

John Waterman married, December 17, 1884, Sarah 
Franklin Adams, who survived him, and married (sec- 
ond) April 4, 1904, Rev. Joseph Hutcheson, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. John Waterman died at his home in War- 
ren, R. I., December 21, 1900. 


OLNEY FAMILY—Thomas Olney, immigrant an- 
cestor and progenitor of the Rhode Island Olneys, was 
born in Hertfordshire, England, in 1600, and prior to 
the time of his emigration to the American Colonies 
had resided in the town of St. Albans, where he fol- 
lowed the trade of shoemaker. On April 2, 1635, he 
embarked in the ship “Planter” from London for New 
England, bearing from the minister of St. Albans the 
certificate of conformity to the Church of England, 
demanded from all who emigrated to the New World. 
The records state his age as thirty-five at the time. 
The Olney coat-of-arms is as follows: 

Arms—Or, three piles in point gules, on a canton ar- 
gent a mullet sable. 

Crest—In a ducal coronet or, a phoenix’s head in 
gases proper, holding in the beak a laurel branch 
Thomas Olney was accompanied by his wife and two 
_sons, Thomas and Epenetus. He settled first in Salem, 
Mass., where he was admitted a freeman, May 17, 1637, 
and in the same year received a grant of land. In Janu- 
ary, 1636, he had been appointed a surveyor and been 
granted forty acres of land at Jeffrey Creek, now known 
as Manchester, Mass. 

He early became associated with those who accepted 
the views of Roger Williams, and on March 12, 1638, 
was banished from the colony with a number of others 
of the latter's followers. He accompanied Mr. Williams 
to the new settlement, and on October 8, 1638, was one 
of the twelve men to whom Roger Williams deeded 
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equal shares with himself in the Providence lands. He 
became one of the “Original Thirteen Proprietors of 
Providence.” In July, 1639, he and his wife and their 
companions were excluded from the church at Salem, 
“because,” wrote Rev. Hugh Peters, of Salem, to the 
church at Dorchester, “they wholly refused to hear the 
church, denying it and all the churches in the Bay to 
be true churches.” In 1638 Thomas Olney was treasurer 
for the town of Providence. In 1639 he was one of the 
twelve original members of the First Baptist Church. 
He became one of the most prominent men in the new 
colony. In 1647 he was one of the commission to form 
a town government. In 1649-53-54-55-56-64-65-66-67 he 
held the office of assistant, and in 1656-58-59-61-63-64 
was commissioner. On February 19, 1665, he held lot 
23 in a division of lands. In 1665-67-70-71 he was 
deputy to the General Court, and in 1665-66-69-70-71- 
74-77-81, was a member of the Town Council, again in 
1669 filling the office of town treasurer. In 1645, with 
Roger Williams and Thomas Harris, he was chosen a 
judge of the justice court, and in 1656 was chosen to 
treat with Massachusetts Bay in the matter of the Paw- . 
tucket lands; in 1663 his name appears among the 
grantees of the Royal Charter of Charles II]. He was 
one of the wealthy men of the colony, and had a large 
real and personal estate. His homestead stood on 
North Main street. Thomas Olney died at the age of 
eighty-two years, and was buried in the family grave- 
yard in the rear of his dwelling. In 1631 he was mar- 
ried, in England, to Marie Small, and they were the 
parents of seven children, among them Epenetus, men- 
tioned below. 

(II) Epenetus Olney, son of Thomas and Marie 
(Small) Olney, was born in St. Albans, Hertfordshire, 
England, in 1634, and accompanied his parents and 
brother Thomas to New England in 1635. He resided 
in Providence all his life, and kept a tavern there. In 
June, 1662, he was appointed with others to get the 
timber out and frame a bridge which was built over 
the Mashassuck river. On February 19, 1665, he had 
lot eighty-seven in a division of lands. 

Like his father, he also rose to prominence in civic 
affairs, in Providence, and in 1666-76-84-86 was a deputy 
to the General Court. In 1688 his ratable estate was 
two hundred and seventy acres, 3% shares of meadow, 
house and lot, three acres within fence, five acres tillage, 
2 horses, I mare, 4 cows, 4 oxen, 2 yearlings, 5 swine, 
23 sheep. In 1695-96-97 he was a member of the town 
council. On January 27, 1696, he and others were 
granted a lot measuring forty feet square for a school 
house. Epenetus Olney died June 3, 1698, and adminis-— 
tration on his estate was granted to his widow Mary 
and son James. He married, March 9, 1666, Mary ' 
Whipple, daughter of John and Sarah Whipple, who 
was born in 1648, and died in 1608. 

(III) James Olney, son of Epenetus and Mary: 
(Whipple) Olney, was born in Providence, R. IL, No- 
vember 9, 1670. He married, August 31, 1702, Halle- 
lujah Brown, daughter of Daniel and Alice (Hearn- 
den) Brown. He held the rank of captain in the 
militia. On February 26, 1740, James Olney and 
other Baptists were given permission by the Assembly 
to meet on the first day of the week in the County 
House in Providence to worship during the pleasure of 
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the Assembly, upon security being given to the sheriff 
to repair all damages. 

James Olney died October 6, 1744. His will, dated 
September 2, 1744, was proved November 19, of that 
year, and names his wife Hallelujah as executrix. 

(1V) Jonathan Olney, son of James and Hallelujah 
(Brown) Olney, was born in Providence, R. I., March 
9, 1710. He also held the rank of captain in the militia, 
and was a prominent man in early Providence. He 
was the founder of the town of Olneyville, R. I., which 
was named in his honor. Captain Jonathan Olney 
married Elizabeth Smith, daughter of Christopher 
Smith. ‘They were the parents of Mary, mentioned 
below. 

(V) Mary Olney, daughter of Captain. Jonathan and 
Elizabeth (Smith) Olney, was born in 1731, and died 
September 5, 1763. She married, January 17, 1750. Cap- 
tain John Waterman. 


BOSWORTH FAMILY—Edward Bosworth, the 
first of the direct line of whom we have definite in- 
formation, embarked for New England with his wife 
Mary in the ship “Elizabeth and Dorcas,” in 1634. He 
died at sea, however, as the vessel was nearing the port 
of Boston, and his remains were interred in Boston. 
His widow and children next appear on the records of 
the town of Hingham, Mass., in the following year, 
1635. The widow, Mary Bosworth, died in Hingham, 
May 18, 1648. The family bore arms as follows: 


Arms—Gules, a cross vair, between four annulets 


argent. 

Crest—A lily proper, slipped and leaved. 

(II) Jonathan Bosworth, son of Edward and Mary 
Bosworth, was born in England, about 1611, and accom- 
panied his parents to America, in 1634. He settled in 
Hingham, where he married. Among his children was 
Jonathan, mentioned below. 

(III) Jonathan (2) Bosworth, son of Jonathan (1) 
Bosworth, was born in Hingham, Mass., where he re- 
sided all his life. He married Hannah Howland, daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth (Tilley) Howland, both of 
whom were of the “Mayflower” company in 1620. 
Among the children of Jonathan (2) and Hannah 
(Howland) Bosworth was Jonathan, mentioned below. 

(1V) Jonathan (3) Bosworth, son of Jonathan (2) 
and Hannah (Howland) Bosworth, was born Septem- 
ber 22, 1680. He married Sarah Rounds, and they 
were the parents of four children. 

(V) Ichabod Bosworth, son of Jonathan (3) and 
Sarah (Rounds) Bosworth, was born May 31, 1706, 
in the town of Swansea, Mass. He married (first) 
January 12, 1726-27, Mary Brown, and they were the 
parents of four children. He married (second) in 
Warren, R. I., November 19, 1748, Bethia Wood, of 
Swansea, Mass., and they were the parents of Peleg 
Bosworth, mentioned below. Ichabod Bosworth was a 
prosperous farmer and well known citizen of Swansea. 

(VI) Peleg Bosworth, son of Ichabod and Bethia 
(Wood) Bosworth, was born May 6, 1754, in Swansea, 
Mass. He was a soldier in the Revolution, serving as a 
private in Captain Stephen Bullock’s company, Colonel 

' Carpenter’s regiment, marching to Bristol, R. I., on the 
alarm of December 8, 1776, serving twelve days to De- 
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cember 20, 1776; also in Captain Israel Hick’s com- 
pany, Colonel John Daggett’s regiment, marched Janu- 
ary 5, 1778, discharged March 31, 1778, serving two 
months twenty-seven days in Rhode Island; also in 
Lieutenant James Horton’s company, Colonel Thomas 
Carpenter’s regiment, enlisted August 2, 1780, dis- 
charged August 7, 1780, serving six days on an alarm, 
marched to Tiverton, R. I. (“Massachusetts Soldiers 
and Sailors in the War of the Revolution,” vol. 2, page 
382). Peleg Bosworth married, September 1, 1774, 
Mary (Polly) Smith, who was born in Rehoboth, Mass., 
in August, 1749, and died in 1818. 

(VII) Colonel Smith Bosworth, son of Peleg and 
Mary (Polly) (Smith) Bosworth, was born in the 
town of Rehoboth, Mass., October 28, 1781. After a 
limited period of schooling he began the active business 
of life by completing in Providence, R. I., an appren- 
ticeship at the mason’s trade. From a journeyman he 
advanced to contracting, and in partnership with Asa 
Bosworth erected many of the beautiful homes on the 
east side of the river in Providence, also a number of 
the city’s churches and public buildings. Bosworth & 
Bosworth were the contractors for St. John’s Episcopal 
Church on North Main street, Providence, and the 
Beneficent Congregational Church on Broad street, and 
in 1814 built the mills of the Providence Dyeing, Bleach- 
ing and Calendering Company on Sabin street. Two 
years later, on March 16, 1816, Colonel Bosworth 
accepted an appointment as agent for the company, and 
for nineteen years filled that responsible post efficiently 
and ably. In 1835 he resigned, but until 1841 continued 
in the company’s service as stiperintendent or general 
outside manager. His connection with that company 
brought him wide acquaintance and reputation among 
the business men of the city, and under his able man- 
agement the company experienced great prosperity, be- 
coming one of the largest establishments of its nature 
in the United States. 

Long before Providence became a city, Colonel Bos- 
worth was active in public affairs and held many town 
offices. After its incorporation as a city he was a 
member of the Board of Fire Wards, chief engineer of 
the Fire Department, and street commissioner. His 
military title was gained through his service in the 
Rhode Island State militia, in which he held the rank 
of colonel for many years. He directed the erection of 
the earthworks on Fox Point in 1812, and during the 
Dorr War was captain of the City Guards of Provi- 
dence. He was a life member of St. John’s Lodge, No. 
I, Free and Accepted Masons, of Providence, and late 
in life became a member of Beneficent Congregational 
Church, in which faith and connection he died. He 
was most generous in his benefactions, kindliness and 
a keen sense of justice characterizing markedly all his 
actions. He lived in the love and good will of his fel- 
low citizens, and was highly esteemed as a man of honor 
and integrity. 

Colonel Bosworth married, January 31, 1805, Sarah 
Tripp, born October 6, 1785, died November 13, 1860, at 
Warren, R. I., daughter of Othniel and Sarah Tripp, 
of Swansea, Mass. Mrs. Bosworth was buried in North 
Graveyard, Providence. Colonel Smith Bosworth died 
at his home in Providence, R. I., March 9, 1857, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 
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(VIII) Susan Johnson Bosworth, daughter of Colo- 
nel Smith and Sarah (Tripp) Bosworth, was born in 
Providence, R. I., March 22, 1828, and died March 16, 
1897. She married, June 26, 1849, John Olney Water- 
man, 6f Providence, R. I. 


WILLIAM HENRY HALL—Rev. David B. Hall, 
in his book of 1883, “The Halls of New England,” 
mentions twenty early immigrants named John Hall. 
Savage names nearly as many, and states the obvious 
fact that great confusion results. All of the New Eng- 
land colonies had their complement of Hall founders, 
and the name from the very beginning of our history 
has carried a prestige and influence eclipsed by few. 


Hall Arms—Argent, a chevron sable between three 
columbines, slipped proper. 

Crest—A lion’s head erased. 

Motto—Turpiter desperatur. 

The surname comes to us from the Anglo-Saxon hall 
or halle, a superior and more pretentious dweiling 
found throughout England at the surname period. The 
surname is, of course, of local derivation, taken by 
those who first used it from residence in or in the 
vicinity of the hall. Entries appear in the earliest 
rolls and registers for the most part with the locative 
prepositions de, de la, at, atte, and at ye. Families of 
the name were well established and prominent among 
the peerage and landed gentry in England for several 
centuries. A curious tradition attaches to the granting 
of the coat-of-arms used by the Halls in America 
to-day. These arms were granted.to one John Hall, an 
eminent physician of the court of England, who was 
called to attend a child of the Royal family, all others 
having despaired of its life. Dr. Hall ordered that the 
root of the columbine be given the child, who in conse- 
quence of his treatment recovered. The grateful King 
knighted Hall of Coventry, and ordered the device of 
three columbines to be grouped about the chevron of 
his shield. The Latin motto, “Turpiter desperatur,” 
signifies literally “It is shameful to be despairing.” 

The late William H. Hall, for several decades a 
prominent figure in the real estate and financial world 
of the State of Rhode Island, was a member of the 
Maine family of the name which was established in 
America at the beginning of the nineteenth century by 
James Stanhope Hall. Family tradition states that 
the founder was one of three brothers. James Stan- 
hope Hall was born in England, March 25, 1796, and 
settled in Maine in early manhood, marrying there, on 
May 24, 1820, Eleanor Ryder Snow, daughter of Cap- 
tain Stephen and Mehetabel Snow, and member of a 
family prominent in Maine for over two and a half cen- 
turies. James S. Hall was a cabinetmaker by trade, 
and was employed in Providence prior to his marriage. 
For a period following his marriage he remained in 
Maine, but eventually returned to Providence, where 
in partnership with the late George A. Howard he 
established a furniture business on Westminster street, 
near Dorrance, where he conducted a flourishing trade 
for many years. He disposed of his interests in this 
business to engage in contracting on a large scale, 
which absorbed his attention until his retirement from 
active business life, and his removal to Scituate. James 
S. Hall died at Scituate, November 9, 1875, aged 
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seventy-nine years. Mrs. Hall died October 23, 1867, 
and both are buried in Swan Point Cemetery, Provi- 
dence. James Stanhope and Eleanor Ryder (Snow) 
Hall were the parents of the following children: | 1. 
Almira, who became the wife of Richard Sanders, 
member of the firm of William A. Howard & Com- 
pany, and a well known business man of Providence. 2. 
William Henry, mentioned below. 3. Abby C., died 
Jan. 25, 1865, aged twenty-two years. 

William Henry Hall, son of James Stanhope and 
Eleanor Ryder (Snow) Hall, was born in Providence, 
R. I., June 12, 1837. He was educated in the public 
schools of the city, but anxious to be started on a 
business career, he left his studies at the age of four- 
teen years to learn a trade. He entered a large cigar 
factory in Providence, and. within six months, by in- 
tense application, had become an expert workman. 
The confinement and unhealthful conditions of the 
factory seriously injured his health, however, and for 
a considerable period his recovery was despaired of. 
He possessed the invaluable gifts of invincible will 
power and courage, and these, combined with the hope- ~ 
fulness of youth, eventually restored him partially 
to health, and in order to be in the open air he opened 
a small store for the sale of fruits, confectionery and 
periodicals. He was then but seventeen years old, 
and his capital of less than fifty dollars was borrowed 
from a friend. His evident determination to succeed, 
and his potent sincerity of purpose, secured for him 
credit among business men of the city, and he con- 
ducted a flourishing little establishment, until his 
steadily improving health opened the way to new op- 
portunities. In order to fit himself for a business 
career, he pursued a course of study at the Scholfield 
Commercial College, from which he was graduated in 
1859. Immediately afterward he secured a position 
with a large Providence business house as bookkeeper, 
and disposing of his business and store, rented the 
building to the purchaser. For four years he continued 
as a bookkeeper in Providence, at the end of this 
time going to Albany, N. Y., where he entered upon 
similar work with a large wholesale lumber estab- 
lishment. 

Early in 1865 Mr. Hall accepted a flattering offer in 
Providence, and returned to become secretary and — 
treasurer of the Marietta & Vinton County Coal & Oil | 
Company. This position he retained until the business | 
was dissolved, in the meantime operating to some 
extent in real estate. His first venture in this line was 
made in 1866, at which time the real estate business of © 
Providence was largely in the hands of one or two 
long established and influential forms. His unbounded 
energy, unimpeachable integrity and persevering indus- — 
try had already attracted the attention of the business 
men of the city, and in the face of the most powerful 
opposition and competition he was enabled to gain a 
foothold. His business judgment was renfarkable, the 
experience gained in the lumber trade was of much aid 
to him, and he soon won a leading position among the 
brokers and dealers in real estate in Providence.- One 
of the most beautiful suburbs of the city owes its 
existence to his foresight and enterprise. Some years 
prior to his death, he purchased the estate of the late 
Joseph W. Sweet, in the town of Cranston, which is 
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now known as Edgewood, and by the prudent invest- 
ment of capital, time and labor, he transformed the 
“once unpretentious homestead into an imposing and 
‘elegant residence. He also erected a large business 

block in Weybosset street, known as the Hall building, 
and in 1890 organized the Central Real Estate Com- 

any, with an authorized capital of $2,000,000, for the 
“purpose of providing persons of modest means with 

the opportunity of investing in centrally located busi- 
ness property, a class of investment usually monopo- 
lized by persons of large means. From its organiza- 
tion Mr. Hall was president of the company, and its 
success was the natural outcome of his business abil- 
ity, sagacity and influence in the community. 

Mr. Hall was drawn naturally into the field of pub- 

lic service and politics through his prominence in mer- 
cantile and financial life, and for many years rendered 
a valuable and efficient service to the city of Cranston 
in different posts. For six years he was a member of 
the Town Council of Cranston. For one year he filled 
‘the office of town treasurer, declining reélection on the 
expiration of his term. From 1880 to 1884 he repre- 
sented Cranston in the Rhode Island General Assembly, 
and for «he succeeding two years was a member of the 
State Senate, gaining the unique distinction of being 
the first Republican ever elected to the office from the 
town. He declined renomination, however, despite the 
fact that he had gained a most influential position in the 
legislature, and was one of its most prominent and re- 
spected members. He was chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on accounts and claims in the Assembly, and 
was the second member of the Senate Committee on 
Corporations. As an authority on economic and gov- 
ernmental questions, he was respected as a debater, 
and his influence went far in directing the public policy 
of the State. 

Mr. Hall remained an active and vital factor in the 
business life of Providence until his death on June 3, 
1916. His demise marked the passing of a powerful 
force for the advancement and uplift of business and 
civic ethics in the city of Providence, and was univer- 
sally mourned. Democratic, sincere in his purpose, 
kindly and courteous, and ever willing to extend the 
helping hand to those who sought his advice or more 
substantial aid, he had endeared himself to the hearts 
of hundreds. His friends were legion. 

Mr. Hall was united in marriage with Cleora Nar- 
zette Hopkins, daughter of the late William Lanksford 
and Elizabeth (Smith) Hopkins, of North Kingston, 
R. I. Mrs. Hall, who survives her husband, traces her 
descent from several prominent old founder families of 
Rhode Island. (See Hopkins and Smith). She has long 
been an active and indefatigable worker in behalf of 
sharitable and religious efforts in Edgewood. The church 
of the Transfiguration (Protestant Episcopal) at Fdge- 
yood, was founded by Mrs. Hall and a few others, the 
rst service having been held in the Norwood avenue 


as baptized and confirmed. It was largely through her 
untiring efforts that this church was made possible in 
this section, and her devotion to its interests since the 
time of its founding has never diminished. She has also 
en an ardent worker in the church societies, and is 
n active member of the Parish Aid and Missionary So- 
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school house, January 31, 1892, in which year Mrs. Hall . 
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ciety, and the Church Guild. For a number of years she 
was a teacher in the Sunday school and president of the 
Hospitality and Works of Mercy Society. The present 
beautiful church edifice on Broad street, completed in 
1910, stands as a monument to the zeal and energetic 
work of Mrs. Hall and her co-workers in the church, 
and at the impressive service of the dedication, the 
Bishop, with Mrs. Hall standing beside him, turned to 
the congregation and said: “To the greatness of this 
woman’s heart we owe our beautiful church.” Mrs. 
Hall is also a valued member of the Edgewood Wo- 
man’s Club. When the naming of the beautiful resi- 
dential suburb of Providence, called Edgewood, in the 
town of Cranston, where the Hall residence is situated, 
was under consideration, many names were suggested, 
but the name of Edgewood, as suggested by Mrs. Hall 
on account of its bordering on the wooded section of 
Roger Williams Park, found most favor. Mrs, Hall 
has continued to the present day her deep interest in 
every department of the life of Edgewood, and has 
always been one of its best known and best beloved 
residents. 
(The Hopkins Line). 

Arms—Ermine on a fesse gules a lion passant guard- 
ant argent with a canton of the second charged with 
- eres Ak ostrich’s head couped ermine, holding in 
the beak a key azure. 

The Hopkins of New England, descending from sev- 
eral unrelated but equally important progenitors, form 
one of the most notable of American Puritan families. 
Rhode Island, however, has furnished to American his- 
tory two of its most distinguished Revolutionary patri- 
ots in the persons of Commodore Esek Hopkins, first 
admiral of the United States Navy, and his hardly less 
famous brother, Stephen Hopkins, the Rhode Island 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, whose name, 
says Greene, “is closely interwoven with all that is 
greatest and best in Rhode Island History; an astron- 
omer of no mean pretensions, a statesman of broad 
views and deep penetration, a supreme executive, 
prompt, energetic and fearless, a genial companion 
when wise men relax from care, and a trusty counsel- 
lor when the duties of life bear heaviest on the scrupu- 
lous conscience.” Samuel Hopkins, D. D., the dis- 
tinguished divine and theologian, founder of the theo- 
logical system which bears his name, was also a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Hopkins family. The Rhode 
Island Hopkins, with one branch of whom this article 
is to deal, although no greater in numerical strength 
than the several prominent New England families of the 
name, have produced by far the greater number of his- 
torically noted sons. 

Prior to its transplanting in the American colonies, 
the family had been a noteworthy one in several parts 
of England for several centuries. The surname is one 
of the earliest of purely English patronymics, is of bap- 
tismal origin, and signifies literally “the son of Rob- 
ert.” The form is derived from the nickname Hob 
or Hobbe, which was very popular throughout England 
during the surname era, and the diminutive kin, Hob- 
kin. The sharpening of the b to p, for purposes of 
euphony, came a century or two later. The first entry 
of the name in English registers, in a form nearly ap- 
proximating that in use to-day, occurs in 1273, in the 
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Hundred Rolls, Nicholas Hobekyn, County Cambridge. 
One of the most prominent of the English families of 
the name resided in Oxfordshire for several hundred 
years prior to the period of American Colonial emi- 
eration. From the strong resemblance of the armorial 
bearings of the Wyckhams of Swelcliffe, County Ox- 
ford, and those of the Hopkins family of Oving, it is 
conjectured by Burke that in early times some bond of 
connection existed between the two families. In con- 
firmation of this conjecture there is found in Sibford 
Gower, in Swelcliffe parish, a small estate which is 
charged with a quitrent of a hundred pence that tradi- 
tion has assigned to the late owners as the nineteenth 
John Hopkins who had successfully and lineally inher- 
ited it without the intervention of any other Christian 
name than John. 

(1) William Hopkins was born in Cheselbourne, 
Dorsetshire, England, and married there Joanna Ar- 
nold, daughter of Thomas and Alice (Gulley) Arnold. 
Among their children was Thomas Hopkins, men- 
tioned below. : 

(11) Thomas Hopkins, son of William and Joanna 
(Arnold) Hopkins, was born April 7, 1616, in Chesel- 
bourne. ‘The date of his coming to America is un- 
known. His name first appears on New England 
Colonial records in Providence, R. I., where on July 27, 
1640, he was one of the thirty-nine signers of the agree- 
ment for a form of government. From this time for- 
ward, for a period of about ten years, his name appears 
but once in the public records—on September 2, 1650, 
when he was taxed igs. 4d. In 1652, however, he was 
chosen for the important office of commissioner, which 
would indicate that he was a man of considerable im- 
portance in the community. Again, in 1659 and 1660, 
he filled the office of commissioner. In 1655 he was 
made a freeman, and on July 19, 1665, had Lot 93, in 
a division of public lands. In 1665-66-67-72, he was 
deputy from Providence to the Rhode Island General 
Assembly at Newport, and in 1667 and 1672, was a mem- 
ber of the Town Council. At the outbreak of King 
Philip’s War, or shortly before, when war with the 
Indians became imminent, he removed to a settlement 
called Littleworth, in the town of Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, with his son Hopkins, who predeceased 
him. ‘Thomas Hopkins died at the house of Richard 
Kirby, in Oyster Bay, in 1684. The inventory of his 
estate was ordered taken by the Oyster Bay authorities, 
on September 17, 1684. Thomas Hopkins married, in 
Providence, in 1648, Elizabeth Arnold, who was born 
in Nottinghamshire, England, daughter of William 
Arnold. 

(III) Thomas (2) Hopkins, son of Thomas (1) and 
Elizabeth (Arnold) Hopkins, was born about 1650, 
in Providence. On May 1, 1672, he was admitted a free- 
man. He was a prosperous farmer but appears to have 
taken no active part in public affairs. He married, in 
Providence, in 1678, Mary Smith, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Smith. She was a granddaughter of John 
Smith, the mason, of Providence, so called to distin- 
guish him from John Smith, the miller, both of them 
being prominent citizens of Providence. Thomas (2) 
Hopkins died in Providence, April 21, 1718. Of his 
twelve children, Amos, mentioned below, was the tenth. 
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Thomas Hopkins’ will, dated April 26, 1711, was prove 
May 109, 1718. 

(IV) Amos Hopkins, son of Thomas (2) and Mar 
(Smith) Hopkins, was born in Providence, R. I., anc 
for a time was a resident of Scituate, where his childre 
were born. In 1753 he removed to Providence, and fo1 
seven years was a member of the Town Council. His 
home was in that part of Providence later known as 
North Providence, and he died there, in 1769. O 
October 29, 1727, he married Sarah Smith, daughter oj 
Joseph and Elizabeth (Hawkins) Smith, and a lineaj 
descendant of Christopher Smith, founder of the fam: 
ily in Rhode Island. (See Smith III and IV). 

(V) Uriah Hopkins, son of Amos and Saralj 
(Smith) Hopkins, was born in Scituate, R. I., Decem: 
ber 26, 1738. He removed to Providence with hig 
father’s family, at the age of fourteen years, and passec 
the remainder of his life there, a prosperous farmer and 
prominent citizen of the North Providence section) 
Uriah Hopkins married Lucy Lanksford, youngest chile 
of William and Martha Lanksford (otherwise spellec 
Langsford). Her father, William lLanksford, diec 
May 109, 1745, a little more than two months prior to her 
birth, at Paramaribo, Surinam, whither he had gone 
for a season of employment as a cooper. His widow) 
Martha, survived him about fifty-two years, dying in 
1797. 

The Langford family figured very early in the histo 
of Rhode Island, where the name is found under vari-| 
ous spellings, including Lanckford. A Richard Lang- 
ford was in Plymouth, Mass., January 2, 1633, but dis- 
appears from the records of the colony after that date! 
One Thomas Langford resided in Newport, R. L., in| 
1670, and was a boatman there. It is probable that he} 
was the father of Thomas Langford, a carpenter, and 
John Langford, a merchant of Newport. John Lang-) 
ford, the merchant, was made a freeman of the Rhode 
Island Colony, April 30, 1717. Contemporary records 
indicate that he transacted a flourishing business. He 
married Alida , and their children were baptized 
at Trinity Church, Newport. It is thought that John 
and Alida Langford were the parents of the William 
Lanksford above referred to, who died in Paramaribo) 
There is nothing discoverable in the records of the Col-| 
ony or State of Rhode Island to show his birth or par-| 
entage, only his death notice appearing. No record of 
his marriage appears, and it is therefore impossible ta 
learn the maiden name of his wife Martha. The 
Friends’ records of Rhode Island show that James 
Langford, of Antigua, had a daughter Mehitable, who 
died June 30, 1715, wife of Abraham Redwood. . Ellis) 
Langford, described as a son-in-law of Jonas (prob-| 
ably a step-son), died in Newport, October 14, 1770: 
Uriah Hopkins died at his home in Providence, April! 
3, 1825. ! 

(VI) Stephen Hopkins, son of Uriah and Lucy 
(Lanksford) Hopkins, was born in Providence, Novem 
ber 12, 1776. He was a master mariner, commanding) 
vessels sailing out of Providence for many years. In 
later life he retired from the sea, and settled in the 


for many years conducted a popular inn. On October) 
19, 1801, he married Nancy Brownell, daughter off 
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Stephen Brownell; she was born in 1772-73, and died 
March 2, 1848. Stephen Hopkins died in Providence, 
July 8, 1823. 

(VII) William Lanksford Hopkins, son of Stephen 
and Nancy (Brownell) Hopkins, was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and was a lifelong resident here. He 
married Elizabeth Smith, daughter of William and 
Elizabeth Smith, of North Kingston, and they were the 
parents of the following children: 1. Stephen Brownell, 
died young. 2. Josephine Adelaide. 3. William Smith, 


deceased. 4. Cleora Narzette, mentioned below. 5. 
Mary Elizabeth, deceased. 6. Stephen Frederick, of 
Providence. 


(VIII) Cleora Narzette Hopkins, daughter of Wil- 
liam Lanksford and Elizabeth (Smith) Hopkins, be- 
came the wife of the late William H. Hall, of Provi- 
dence. (See Hall). 


(The Smith Line). 


Arms—dQuarterly, first and fourth, barry argent and 
gules; second and third, quarterly, first and fourth, 
gules on a chevron or, between three bezants, as 
many crosses formee fitchee sable; second and third, 
azure a fesse between three urchins argent. 

Crest—Out of a castle a wolf’s head sable. 

Motto—Boutez en avant. 

Smith as a surname is found in various forms— 
Smith, Smyth, Smythe, Smithe, etc.; and like many 
English names of early origin, has undergone numerous 
changes in spelling. The “y”’ in Smyth is the almost in- 
variable spelling in the early rolls and registers, and 
so cannot with justice be styled a modern affection in 
all instances. In his “Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames,” the late Charles Wareing Bardsley, M. A., 
states that in 1901 there were three hundred thousand 
Smiths in England. In point of numerical strength the 
Smiths outrank every other surname in use among 
English speaking people. The name is of the occupa- 
tive class and signifies “the Smith.” It is common in 
every village in England and America, north, east, 
south, and west. We find it at a very early date in the 
American colonies, and among the first to bring the 
name to these shores was the famous Captain John 
Smith, of the Virginia settlement. It was well repre- 
sented among the founders of Plymouth and the Rhode 
Island Colony, and the progeny of these early immi- 
grants is large and influential in New England to-day. 
Little Rhode Island alone had eight Smiths among her 
early settlers, five of whom bore the baptismal name of 
John, and for purposes of distinction are known in the 
records respectively as John, of Newport; John, of 
Prudence Island; John, of Warwick; John, the mason; 
and John, the miller. The other Smith founders were 
Christopher Smith, head of the family herein under 
consideration; Edward Smith, and Richard Smith. The 
descendants of these men have played honorable and 
in some cases prominent parts in the life and affairs of 
Rhode Island for more than two and a half centuries. 

(1) Christopher Smith, immigrant ancestor and pro- 
genitor, was a native of England, whence he came to 
the American colonies at a date unknown. He is first of 
record in Providence on September 2, 1650, when he 
was taxed three shillings, four pence. In 1655 he was 
admitted a freeman, and on April 27 of the same year 
served as juryman. On March 16, 1656, he was granted 
a share of meadow to be laid out beyond the meadow 
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called World’s End, in lieu of a share formerly laid 
out to him beyond Great Meadow and Pawtuxet Path. 
On July 27, 1658, he took up sixty acres and a share of 
meadow. On February 109, 1665, he drew Lot 65 in a 
division of lands. On June 1, 1667, he subscribed to 
the oath of allegiance. On August 21, 1668, he and his 
wife, Alice, sold Asten Thomas twenty acres. On 
November 28, 1672, he and his wife sold to Shadrach 
Manton a parcel of lowland. Christopher Smith went 
to Newport at the outbreak of King Philip’s War, and 
died there in June, 1676, as declared by the records of 
the Society of Friends, which call him an ancient Friend 
of Providence. The surname of his wife, Alice, is not 
known. 

(II) Thomas Smith, son of Christopher and Alice 
Smith, was a resident of Warwick, R. I., at an early 
date. He was a tailor by trade. On December 20, 
1661, he witnessed the confirmatory deed of Roger 
Williams to his associates. On July 9, 1666, he and his 
wife, Ruth Wickenden, received a deed from her father, 
William Wickenden, of certain land on the south side 
of the Pawtuxet river, bounded partly by Benjamin 
Smith’s land. Thomas Smith and his wife, Ruth, were 
drowned in the Pawtuxet river near their home on 
January 16, 1670, the wife losing her balance and fall- 
ing into the water in an attempt to save her husband. 
The intentions of their marriage were published Jan- 
uary 27, 1659. She was the daughter of William Wick- 
enden. 

(III) Joseph Smith, son of Thomas and Ruth 
(Wickenden) Smith, was born in Warwick, R. I., Feb- 
ruary 18, 1669. He was but a year old at the time of 
his parents’ death. In the testimony given at the in- 
quest to determine the cause of their death, John, his 
oldest brother, was the principal witness. The records 
tell us that he went toa neighbor for help, “having with 
him his brother Joseph in his arms and his brother 
William by him.” Joseph Smith was brought up by his 
aunt, Plain Wickenden, who became the wife of Sam- 
uel Wilkinson, of Providence. On March 24, 16097, he 
had a deed of gift from his kinsman, Samuel Wilkin- 
son, and his wife, Plain, and John Steere, Jr., of 
eighteen acres of land which had formerly belonged to 
his grandfather, William Wickenden, deceased. He fol- 
lowed the trade of carpenter. On June 16, 1713, he was 
taxed six pence. He owned a forty foot lot and a 
third of a right of commonage, which he deeded to 
Joseph Smith, son of Edward, March 28, 1716. On 
February 11, 1730, he purchased the interest of his son, 
Joseph, in the land deeded his mother, Elizabeth, de- 
ceased, by her father, John Hawkins. Soon afterward 
he removed to the town of Glocester, R. I., where on 
April 27, 1731, he deeded his son, Waite Smith, for love, 
etc., forty-five acres. He died November 8, 1739, and 
on the following day administration of his estate was 
granted to his son, Joseph Smith, of Smithfield. Joseph 
Smith married (first) April 4, 1669, Elizabeth Haw- 
kins, daughter of John and Sarah Hawkins, of Provi- 
dence. The Christian name of his second wife was 
Mary. 

(1V) Sarah Smith, daughter of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth (Hawkins) Smith, was born in Providence, R. I., 
and on October 29, 1727, became the wife of Amos 
Hopkins, of Providence. (See Hopkins IV). 
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JAMES A. FOSTER—In two generations that are 
past, this branch of the family of Foster was repre- 


sented in the life of Providence and Rhode Island by. 
father and son, William Foster’ and James A. Foster, © 
whose combined influence penetrated- into educational,’ 
and public service’ fields with _ 


journalistic, business, 


high purpose’ and’ worthy result, Especially. is. this 


record dedicated‘ to the son, James A. Foster, founder, . 


and: president’ of the J. A.’Foster Company, a, large 
real éstate ‘owner of Providence, a veteran of the Civil 
War, and an honored veteran in the ranks of Provi- 
dence’s business men and citizens, his ‘residence in the 
city ‘covering: a périod ‘of sixty-three years.’ 

(1) The American history of this line of Foster: be- 
gan with the Hon. Edward Foster, son of Timothy 
Foster, who. was. born in: Kent, England, about: 1610, 
and ‘died’ in Scituate, Mass., in November, 1643. Ed- 
ward Foster was a*lawyer and a young man of “good 
repute,” ‘one of the founders of the'church in Scituate 
in 1635. -It is presumed that he came to. America from 
England in the ship.“Ann,” in 1623, and it is further 
presumed that he located in Scituate, Mass., prior to 
1628, - The line continues through his son, Timothy. 

(If). Sergeant Timothy Foster, son of the Hon. Ed- 
ward-Foster, was born in Scituate, Mass., in 1640, and 
died: December- 16, 1688: ‘He married (first) October 


13, 1663, Mrs. Ruth (Tiletson) Denton, of’ Dorchester,. 


who. died’ December-5, 1677, and he married (second) 
March 9, 1680, Mrs. Relief. (Holland) Dowse, daugh- 
ter of John Holland, one of the first settlers of Dor- 
chestér, : There were four children: of his second mar- 
riage; of whom the eldest was Timothy (2), = whom 
further. 

(If). Timothy (2) Foster, son of Steeast Timothy 
(1) and*Relief (Holland-Dowse)’ Foster, was born‘ in 
Dorchester; Mass., January 8, 1681. Descent in this 
line is: through his son, Timothy (3). 

(1V) ‘Timothy: (3) Foster, son of Timothy (2) 
Foster, was born in Walpole, Mass., 
died ‘in April, 1795. He was.a Gohdacaner, a soldier: in 
the Colonial wars, and with thirteen of ‘his sons, served 
in the Revolutionary: War. 
his third..wife, whom, the married in 1755, being ory 
Payson. 

(V.) «Joseph - Foster; son of Timothy (3) and chis 
third !wife, Mary (Payson) Foster, was: born in. Dudley, 
Mass., April/.29,.%762, and died November. 27,’ 1845. 
With twelve brothers and his father, -he served in the 
Americanatmy in the Revolution, enlisting atthe age 
of fourteen years; serving in the ‘ ‘Jerseys,’ and being 
present, in the role of fifer, at'the execution of Major 
André; He married, March , 18, 
who died in 1806; i 

(V1) William Ebster, son of Joseph and * Chloe 
(White) Foster; was ‘born in Dudley, Mass., December 


7, 1790. He served in the Wart of 1812, stationed at” 


New London, Conn., and was: pensioned for his serv- 
ices. He married (first) Olive Chelson, who died .in 
1844;° (second) Hannah C.’ Eddy. 

(VIL) William .(2) Foster, son of William (x) varie 
Olive (Chelson) Foster, was born in Brooklyn, Wind- 
ham county, Conn., April 5, 1817, and died December 
31, 1808. He enjoyed good educational advantages, at- 
tending the Brooklyn Academy from 1831 to 1835, at 
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about.1715, and > 


He was married three times, * 
- to learn the jeweler’s trade, in the building which: 


1784, Chloe White, - 


‘ Colonel Bliss, were being recruited, he was. accet 


the same time. ene is: father on the home’ eee 
and, as ‘a young, man of twenty -years, purchased the 
Windham county “Gazette,” -a- paper then published at 
Thompson. He moved the ‘office of the paper to Brook- 


‘lyn and continued its publication until 184r, when’; 


sold out and-engaged in school’ teaching. This he fol- 
lowed for fifteen years, in 1856 coming to Providence, 
where: for three years he was editor of the. “Trans- 
cript,” a daily newspaper. Subsequently, he was on the 
“Journal’s”’ staff, and for twelve and one-half years 
was connected with the “Eyening Press.” Leaving - jour- 
nalism for the public service, he was: for four and one- 
half years identified with the police department. of 
Providence and for more than fifteen years was-in- the 
office of the Overseer of: the Poor; He was ‘a man of. 
keen ‘intellect and strong convictions, deeply interested 
in public and political questions. At one time he ‘was 
the candidate on the Greenback ticket for the governor- 
ship of Rhode Island’ He was an able and prolific 
writer, and ‘a regular contributor to newspapers and 
periodicals throughout the. country. In his personal 
relations he was lovable, kindly, and generous: to a 
fault. His friends were many in all stations of life, 
and, regardless of agreement: or disagreement. on- pub- 
lic questions, none failed to attribute to him the purest 
motives and adherence .to, the fairest methods. He 
retired from active life in 1890, and the following year 
he and his wife celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage in a happy golden wedding, 

William (2) Foster marriéd, in Brooklyn, Widghark 
county, Conn., September 2 1841,-Mary S. Anthony, of 
oe Conn., born July '7,-1820, who died: December 

, 1898, and they were the parents of: James A., of 
ati further; Frank, Mortimer, born. Jan. 1; 1850, died : 
Jan. 17, 1903% cad Alice Lee, born Sept.’ zr, 1856, a Tesi 
dent of Warwick, RuI. ... 

*(VIIL) James A. Foster, son oe William: ‘ie and 
Fiasy S. - (Anthony) Pastees was: ‘born in Brooklyr ; 
Windham county, Conn., May 10, 1846. He attended 
the schools of Brooklyn and. Danielson, Conn; and as 
a-boy came to Providence with his parents. After leav- 
ing school, he became apprenticed to Nathaniel Grant ” 


own business later ‘occupied for nearly a quart 
century. .He was a youth of but fifteen-years- when,the 
Civil. War broke out, and his. attempts. to: enlist we 


_ met with several gefusalg because’ of his age. ‘When 


the call. for men for the defense of the Capital came,’ 
May 25, 1862, Governor. Sprague ordered Colonel ES 
R. Bliss, who’ was then recruiting the Seventh. 3 


ment, to: immediately form a regiment for mires 


duty. On-the following day, May 26, 1862, James. Ay 
Foster -was enrolled in Company FE, of the Tenth: Re 
ment of Infantry, and served with that regiment unti 
it, was mustered out of'the service September 1, 1862, 
In spite of this seryice, he was. repeatedly rejected. whe te 
he sought to reénlist, but.on January 7, 18653, wh ene. 
the ranks-of the Seventh Regiment, then commanded | 


as ‘a private “in Company H. He was transferred to 
Company D, of the Battalion of the Seventh Rhode 
Island Volunteers on June 6, and was mustered out 
with the regiment July 13, 186s. 

His apprenticeship finished and free from military 
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uties, Mr. Foster resumed work in the employ of 
omas Carpenter, who conducted a retail diamond 
nd jewelry store and loan office on Dorrance street, 
| the old Infantry building, now the Case-Mead build- 
ig. He was placed in the jewelry department and, 
ith a natural aptitude for such work, gained an ex- 
arience and a knowledge that soon made him an ex- 
srt judge and authority on diamonds and all precious 
sms. At this time he was often consulted in the ap- 
raisal of jewelry in the administration of estates. In 
376, Mr. Foster purchased an interest in Mr. Car- 
snter’s establishment and within a few months became 
le owner. Until 1800, he remained at the old loca- 
on, then acquiring a lease of the premises in the 
idden block, just vacated by the Adams Express 
ompany. In the development and expansion of the 
juse, it came to occupy the entire section facing on 
jotrance street, transacting a large and successful 
isiness in diamonds, jewelry, bric-a-brac, etc. In 1808 
corporation was made under the laws of Rhode Island 
ithe J. A. Foster Company, with a capital stock of 
yo hundred and fifty thousand dollars, Mr. Foster, 
esident, his only son, James Leroy Foster, secretary. 
hile this was Mr. Foster’s leading interest through- 
it a busily active career, he was connected in various 
pacities with the Foster-Smith Company, the Cadillac 
utomobile Company of Rhode Island, the Broadway 
orage Company, the Weybosset Jewelry Company, 
e Collateral Loan Company, and the Crescent Sales 
»mpany. In the course of his prosperous operations, 
. became the owner of valuable real estate in the 
isiness section of Providence, his holdings including 
e Colonial Theatre building, at Cathedral Square. He 
so owned the Warwick greenhouses, at Warwick 
eck. His business record was an open book. His 
ccess was founded upon untiring industry and con- 
icuous ability in his line, and combined with these 
lalities were a far-seeing business judgment and an 
ichanging uprightness. [Those who were associated 
th him relied upon him heavily for advice and guid- 
ce, and he had wide reputation as a capable executive 
d man of affairs. 
Mr. Foster’s home for many years was at the corner 
Broad and Whitmarsh streets, Providence, and he 
terward purchased an estate on Warwick Neck. He 
is extremely fond of the beautiful in art and nature. 
the springtime his Providence garden held a wealth 
rhododendrons that attracted admirers from all 
er the city, and his Warwick Neck home was one of 
2 show places of Rhode Island, an imposing residence 
rrounded by carefully planted grounds in a beau- 
ul location. Mr. Foster was a member of the Tenth 
igiment Veteran Association, and Prescott Post, No. 
(Grand Army of the Republic, in which he kept alive 
associations and comradeships of Civil War days. 
s death came suddenly from heart trouble at his 
me, “Fostmere,” on Warwick Neck, May 15, 1919, 
id he was buried at Swan Point. His veteran com- 
les accorded him the last military honors, and he 
mt to his well-earned rest amid the general regret of 
whole community. 
flames A. Foster married, June 14, 1874, Harriet E. 
ker, of Boston, and they were the parents of one son, 
nes Leroy, president of the J. A. Foster Company. 


JUDGE ELMER JEREMIAH RATHBUN—For 
more than twenty years, Judge Rathbun has been a 
member of the Rhode Island bar, and for nearly that 
entire period has “worn the ermine,” his elevation’ ta 
the bench of the Fourth Judicial District following his 
admission to the bar by two years (1900), his election 
to the bench of the Superior Court eleven years (1909). 
While his rise has been rapid, it has been won through 
merit and close application. He is recognized as an 
able jurist, learned, just and impartial, with the patience 
to follow a knotty point of law through all its wind- 
ings that truth may be arrived at. 

Elmer J. Rathbun was born in Coventry, R. I, April 
16, 1870, a son of James and Melissa D. (Capwell) 
Rathbun. He obtained his preparatory education at 
East Greenwich Academy, R. I., and completed his 
classical courses at Brown University, receiving his 
Bachelor’s degree with the class of ’96. Having decided 
upon the profession of law as his life work, he entered 
Boston University School of Law, receiving his LL. B., 
class of 1898, and the same year was admitted to the 
bar in Rhode Island. ‘From 1897 to 1909 he represented 
the town of West Greenwich in the Lower House of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly, and from 1899 to 1900 
he was clerk of the District Court of the Fourth Judi- 
cial District. In 1900, he was elected justice of the same 
court, and held that office nine years, until 19009, then 
was chosen associate justice of the Superior Court of 
Rhode Island, his tenure of that office continuing until 
March 10, 1919, on which date he was elected an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 
Politically, he is a Republican, and active in the coun- 
sels of the party in Rhode Island. He is a man of 
culture and intellectual force, strong reasoning power, 
and eloquent speech. 

Judge Rathbun married, August 9, 1914, Virginia 
Stratton Pollock, of Cheraw, S. C. 


JOHN CARTER BROWN WOODS—There are 
few families of New England so distinguished in law, 
letters and the sacred profession as this branch of the 
Woods family, founded by Samuel Woods, from whom 
John Carter Brown Woods, an eminent member of the 
Rhode Island ‘bar, lineally descends. Mr. Woods is a 
man of university learning and scholarly attainments, a 
worthy son of distinguished ancestors whose lives 
graced their days. A native son of Rhode Island and 
Providence, living within the borders of his native city, 
his reputation as lawyer, legislator and public-spirited 
citizen is more than state wide. He is the son of Mar- 
shall Woods, A. B., A. M., Brown University, 1845, 
M. D., University of New York, 1848; grandson of Rev. 
Alva Woods, A. B., Harvard, 1817, D. D., Brown Uni- 
versity, 1828, professor and president ad interim at that 
seat of learning, president of Transylvania University, 
president of the University of Alabama; great-grand- 
son of Rev. Abel Woods, a minister of the Baptist 
church from 1790 until the infirmities of age compelled 
his retirement in 1837; and a great-great-grandson of 
Samuel (2) Woods, born in Chelmsford, Mass., who 
moved from Rutland to Princeton, Mass., in 1761, 
taught the first public school established in that town, 
took an active part in all the interests of the time, was 
an ardent patriot, a member of the Committee of Cor- 
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respondence and, with others, signed and published a 
renunciation of allegiance to the British crown. ‘This 
Samuel (2) Woods was a son of Samuel (1) Woods, 
the American ancestor, born in England in 1686, who 
came to Chelmsford, Mass., about 1700, and died there 
in 1763. This narrative will deal with the two Rhode 
Island generations, the fifth and sixth, Marshall Woods, 
and his son, John Carter Brown Woods. 

Marshall Woods was born in Boston, Mass., Novem- 
ber 28, 1824, and died in London, England, July 13, 
1899. He was the son of Rev. Dr. Alva and. Almira 
(Marshall) Woods. Dr. Alva Woods was professor 
of mathematics at Brown University, 1824-28; presi- 
dent ad interim 1826-27; trustee from 1843 to 1859; 
fellow from 1859 until his death, in 1887, the founder 
of five scholarships at Brown; and a distinguished edu- 
cator of his day. Almira Marshall was a descendant of 
John Marshall, of Billerica, Mass., daughter of Josiah 
Marshall, East India merchant of Boston, and grand- 
daughter of Lieutenant Isaac Marshall, an officer of 
the French and Indian and the Revolutionary wars, and 
a direct descendant of five male passengers on the 
“Mayflower.” 

Marshall Woods was a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, A. B., 1845, A. M., 1845; and of the University of 
New York, M. D., 1848; although he never practiced 
medicine to any extent. His time was chiefly devoted 
to his own private affairs, to travel, literature and art. 
His travels were extensive in his own country, in 
Europe, and the East, his journeys almost always being 
made with members of his family. In 1855 he was 
United States commissioner from Rhode Island to the 
Paris Exposition, and a member of the International 
Jury on Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. For his 
services at the Exposition he received from the French 
government the decoration of the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. His father’s interest in Brown University 
was shared by his son, and his connection with it was 
both long and valuable. He served as trustee from 1856 
until his death, was treasurer from 1866 to 1882, and 
issued the first printed treasurer’s report. He pub- 
lished “A List of Subscriptions Made to Brown Uni- 
versity During the Twenty-five Years Terminating 
June 29, 1871.” He servea on the most important Uni- 
versity committees, giving freely of his time, and was 
always a conscientious, valued adviser. He generously 
laid the foundation for a lectureship on the Fine Arts, 
as applied to the mechanic arts, or industrial pursuits. 
Recently the income of this fund has been released by 
his heirs, and will now be used in supplying lectures on 
the Fine Arts as applied broadly to human life, and 
lectures on the Arts and Sciences as applied to all 
human progress. No institution ever had a more de- 
voted guardian of its funds. He held many other posi- 
tions of trust; was a director of the Providence Na- 
tional Bank; a fellow of the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety; a member of the Charitable Baptist Society; the 
Hope and the Art clubs of Providence. 

Marshall Woods married, July 12, 1848, Anne Brown 
Francis, who died August 24, 1806, a gifted musician, 
and a leader in social, religious, and charitable life. 
She was a daughter of John Brown Francis, A. B., 
Brown University, 1808; governor of Rhode Island, 
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1832-38; United States Senator, 1844-45. He we) 
great-grandson of Tench Francis, attorney-genera(J 
Pennsylvania 1741-55, descendant of the Rev. Jhi 
Francis, Dean of Lismore, Ireland, uncle of Sir Pl} 
Francis, reputed author of the “Junius” Letters, Irs 
Woods was a descendant of Chad Brown, who camit! 
this country in the ship “Martin” in July, 1638; of Jhi 
Brown, the Revolutionary patriot; and of Nichia 
Brown, the early benefactor of Brown Univer} 
which bears his name. She was the great-granddat 
ter of the distinguished citizen and journalist, J 


publisher of the Providence “Gazette;” and of Ale 
(Crawford) Carter, his wife, a descendant of Jale 
Lindsay, the first Earl of Crawford. Marshall fu 
Anne Brown (Francis) Woods were the parents «: 
daughter, Abby Francis’ Woods, who married. Sarje 
Appleton Brown Abbott, of Boston, Mass., and {i 
four daughters: Helen Francis Abbott, wife of Mir 
ice King Washburn; Madeleine Livermore Abbott, vf 
of John Ormsbee Ames; Anne Francis Abbott, wifed 
Charles Alexander Kilvert; and Caroline Ljiverni 
Abbott; and of an only son, John Carter Brown Wo’ 
of further mention. : 

John Carter Brown Woods was born in Provide 
R. I., June 12, 1851, and there he yet resides, emitip 
in his profession, useful in his citizenship. He receis 
his early education in the private school of Rev. Chaig 
H. Wheeler, entered Brown University, and was gti 
uated A. B., class of 1872, delivering the classical «| 
tion. In 1875 he received the degree A. M. in coule 
Choosing the study of law he graduated at Harv) 
Law School, receiving his degree, LL. B., in 1874. 


and in 1876 to the Federal courts. While he has c 
tinued practice in Providence until the present time. 
has taken a leading part in public affairs, political, efi 
cational, philanthropic and social. In addition to § 
professional duties he carries many business respof 
bilities, and since 1886 has been a director of the Pri 
dence National Bank. From 1877 until 1808 Mr. Wo! 
occupied prominent political positions in city and St 
His first appearance in public life was as a member] 
the Providence Common Council, an office to wh 
he was elected January 30, 1877. He was continuec! 
the Council through successive reélections until Ja 
ary, 1885, when he declined to again accept the ho 
He was president of the council during the years 18 
1882-83-84, and served on important regular, sped 
and joint committees. A special committee of wh 
he was chairman was one to decide upon the future} 
the Providence Reform School. The report of 
committee brought about the abolishment of the sch 
and the establishment of. the Sockanosset, School 
Boys and the Oaklawn School for Girls, at the Si 
Institution at Cranston. As president of the Cou 
he was ex-officio member of the Providence Sch 
Committee, and in all the demands his office made uy 
him he shirked none, and retired after eight ye| 
service, rich in the esteem of his contemporaries of | 
legislative branch of the city government, and of 
with whom he came into official relation. f 
Mr. Woods was a member of the State Legislat) 


Hilliam 16. Tillinghast. 


* courts. 
taxation, erection of a State armory, geological survey 


‘to Animals. 
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from Providence, serving from May, 1881, to May, 
1887, as representative, and as a member of the Senate 
from December, 1801, until May, 1892, and from April, 
1894, for three full terms of one year each. He was 
chairman of the House Committee on Judiciary during 
the sessions of 1884-85, 1885-86, 1886-87. In the Senate 
he was chairman of the judiciary committee in 1892, 
and of the committee on education during his other 
three terms. In both branches of the State Legislature 
he was a member of many committees, regular and 
special, and in committee and on the floor did yeoman 
service in advancing legislation towards final passage. 
Among the special committees upon which he served 
was one of which he was chairman, to investigate and 
Teport to the House of Representatives upon the ad- 
ministration of criminal law in the State. He was 
chairman of the joint special committee of the House, 
appointed in April, 1886, to consider changes in laws 
relating to the administration of justice in the inferior 
The improvement of highways, the subject of 


to determine material suitable for road building, re- 
vision of laws affecting the militia of the State, all were 


subjects considered and reported on by committees 


appointed for the purpose, upon which Mr. Woods 
served as member, often as chairman. He was made 
a member of the commission to erect the State Armory 
at Providence, of which he is still a member. He was 
a member of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
Tections, 1892-08, and chairman, 1894-98. He was also 


a member of the first commission on good roads and 


the commission on the geological survey of the State. 
He was a member of the Republican City Committee, 
1879-96, chairman, 1886-93; member of the State Cen- 
tral Committee, 1890-93, and prominently connected 
with Republican organizations and conventions, with- 
out number. Mr. Woods was elected moderator of the 
Charitable Baptist Society in 1891, having previously 
served the society as clerk for fourteen years. He 
remained as moderator until 1900, when he declined a 
reélection. 

Like his honored father and grandfather, Mr. Woods 
has been a loyal friend of Brown University, his alma 
mater. He has served as trustee since 1884, was a 
member of the Advisory and Executive Committee from 


“1885 to 1918, and secretary of that committee from 


1889 to 1916. He is a member of Epsilon Chapter, 


Zeta Psi, joining while a student at the University, and 


in 1871 was elected to Alpha Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, 
was vice-president, 1891-93, and president, 1893-95. He 


has been a director of the Rhode Island School of 
' Design on the part of Brown University, and was a 


trustee of the Institute for the Deaf of Rhode Island, 
1895-1907, and for twelve years, 1888-1900, president of 
the Rhode Island Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
He was one of the founders and original 
members of the Rhode Island Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, serving the society as vice-presi- 
dent, 1891-92; president, 1892-93; and as delegate to 
National congresses. He is also a member of the So- 
ciety of the Mayflower Descendants; was one of the 


| founders of the Hope Club of Providence, which he 


served as governor, 1875-88; vice-president, 1875-81; 
R [—27 
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and president, 1892-98. He was also one of the founders 
of the Country Club at Choppequonsett, and is now a 
member of Hope, Agawam Hunt, and University clubs, 
Providence; and New York, Squantum, Turk’s Head, 
Providence Art, Players’, Pow Wow of Harvard clubs; 
Harvard Club of Rhode Island; Harvard Law School 
Association; East Side Skating Club; Newport Reading 
Room Club; Clam Bake Club of Newport; Providence 
Bar Club; American Bar Association; Rhode Island 
Bar Association; Rhode Island Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution; Rhode Island Society of 
Mayflower Descendants; Rhode Island Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Rhode Island So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; Rhode 
Island School of Design; Archeological Institute of 
America; Rhode Island Historical Society; Providence 
Atheneum; Providence Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; The Charitable Baptist Society; and a member 
of the corporations of the Rhode Island Hospital, But- 
ler Hospital, and the Lying-In Hospital. Mr. Woods 
has traveled extensively, and for some years has de- 
voted much of his time to historical research and the 
management of public and private interests. He re- 
sides at No. 62 Prospect street, and has his office in 
the Francis building, No. 146 Westminster street, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


GEORGE E. TILLINGHAST—As vice-president 
of the firm of Tillinghast & Stiles, of Providence, 
George E. Tillinghast was widely known in business 
circles in Rhode Island, and in business and private 
life gained reputation worthily succeeding that of his 
honored father, Hon. William B. Tillinghast. His 
death on October 13, 1919, removed from his firm a 
member who had steadfastly and effectively worked 
for its success, and from the Providence community a 
citizen of strong and unselfish public spirit. 

Member of an old and distinguished New England 
family, founded in the early Colonial period by Pardon 
Tillinghast, Mr. Tillinghast was a son of William B. 
and Julia (Thompson) Tillinghast, and a grandson of 
William Billings and Sybil (Vaughn) Tillinghast. His 
father, William B. Tillinghast, was born at Exeter, R. 
I., June 22, 1835, and was educated at the local schools 
and East Greenwich Academy. While still little more 
than a lad he was obliged to give up his studies and 
to engage in a remunerative occupation, and he secured 
a position in one of the cotton mills of that region. 
He became a skilled mechanic and was possessed of a 
degree of physical strength and dexterity that enabled 
him to accomplish. a greater amount of work in a 
shorter time than his fellows. He was employed in 
subordinate positions until 1867, and then became man- 
ager of a small cotton mill in Exeter owned by David 
L. Aldrich & Company. ‘This position he held for 
about five years, when he was offered the superintend- 
ency of the Arcadia Mills of Richmond and Exeter. 
Mr. Tillinghast held this responsible post for thirty 
years, from 1872 to 1902, and upon the death of David 
L. Aldrich was admitted to an interest in the business. 
After the sale of the Arcadia Mills to New York 
capitalists, Mr. Tillinghast retired from active partici- 
pation in affairs, made his home in the town of John- 
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son, and there resided until his death, January 30, 1908. 
As superintendent of the Arcadia Mills he was brought 
prominently before the public, and during his long resi- 
dence in Exeter held many public offices, devoting a 
great deal of his time to the public service. He was 
intensely public-spirited and all phases of community 
life appealed to him, especially those matters pertain- 
ing to education and the moral uplift; For thirty 
years he was a member of the school committee, and 
he was a member of the Rhode Island Legislature in 
1874-75-76-78-79-94-05-96-97. He was a State Senator 
in 1874 and 1875, and aided in the election of General 
Burnside as United States Senator. He was a valuable 
legislator, faithful in his attendance upon committee 
meetings and house sessions, serving with an eye single 
to the public good. Although not a member, he was a 
generous supporter of the Baptist church, and in politics 
he was a staunch Republican. He married, November, 
29, 1856, Julia Thompson, among their children George 
E., of whom further, and Colonel Frank W., the only 
surviving child. 

George E. Tillinghast was born at Hopkinton, R. I, 
October 17, 1857. As a boy he attended the public 
schools of his birthplace, and afterwards became a 
student in the East Greenwich Academy and the New 
Hampton Literary Institute of New Hampton, N. H. 
He was graduated from the last-named institution in 
1876, and immediately upon completing his studies 
secured a position in the cotton mill of D. L. Aldrich, 
at Arcadia, R. I., where he remained for a short time. 
From there Mr. Tillinghast went to Moosup, Conn., 
where he entered the employ of Aldrich & Gray, be- 
coming head bookkeeper of their establishment and 
continuing in this position for five years. He was then 
superintendent for a like period, a most responsible 
position for so young a man. Upon the death of Mr. 
Aldrich, Mr. Tillinghast became manager and trustee 
of the estate, acting in these capacities until the satis- 
factory termination of the trust. 

His large ambitions directed him to private enter- 
prise, and in 1891, in association with his brother, Col- 
onel Frank W. Tillinghast, and Mr. Stiles, he organ- 
ized the firm of Tillinghast & Stiles, dealers in cotton 
yarn and commission merchants. At the time of Mr. 
Tillinghast’s death, October 13, 1919, the officials of 
this concern, which had developed into a leading enter- 
prise in its line in Rhode Island, were: Colonel Frank 
W. Tillinghast, president, George E. Tillinghast, vice- 
president, and J. P, Eddy, treasurer. He was a business 
man of high attributes, guided by strict conceptions of 
mercantile ethics, and throughout a busy life held the 
unvarying esteem of his associates. He was a Repub- 
lican party sympathizer, confining his public and polit- 
ical activity to his vote and influence in favor of just 
causes and desirable officials. At one time he was 
deeply interested in military matters and held the rank 
of lieutenant in the United Train Artillery. Through- 
out the World War he supported all of the works of 
the government and relief organizations, and was de- 
voted in his patriotism. He was a member of the West 
Side Club, and fraternized with What Cheer Lodge, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and Providence 
Lodge, No. 14, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
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George E. Tillinghast married (first) in 1882, Belle 
G. Hoxie, of Westerly, R. I. There were four chil- 
dren born of this marriage: William F., who died in — 
infancy; G. Ralph, deputy sheriff of Providence county, 
who married Mabel H. Ramage, of East Providence; 
Sybil M., the wife of Paul C. Lyall, and resides in 
Providence; William B., who served as a private in 
Battery B, One Hundred and Third Regiment of Field 
Artillery, United States Army, and now a resident of 
Providence. ‘The mother of these children died in 
1896, and Mr. Tillinghast married (second) in 1900, 
Alice Patstone, of Providence, a daughter of William 
Patstone. She died in 1910. 


PHILIP S. KNAUER, one of the best known and 
most successful attorneys of Providence, and a man 
who exerts considerable influence in the general life of — 
this community, is a native of Warwick, Penn., and a 
son of Daniel and Mary (Hart) Knauer, and a grand- 
son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Neeley) Knauer.. The 
Knauer family settled in Chester county, Penn., shortly 
after the coming of William Penn to that region, and © 
for many generations its members have’ been active in 
the development of that part of the State. 

Philip S. Knauer was born August 3, 1870, and passed 
his childhood at his native town of Warwick, where he 
attended the public schools and was graduated from 
the high school there. He then entered the West- 
chester Normal School, where he took a scientific 
course and was graduated with the class of 1891. For 
two years Mr. Knauer then followed the profession of © 
teaching in the schools of Swathmore, Penn. In 
1893 he entered Swathmore College, and while there 
won the Hicks Prize for debating and oratory, and was 
elected to membership in Phi Beta Kappa. He grad- 
uated from that institution, as president of his class, in 
1890, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Being an 
expert mathematician, Mr. Knauer secured a position 
in the engineering department of the United States 
Government, and his work in this direction brought 
him to Providence. He remained in the employ of the © 
Government some three years, but in the meantime | 
took up the study of the law, having determined to. 
make that his profession in life. After leaving the 
employment of the Government, Mr. Knauer entered | 
the law office of John W. Hogan to continue his stud-— 
ies, which ke pursued to such good purpose that in> 
1901 he was admitted to the Rhode Island bar. He be-— 
camé at once associated in practice with his old em- 
ployer, Mr. Hogan, and this association continued 
most successfully until the year 1914.. In that year 
Mr. Hogan died and the large practice developed was as- 
sumed entirely by Mr. Knauer, who conducted it alone 
until 1919. In the month of January in that year, he as- 
sociated with him Henry E. Fowler, under the firm 
name of Knauer & Fowler. Mr. Knauer has been ad- | 
mitted to practice in all the State and Federal courts, | 
and much important litigation is handled by him here. | 
In politics he is a Republican, but has very little time 
to devote to public life as the demands made upon 
his time and energy by his professional activities pre- 
clude the possibility of his attending to anything else, 
Mr. Knauer is a member of the Metacomet Golf Club 
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and the Point Judith Country Club, and finds the recre- 
ation which he needs in these two pastimes. 
Philip S. Knauer was united in marriage, January 8, 


1908, with Helen J. Hurley, a daughter of John and- 


Mary Hurley, old and highly respected residents of this 
city. Mr. and Mrs. Knauer are the parents of five 
children, as follows: Philip S., Jr., Paul, Lucy H., 
Barbara R., and Virginia H. 


HORACE ARNOLD KIMBALL—The name of 
Kimball is of ancient English origin, and is found with 
great frequency in the County of Suffolk, where it is of 
great antiquity. The name appears in early records 
under the following orthographies: Kembould, Kem- 
bolis, Kemboulde, Kemball, and Kimball, the two latter 
forms being used to the present day. 

Arms—Argent, a lion rampant, gules, upon a chief 
sable, three crescents or. 

. Crest—A lion rampant holding in the dexter paw a 
. dagger all proper. 

The American families of the name of Kimball were 
established in the early part of the seventeenth century 
in the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut by 
_ two brothers, Richard and Henry Kimball. These fam- 
| ilies have been prominently identified with life and 
| affairs in New England for a period of more than two 
and one-half centuries. The Rhode Island family of 
the name, herein to be considered, is an offshoot of the 
ancient Massachusetts Kimballs, and has numbered 
among its members men who have left their mark on 
the industries and public life of the State, among them 
the late Horace Arnold Kimball, one of the most prom- 
inent business men in New England up to the time of 
his death, on September 1, 1911. 

(1) Richard Kimball, progenitor and immigrant an- 
cestor of the family, was a native of the parish of 
Rattlesden, County Suffolk, England. He emigrated 
to New England with his family in 1634, arriving at the 
port of Boston in the good ship “Elizabeth,” and going 
' thence to the settlement of Watertown, Mass. He 
later became one of the first citizens of the place, and 
took an active part in public affairs in the colony. He 
was made a freeman in 1635, and in 1636-37 became a 
proprietor. Shortly afterward, however, he removed 
to the new settlement of Ipswich, where he became 
‘prominent in community life. Richard Kimball was a 
skilled mechanic and a wheelwright by trade, and found 
ample work in the early colony, removing to Ipswich 
| in response to a demand of the colonists there for an 
able wheelwright. 

Richard Kimball married (first) Ursula Scott, of 
Rattlesden, England, daughter of Henry Scott; she 
accompanied him to America, where she died. He mar- 
ried (second) October 23, 1661, Mrs. Margaret Dow, 
of Hampton, N. H., who died March 1, 1676. He died 
| June 22, 1675. Children of Richard and Ursula (Scott) 
Kimball: Abigail, Henry, Elizabeth, Richard, Mary, 
Martha, John, mentioned below; Thomas, Sarah; 
children of second wife: Benjamin, Caleb. 

(II) John Kimball, son of Richard and Ursula 
(Scott) Kimball, was born in England, in the year 1631, 
‘and accompanied his parents to New England in his 
early childhood. He learned the trade of wheelwright, 
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which he followed in Ipswich, where he also conducted 
extensive farming operations. He was a well known 
and honored citizen, and united with the church at 
Ipswich, March 8, 1673. ‘ 

‘John Kimball married, about 1655, Mary Bradstreet, 
who was born in England in 1633, and came to Amer- 
ica with her parents in 1634 in the same ship with the 
Kimballs. He died May 6, 1698, at Ipswich. Children: 
John, Mary, Sarah, Hannah, Rebecca, Richard, Eliza- 
beth, Abigail, John (2), Benjamin, Moses, Aaron, Jo- 
seph, mentioned below. 

(III) Joseph Kimball, son of John and Mary (Brad- 
street) Kimball, was born in Ipswich, Mass., January 
24, 1675. He received from his father on April 20, 
1696, a deed to the southern end of the family home- 
stead, and there he followed the occupation of farm- 
ing until his death in 1761. His will was proved De- 
cember 14, 1761. Joseph Kimball married Sarah ; 
and they were the parents of nine children. His son 
Daniel was executor of his estate, and he bequeathed to 
his daughters Mercy and Eunice Skillon, and grand- 
daughter Mary, daughter of his son, Stephen Kimball. 
Children, all born in Ipswich: Sarah, born July 19, 
1700; Joseph, born April 12, 1702; Philemon, mentioned 
below; Eunice, born about 1706; Mercy, born 1708; 
Daniel, born Nov. 11, 1711; Stephen, born Dec. 27, 
1713; Joshua, born Dec. 18, 1715; Dean, born Sept. 
8, 1717. 

(1V) Philemon Kimball, son of Joseph and Sarah 
Kimball, was born at Ipswich, Mass., and died at 
Marblehead, Mass., whither he removed later in life, 
and where he owned a large farm. He married, March 
3, 1734-35, Katherine Lowen, and their children, born 
at Ipswich, were as follows: John, baptized April 6, 
1735; Asa, mentioned below; Sarah, baptized May 6, 
1739; John, baptized June 20, 1742; Eunice, baptized 
January 18, 1746. 

(V) Asa Kimball, son of Philemon and Katherine 
(Lowen) Kimball, was born in 1737, and baptized in 
Ipswich, Mass., March 27, of the same year. After 
the Revolutionary War, Asa Kimball removed to the 
town of Barton, Vt. and there became one of the 
most prominent citizens of the place, holding a number 
of important town offices, and later taking a prominent 
part in State affairs. He also served on various town 
committees. During the Revolution, Asa Kimball 
served as major of the Second Rhode Island Regi- 
ment of Militia, and in 1871 was promoted to the office 
of lieutenant-colonel in the same military body. He 
represented the town of Barton in the Vermont State 
Legislature in 1780. At the close of the Revolution, 
in recognition of his services, he was granted large 
tracts of government land, which he deeded to his sons 
and sons-in-law under the condition that they settle 
on it. He married, January 14, 1762, Hannah Sweet, 
who died February 3, 1797, in Barton, Vt. ‘Their chil- 
dren, born at Glocester, R. I., were: Amherst, men- 
tioned below; John, born Feb. 11, 1764; Anne, born 
Nov. 15, 1765; Asa, born March 27, 1767; Prudence, 
born Aug. 27, 1768;, Paul Tew, born Feb. 16, 1771; 
Philemon, born Aug: 30, 1772; Peyton R., born July 7, 
1774; Stephen, born Aug. 9, 1776; Sarah, born April 
30, 1778; lived at Barton, Vt.; Lucina, born Jan. 9, 
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1770; George Washington, born March 13, 1784, resided 
at Barton, Vt. 

(VI) Amherst Kimball, son of Asa and Hannah 
(Sweet) Kimball, was born at Glocester, R. I., Septem- 
ber 20, 1762. He spent his entire life in Glocester, where 
he was the owner of considerable landed property, and 
where his extensive business interests were located. 
He accumulated what was considered in his day a sub- 
stantial fortune. He married Jerusha Hoyt, a woman 
of exceptional education and great piety. She was a 
member of the Universalist church. Amherst Kimball 
died at Glocester, R. I., in January, 1834. The children 
of Amherst and Jerusha (Hoyt) Kimball were: Jer- 
usha, born Nov. 5, 1787; Asa, born April 7, 1791; Pru- 
dence, born Aug. 20, 1792; Sally, born Feb. 16, 1795; 
Clarissa, born Jan. 17, 1707; Fidelia, born June 15, 
1799; Amherst, born Aug. 9, 1801; Ruth, porn March 
31, 1803; Horace, mentioned below; James Madison, 
born July 8, 18090. 

(VII) Horace Kimball, son of Amherst and Jerusha 
(Hoyt) Kimball, was born at Chepachet, R. I., Novem- 
ber 22, 1806. He became one of the leading business 
men of the town, and for more than forty years con- 
ducted an establishment at Chepachet. He held the 
post of postmaster for many years, and for twenty 
years was president of the Franklin Bank of Chepachet. 
Horace Kimball was one of the substantially wealthy 
citizens of the town, and took an active part in its in- 
terests. He married, July 12, 1828, Ann Phyllis Ar- 
nold, a descendant of one of the most ancient of Rhode 
Island’s Colonial families. They were the parents of 
the following children: Edward Horace, born Jan. 8, 
1830; Clarissa Arnold, born Dec. 26, 1830; Helen 
Adolphe, born Aug. 6, 1832, died Feb. 12, 1836; Anna, 
born May 20, 1835, died Feb. 17, 1837; Horace Arnold, 
mentioned below; Asa, born Dec. 15, 1841, died May 
20, 1842; Hannah Frances, born Nov. 24, 1843, married 
William C. Gregory, of Cincinnati, Ohio, where she 
died; Charles, born Sept. 25, 1845, resides in Provi- 
dence. 

(VIII) Horace Arnold Kimball, son of Horace and 
Ann Phyllis (Arnold) Kimball, was born at Chepachet, 
R. L., November 1, 1837. He received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of the village in which he was 
born, and at Warren, R. I., a neighboring town. He 
later attended the Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., 
and the Thetford Academy in Vermont. 

Shortly after completing his education he entered the 
business world as cashier of the Franklin Bank at 
Chepachet, to which position he was elected at the age 
of twenty years. For several years he retained this 
position, rendering valuable service to the bank, and 
becoming thoroughly familiarized with finance, finally 
retiring to enter the manufacturing field in an inde- 
pendent business venture. He formed a partnership 
with Warren O. Arnold, of Chepachet, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing woolen goods, and continued in 
this business until 1867, when he disposed of his in- 
terest in the mill to Mr. Arnold and F. R. White & 
Company. In the period following, Mr. Kimball be- 
came identified with several of the large manufactur- 
ing enterprises of Rhode Island, and New England, and 
became the owner of several mills. After retiring from 
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the first enterprise in which he had been interested, he 
purchased the Lafayette Reynolds Mill at. Pascoag, R. 
I., which he operated until its destruction by fire in 
1882. He also had a controlling interest in the John 
Chase Mill at Pascoag, and in other mills at South 
Coventry, Conn., and Hampden, Mass. He bought and 
operated the Manton Mill in Providence until the for- 
mation of the American Woolen Company, of which he 
was one of the founders. ‘The Manton Mill, with 
many others all over the country, became part of the 
gigantic combination of woolen interests which later 
became known as the Woolen Trust. Mr. Kimball was 
owner of the Clicquot Company of Millis, Mass., which 
manufactures the famous “Clicquot Club” ginger ale 
and similar products; he was president of this com- 
pany. He was also owner of the Rubdry Towel Com- 
pany of Providence. For a period of about forty years, 
Mr. Kimball occupied a position of prominence and 
influence in the manufacturing world of New Eng- 
land, and was regarded as one of the ablest business 
men of the State of Rhode Island. His interests were 
very large and scattered, and he remained in business 
life, actively conducting his affairs until the time of his 
death. He died at Belgrade Lakes, Me., September 1, 
IOIT. 

Mr. Kimball was active in other phases of life in 
Providence. He was a member of the Democratic 
party, and at one time served as State Senator, being 
elected to office on the Democratic ticket. He was 
the nominee of the party for Governor of Rhode 
Island in 1880-81-82. In 1900 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners on the State House. Mr. Kim- 
ball was a charter member of the Pomham, and also 
belonged to the West Side Club, and the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. He attended the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Providence. 

Horace Arnold Kimball married, October 17, 1877, 
Sarah Ella Merewether, daughter of Thomas and 
Sarah Jane (Hicks) Merewether. Mrs. Kimball sur- 
vives her husband, and resides at No. 142 Angell street, 
Providence, R. I. Mrs. Kimball is a member of the 
Rhode Island Society of Colonial Dames; of the In-' 
dependence Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo-. 
lution; and of the Rhode Island Women’s Club. The 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Arnold Kimball are: 
Bessie Merewether, born Feb. 24, 1879, died March 8, 
1889; Horace Earle, mentioned below; Edith Phyllis, | 
mentioned below. 

(1X) Horace Earle Kimball, son of Horace Arnold. 
and Sarah Ella (Merewether) Kimball, was born at: 
Providence, R. I, March 17, 1881. He received his 
preliminary education in private schools, and attended 
Brown University, immediately thereafter entering 
business life in association with his father. At the: 
death of the older man, he succeeded to his place in} 
the Clicquot Company. He is treasurer of the W. 
K. Mills, at Nasonville, R. I., and treasurer of the! 
Warren Dye Works. He resides with his mother i 
Providence. 

(1X) Edith Phyllis Kimball, daughter of Horace 
Arnold and Sarah Ella (Merewether) Kimball, wa 
born in Providence, R. I., June 18, 1885. She receive 
her education at the Lincoln School of Providence, 
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and at Mrs. Hazen’s School at Pelham Manor, N. Y.; 
she married, November 18, 1914, Chester Dunning 
Johnstone, of Henderson, Ky.; they live in Providence. 


(The Merewether Line). 


The ancient surname of Merewether, one of the oldest 
of pure English cognomens, owes its origin to a nick- 
name, “merry weather,” and means a happy, genial, 
sunshiny fellow. It is a colloquial expression, of 
course; Fairwether is used in exactly the same sense, 
and is still existing as a surname. One of the earliest 


‘records of the use of the name as a surname is found 


” 


in one of the “Coventry Mysteries, 
made of: 


Bontyng the Brewster, and Sybyly Slynge, 
Megge Mery-Wedyr, and Sabine Sprynge. 


where mention is 


*Arms—Or, three martlets sable, on a chief azure a 
sun in splendour, proper for Mereweather. 

Crest—An arm in armour embowed, in hand a sword 
moon hilt and pommel or, entwined with a serpent 
)"Motto—Vi et consilio. 

In the Hundred Rolls, a register of the year 1273, 
we find the names of Andrew Mureweder, of County 
Oxford, and Thomas Murweder, of Cambridge county, 
both very prominent men of their day. In an old 
volume of “Issues of the Exchequer” the name of 
Henry Muriweder occurs; he lived at London, and 
became a prominent merchant. 

The name is found in several forms to-day, of which 
Mereweather is most popular, at least in the United 
States, although the name is seldom found. In Eng- 
land, Merryweather and Meryweather are the most 
common forms, and Merewether is also found there 
and in this country. 

Representatives, though few, have played a great 
part in the development of the United States; in 
earlier days in the Virginia colony, Georgia, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and the West, and in the latter days along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Many of the Mereweathers of England and the 
greater number of American representatives are de- 
scended from Nicholas Mereweather, of England and 
Wales, through his five sons: Nicholas, Francis, 
David, William, and Thomas, the first three of whom 
came to America. 

(1) Nicholas Mereweather, or Meriwether, as the 
name was at that time spelled, was born is Wales at 
an unknown date, and when a young man removed to 
England, which he afterward made his home, and 
where he died, December 19, 1678. A tradition handed 
down through generations of the Virginia branch of 
the family, for three hundred years, claims that he held 
a large land grant in the colony of Virginia, given by 
Charles II. of England in payment of a money loan, 
and there are on record in the Virginia Land Registry 
office, between the years 1652-64, patents to the extent 
of 5,250 acres of rich land in Westmoreland county to 
Nicholas Meriwether. From the date, this must be the 
grant referred to, and undoubtedly it was the posses- 
sion of Nicholas Meriwether, of England, though it 
is improbable that he ever came to this country. He 


*This is a modification of the coat-of-arms granted 
to Richard Mereweather in the sixteenth century for 
“Wisdom in Battle.” 
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was the father of five sons: Nicholas, Francis, David, 
William and Thomas. Nicholas, Francis and David 
came to America and settled in the Virginia colony, 
leaving long lines of ancestors throughout the South- 
ern and Southwestern States. These three brothers 
took possession of and developed their father’s great 
estate in this colony, and in the course of time added 
other large tracts to the original. One of the ex- 
Governors of the State of Virginia has written of this 
family as follows: 

The first Meriwethers were peculiar in person, man- 
ners and habits. They were rather low and stout in 
stature. Their heads were very round; their com- 
plexion dark, and their eyes bright hazel. They were 
very industrious x , ever ready to serve the 
sick, and those who eoedcs their assistance. They 
were simple in their dress and manners, frank in tem- 
per, and social in their intercourse. 

The original Meriwether stock must have been 
struck out from some singular conjunction. Their 
long intermixture with other families has not yet de- 
prived them of their uniqueness. None ever looked 
at or talked to a Meriwether but he (saw or) heard 
something which made him look or listen again. They 
were slow in forming their opinions, and obstinate in 
adhering to them. They were very knowing, but their 
investigations were minute and accurate, rather than 
speculative and profound. 

Nicholas (2) Meriwether married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of David Crawford, of New Kent county, Va., 
and most of the American Meriwethers are descended 
from him. He had the following children: 1. William, 
married and had sons: John, Thomas, Richard; daugh- 
ters: Jane, Sarah and Mary. 2. David, married and 
had Nicholas, Francis, James and William. 3. Jane, be- 
came the wife of Colonel Robert Lewis, of Revolution- 
ary fame, and from them descended most of the 
Lewises of East Virginia, Georgia and Kentucky. 4. 
Another daughter, married a Johnson, from whom de- 
scended Chapman Johnson, the greatest of all Virginia 
lawyers. The Kentucky branches were mostly founded 
by a great-granddaughter of Nicholas (1) Meriwether, 
or Nicholas, the Welshman, as he was often termed, 
who married Major John N. Hughes, of Louisville, 
Ky. A grandson of Nicholas (1) Meriwether, Colonel 
James Meriwether, the son of David Meriwether, mar- 
ried Judith Burnley, and from them descended General 
David Meriwether, of Georgia, a member of Congress, 
a commissioner of the United States to hold treaties 
with the Indians, and a holder of many other high 
offices. His son James was a United States Congress- 
man and a commissioner to treat with the Creek 
Indians. Another son of David, Francis, emigrated to 
South Carolina and left descendants. Nicholas, another 
son of David, became the grandfather of George 
Vaughn, who was a member of the Convention of Vir- 
ginia in 1776. David, son of David, served throughout 
the Revolution with distinction; first, as militiaman 
in what was called the “Silk-Stocking Company of 
Richmond,” and afterward as captain in the Virginia 
Continental Line. He was associated and formed a 
warm friendship with the gallant Colonel William 
Washington. Descendants of David Meriwether have 
been judges of the Superior Court, members of Con- 
gress, members of the Legislature, and have produced 
a Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mildred Thornton Meriwether, the widow of Nicho- 
las Meriwether, the third generation in Virginia, mar- 
rier Dr. Thomas Walker, believed to have been the 
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exerted strong influence in behalf of Providence’s busi- 
ness and industrial expansion. 

Mr. McDonnell was at one time a member, of the 
hospital corps of the Rhode Island State Guard, con- 
tinuing his military connections as judge-advocate of 
the First Light Infantry Regiment in 1909-1910. Until 
1917 he was a member and secretary of the Voters’ 
League, an effective organization devoted to the fur- 
therance of good government, but with the entrance of 
the United States into the war the league withdrew 
from active work. 

When the Providence Chapter of the American Red 
Cross was reorganized for active war work Mr. Mc- 
Donnell became vice-chairman of the chapter and mem- 
ber of the executive committee, also serving as chair- 
man of the Red Cross Speakers’ Bureau. This bureau 
was later merged with the “four-minute men” of Rhode 
Island, and he was made State director. As the head of 
this great sentiment-shaping organization, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell gave himself devotedly to its work, combining 
its activities with the drives and campaigns of the dif- 
ferent organizations for personal work among the sol- 
diers and sailors to the almost total exclusion of his 
personal affairs. He was called upon in executive and 
advisory capacity in all of the movements that raised 
high Rhode Island’s standard in support of the govern- 
ment and the Allied cause, and the earnestness of his 
service, the energetic efficiency of his methods, the com- 
pelling sincerity of his purpose, won him the regard and 
esteem of his fellows. And it was characteristic of his 
thorough-going methods that his support, codperation 
and leadership were available to the very end, for as 
secretary of the city committee to arrange for the 
reception of returned service men he discharged an im- 
portant task of large proportions. 

Mr. McDonnell is a member of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, and his clubs are the Hope, Univer- 
sity, Agawam Hunt, Turk’s Head, of which he was an 
organizer and president in 1913-14-15, the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club, of which he was president in 1914, the 
Providence Art, and the Catholic. He was honored by 
the Order of Vasa, conferred in 1907 by King Oscar, of 
Sweden. He is a Catholic in religious belief. 

Mr. McDonnell married, May 28, 1913, Mary Stan- 
ton Kenyon, daughter of James S. Kenyon, of the firm 
of Burrows & Kenyon, of Providence. 


COLONEL HEZEKIAH ANTHONY DYER— 
In Rhode Island, Colonel H. Anthony Dyer, placed by 
the leading critical authorities among the ablest ex- 
ponents of landscape art, is known and appreciated not 
only for eminence among American artists but for a 
type of citizenship of constant service for the public 
good. Colonel Dyer is a member of the family of 
proud place in Rhode Island and New England history, 
and the chapter written in his day and generation, 
adding achievement in a new field, is well added to 
the family record. 

Colonel H. Anthony Dyer, son of Governor Elisha 
and Nancy Anthony (Viall) Dyer, was born in Prov- 
idence, R. I., October 28, 1872. He obtained his gen- 
eral education in St. Paul’s School and Brown Uni- 
versity, leaving the former institution in 1890, and 


‘ment. He 
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graduating from the latter in 1894, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He followed art study in France, 
Italy, and Holland, and has made landscape painting 
his field of endeavor. From 1897 to 1900 he ‘was ex- 
ecutive secretary to his father, then governor of Rhode 
Island, and was aide-de-camp on his staff, with the rank 
of colonel, during the same period, throughout the 
Spanish War. 

Numerous pictures by Mr. Dyer are on permanent 
exhibition in the Corcoran Gallery, of Washington, 
D. C., the Rhode Island School of Design, and the 
Providence Art Club, while many of his paintings are 
in private collections. He is universally regarded as a 
representative American painter in water color of land- 
scape subjects, a talented artist whose work has at- 
tracted wide attention and strongly favorable com- 
is a member and ex-president of the 
Providence Water Color Club, member and from 1904 
to 1914 president of the Providence Art Club, and a 
former member of the Boston Water Color Society, 
and the Boston Art Club. He is well known as a lec- 
turer on art and travel topics, and fills many engage- 
ments of this nature throughout the East. In 1919 he 
was honored with the degree of A. M. from Brown 
University, and he was also made an honorary member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

An inherited love for political activity and party af- 
fairs has given him keen interest in the political situa- 
tion in his native State. He has never entered pub- 
lic life as an office holder, but from 1916 to 1919 was 
president of the Republican Club of Rhode Island, a 
loyal supporter of his party, and highly regarded in 
party councils. Colonel Dyer was chairman of the 
speakers’ bureau for the Food Administration of Rhode 
[sland early in the United States’ participation in the 
war, and was afterwards made, by the Council of 
Defense, chairman of the speakers’ bureau for the 
State of Rhode Island, the two later being merged. 
He was appointed by Governor Beeckman a director of 
the Community Councils of Defense for Rhode Island 
and became a member of the Council for Rhode Island 
of the “four-minute men,” working in codperation with 
the Bureau of Public Information. He was also 
director of speakers of the United War Work Actiy- 
ities campaign, and during the war he gave without 
limit of his services and ability in the publicity cam- 
paigns for the various agencies of victory, the govern- 
ment, social service, and welfare organizations. His 
previous experience as a lecturer stood him in good 
stead and he was particularly effective in addressing 
large audiences. Throughout all of his war work he 
enjoyed the confidence of the people of his State to a 
marked degree, and his leadership met with a ready 
Tesponse in every relation of the war. His work, since 
the victory of the allied cause, continues in his chair- 
manship for Rhode Island of the Fatherless Children 
of France, a philanthropic organization whose name 
bespeaks its purpose. 

Colonel Dyer is a junior warden of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, and is an active worker in his 
denomination, a member of the standing committee 
of the Episcopal church of Rhode Island, and in 1919 
a deputy from Rhode Island to the general convention 
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of the Episcopal church at Detroit. By that body he 
was appointed to the Army and Navy Commission, 
He is a member of the Society of Colonial Wars, the 
Hope Club, and the Rotary Club. His fraternity, to 
which he was elected during his college years, is the 
Sigma Chapter of Psi Upsilon. 

Colonel Dyer married, in 1899, Charlotte Osgood 
Tilden, daughter of the late Henry and Isabel (Cong- 
don) Tilden, and they are the parents of one daughter, 
Nancy Anthony, who is studying art to keep up the 
family tradition. 


RICHARD BORDEN COMSTOCK—For forty 
years a practitioner at the Rhode Island bar, located in 
Providence, Mr. Comstock has as persistently and ably 
fought the peaceful battles of the courts as his father, 
Captain Joseph Jesse Comstock, fought the elements 
while in command of coastwise and ocean steamships. 
In the seventh American generation the Comstocks de- 
veloped their nautical strain, Jesse Comstock, son of 
Benjamin Comstock, being captain of a packet running 
between Providence and New York, while his brother, 
Captain William Comstock, was one of the noted navy- 
igators and builders of his day. Captain William Com- 
stock first followed the sea as cabin boy, was captain 
of the “Fulton,” and built the “Massachusetts,” a side- 
wheeler of which he was very proud, it being said that 
every stick of timber in her bore his initials, W. C. He 
was in command of the “Massachusetts” and also built 
the “Mohegan” and the “Rhode Island,” all of these 
running between Providence and New York. He was 
captain of the packets “Juno” and “Venus,” and after 
retiring from active life on the sea was for many years 
agent at Providence for the New York and New Jer- 
sey Steam Navigation Company, and for a time presi- 
dent of both the Merchants’ Insurance Company and the 
Commercial National Bank. His brother, Captain Jesse 
Comstock, was less widely known, but Captain Joseph 
Jesse Comstock, son of Captain Jesse Comstock, bore 
general reputation as one of the most able masters and 
navigators of his day. One of his sons, Captain Charles 
Cook Comstock, was captain of the steamer, “Golden 
Gate,” and died in Panama in 1873. Richard Borden 
Comstock, brother of Captain Charles Comstock, is 
the only one of his family to have embraced a profes- 
sion, no other lawyer appearing in the records of this 
branch. 

The line of descent to Richard Borden Comstock, of 
the ninth generation, is traced to William Comstock, 
who, going from Watertown, Mass., is first of record 
at Wethersfield, Conn., in 1641. The line of descent is 
through his son, Samuel Comstock, of Hartford, Conn., 
and Providence, R. I.; his son, Captain Samuel Com- 
stock, of Providence, R. I.; his son, Captain John 
Comstock, of Providence; his son, Samuel Comstock, 
of Providence, who married a great-granddaughter of 
Chad Brown; his son, Benjamin Comstock, of Provi- 

‘dence; his son, Captain Jesse Comstock, whose young- 
est son, Jesse Comstock, was lost in the burning of 
the ship “Lexington,” January 13, 1840; his son, Captain 
Joseph Jesse Comstock, of further mention, father of 
Richard Borden Comstock, of Providence, 
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Captain Joseph Jesse Comstock was born in Provi- 
dence, February 12, 1811, and died in New York City, 
August. 16, 1868. He early emulated the example of 
his father and uncle, both masters of vessels, and while 
yet a young man was captain of a Sound steamer run- 
ning between Providence and New York. Later he was 
in command of the “Baltic” and “Adriatic,” transatlan- 
tic steamships, the “Adriatic” being the second largest 
steamship afloat at the time of her launching. Captain 
Comstock commanded the “Baltic” during the Civil 
War, his ship being used as a government transport. 
While carrying troops the “Baltic” was often in the war 
zone, and from her decks, Richard Borden Comstock, 
who accompanied his father on all his southern trips, 
witnessed the fall of Port Royal, New Orleans, and 
Charleston. Captain Comstock married (first) Ellen 
Cowin, born in Liverpool, England, December 21, 1815, 
died in Providence, February 23, 1837. He married 
(second) Maria S. Taber, born April 21, 1814, daughter 
of Captain John R. Taber, of Fairhaven, Mass. 
Children: Joseph, born in 1836, died in 1837; 
Joseph Jesse, major in the Fourteenth Regiment, Rhode 
Island Heavy Artillery, during the Civil War, died 
March 14, 1903; Charles Cook, captain of the “Golden 
Gate,” died in Panama in 1873; Ellen, born in 1842, 
died Aug. 22, 1863, married Admiral J. N. Miller, of 
the United States Navy, now deceased; Adelaide H., 
died in Feb., 1918; Emma Russell, deceased; Frank, 
deceased; Frederick Hunter, deceased; Amelia Town- 
send, deceased; Richard Borden, of further mention. 

Richard Borden Comstock, youngest child of Cap- 
tain Joseph Jesse Comstock and his second wife, Maria 
S. (Taber) Comstock, was born in Jersey City, N. J. 
February 15, 1854. During his early life, prior to the 
death of his father in 1868, he made many voyages on 
the “Baltic” and other steamships his father commanded, 
but later devoted his time to school work, several years 
being spent in boarding schools at Ridgefield, Conn., 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Lawrenceville, N. J. His prepara- 
tion for college was completed at Mowry and Goff’s 
English and Classical School, of Providence, and in 
1872 he entered Brown University. He was graduated 
A. B., class of 1876, and immediately began the study 
of law under the preceptorship of Elisha C. Mowry, 
an eminent lawyer of Providence. He was admitted 
to the Rhode Island bar in 1878, his practice having 
been continuous since that date. In 1881 he was ad- 
mitted to practice in the Federal Courts of the district, 
and in 1892 formed a partnership with Rathbone Gard- 
ner. Comstock & Gardner ranked among the most im- © 
portant legal firms of the State until April 1, 1905, when 
he formed his present association, Comstock & Canning, 
with offices at No. 926 Grosvenor building. Mr. Com- 
stock is a member of the various bar associations of his 
city and State, is a Democrat in politics, and in 1802-93 
represented the city of Providence in the State Senate. 
During 1915 and 1916 he served as president of the 
Rhode Island Bar Association, and is now filling his 
second term as head of that association, his term ex-- 
piring in 1920. In social as well as professional circles 
he is widely acquainted, being a member of the Hope, 
University, Turk’s Head, Providence Art, Wannamoi- 
sett Country, and Rhode Island Country clubs. While 
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a student at Brown University, he was elected to mem- 
bership in the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, and the Phi 
Beta Kappa. Notwithstanding the engrossing nature 
of his professional work, Mr. Comstock found time for 
outside activities, and upon the entry of the United 
States into the World War he became a member of the 
partnership for victory formed by the citizens of the 
county. His response to every need, whether of the 
government or organizations working among the sol- 
diers and sailors, was immediate and effective. His 
enthusiastic, confident leadership was felt in all of the 
splendid work that stands lastingly to Rhode Island’s 
credit, and particularly in the five Liberty Loans was 
his work valuable. The record of his patriotic service 
throughout the war is a worthy supplement to a life- 
time of distinguished professional work. 

Mr. Comstock married, July 19, 1883, Alice Green, 
daughter of Samuel S. Green, until his retirement pro- 
fessor of languages at Brown University and author of 
“Green’s Grammar.” Mr. and Mrs. Comstock are the 
parents of three daughters: Marjorie Stuart, a grad- 
uate of Smith College, class of 1907, married Henry 
C. Hart, a lawyer of Providence; Louise Howard, a 
graduate of Smith College, 1909, married Langford T. 
Alden, of Little Compton, R. I.; Alice May, a graduate 
of Smith College, 1912, now (1919) in Young Men’s 
Christian Association work in France. 


FARRAND STEWART STRANAHAN—As head 
of the firm of Stranahan & Company, Mr. Stranahan 
holds notable position in financial circles in Providence, 
where he has been in business since 1906, since 1910 
operating in stocks and bonds under the present style. 
In addition to his own successful enterprise, which 
prior to the war maintained offices in Providence, New 
York City, Boston, and Worcester, Mr. Stranahan has 
extensive private interests, financial and business, and 
is associated with the social and civic life of his city 
in many organizations. His support of progressive 
movements for the advancement of Providence is as- 
sured, and during the World War he was a leader in 
the activities of the government and relief organiza- 
tions, his services particularly useful and effective in 
the five Liberty Loan drives. Mr. Stranahan, through 
devoted and high-minded service, contributed largely 
to the splendid showing made by his adopted State in 
its subscriptions to each issue. 

Farrand Stewart Stranahan is a son of Farrand 
Stewart and Miranda Aldis (Brainerd) Stranahan, a 
direct descendant of Roger Williams in maternal line, 
and was born in St. Albans, Vt., May 20, 1869. He 
attended public and private schools, also Harvard Law 
School, but after legal preparation chose a business 
rather than a professional career, and was first em- 
ployed as a clerk in the Walden National Bank of St. 
Albans, Vt., which had been an interest of his family 
for considerable time. After several years in this 
employ, he became a salesman for a well known bond 
house of New York, and with a year of successful ex- 
perience, established, with Joseph Balch, a New Eng- 
land branch of the firm of O’Connor & Kahler. In 
1906, Mr. Balch and Mr. Stranahan formed a partner- 
ship and began independent dealings in stocks and 
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bonds, their association lasting until 1910, when Mr. 
Stranahan continued the business alone under the cor- 
porate title of Stranahan & Company. Under Mr. 
Stranahan’s direction the field of the company ‘was so 
widened that the establishment of branches in New 
York, Boston, and Worcester became necessary, and 
continued prosperity has resulted from his wise and 
careful management. Stranahan & Company, during 
the nine years of its existence, has grown into the con- 
fidence of a numerous clientele of high standing, con- 
fidence gained and justified by the adherence of Mr. 
Stranahan and his associates to the fairest principles of 
strict business dealings. 

In his private operations Mr. Stranahan has always 
been interested in public utilities as a profitable field of 
investment and he holds official connection with many 
such enterprises. In addition to the executive control 
of Stranahan & Company, he is president of the Public 
Light & Power Company of Tennessee, treasurer of 
Purity Cross, of Orange, N. J., the Tennessee Water 
Company, the Usave Stores Corporation, of Boston, 
Mass., and several others. 

While a resident of Vermont, 1898-1900, he was prom- 
inent in State military affairs and served as a member 
of the staff of Governor E. C. Smith, with the rank of 
colonel. He has met the many demands of good cit- 
izenship in his new as in his old home, and served with 
particular distinction as chairman. of the speakers’ 
bureau for the State of Rhode Island in all of the 
Liberty Loan and War Savings Stamps drives. His 
long financial experience gave him eminent qualifica- 
tions for this important post and his wide acquaintance 
among men expertly versed in the sale of securities 
was a valuable aid in securing the speakers best fitted 
to present the government’s proposition to the people 
of the State. Mr. Stranahan is a member of the Mil- 
itary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
second class, is vice-president of “The Players,” and his 
clubs are: the Harvard, of New York, Providence, and 
Boston; the Turk’s Head, Art, and Wannamoisett 
Country, of Providence. 

Mr. Stranahan married, June 6, 1894, Florence Ger- 
trude Bruce, of St. Albans, Vt., and the family home 
is at No. 133 Hope street, Providence. They have one 
son, Farrand Stewart, Jr., a student in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


ARNOLD GREEN—Descended from families trac- 
ing to earliest Colonial days in New England, Mr. 
Green numbers among his ancestors these men worthy 
of mention: John Carver, the “Mayflower” emigrant 
and first governor of Massachusetts Colony (also sev- 
eral other “Mayflower” emigrants); Thomas Dudley, 
governor of Massachusetts (1634 and later); Walter 
Clarke, governor of Rhode Island Colony (1676 and 
later); William Greene, governor of Rhode Island 
(1743 and later); Samuel Gorton, founder of War- 
wick; and General Timothy Ruggles, leader of the 
American Royalists, Chief Justice of Massachusetts, 
and president of the Stamp Act Congress. Through 
the two direct lines, Green and Arnold, his first Amer- 
ican ancestors were Thomas Green, of Malden, Mass., 
who came to America from Leicestershire, England, 
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about 1636; and Thomas Arnold, of Cheselbourne, 
Dorsetshire, England, who came to America in 1635 in 
the ship “Plain Joan,”.and. soon, settled at Watertown. 
Thomas Arnold was the son of Richard Arnold, whose 
descent, it is claimed, was through Richard ‘Arnold, of 
Somersetshire, England, from the ancient and illus- 
trious Arnold family, which, according to a* pedigree 
recorded in the-College of Arms, was one of .great 
antiquity, having its’ origin among the ancient Princes 
of Wales, tracing from .Ynir, King of Gwentland, who 
flourished after:the middle of the twelfth century. 
From Thomas Green, the American founder, Mr. 
Green’s lineage is through Thomas (2), Samuel, 
Thomas (3), John, Timothy.and Timothy Ruggles. 
Arnold Green’ was’ born in New York City, with 
which city the name is identified through the service of 
his father’s cousin, the. Hon. Andrew Haswell Green, 
of Worcester and New. York, a prominent lawyer of 
New York, who is called the “Father of Greater New 
York,” and who, in 1868, conceived the plan for the 
amalgamation. of the cities and towns which, in: 1897, 
were constituted Greater New York, and for this: he 
was presented. by the city with a gold medal in 1899. 
Arnold Green’?.was. born in New, York City, February 
27, 1838, and:died in the old Arnold homestead in Prov- 
idence, R. I, Febrtiary 17, 1903.. He was reared: to 
manhood in ‘the city of Providence, attended school in 
that city, and was graduated from Brown. University 
in the class of 1858, salutatorian of his class, with John 
Hay, the former Secretary of State, and Colonel R. H. 
I. Goddard. of “Providence. He studied abroad in 
Germany and Gfeece, and was ‘later a. law student, at 
Harvard University... He held the degree‘of LL. D., 
and was authofity in many branches of learning. Greek 
was his special hobby, and he was a stiident of both 
ancient and modern tongues... He was the. author: of 
“Greek and ‘What Next,” an address, and “Solomon’s 
Hymn to Liberty,” a poem read before the Alumni of 
Brown University, at the First Baptist Church in: Prov- 
idence, Junei7, 1884. In college -he was a member of 
the Psi Upsilon, fraternity. Botany. and conchology 


were studies of: special interest to him, and he was - 


quite widely known as.a naturalist. 

In 1861, Mr. Green went. out with the First Reiners 
Rhode Island Volunteers, and served three months, 
He was in the battle of Bull Run.. He was a member of 
the Veteran :Association:-of ‘the regiment, and: was. its 
president for -two years. After the: war, he. settled 
down to the ‘practice of law in Providence, which was 
afterward his chief -occupation, Formany years -he 
was counsel for the old Boston &' Providence: Railroad, 
and he became. a recognized authority on difficult Bots 
of law. 

Mr. Green’s literary tastes were manifested in'a num- 
ber of addresses that won a measure of fame. 
delivered the address at the opening of the new Pub- 
lic Library in Providence, and’spoke on other occasions 
of similar importance. He was president of the board 
of trustees of the Public Library, and was a trustee of 
Brown University and of the Rhode Island Hospital. 

F In many respects Mr. Green was a remarkable man. 

He was not to be ranked as a specialist,” said one of 
the court officials, “in any «particular branch of Tegal 


He - 
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lore, because he was so sound in every branch. And 
not alone as a lawyer was he preéminent among his fel- 


_ lows; he was skilled as a. botanist, made. the study of 
‘the higher mathematics a ‘pastime, ‘possessed a deep 


and: broad; knowledge of rare languages, and was so | 
proficient in. modern: Greek. that’ he subscribed for a 
daily .Greek newspaper, which he read for years with 
much interest. He also had a profound ae wiedge of 
Roman: law.” 

For many years - Mr. Giger was. the official reporter 
of the opinions handed down by the Supreme Court. 
An eminent jurist and.close friend of Arnold Green at 
the time of Mr. Green’s death related several char- 


acteristics incident in his career, and spoke of his 


attainments and qualities at some length. “It was said 
that when he was graduated from. Brown’ University 
the authorities had great difficulty in deciding between j 
Arnold Green.and one, of his classmates as to which was | 
entitled to become valedictorian of his class. Finally 
the deeper generosity of-his nature arose to the sur- — 
face, and he somewhat gruffly. ended the controversy 
by saying, ‘Give it to the other fellow; he expects to 
teach. and it. will ‘help him at the start-to get a good 
position.” And so. Mr.~ Green became — salutatorian.” 

This’ same authority continued; “If it were possible 
for.a man to become over-educated, perhaps he was. 
He was preéminent- among his associates: in’ the versa- 
tility and ‘profundity..of his knowledge. « Possibly it 
was- owing to this: fact that he. sometimes seemed to 
lose. their sympathy, He had no patience with little- | 
ness or ignorance. He was like.a chestnut’ burr—one 
first felt: the superficial harshness without.seeing the 
meat, inside. He never. pursued: popularity or position, 
but rode rough-shod .over: obstacles that presumed to 
interfere with his desire to gather knowledge. He used 
the English language. with directness and without gloss. 
He wrote but little, although no one who.knew him 
doubted his. qualifications cand ability to treat almost 
any subject he might choose with the pen of a master. 


. His farne, though great, will be legendary, ,as he left 


little. in, the; shape’ of presenned SE MIDES for men to 
look. upon,” } 

On ‘Tadodrie 14, “1865,” Mr. Crees married Cornelia | 
Burges, born. March 21, 1837, daughter of Judge Walter 
S. Burges, of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, and — 
Eleanor Burrill, the daughter of Hon. ‘James Burrill, 
Chief Justice’ atid United. States Senator of Rhode. 
Island, after whom: the town of, Burrillville, R. I. was 
nanied. Mrs. Green died January: 8, 1901. Sc eVert chil-_ 
dren were born. of. this marriage, “namely : Arnold Bur- 


rill, born Aug.:21, 1866, died Feb. 18, 1872; Theodore 
Francis « (see forward); Eleanor. Burges, born March 
‘3, 1870, a, resident. of Providence; Cornelia: Elizabeth, 
born Feb. 24, 1872, died June 16, 1901; Ronald Conrad, 


born March 20, 1874, a resident. of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Erik. Hastings, born Jan. 16, 1876, a resident of Prov- 
idence; Herlwyn Ruggles, born Feb. 22, 1877, a resident | 
of Palo Alto, Cal. 


- THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. son of Arnold 
and Cornelia (Burges) Green, was born in Providence, 
R. I. October 2, 1867. “(For his father’s ancestry see 
amides Arnold Greeny: “His mother’s ancestry was 
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equally distinguished. Cornelia (Burges) Green was a 
daughter of the Hon. Walter S. Burges, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, a son 
of Abraham and Rhoda (Caswell) Burges, born in 
Rochester, Plymouth county, Mass., September 10, 1808. 
Judge Burges had excellent educational advantages, 
and entered Brown University in 1827, graduating with 
honors in 1831. He immediately became principal of 
the Thaxter Academy at Edgartown, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., and taught four years. Meanwhile pur- 
suing legal studies, he was admitted to the Rhode 
Island bar in 1835, and began practice. In 1845 he 
was appointed United States District Attorney for Rhode 
Island and served four years. He served in both 
branches of the Legislature, and was elected Attorney- 
General of Rhode Island in 1851—reélected in 1852-53- 
1854, and again in 1860-61-62-63. In 1868 he was chosen 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, which office he filled until his resignation, June 
I, 1811. His death occurred July 26, 1892. He married, 
June 1, 1836, Eleanor Burrill, daughter of Hon. James 
Burrill, of Providence, Chief Justice of Rhode Island 
‘and United States Senator, and after whom the town 
of Burrillville, R. I., was named. Mrs. Burges died 
May 21, 1865. 

Walter S. Burges was the nephew of Hon. Tristram 
Burges, eminent statesman, son of John and Abigail 
Burges, who was born in Rochester, Mass., February 
26, 1770, graduated at Brown University with highest 


_ honors in the class of 1796. Possessed of remarkable 


oratorical powers, a brilliant future was predicted for 
him. He studied law, was admitted to the Rhode 
Island Bar in 1799, and established an extensive prac- 
tice. In 1801 he married Mary, daughter of Welcome 
Arnold. In 1811 he was elected a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and in May, 1815, was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, holding office 
one year, when he resumed practice of law. From 
1815 to 1828, he was professor of oratory and belles- 
lettres at Brown University. In 1825 he was elected 
to Congress from Rhode Island, and filled this office 
for ten years. He made his mark in Congress, and his 
‘ encounters with the eccentric and sarcastic John Ran- 
dolph form an interesting part of Congressional de- 
bates. He returned to Rhode Island in 1835, and died 
October 13, 1853. 

Theodore Francis Green attended private schools 
and the Providence High School, later entering Brown 
University, whence he was graduated A. B. in 1887, 
and A. M. in 1890. From 1890 to 1892 he was a student 
at the Harvard Law School, afterwards in 1892 to 
1894 pursuing studies in the universities of Bonn and 
Berlin, Germany. In 1892 he was admitted to the 
Rhode Island bar, in 1894 to the United States District 
and Circuit courts, and in 1905 to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. From 1894 to 1897 he was in- 
structor in Roman law at Brown University. He prac- 
ticed law with his father until the latter’s death. Since 
1906 he has been the senior member of the law firm of 
Green, Hinckley & Allen. Mr. Green is of the fifth 
generation in direct line in his family who have fol- 
lowed the profession of law, and has given his prin- 
cipal attention to his legal practice. However, his 
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relations to his community are in many respects those 
of his distinguished father, differing as the period has 
changed, but closely interwoven with its political, busi- 
ness, educational, and philanthropic life, one. of his 
offices, that of trustee of Brown University, having 
been held by his father, Arnold Green, and his grand- 
father, Timothy Ruggles Green, and two great-grand- 
fathers and two great-great-grandfathers. 

Mr. Green was a member of the Rhode Island House 
of Representatives in 1907, and made the speech plac- 
ing in nomination Colonel R. H. I. Goddard for United 
States Senator. While a member, he drafted and pro- 
cured the passage of an act to prevent bribery and 
corrupt practice in elections. Mr. Green later drafted 
and procured the passage of the first law in any State 
in the Union prohibiting exclusion from places of 
amusement of men in the army and navy because of 
their uniform, the necessity at that ime of such a law 
contrasting strangely with the present honored place 
of service men. In 1912 he was Democratic candidate 
for governor of the State, and was defeated by a very 
small margin. He was alternate and later delegate to 
the National Democratic Convention at Baltimore in 
1912, and the same year was a Presidential- elector. 
In 1918 he was the Democratic nominee for Congress in 
the First District, but was not elected. He was also 
delegate to the National Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis in 1916. He was a member of the special com- 
mittee of the Providence Chamber of Commerce on 
Permanent ‘Tariff Commission. In Octobér, 1914, he 
was chairman of the Democratic State Convention. 

Mr. Green’s business interests are numerous and im- 
portant. Since January, 1912, he has been president of 
J. & P. Coats (Rhode Island) Incorporated, a leading 
thread manufacturing concern. In October, 1914, he 
was appointed one of the five trustees of the Rhode ~ 
Island trolley lines by decree of the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of New 
York in the case of the United States vs. the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, et 
al; and in March, I919, was appointed one of its re- 
ceivers. Since 1914 he has been director and secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island Company, also secretary and 
treasurer of the Sea View Railroad Company, and since 
1915 a director of the Providence & Danielson Rail- 
way Company, and since 1919 vice-president of said 
company. He is also chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Morris Plan Company of Rhode Island. 
He is president and director of the West Providence 
Land Company, and a director of the Cheapside Land 
Company. He was a director of the National Ex- 
change Bank, 1904-1909. 

The list of Mr. Green’s associations in many fields 
is a lengthy one. Since 1900 he has been a trustee of 
Brown University, a member of the Green family 
having served in that relation to the university for 
many years, as previously noted. Mr. Green was the 
organizer of the Brown Union, and was chairman of its 
board of management from 1903 to 1907. He was 
chairman of the general committee for the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Women’s Col- 
lege of Brown University. Since 1914 he has been 
a member of the corporation of the Lincoln School of 
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Providence. He has been a trustee of the Rhode Island 
School of Design since 1900, and its vice-president 
since 1907. He has been trustee of the Providence 
Public Library since 1905, and secretary since 1908, and 
was a director of the Providence Athanaeum, 1898- 
1901. He was trustee of Butler Hospital from 1900 
to 1919. He was secretary of the Rhode Island branch 
of the American Red Cross from 1911 to 1918. He is 
a member of the corporation of Federal Hill House 
Association, of the Home for Aged Colored Women, 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence Institution for Sav- 
ings, Rhode Island Library Association, Providence 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Charitable Bap- 
tist Society, Public Park Association, American Trust 
Society, and American Free Art League. 

The termination of war work released him from duty 
as a member of the Rhode Island State Council of 
Defense, a member of the War Council of Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, a “four-minute man” of Rhode 
Island, a member of the Rhode Island Committee of 
National Security League, and a member of the Rhode 
Island Committee of the War Service Committee of 
the American Library Association; member of Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity Advisory War Council, member of 
the committee of Brown University Corporation which 
planned and recommended reorganization for war 
work, member of the executive committee of the Rhode 
Island School of Design which reorganized the school 
for war work, and a member of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service Committee of Providence. He also 
served in 1919 as a member of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence “Welcome Home” committees. 
He is also a member of Brown University War Me- 
morial Committee, and of the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on War Memorial. 

From early in 1917 to early in 1919, Mr. Green was 
chairman of the American Citizenship Campaign in 
Rhode Island. He was also chairman of the commit- 
tee on citizenship of the Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a member of the Rhode Island branch of the 
National Security League Committee on Citizenship. 
He was vice-president of the Rhode Island Branch, 
League to Enforce Peace. Since June, 1914, he has been 
a member of the Rhode Island Advisory Council of 
the George Washington Memorial Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In 1911, in opposition to a plan which had been pro- 
posed for a trolley approach by viaduct to the East Side 
of Providence, he formulated an alternative plan for a 
tunnel under College Hill, and organized a movement 
known as the “Citizens’ Plan,” and carried it through to 
success, as a result of which the Arnold block was raised 
and the present East Side tunnel was built. He was a 
member from I912, and chairman from 1917 of the City 
Plan Commission of Providence until-1919. In 1908 he 
organized a movement for the preservation of the Old 
Market building, now known as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which saved it from threatened destruction. 

In the Spanish-American War, Mr. Green received 
a lieutenant’s commission from Governor Dyer, com- 
manding a provisional company of infantry, with in- 
structions to recruit, which he did. During the great 
war he was very active. On November 15, 1917, he 
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was appointed by Secretary McAdoo State Director of 
War Savings for Rhode Island, and acted as such until 
February, 1919. He was one of the organizers and 
until 1918 commander of the First Platoon of the First 
Company of Providence Constabulary. 

Mr. Green is a member of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, of the Rhode Island Society for Mental 


Hygiene, of the American Federation of Arts, Provi-_ 
dence Marine Corps of Artillery, Providence Cham- 


ber of Commerce, American Bar Association, Rhode 
Island Bar Association, Providence Bar Club, Acad- 
emischer Juristen-Verein zu Bonn, Psi Upsilon fra- 
ternity (Sigma chapter), and Phi Beta Kappa. His 
clubs are the following: Hope, Agawam Hunt, Proy- 
idence Art, Psi Upsilon, Turk’s Head, University, Town 
Criers of Rhode Island, all of Providence; Chom- 


owauke Lodge, University of New York, and the Metro- — 


politan, of Washington, D. C. 


The above paragraphs constitute the merest outline 


of Mr. Green’s usefulness and activity in his city and 
in his State. 


They are indicative of the scope of his — 


interests and of the many channels in which his influ- — 


ence flows. His business address is at No. 1310 Turk’s 
Head building, Providence, R. I., and his home ad- 
dress, No. 14, John street, Providence. 


REV. WILLIAM I. SIMMONS—Through the 
coming of Father Simmons to Providence, the city 
owes the upbuilding of the parish and construction of 
the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, one of the finest 
examples of the beautiful in church architecture. 
parish of six thousand souls, worshipping in the won- 


This | 


derful church, which seats twelve hundred, is part of — 


the visible results in the city, but the spiritual and 


educational benefits which have followed his coming 


cannot be estimated. 
Father Simmons was born in New York City, in 


September, 1848, and obtained his classical education in — 


the city’s educational institutions. Deciding upon the 
holy calling, he began theological study in the Union 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal church, but 


before graduation, rejected that faith and became a 


convert to Catholicism. After definitely taking that 
stand he began preparation for the priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic church, studying under the instruction 
and teachings of the Paulist Fathers in New York 
City. He was ordained in 1876, and until 1885 con- 
tinued with the Paulist Fathers, engaged in conducting 
missions and the special work of that order. In 1885, 


he was appointed assistant to the pastorate of St. - 


Mary’s Parish at Newport, R. I., later being trans- 
ferred to St. Joseph’s in the same city. 
was appointed pastor over the newly created parish in 
Providence, the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
parish then numbering thirteen hundred souls. 


In 1888, he. 


Services © 


were first held in the Independent Order of Odd Fel-— 


lows Hall, but plans for a church were prepared, | 


ground broken, and construction began. Mr. C. Grant 


La Farge, the celebrated New York architect, and son | 
of John La Farge, the artist, was secured as achitect. 


The style of architecture decided upon was the Roman 
Basilica, with a Byzantine treatment of the interior, 


and was the first church of that pure style of architec- | 
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| credit upon the family name. 
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ture attempted in America. Since its completion it 
has attracted considerable attention from architects 
and artists, many coming to Providence with a visit to 
the church as their mission. Some special features of 
the church are the stained glass windows of adoring 
angels in the apse, by John La Farge, also four beau- 
tiful paintings on the transept altars, the work of 
Bancel La Farge (fils). The baptistery at the left of 
the main entrance is a piece of Byzantine art worthy of 
note. In all that goes to create beautiful church 
surroundings the Church of the Blessed Sacrament 
excels. There is a fine surpliced choir of men and 
boys, organized by Professor Victor Hammeral, which 
under his training attained most favorable notice. They 
render the music of the church services. Every depart- 
ment of parish work is conducted under trained heads, 
and schools, hospital, social, religious and charitable 
societies are well supported. Father Simmons takes a 
deep and abiding interest in all, particularly in those 
which especially advocate and teach total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks. He is a valued member of 
the Providence-Municipal League, and the Society of 
Organizing Charities, and interested in all that per- 
tains to bettering civic conditions. 


THOMAS ARNOLD BRIGGS—To the record of 
a family line old and distinguished, Mr. Briggs has 
added a chapter in industry and invention that reflects 
He is the president of 
the Boston Wire Stitcher Company, of East Greenwich, 
and the inventor of several machines of widespread use 
in the printing industry, including the wire-stitcher and 
automatic feeder, as well as a label making machine 
and a machine for attaching window shades to rollers. 

(1) Thomas A. Briggs, a descendant of John Briggs, 
of Portsmouth, R. I., was born in 1609, and died in 
1699. His wife, whose name is not of record, died in the 
same year. He was admitted an inhabitant of the 
Island of Aquidneck (Rhode Island) in 1638, signed the 
compact for a form of government April 30, 1639, and 


_ was made a freeman March 16, 1641. He was appointed 


inspector of arms October 5, 1643, was assistant in 
1648, and licensed to keep an ordinary in 1649. On 
August 31, 1654, he was appointed a commissioner to 
arrange a union of the four towns, was commissioner 
of the colony in 1654-55-56-59-61-62-63, having been 
made freeman of the colony in 1655, and was deputy 
to the General Court in 1664-65-66-68-69. He pur- 
chased the house and lot of John Hall, in Portsmouth, 
August 24, 1646, and for £42 a share in Dartmouth. 
He deeded to his son, Thomas, one-fourth of the Dart- 
mouth land (thirty-five acres), March 1, 1679, and one- 
half share to his eldest son, John, October 14, follow- 
ing. His son, Enoch, inherited the homestead and es- 
tates. Children: John, of whom further; Thomas, 
died June 12, 1720; William, born in 1650; Susannah, 
married a member of the Northaway family; Job, died 
in 1733; Enoch, died in 1734. 

(II) John (2) Briggs, eldest child of John Briggs, 
was born in Portsmouth, in 1642, and resided in War- 
wick and Kingstown, his death occurring in Kings- 
town in 1697. He was clerk of a military company there 
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May 20, 1671, took the oath of allegiance on the same 
date, was made a freeman in 1673, and was constable 
in 1687. He was one of the six purchasers of a tract 
of land in Narragansett in 1672. His home was prob- 
ably on the border of Warwick and Kingstown, as he 
is sometimes called of the former town. He married 
Frances Fisher, daughter of Edward Fisher, of Ports- 
mouth, and she died in the same year his death oc- 
curred, Children: John, born Feb. 25, 1668; James, of 
whom further; Frances, born Feb. 26, 1673, died in 
1693; Richard, born Feb. 1, 1675; Robert, born Nov. 
13, 1678; Mary, born Sept. 27, 1681; Ann, born Sept. 
2, 1683; Sarah, born April 12, 1685. 

(III) James Briggs, second son of John (2) and 
Frances (Fisher) Briggs, was born in Kingstown, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1670, and does not appear of record thereafter. 
It is pretty certain that Job Briggs was either a son of 
this James or of his brother, John, who died in 1747. 

He was a freeman in North Kingstown in 1712. 
His will, proved February 8, 1747, left estate to his 
wife, Sarah, son, Ebenezer, daughters, Sarah Smith, 
Mary Fowler, and Deliverance Briggs, and grand- 
daughter, Waite Briggs. 

(IV) Job Briggs, born about 1700, resided in War- 
wick. The records disclose nothing further concern- 
ing him, 

(V) Joseph Briggs, son of Job Briggs, was born in 
Warwick, R. I., in 1744,.and died May 24, 1832. He 
married, in Warwick, November 26, 1767, Lydia Miller, 
born July 18, 1747, daughter of Nathaniel and Bar- 
bara Miller. She died March 8, 1826. Her mother was 
a Widow Bowen at the time of her marriage to Na- 
thaniel, and her maiden name cannot be discovered. 
Children: Almy, born Feb. 1, 1770; James, born Oct. 
II, 1771; Captain Samuel, born Jan. 1, 1774; John, born 
Aug. II, 1770; Joseph, born Aug. 14, 1778; Miller, of 
whom further; Lydia, born Dec. 10, 1782; Nathaniel, 
born Feb. 11, 1785; Amos, born July 10, 1787; Betsey, 
born May 17, 1789; Catherine, born April 20, 1794. 

(V1) Miller Briggs, son of Joseph and Lydia (Mil- 
ler) Briggs, was born in Cowesett, R. 1., December 16, 
1780, and died January 17, 1852. He was a farmer by 
occupation, and married, in Smithfield, R. L, August 
27, 1809, Mary Mackmarrow, and they were the parents 
of: Fannie Bowen, died aged eighteen years; Mary 
Ann, born June to, 1812, died Sept. 30, 1807; Joseph 
Miller; Martha, born Feb. 24, 1818, married (first) 
John C. Stanton, (second) Edwin G. Davis; William; 
Samuel Albert; of whom further; Susan Caroline, born 
Dec. 10, 1825, died Jan. 9, 1854, married Edwin G. 
Davis. 

(VII) Samuel A. Briggs, son of Miller and Mary 
(Mackmarrow) Briggs, was born in Coventry, R. L, 
August 11, 1820, and died in Providence, September 
4, 1901. He learned the jewelry business in Providence, 
and afterward-was engaged in farming operations. He 
married Lucy Ann Rice, a native of Warwick, born 
November 2, 1820, died January 4, 1899, a daughter of 
Thomas and Lucy (Northup) Rice, of an old distin- 
guished family of New England. Samuel Albert and 
Lucy Ann (Rice) Briggs were the parents of four 
children: Lydia Northup, married Charles M. Seekel, 
of Providence, who died in 1890, and whom she sur- 
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vives; Thomas Arnold, of whom further; Sarah A., 
died in 1917; and a child who died in infancy. 

(VIII) Thomas Arnold Briggs, son of Samuel Al- 
bert and Lucy Ann (Rice) Briggs, was born in Cromp- 
ton, R. I., January 19, 1857. He was reared on a farm 
in Crompton, and until he was sixteen years of age 
attended the public schools. Becoming employed in a 
drug store at Centerville, he remained there for three 
years, gaining an experience in this line that led him, 
at the age of nineteen years, to establish an independ- 
ent business. For two years he conducted a drug store 
at Pepperell, Mass., at the end of this time selling the 
business to devote himself entirely to the work that 
has since held him, invention and manufacturing. 
While proprietor of the store at Pepperell, he had per- 
fected and patented a label machine, and when the ma- 
chine had been manufactured he established the Rhode 
Island Label Works on Sabine street, Providence. 
This was a practical and highly successful invention 
and has been improved upon but little since that time. 
Mr. Briggs disposed of his patent rights in his inven- 
tion, which is used the world over. 

At this time he built for the Carter-Crume Company, 
now the American Sales Book Company, several special 
type high-speed machines for*the printing and binding 
of their product, and installed them on a special agree- 
ment. ‘These were the first machines combining the 
numerous processes necessary in the manufacture of 
sales books, and were a pronounced and unqualified 
success. With an assured income from this source, 
Mr. Briggs applied himself diligently to the perfection 
of another of his inventions, the wire-stitching machine, 
and, with his work completed, he arranged for the 
marketing of the machines through the American Type 
Founders’ Company. At the same time he brought an 
automatic feeder for large presses to practical and 
efficient form, but the expense involved in establishing 
the manufacture of his wire-stitcher prevented his en- 
tering the feeder field. In 1900, Mr. Briggs organized 
the Boston Wire Stitcher Company, of which he is 
president, purchased a plant in East Greenwich, R. L, 
and there began the manufacture of the machine. In 
addition to the stitchers that figure as an important part 
of the equipment of every printing plant in the country, 
and the Boston Stitcher is unexcelled in performance, 
the company manufactures a machine for securing 
window shades to rollers, and various machines and 
appliances for use in printing and allied trades.. In- 
ventor of the products manufactured in the East Green- 
wich plant, and with a talent for mechanics that amounts 
to genius, Mr. Briggs, in the management of his plant 
and the solution of perplexing business and industrial 
situations, has shown himself the able man-of-affairs 
as well, and the prosperity of his company, based upon 
the work of his productive mind, is due in large meas- 
ure to his strong guidance. 

During the World War a machine gun cartridge belt, 
made of a paper and asphalt composition, was designed 
in the Ordnance Department to replace the old and 
expensive belt in use up to that time. The old type of 
belt, costly in its first manufacture, was loaded by a 
slow hand process, and was often reloaded many times 
on the field of battle. The advantages of the new belt 
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were to be speed of manufacture, speed of loading, low 
cost of production, and the ability to discard them 
when firing had been completed. The design for the 
belt was turned over to Mr. Briggs by the war depart- 
ment with the charge of designing the machines to 
realize these advantages. It is a tribute to his inven- 
tive genius and wide technical knowledge that after a 
thorough study of the problems he and his associates 
produced a machine to manufacture the belt and another 
to load it with three hundred shells, the entire opera- 
tion completed in one minute. This machinery was 
made in their factory and then shipped to the various 
ammunition plants throughout the country manufac- 
turing machine gun belts and shells. This is a notable 
example of the instant and effective response of the 
industrial genius of the country to any demand made 
upon it, and Mr. Briggs, past the age for the firing line, 
ably improved this opportunity for service to the Allied 
cause. 

In 1913, Mr. Briggs was elected to the Warwick 
Town Council, and was reélected in 1914, becoming 
president of that body, but he resigned: before the ex- 
piration of his term. He is interested in all that con-. 
cerns the welfare of his town, and a supporter of all 
movements of civic progress. He maintains a resi- 
dence in Providence, and has a summer home in 
Florida. His favorite recreations are golf and motor- 
ing, and he is fond of all out-of-door sports. 


HOWARD O. STURGES—Since boyhood, Mr.. 
Sturges has been a resident of the city of Providence, 
and in return for the education bestowed and oppor- 
tunity offered, he has given freely of the strength of his 
manhood and the wisdom of mature years to the city 
and her interests. While a senior member of Sturges 
& Gammell, he has given great attention to cotton 
manufacturing, and has other important corporate 
interests, both official and non-official, his interests 
covering a wide range. His years exceed the scriptural 
“three score and ten,” and in its course he has man- 
fully met every duty, the record of his life including 
service in the Union army during that fateful period of 
war between the States. 

Howard O. Sturges, son of Thomas and Mary 
(Rush) Sturges, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Febru- 
ary 24, 1845. When young, he came to Providence, 
R. IL, and in the city public schools he obtained his edu- 
cation. He began business life as a bank clerk, con-. 
tinuing two years before becoming interested in cotton 
manufacturing, a line of activity he has followed for 
half a century in Providence, now being a member of 
the firm, Sturges & Gammell, at No. 50 South Main 
street. He has many other business interests, and dur- 
ing his long and busy life has aided in founding and 
developing’ many companies and enterprises which» 
have proved their value to the city. He is presiden 
of the Allen & Read Company, a trustee and a vice 
president of the Providence Institution for Savings, 
director of the Providence Telephone Company, the’ 
Albany & Susquehanna Railroad, Rhode Island Hospital | 
Trust Company, and vice-president of the int 


Building Company. He is deeply interested in mutua 
fire insurance, and is a director of five companies o 
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that class; the Manufacturers’, Rhode Island State, 
Mechanics’, Enterprise, and American. Mr. Sturges 
served in the Civil War in Company D, Tenth Regi- 
ment, Rhode Island Volunteers, enlisting in 1862. He 
is a member of Rodman Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic; Hope, Providence, Art, Agawam Hunt, 
Turk’s Head clubs; Squantum Association, and in 
religious faith is an Episcopalian. 

Mr. Sturges married, at Providence, R. I., Novem- 
ber 25, 1875, Alice Spring Knight, of Providence, eldest 
daughter of Benjamin Brayton and Phcebe Ann (Slo- 
cum) Knight. Mr. and Mrs. Sturges are the parents 
of three sons and a daughter: Walter Knight, of 
whom further; Rush, a sketch of whom follows; How- 
ard, of whom further; and Dorothy. 

Walter Knight Sturges, eldest son of Howard O. 
and Alice Spring (Knight) Sturges, was born in Provi- 
dence, August 25, 1876, and died May 9, 109013, After 
attendance at Providence private schools and St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, he entered Yale University, whence 
he was graduated Ph. D., class of 1808. He engaged 
in banking for eighteen months after graduation, then 
until his death was agent of the B. B. Knight estate, 
his maternal grandfather’s. He was a member of 


Providence Common Council in 1910 and rout, elected 
from the First Ward, and during his incumbency of 


the office, made himself a force in the city government. 
He was a member of the Hope, Agawam Hunt, and 
Art clubs of Providence; Bristol Reading Room, and 


‘the University, of New York City. Walter Knight 
Sturges married, April 25, 1903, Marie Hayes, born 


Hayes, of St. Louis, Mo. 


May 27, 1876, daughter of Joseph M. and Sarah (Boyle) 
They were the parents of 
three children: Thomas Rush, born Sept. 10, 1905; 
Hayes, born Oct. 7, 1906; Walter Knight (2), born 
June 30, 1909. 

Howard Sturges, third son of Howard O. and Alice 
Spring (Knight) Sturges, was born in Providence, 
R. I. After completing the course of graded and high 
schools in Providence, he prepared at Groton, Mass., 
then entered Yale University, whence he was gradu- 
ated A. B., class of 1908. He then went to Paris for 
instruction in music. During the war Mr. Sturges 
served first as a member of the American Relief Clear- 
ing House Headquarters in Paris, and later as secre- 
tary to Oscar Beatte in the American Red Cross. His 
services were rewarded by official recognition from the 
French government. Mr. Sturges is now associated 
with Mr. Beatte in business in Paris. He is a mem- 
ber of the Agawam Hunt Club, and the Rhode Island 
Yale Alumni Association. 


RUSH STURGES—AIl of Mr. Sturges’ professional 
work has been in association with the legal firm of 
Green, Hinckley & Allen, of Providence, to which he 
was admitted a member in 1010, after a previous con- 
nection of two years. 

« Rush Sturges is a son of Howard O. Sturges (q. v.) 
rd Alice Spring (Knight) Sturges, and was born in 
?rovidence, August 19, 1879. His studies were begun ‘in 
the University Grammar School, and he completed his 
reparation for college at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
¥. H., entering Yale University, and being graduated 
t B. in the class of 1902. Taking up professional 
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study in Harvard Law School, he was graduated LL, B. 
in 1906. The period between his classical and legal 
schooling had been spent in foreign travel. Mr. 
Sturges did not apply for admission to the bar. until 
September, 1908, and after his admission he began 
practice in the offices of Green, Hinckley & Allen, of 
Providence. In 1910 he became a member of the firm 
and has since been active in the firm organization. 

Mr, Sturges has been notably identified with many 
movements looking toward the development, progress, 
and service of his city, and has chosen well his fields of 
endeavor. From 1908 to 1913 he was secretary of the 
Playground Association of Providence, instrumental in 
gaining general support for this project so essential to 
the future welfare of the community. He is a mem- 
ber of the boards of trustees of the Providence Public 
Library, St. Mary’s Orphanage, and the South County 
Hospital Association. For four years, from 1914 to 
1918, he represented the First Ward in the City Coun- 
cil. His legal knowledge and experience were valuable 
assets in his councilmanic capacity, and until his mili- 
tary duties interrupted he was an energetic, capable 
member of that body. 

His military record began with his enlistment in 
Battery A, Light Artillery, Rhode Island Militia, De- 
cember 3, 1906. He served in this organization until 
1914, when he withdrew, having, during this period, 
assisted in the reorganization of Battery A, Rhode 
Island National Guard, in 1910. When the United 
States declared war upon Germany in 1917, he enlisted 
as a private in Battery B, separate battalion of Rhode 
Island Field Artillery. He was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in field artillery, May I9, 1917, was mustered 
into the Federal service with his organization, July 25, 
1917, and took the field with his battery. On August 
2, 1917, he was honorably discharged from the service 
for physical disability, a decision rendered upon the 
general examination at initial muster. On September 
20, following, he was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in ordnance, was promoted to a captaincy in the Na- 
tional Army, February 9, 1918, and on March 13, 1018, 
sailed for overseas duty in France as adjutant of the 
First Provisional Ordnance Battalion. Until January, 
1919, he served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces, the greater part of the time as ordnance officer 
at Angers, Maine-et-Loire, where he was in charge of 
a depot for the supply and repair of engineer and heavy 
artillery ordnance material. He returned to the United 
States, January 20, 1919, in command of a battalion of 
ordnance personnel numbering eleven hundred. After 
his discharge from the service he was commissioned 
major in the ordnance section of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, based upon a recommendation for promotion 
made in September, 1918, by the commander of the 
Service of Supply, American Expeditionary Forces. 
Since the formation of the American Legion, Mr. 
Sturges has been interested in its growth and work, 
attended the St. Louis Caucus in May, 1919, and is the 
present secretary of the Rhode Island Department of 
the American Legion. He is a firm and enthusiastic 
believer in the Legion’s standards of one hundred per 
cent. Americanism, the fostering of patriotism, the 
rebuke of disloyalty, and the comradeship of service 
men throughout the country through local posts and 
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departments.. Mr. Sturges is a member of the Rhode 
Island Bar Association, his clubs the Hope, Agawam 
Hunt and Turk’s Head, of Providence, New Haven 
Graduate, of New Haven, and the Yale and Harvard 
clubs, of New York. For several years he was secre- 
tary of the Yale Alumni Association of Rhode Island. 
He is a member of the vestry of Grace Episcopal 
Church, of Providence. 

Mr. Sturges married, January 1, 1908, Elizabeth 
Hazard, daughter of Rowland G. Hazard, of Peace 
Dale, R. I, and they are the parents of: Benjamin 
Rush, Elizabeth Peace, John Pierrepont, Rowland, and 
Alice Knight. 


HON. ROBERT STEPHEN EMERSON—Since 
completing his law studies and being admitted to the 
Rhode Island Bar, Robert Stephen Emerson has by 
consistent effort and close application risen to an emi- 
nent position in legal circles. Judge Emerson, outside 
of his large legal practice, is prominently identified 
with various business and social interests which truly 
place him in the front ranks of Rhode Island’s leading 
sons. 

Robert Stephen Emerson, oldest of the four sons of 
Charles A. and Elizabeth G. (Price) Emerson, was 
born September 1, 1876, in Pawtucket, R. I. He re- 
ceived his early education in the public and high 
schools of Pawtucket, and in the fall of 1893 entered 
Brown University, where he was graduated in 1897, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He then entered 
the employ of the National India Rubber Company, 
of Bristol, R. I., grounding himself firmly in the funda- 
ments of the business by six months’ intensive work at 
the mill. Here his alertness to opportunity and keen 
business judgment were quickly recognized, with the 
result that he was placed in charge of difficult and 


important matters ordinarily entrusted to men of more, 


mature years and much longer experience. Concur- 
rently, while located in the New York City office of 
the Rubber Company, he took up the study of his 
future profession at the New York Law School in 
1901, being graduated in 1903, with the degree of LL. B. 
Resigning from the National India Rubber Company 
at this time, he devoted six months to the study of 
Rhode Island law in the office of Comstock & Gardner, 
Providence, and was admitted to the Rhode Island bar 
in December, 1903. Associating himself with George 
H. Huddy, Jr., at No. 86 Weybosset street, Providence, 
he entered immediately into the practice of law. 

In 1909, Judge Charles C. Mumford resigned from 
the Superior Court of Rhode Island, and the law firm 
of Mumford, Huddy & Emerson was formed, with 
offices in the Grosvenor building. From the beginning 
this firm enjoyed a large practice and became at once 
one of the leading law firms in Rhode Island. The 
growth of their practice made larger quarters neces- 
sary, and on being engaged as counsel for the Indus- 
trial Trust Company in 1916, they took offices in the 
Industrial Trust building. E. Butler Moulton was 
admitted to the firm in 1917, and on the death of Judge 
Mumford, in 1918, the firm became Huddy, Emerson & 
Moulton. 

In February, 1909, Mr. Emerson was the unanimous 
choice of the Republican members of the General 
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Assembly, and was elected to the position of clerk and 
associate justice of the Tenth Judicial District Court 
of Rhode Island, located at Pawtucket. At the same 
time he continued the general practice of law at his 
Providence office. On completing nine years’ service 
in the court, his private practice made such demands 
upon his time that he was compelled to refuse a reélec- 
tion. In 1915 the health of Judge William W. Blod- 
gett, who had been judge of the Probate Court of 
Pawtucket for over forty years, was so impaired that 
the office of associate judge of probate was created by 
a special act of the General Assembly, and Mr. Emer- 
son was unanimously elected to the position. This he 
held until the death of Judge Blodgett, whom he suc- 
ceeded. The position of judge of probate he still holds. 

Early in his practice Judge Emerson developed a 
marked preference for business and corporation law 
and he is recognized as one of the leading members 
of the Rhode Island bar in this class of work. From 
1915 to 1918 he was president and a director of the 
Tilden-Thurber Corporation of Providence, and he is 
at the present time president of the Narragansett Rub- 
ber Company of. Bristol, R. I., and a director of the 
C. E. Brooks Company of Providence. On January 
I, 1920, he was elected a director and president of the 
Cadillac Auto Company of Rhode Island, which con- 
trols the output and sale of Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and 
Dodge automobiles in Rhode Island. His early com- 
mercial training, together with his natural ability in 
this line of work, have made his services of particular 
value in the handling of large estates and the liquida- 
tion and reorganization of commercial enterprises. He 
was receiver of the Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Com- 
pany of Pawtucket; the Cataract Rubber Company, 
of Wooster, Ohio; Howland & Wheaton Company, 
handkerchief manufacturers of Warren, R. I.; he was 
receiver of the Consumers’ Rubber Company of Bris- 
tol, at the time of its first failure, and trustee in bank- 
ruptcy at the time of its second failure. In this work 
he has conducted important litigation for these cor- 
porations, and has traveled extensively, so that he is 
well known among the trade throughout the country 
in the lines represented by these industries. His 
knowledge and experience in the rubber industry were 
such that he was selected during the war to serve on 
the Rubber Footwear Committee in conference with 
the officials of the War Industries Board, He was also 
the government appeal agent for the First District of 
Pawtucket during the entire period of the operations 
of the Selective Draft Law, during the World War. 
In addition he was in charge in the city of Pawtucket 
of the work of the American Protective League, oper- 
ating under the Secret Service Branch of the United 
States Department of Justice. 

While at Brown University he was initiated into 
Zeta Charge of Theta Delta Chi fraternity, and he 
has since maintained a keen and active interest in this: 
organization, Being located in Providence, this has: 
been of particular value to the members of the Zeta 
Charge, and his counsel and advice are repeatedly 
sought by the undergraduates. He is well known in 
the general fraternity, being a regular attendant at th 
annual conventions and having served on the Gran 
Lodge. He is a charter member and president o 
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Theta Delta Chi Founders’ Corporation, which holds 
and manages the permanent funds of the fraternity, 
having been elected to this office when the corporation 
was organized. 

Judge Emerson is a thirty-second degree Mason. 
He was made a Master Mason in Union Lodge, No. 
10, of Pawtucket, in 1907; and is a member of Paw- 
tucket Chapter, No. 4, Royal Arch Masons; Paw- 
tucket Council, No. 2, Royal and Select Masters; Holy 
Sepulchre Commandery, No. 8, Knights Templar, all 
of Pawtucket, while in Providence he holds member- 
ship in Solomon’s Grand Lodge of Perfection; Rhode 
Island Council, Princes of Jerusalem, Rhode Island 
Chapter of Rose Croix, and Rhode Island Consistory, 
as well as Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He is also a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the To-Kalon Club of 
Pawtucket, the Turk’s Head, East Side Tennis, and 
Wannamoisett Country clubs of Providence, 

In politics Mr. Emerson is a Republican, but his 
tenure of judicial offices has precluded his activity in 
politics and his consideration of other public office. 
He has always been an active participant in athletic 
sports, and outdoor life. He is also interested in the 
collection of antique furniture and postage stamps, his 
collection of postage stamps being one of the largest 
in the United States. 

Judge Emerson is democratic, genial, humorous, 
juick-witted and a good-natured opponent at repartee. 
Ready at all times to concede to others the right to 
heir opinions, and tolerant in debate, he neverthless 
jolds with rugged tenacity to his own viewpoint, 
reached only after mature consideration. He is an 
ndefatigable worker, enthusiastic, dynamic and re- 
sourceful; and his personality accounts for his success 
n enlisting the loyalty and the enthusiasm of those 
who are associated with him. 

On February 7, 1905, Judge Emerson was married 
o Marian Butterworth, of Providence. 


CHARLES FALCONER STEARNS—The eleva- 
jon of Judge Stearns from the Superior to the Su- 
yreme bench of the State of Rhode Island was an act 
yf the General Assembly, which met with popular 
ipproval, and was a graceful and well deserved testi- 
nonial to his just and upright service of twelve years 
aS an associate judge of the Superior Court. Judge 
Stearns is a twentieth century representative of the 
amily founded in New England by Isaac Stearns (or 
Stearne), who came with Governor Winthrop and Sir 
Richard Saltonstall in 1630, and settled in Watertown, 
Mass. 

Henry Augustus Stearns, of the seventh American 
xeneration, and father of Judge Charles F. Stearns, 
was the first of this direct line to locate in Rhode 
‘sland, having come in 1861, where he had a successful 
yusiness career. He located in Pawtucket in that 
rear, became associated with the Union Wadding Com- 
nany, and for half a century was closely identified 
ith that corporation, also becoming influential in pub- 
c life and serving his adopted State as legislator, 
tate official, and lieutenant-governor. His sons, 
eshler Falconer, George Russell, Walter Henry, and 
enry Foster Stearns, are all influential business men, 
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Judge Charles F. alone choosing a professional career. 
He has been a member of the Rhode Island bar, and 
in active service as attorney and judge since 1893, a 
full quarter of a century, during which he has risen to 
the high judicial position. 

The line of descent from the Pilgrim, Isaac Stearns, 
is through his son, John Stearns, born in Watertown 
in 1631, who was one of the earliest settlers of the 
town of Billerica, Mass. He was succeeded by his son, 
Lieutenant John Stearns of Billerica, who was the 
father of John (2) Stearns, who died in Billerica, Au- 
gust 2, 1776, aged ninety. John (3) Stearns married 
Esther Johnson, of Woburn, daughter of Captain 
Edward Johnson, granddaughter of William Johnson, 
and great-granddaughter of Captain Edward Johnson, 
author of a history of New England, entitled “Won- 
der-Working Providence of Zion’s Savior in New Eng- 
land.” 

Captain Edward Stearns, son of John (3) and Esther 
(Johnson) Stearns, was born May 9, 1726, died in New 
Bedford, Mass., June 11, 1793, a brave officer of the 
Revolution at the Battle of Concord in 1775. He was 
in command of the Bedford militia after Captain Wil- 
son was shot, and afterward the command was made 
permanent, but he declined the honor. Captain Edward 
Stearns married Lucy Wyman, and among their chil- 
dren was a son, Captain Abner. 

Captain Abner Stearns was a farmer boy who became 
interested in mill work, was a wool carder, and also 
had a grist and paint mill. He constructed the first 
machine for splitting leather and the first machine for 
dyeing silk was the invention of this rarely gifted 
country boy. At one time he held an option on the 
entire water power at Lowell, Mass., a supply which 
has since made that city great. He was a soldier of 
the War of 1812, but came to his death by accident, 
December 11, 1838. He married (second) Mrs. Anna 
(Russell) Estabrook, daughter of Thomas Russell, 
whose father was shot by the British in their retreat 
from Lexington, April 19, 1775. Captain Abner and 
Anna (Russell-Estabrook) Stearns were the parents of 
Henry Augustus Stearns. 

Henry Augustus Stearns was born October 23, 1825, 
died October 8, 1910. He learned the shoemaker’s 
trade in youth after finishing his studies at Andover 
Academy, joined his brother, George S., in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1846, and there started the first cotton wadding 
mill west of the Alleghenies. In spite of misfortune 
the business was successfully founded and is yet carried 
on under the firm name, Stearns & Foster Company, 
Inc. In 1850 he went to California, taking with him a 
boiler and machinery with which to start a steam 
laundry. He had this machinery carried across the 
Isthmus of Panama on the shoulders of men, then 
loaded it on an old shaler, which was partially wrecked 
and adrift on the ocean four months, until San Francisco 
was reached, with crew and passengers in a starving 
condition. Mr. Stearns soon rallied, erected his ma- 
chinery, and developed a prosperous laundry business, 
which he sold to operate the first steam ferry across 
the bay, the first boat being the “Hector,” with Cap- 
tain Stearns in command. Later he operated a steam 
saw mill in the Redwoods district, the first, it is be- 
lieved, also operated a general store in Gilroy, and 
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slaughtered cattle for the market. He returned to Cin- 
cinnati in 1853, and resumed the manufacture of cotton 
wadding on a large scale. In 1857 failing health caused 
him to change his residence, and with a partner he 
began the manufacture of hardware in Buffalo, N. Y., 
losing nearly all his fortune in that venture. He next 
bought a tract of timber in Sangamon county, Ill., set 
up a saw mill, and continued lumbering and farming 
until 1861, when he came to Rhode Island, and in Paw- 
tucket spent the remainder of his life. 

With Darius Goff, Mr. Stearns began the manufac- 
ture of cotton wadding, a business which developed into 
the Union Wadding Company, Inc., in 1870, with two 
and a half millions of dollars capital, the largest cot- 
ton waste business in the United States. Mr. Stearns 
was superintendent of the company from 1870 until 
1891, then was elected vice-president, an office he 
ever afterward held. He inherited the inventive genius 
of his father and several patents of value were issued 
to him. He represented the town of Lincoln in the 
State Legislature in both branches, was ‘school trustee, 
and in 1891-92 Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode Island. 
He was a member of lodge, chapter, council and com- 
mandery of the York Rite of Freemasonry, and in the 
Scottish Rite held the thirty-second degree. He was 
a member of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and the Society of Colonial Wars, also for many years 
was a director of the Franklin Savings Bank. 

Henry A. Stearns married, in Hamilton, Ohio, June 
25, 1856, Kate Falconer, daughter of J. H. and Char- 
lotte (Smith) Falconer, their home being in Pawtucket 
from 1861 to 1862, then at Central Falls, R. I., where 
both were members of the Congregational Church. 
Mr. Stearns possessed a fine private library, and when 
his years grew heavy he gave himself to his books and 
his home, taking a deep pride in his large and capable 
family. Mr. and Mrs.- Stearns were the parents of: 
Deshler Falconer, George Russell, Walter Henry, Kate 
Russell, Charles Falconer, of further mention; Henry 
Foster, Anna Russell, who died in infancy; and Caro- 
line. 

Such was the lineage of Charles Falconer Stearns, of 
the eighth American generation. He was born in what 
is now Central Falls, R. L, July 27, 1866. He began 
his education in the public schools, passed to Mowry 
and Goff’s English and Classical School of Providence, 
entered Amherst College, completed the full course, 
and was graduated A. B., class of 89. He prepared at 
Harvard Law School, was awarded his LL. B. in 1893, 
and in the fall of that year he was admitted to the 
Rhode Island bar. He opened law offices in Provi- 
dence, and soon became well established in practice, 
gaining a reputation as being one of the able young 
lawyers of the Rhode Island bar. He continued in 
private practice in Providence until 1897, when he was 
appointed Assistant Attorney-General of Rhode Island, 
and in 1901 was elected Attorney-General, serving three 
years, 1902-05. In 1905 he was the nominee of the Re- 
publican party for judge of the Superior Court, the 
nominating speech being made by Senator Kane, of 
Narragansett. He was elected and sat upon the Su- 
perior bench for twelve years, then, in 1916, was a 
candidate for associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island. Judge Stearns was elected by the Gen- 
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sral Assembly, and now sits with his colleagues of the 
Supreme Court, honored for his learning, his justice, 
consideration, and strict impartiality. 

Judge Stearns was a member of the General ‘As- 
sembly from Central Falls in 1804, and served on the 
Committee of Education. He is a member of the 
American Bar Association; the Rhode Island Bar 
‘Club; is a Mason, belonging to lodge, chapter, council 
and commandery; also a member of Hope, University,, 
Agawam Hunt and Providence Art clubs. 

Mr. Stearns married, June 30, 1904, Amelia F. Lieber,, 
of Washington, D. C., daughter of General G. B. Lie-. 
her, of the United States army. 


THEODORE BARROWS STOWELL—Therei is 
io more vital factor in community life than that of 
public education, The training of the youthful mind 
in the formulative stage along those lines which will 
prove most beneficial to it in later life is a task which 
{o the community is a large and life-size problem. The 
more progressive the community, the greater the care and 
uttention given to education. The more intelligent and 
capable the men into whose hands the direction of edu- 
cation is given, the greater the value to themselves and 
the world are the recipients of the training. It is 
ndmitted that a sound education is the best basis on 
which to begin a career in any walk of life. This fact 
is especially true in the business world. The sending 
of a youth into the battle of life equipped poorly o1 
without the tools necessary for combat is no less crim: 
inal than the sending of an ocean liner on a voyage 
unequipped with life-savers sufficient for its passengers 
‘The element of chance that the ship will sink is no less 
yereat than that the man will fail. The improvement iy 
the quality of business education and preliminar; 
training has increased a hundredfold within the pas 
few decades, due to an awakening on the part of thi 
people to the absolute necessity of a good foundatio: 
on which to begin.a career, and due also in a larg) 
degree to the demand for specially trained experts 
Specialization along one particular line of effort ha 
characterized the industrial world for a considerabl 
period, and has been the cause of the existence c 
schools wherein men can be especially trained fa 
work. In every city throughout the entire country a 
to be found schools devoted solely to education alo 
sound business lines, and at the head of these schoo! 
are to be found educators of the highest order, men ¢ 
keen business perceptions, the highest intellectual abil 
ity, able students of the times and the demands of th 
times in the world of commerce, finance, the industrie’ 
etc. It is becoming more and more impossible for t 
unskilled and untrained worker to find a place in 
business world, which now demands the trained an 
efficient specialist in one line of work. The busine: 
schools and special schools of the country are fulfillin 
a well-defined need in preparing those who come * 
them to better cope with the existing industrial con 
tions. The higher grade of these schools are of t 
greatest importance in the fields to which they minist 
and the men who direct and manage them are of 
recognized and high status in the ranks of educator. 

The late Professor Theodore Barrows Stowell, we 
known educator and principal of the Bryant & Stratt« 
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Business College, of Providence, R. I., was one of the 
most prominent educators in the field of business of 
the past few decades. His prominence in Providence, 
however, extended beyond this field, for he was a 
well-known figure in the public life of the city and also 
in its club and social life. 

Arms—Gules, a cross masculy argent. 

Crest—A dove, wings expanded argent, holding in 
the beak an olive branch proper. 

Theodore Barrows Stowell was a native of the State 
of Connecticut, and a member of the prominent old 
Stowell family of New England. Immigrants of the 
name were among the earliest in the New World, and 
their names are found on the early Colonial register of 
most of the colonies of New England. Professor 
Stowell was a descendant of the Connecticut branch 
of the family, and was the son of Stephen Sumner and 
Cornelia Williams (Stebens) Stowell, old and highly- 
respected residents of the town of Mansfield Center, 
Tolland county, Conn., where he was born on July 8, 
1847. Stephen Sumner Stowell was the owner of large 
property holdings in Mansfield Center, and a farmer on 
a large scale there. Here young Stowell grew up 
amid the healthful surroundings of the country life. 
He early evinced a strong taste for study, and was 
unusually proficient in his school training. He found 
a deep interest in literature, but with all his scholarly 
inclinations had in his nature the thrift and practical 
ability of the true New Englander—a keen business 
sense. Both of these elements were strong in his 
nature, and his life-work proved to be a harmonious 
combination of the two. 

He received the elementary portion of his education 
at the Woodstock Academy, in the town of Wood- 
stock, Conn. His was a nature which never ceased 
to strive after learning, and though he ‘completed his 
formal schooling early in life, he continued an eager 
scholar to the time of his death. After his graduation 
from the Woodstock Academy, he entered the Con- 
necticut State Normal School at New Britain, Conn., 
with the intention of preparing himself for the pro- 
fession of teaching. The Connecticut State Normal 
School, at that time the best institution of its kind in 
New England, offered an exceptional course in the 
line which he intended to pursue jor his life’s work. 
Upon completing a course there, during which he 
showed himself to be a student of more than ordinary 
ability, Professor Stowell went to Bridgeport, Conn. 
Here he became a teacher in the Toilsome Hill Dis- 
trict. His ability in handling pupils of a school soon 
brought him to the notice of educational authorities in 
the city, and he came to have the reputation of being 

_ unusually qualified in the teaching profession. He grad- 
ually assumed a place of greater importance in the 
ranks of the educators of prominence in the city. In 
1870 he received an offer from the Bristol Ferry School 
of Portsmouth, R. I. This offered him greater oppor- 
tunities for advancement and he accepted it, remaining 
at the above mentioned institution for two years. 

The demand for an institution which would offer an 
adequate course for preparation for the business world 
was gradually increasing and assuming the propor- 
tions of a necessity in Rhode Island, and more espe- 
cially in the city of Providence, and in 1863 the Bryant 
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& Stratton Business College was established in Provi- 
dence by H. B. Bryant and H., D. Stratton of that city. 
The college filled a well-felt need in the community, 
and was successful from the very beginning, gradually 
increasing its teaching staff and broadening the scope 
of its curriculum. This period of gradual development 
covered nine years. In 1872 Professor Stowell re- 
ceived an offer from the Bryant & Stratton Business 
College to become a member of its staff of teachers, 
and in this year he began his connection, which con- 
tinued until the time of his death, a period of forty-four 
years. For six years Professor Stowell remained one 
of the teaching staff of the institution, and in 1878 
was chosen its president, which office he filled until 
1916, Under the direction and management of Pro- 
fessor Stowell, the school was brought to a higher 
standard of efficiency than any other of its kind in the 
city of Providence and assumed a very high status 
among the schools of its kind in the country. With 
the gradual change in business conditions during the 
several decades in which he was at the head of this 
institution, he added to its curriculum many different 
branches of work for which a demand had heretofore 
not existed, but which the development of industrial, 
commercial, and financial organizations now made 
necessary. The unwillingness on the part of the em- 
ployers to accept unskilled and untrained workers and 
to spend time and money in the process of fitting them 
for their places in their establishments, and the grad- 
ually increasing demand for specialized labor and tech- 
nically trained workmen, brought to the school a vast 
number of pupils. 

As has already been stated, Professor Stowell was a 
man of keen business instinct, thoroughly weil ac- 
quainted with the happenings in the business world, 
and able to perceive the change of conditions which 
later proved the cause of financial success for the insti- 
tution. From the very beginning of his connection 
with it, it prospered financially. In 1878 he bought out 
the interests of Mr. Bryant and Mr. Stratton and 
became sole owner of the college, which still continued 
to be known, however, as the Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College. Six months before his death, Professor 
Stowell’s health began to fail, and during the term of 
1915 and 1916 he was able only occasionally to leave 
his home and attend the school. It was then that nego- 
tiations were entered into with the Rhode Island Com- 
mercial School for the consolidation of the former 
institution with the Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege. Negotiations were completed in the latter part of 
April, 1916, and the two became one. Professor 
Stowell was chosen the president emeritus of the col- 
lege, but he held this honorary title for only one month. 

The position which he occupied in the educational 
circles in the city of Providence was the highest. He 
was recognized by Brown University in the month of 
June, 1915, when he received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. In addition to his interests in the 
world of education and literature, Professor Stowell 
was also a well-known figure in public life in the city 
of Providence. He was for several years a member 
of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, and in this 
capacity brought about many needed reforms. He was 
also prominent in many societies and clubs, among 
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which were the Barnard Club, the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, the Congregational Club 
of Rhode Island, the Town Criers, and the Rhode 
Island Rotary Club. His religious affiliations were 
with the Congregational church, and both he and Mrs. 
Stowell attended the Beneficent Congregational Church 
of Providence. 

On January 1, 1871, Theodore Barrows Stowell was 
married to Florence A. Taylor, a daughter of Charles 
L. and Ruth E. (Dailey) Taylor, of Plymouth, Conn. 
Mrs. Stowell survives her husband and resides at No. 
13 Pallas street, Providence, R. I. 


(The Taylor Line). 


Arms—Ermine on a chief dancettée sable a ducal 
coronet or, between two escallops argent. 

Crest—A. demi-lion rampant sable, holding between 
the paws a ducal coronet or. ; 

The Taylor family of the State of Connecticut, of 
which Mrs. Stowell is a member, is one of the oldest 
and most distinguished in that region, and ranks among 
its members, in present and former generations, men 
who have brought honor on the family name in the 
field of public affairs, in the professions and in busi- 
ness life. The family was established in America in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Taylor is an English surname of the occupative 
class, and signifies “the taylor,” a cutter-out of clothes, 
a maker of clothes. The medieval English form of the 
word is tailor or taylor; the old French form, tailleur, 
a cutter, and it is from this latter form that the Eng- 
lish took its origin. The trade-name now uses the Eng- 
lish form tailor, while the surname is universally 
spelled Taylor and Tayler. The name enjoyed a great 
popularity during the earlier centuries following the 
adoption of surnames throughout England, and is 
found often in the early rolls, the Hundred Rolls of 
1273 having fifteen different spellings of the name. In 
England to-day Taylor is the fourth commonest 
patronymic, preceded only by Smith, Jones and Wil- 
liams. 

Charles L. Taylor was born in Warren, Conn., the 
scion of an old and well-known family of that place. 
Left an orphan by the death of both his parents in his 
early childhood, he was thrown absolutely on his own 
resources, and in early youth left Warren and went to 
Plymouth, Conn. Here he served a term of apprentice- 
ship as a mechanic, shortly qualifying as an expert 
mechanic. He became superintendent of one of the 
largest lock factories at Plymouth, Conn. He possessed 
mechanical and inventive genius in a large degree, and 
rendered services of a nature which made him one of 
the most valued men in his line of work in the estab- 
lishment. Charles L. Taylor died at the early age of 
forty-one years. He married Ruth E. Dailey, of Con- 
necticut. They were the parents of two children: 1. 
Florence A., of further mention. 2. Lillian, who mar- 
ried Ferdinand Lotus, of Bristol, Conn., and died aged 
fifty-one. 

Florence A. Taylor, daughter of Charles L. and 
Ruth E. (Dailey) Taylor, married January 1, 1871, 
Theodore Barrows Stowell, of Providence, R. I. 


EBEN N. LITTLEFIELD—The two generations 
of the family of Littlefield to which this record gives 
particular attention, share in a notable degree of busi- 
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ness and industrial prominence, while to one, Gov- 
ernor Alfred H. Littlefield, was given the opportunity 
and the capacity for public service of high order. The 
family has occupied through two centuries a conspicu- 
ous position in Rhode Island, the family history of 
this branch beginning with Edmund Littlefield, who 
was born in Tichfield, England, in 1591-92, by trade a 
cloth manufacturer, coming to New England in 1837, 
where he was of Boston, Exeter and Wells, dying at 
the last named place, December 11, 1661. He was a 
man of distinction at Wells, Me., where he was one 
of the first settlers, and with Wheelwright and Knight 
was a commissioner. He and his wife Agnes were the 
parents of eight children, the line continuing through 
Francis Littlefield. 

Francis Littlefield was born at Tichfield, England. 
in 1619, was a proprietor at Woburn in 1646, was of 
Dover in 1648, and moved to Wells. He wasa leader in 
support of the Massachusetts cause, a Representative in 
1660, and took the oath with three other Littlefields, 
probably his sons. His first wife was Jane Hill, of 
Plymouth, Mass., his second wife Rebecca 
Next in line was Caleb Littlefield, father of Nathaniel 
Littlefield, the latter admitted a freeman of New Shore- 
ham (Block Island), R. I., in 1721. Here he was a 
prominent man in public life, and a Representative from 
his town in the Legislature in 1738-40-46-48-54. His 
son, Nathaniel Littlefield, was born July 25, 1735, and, 
like his father, served in the Legislature in 1758 and 
1762. The line continues through his son John, to John 
(2) Littlefield, born July 15, 1798, in Kings Town, 
R. I. He died in Natick, town of Warwick, R. I., June 
3, 1847. John (2) Littlefield married, March 11, 1816, 
Deborah Himes, and they were the parents of eleven 
children, among them Alfred Henry, of whom further. 

Alfred Henry Littlefield was born in Scituate, R. 1, 
April 2, 1829, and died at his residence in Broad street, 
Central Falls, R. I., December 21, 1893. He obtained 
his early education in the village school of Natick, and 
as a lad of eight years he entered the Sprague Mills 
at that place. For seven years he was so employed, 
and then, after six months’ attendance at the Natick 
school, he became a clerk in the dry goods store of 
Joseph M. Davis, a merchant of Central Falls, R. I. 
Mr. Davis was succeeded in business by George L. 
Littlefield, an elder brother of Alfred H., and the 
elder Littlefield associated with him Elias Nickerson. 
In 1849 George L. Littlefield became sole proprietor, 
Alfred H. continuing as his clerk until 1851, when the 
store was sold. At this time the firm of Littlefield 
Brothers, comprising Daniel G., George L., and Alfred 
H., was formed, operating stores at Haydenville, Mass., 
and Pawtucket, R. I. Alfred H. Littlefield was in 
charge of the latter store until December, 1854, when 
the business was sold, he and his brother George L. 
then forming an association with David Ryder, andem 
the firm name of David Ryder & Company, manufac 
turers of threads and yarns. With Mr. Ryder’s retire-) 
ment from the business, upon the purchase of his inter-_ 
est, the enterprise was continued as Littlefield Brothers. 
from January, 1858, to July, 1889. In 188 George L. 
Littlefield withdrew and the concern was incorporated, 
with Mr. Littlefield the first president, his son, Eben N.. 
Littlefield, treasurer, and another son, Alfred H. Lit-. 
tlefield, Jr., secretary. The Littlefield Manufacturing 
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Company, with its plant on the west bank of the Black- 
stone river at Pawtucket Falls, continued a prosperous 
and successful existence to 1910, and then discontinued 
manufacturing, and it remained constantly under the 
direction of members of the Littlefield family. The 
corporation continued in effect, on account of real 
estate holdings, until December, 1919, then was dis- 
solved. Among Mr. Littlefield’s numerous business 
connections were his directorship of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pawtucket, the Pawtucket Gas Com- 
pany, the Royal Weaving Company, and the Pawtucket 
Street Railway Company. In 1861 he was one of the 
incorporators of the Pawtucket Hair Cloth Company, 
and served on the board of directors until his death. 
His business career was marked by his adherence to 
the strictest interpretations of commercial honor, and 
his judgment was consulted in many connections. 

His political activity began with his election to the 
Town Council of Lincoln, in June, 1873. He was orig- 
inally a Whig, but upon the organization of the Repub- 
lican party he became its earnest supporter, particu- 
larly devoted in his loyalty during the Civil War. He 
was generous in his assistance of the families of sol- 
diers, and at every turn held up the hands of the 
National leaders. From 1864 to 1869 he was division 
inspector of the Rhode Island militia, ranking as col- 
onel. In 1876-77 he represented Lincoln in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in the following year was. elected to 
the State Senate, and was reelected in 1879. In March, 
1880, he was the Republican nominee for. Governor of 
Rhode Island, and at the popular;-election none of the 
three candidates—Republican, Democtatic and. Prohi- 
bition—receiving the majority vote required by law, the 
election devolved upon the General Assembly. In this 


body Mr. Littlefield was chosen Governor by a vote of’ 


eighty-two to twenty. In 1881 and 1882 he was 
reélected, with heavy majorities, a splendid tribute to 
his satisfactory and capable discharge of the, duties of 
his high office. One of the outstanding features of his 
administration was the advocacy ¥ improvements in the 
educational system of the State, both in regard to the 
public schools and the schools maintained for the 
State’s dependence. During his term of office. Rhode 
Island entertained the French Commission which came 
to the United States to attend the Centennial Anni- 
versary of the surrender of the British forces at York- 
town. Governor Littlefield’s contemporaries have pro- 
vided appreciation of his life and service that may well 
be quoted in this article. A leading journal wrote 
editorially: 

The death of ex-Governor Alfred H. Littlefield re- 
moves from our midst a man who has for a long time 
been identified with the progress of Pawtucket and 
Lincoln, and who did more than his share to promote 
the interests of the people of Rhode Island. Hsteemed 
and respected by all those who knew of his kindness 
and honesty, he will be remembered as a model citizen 
and a faithful public official, ; , 

The late ex-Governor was gifted with rare judgment 
and intellectual qualities of the highest order. He 
belonged to a distinguished family and, like those of 
some of his ancestors, his name will shine forever 
bright in the history of Rhode Island. Through his 
death the State loses a devoted son, his family a 


revered and beloved parent, and society a useful and 
honored member. 


Another record is as follows: 


Alfred H. Littlefield was a strictly and. thoroughly 
just man. One with whom he was in partnership ‘in 
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business for years says, emphatically: “I never had 
occasion to doubt his honesty by a hair’s breadth.” He 
was careful, prudent, economical, but always honest. 
Being accurate himself he expected, demanded exact- 
ness in others. As a bank director he was conserva- 
tive, but not over careful. He had more confidence in 
men than some of his co-directors, but this confidence 
was based on his judgment, which was excellent. As 
a public officer he always regarded himself as a trus- 
tee, and in every relation insisted on fidelity to that 
trust, the same as he would have insisted on his own 
right in business. His administration of the affairs of 
the State, as Governor, was. on the whole, exception- 
ally successful, and was so regarded by those most 
competent to judge. The criticism upon his adminis- 
tration was mainly directed to his tenacity in behalf 
of economy in the expenditure of the public money. 
Firm in his convictions and honest in his purpose, he 
said and did what he thought was right no matter who 
listened to scoff. He was a strictly temperate man, 
and his sympathies were in the line of Prohibition. At 
the time of the visit to the State of the representatives 
of the French Government, and after the centennial 
celebration at Yorktown, a committee was appointed 
to make arrangements for the entertainment of the 
distinguished visitors. Mr. Littlefield, who was then 
Governor, attended the first meeting of this committee, 
and frankly stated that as Governor of the State he 
would not approve any bills contracted for intoxicating 
liquors. Some of the members of the committee would 
not naturally have sympathized with this idea but his 
frank statement disarmed them, and out of respect to 
him his wishes, thus indicated, were carried out. He 
was a man of impressive temperament, and had few 
intimates, and his best qualities were known only to 
the few. His early opportunities for education were 
scanty, but he was a great reader, reading only the 
best, being too practical to spend time in frivolous 
reading. He had a natural taste for art, and was an 
excellent judge of paintings. He was an attendant, 
though not a member, .of the First Baptist Church. 


Still another, whose privilege it was to know him, 
made this estimate of Governor Littlefield: 

A childhood of toil, and a young manhood of intense 
industry, and enforced economy, inevitably gave color 
to the incidents of his after life. When the circum- 
stances permitted exemption from intense toil, his 
recreation was in study rather than in play. His self- 
acquired education was extremely practical, but it was 
such as admirably equipped him for the many positions 
of responsibilities and trust to which he was called. 
His political record is free from every ground of sus- 
picion that he ever compromised with conscience for 
the sake of personal, success. Among the many hon- 
ored men who have graced the gubernatorial chair of 
Rhode Island, none outrank Alfred H. Littlefield in a 
record of unselfish devotion to the absolute duty of the 
office, even when its performance might not elicit pop- 
ular applause. Rhode Island’s best citizens of all par- 
ties, and from. all parts of the State, will bear witness 
to the official industry, the high honor and intelligent 
actions of Governor Littlefield. 


Governor Littlefield married, February 9, 1853, Re- 
becca Jane, daughter of Ebenezer and Jane (Padwell) 
Northup, of Central Falls, R. I., and they were the 
parents of four children: Eben Northup, of whom 
further; Minnie Jane, died young; George Howard, 
died young; and Alfred H., Jr., president of the Little- 
field Manufacturing Company, died August 6, 1907. 

Eben Northrup Littlefield, eldest child of Governor 
Alfred H. and Rebecca J, (Northup) Littlefield, was 
born February 7, 1854, in Pawtucket, R. I. After 
attending the public schools of Central Falls, he 
became a student in Mowry & Goff’s English & Clas- 
sical School, Providence, whence he was graduated in 
1871. For five years he was a clerk in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Providence, and in 1876 he became asso- 
ciated with the firm of Littlefield Brothers, continuing 
with this concern until 1889. In this year, upon the 
organization of the Littlefield Manufacturing Company, 
he, was elected treasurer of the corporation, an office 
In addition to his family interest, 
Mt. Littlefield has become conspicuously identified 
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with financial activities in Rhode Island, and is presi- 
dent of the Pawtucket Institution for Savings, the Paw- 
tucket Safe Deposit '& Trust: Company, a director of 


the Rhode Island Safe*Deposit Company; and a direc- . 


tor of the Industrial, Trust Company of Providence. 


He is president of the’ American Hair Cloth Company,° 
president of Pawtucket Hair Cloth Company, a direc- . 


tor of the Royal ‘Weaving.Company; and director ‘of 
the William +H. Haskell, Manufacturing .Company. 


Mr. Littlefield is’ a-member of the State of Rhode 


Island Sinking ‘Fund Commission, commissioner’ for 
city and State funds of Pawtucket, and ' serves the 
Memorial Hospital in the capacity of trustee... Like 
his father, Mr. Littlefield is a Republican in political 
faith. 
Men’s Association, and his clubs are the Squantum 
and To-Kalon? and'hé has. been president and treas- 
urer of the latter. During his father’s administration 
as Governor of the State of Rhode Island, Mr. Lit- 
tlefield was a,member of his personal staff as aide-de- 
camp, ranking as colonel. , 

Mr. Littlefield married, October 20, 1886, Ida A. 
Ballou, daughter of ‘Allen F. and Harriet (Ellis) Bal- 
lou, of Woonsocket, R. I., her father formerly a mer- 
chant of that©city.. Mr. and Mrs. Littlefield are the 
parents of one daughter, Ida Ballou. 


COLONEL SAMUEL P. COLT—Established ‘in ‘ 


the Connecticut Golony.in. the early days of Colo- 
nial immigration, the Colt family: did not become iden- 
tified with thé»history of Rhode Island until the middle 
of the last century,’ The Colts of. Rhode Island, a 
branch of the ;family. which was established in Con- 
necticut in 1638,, comprise’ the posterity of ‘the late 


Christopher arid) Theodora G. (De Wolf): Colt, and’. 
have written. their names large and indelibly on the’ 


pages of civic, industrial and financial annals of Rhode 
Island. t 


Arms—Argent a. fesse azure between three colts in 
. children; three daughters whose ‘names ° are 


full speed, sable. 


The ancestry of the Colts is traced-to' many of ‘the 


feremost leaders’ of New England life ‘prior to the 


American Revolution, among them: -Captain’ Mark:An-- 


thony De Wolf, a man of marked character and intel- 
ligence, whose eight sons’ all attained respected — and 
honorable positions in society, and one of whom, Hon, 
James De Wolf, occupied a seat in the United |States 


Legislature, became a merchant prince and ‘one of the’ 
‘the : 
Plymouth and ~ 
Rhode Island rate: Surgeon Francis Le Baron, the 


wealthiest men of his time in the United States: 
several Bradfords,. of “Mayflower,” 


“Nameless Nobleman,” of Jane Austin’s, novel; Hon. 
Henry Goodwin, the distinguished lawyer and -attorney- 
general of Rhode Island. of more than.a century ago, 
The two most. hotable tepresentatives \ of the Rhode 
Island family to-day are the Hon. Le Baron’ Bradford 
Colt, United States, Senator. from Rhode Island, ‘and 
the Hon. Samuel Pomeroy Colt, 


which owes its existence to his genius as an organizer 
and business leader. 

Research has established within a reasonable degree 
of certainty that the immigrant ancestor of the Colt 
family in America was a descendant. of a ‘vety old-and* 


He is a’ member of the Pawtucket’ Business. 


“ford, Conn., 


-where he is recorded asa resident: i in 1668. \ 


president of the 
United States Rubber Company, a gigantic: corporation 
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famous English family, The name, Dutton Colt, ap- 


“pears with’ great frequency in. English: history in con- 


nection with the Reformation. He’ was.a vigorous op- 
ponent of” Popery,. and in consequence’ was disgraced by 
the church party in power, and his estates- confiscated 


‘to the crown. ‘He afterward: regained ‘his’ position and 


lands by valiant seryice to. his’ ‘country, and’was granted 
a coat-of-arms. ‘The pedigree of the family’in England 
comprises four generations. “from the founder, the emi- 
gration to America occurring : in ‘the: fifth pig 
shoe line is as follows: , 

(1) Sir John Dutton’ Colt, ‘Soundet of the’ ‘Gimily. 

(II) Sir Peter Colt, son af! Sir John Dutton: Colt. 

(III) John Colt, sonof Sir Peter Colt, > | 

(IV) John (2). ‘Colt; son of John (1) Colt. 

(V): John:(3) Colt, son’ of John (2) Colt. 

(VI) John (4) Colt, son of John’ (3): Colt, was born 
in England about.the year 1625. He became the founder 
and immigrant ancestor of the American branch of the 
ancient English hotise, Jeaving England'during the Rev- 
olutionary uprisings in the 1 reign’ of Charles 1. John (4) 
Colt is stated to have been in New England i in 1638 by 


‘some authorities. “Others” place the. date at 1668. Those 


who adhere to thé former date state that he ‘served first at 
Dorchester, Mass., whence he rémoved i in 1638 to Hart- 
in company with the band ‘of settlers who 
went there in that year. He married (first). Mary Fitch ; 

(second) Ann Skinner, and later: settled’ in ‘Windsor, 
ips . was one 
of the earliest settlers: on the east’ ‘side of: the Tiver, and 
was troubled’ much ‘by.’ ‘the Indians. Mdlaa\ty 565° be sub- 
scribed six shillings to raise the’ minister's, iry. John 
(4) Colt lived to the advanced age of one’ ‘hundred and 
five years. | Child; John (5), of further mention. 

(VII) Captain John’ (5). Colt, son of John (4) Colt, 
was botn in 1658. “He resided: for the greater part of 
his life-in the town of. ‘Lyme,, Conn., where’ ihe died on 
January 2, 1751, at the age of ninety-three. ‘years. He 
married Mary Lord; and’ they were the parents of five 
“unknown, 
Benjamin, mentioned below end Sam- 


and ‘two. sons * 
uel. ; 
(VIE). Dipcoai Benjamin Colt, son ‘op ‘Goiain John 


j ( 5). and Mary. (Lord). Colt, was ‘born in: Lyme, Conn., 
_in’ 1698, atid’ is thought to have ‘resided there all his 


‘life: He was’ one of the early. proprietors of Harwin- 
ton,’ ‘Conn., but no ‘record .éxists of him’ ever having 
lived there. In * 1735). ‘he. deeded “for. the. natural love 


and good will: I do, have for my son’ ‘John, all: smy land © 
in Harwinton.” Deacon. Benjamin. Colt martied, May 
26, 1724, Miriam Harris; he died October 4, 1754. Chil- 
dren’: John, Joseph, Mary, Sarah, Temperance, Harris, 
Polly, Sally,” Benjamin, of further mention; Peter. 

Reb.aw Lieutenant Benjamin -(2) Colt, son: ‘of Deacon 
Benjamin »(1), and Miriam (Harris) Colt, was born in | 
Lyme, ‘Conn.,*in 1738. ‘He. married, in 1761, ‘Lucretia — 
Ely, of ‘Lyme, born in 1742-43, Bie: March 3,.1826, at 
the age of eighty-three years, » After his: marriage he 
rémoved ‘to Hadley, Mass',’ Sylione: Het dick ok August — 
30, 1781... Children: Benjamin, Lucretia, Daniel, Lu- 
cretia (2), Ethelinda, Amy, Betsey, Lucretia (3), Elisha, 
Christopher, of further mention. 

(X)) Christopher Colt, son of Lieutenant Benjamin 
(2) and Lucretia (Ely). Colt, was born in Hadley, - 
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Mass., August 30, 1780. Early in life he removed to 
Hartford, Conn., where he died, April 5, 1850. He mar- 
ried (first) April 4, 1805, Sarah Caldwell, who died 
June 16, 1821; (second) March 12, 1823, Olivia Ser- 
geant. Children of the first marriage: 1. Margaret C., 
born April 1, 1806. 2. Sarah, born Feb. 22, 1808. 3. 
John C, born March 12, 1810, 4. Christopher (2), of 
further mention. 5. Samuel, born July 19, 1814; was 
the inventor of the famous Colt revolver, and founder 
of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company 
of Hartford. 6. James B., born Oct. 16, 1816. 7. 
Mary, born June 30, 1819. 8. Norman K., born on May 
5, 1821. Children of the second marriage: 9. William 
H., born Oct. 24, 1824. 10. M ry, born July 29, 1826. 
11. Olivia P., born Sept. 16, 1828. 

(XI) Christopher (2) Colt, son of Christopher (1) 
and Sarah (Caldwell) Colt, was born in Hartford, 
Conn., March 12, 1812, resided there all his life, and died 
on May 25, 1855. He married, in Hartford, November 
14, 1837, Theodora Goujand De Wolf, daughter of 
General George De Wolf, of Bristol, R. I, and a de- 
scendant of a long established New England family of 
French origin. Children: 1. George. 2. Isabella De 
Wolf, who married I rancis Eugene De Wolf, of Bristol, 
R. I. 3. Le Baron Bradford, U. S. Senator from Rhode 
Island. 4. Samuel Pomeroy, of further mention, 

(XII) Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, son of Chris- 
topher (2) and Theodora Goujand (De Wolf) Colt, 
was born i1 Paterson, N. J., January 10, 1852. His 
early years were spent in Hartford, in the home of his 
uncle, Samuel Colt, inventor of the Colt revolver, and 
in that city from five to ten years of age he attended 
school, returning at the end of that time to Bristol. 
He prepared for college at Anthon’s Grammar School, 
in New York City, and at the age of eighteen years 
matriculated at the Boston Institute of Technology. 
After being graduated in 1873 he spent one year in 
travel on the Continent, returning in 1874 to enter the 
Law School of Columbia University in New York. In 
1876 he received the degree of LL. B., and in May of 
that year was admitted to practice before the New 
York bar. The remainder of the year he spent in the 
study of Rhode Island law in the office of Thurston & 
Ripley, of Providence, and on January 1, 1877, was ad- 
mitted to the Rhode Island bar. During the years 


1875-76-77 he served as aide-de-camp on the staff of 


Governor Henry Lippitt, ranking as colonel, the title 
by which he is known to-day. Successful manipula- 
tion of many difficult legal cases brought him before 
the public eye and into public life early, and in 1879, 
after having served for four years (1876-79) as a mem- 


ber of the Rhode Island General Assembly from Bris- 


tol, he was elected to the office of Assistant Attorney- 
General of Rhode Island, serving with marked ability 
until 1881. In 1882 Colonel Colt became the Republican 
candidate for Attorney-General and was. elected to the 
office, filling it in 1883-84-85. At the expiration of his 
last term in office he again went abroad. 

The year 1887, when he returned to America, saw the 
entrance of Colonel Colt upon his phenomenal career 
as a business leader—a founder of colossal enterprises, 
an executive of genius and fine constructive imagina- 
tion, his influence on the rubber industry of America 
Colonel Colt is 
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to-day president of the United States Rubber Company, 
the largest corporation handling rubber products in the 
world. In 1887, as a lawyer of infinite tact, rare diplo- 
macy and proved ability in legal difficulties, he was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Bristol Rubber Company, one 
of the first rubber manufacturing concerns in the 
country, which dated from shortly after the close of 
the Civil War. The affairs of the company were in 
the last stages of decay and presented a formidable 
problem, overloaded with surplus stock, and torn by 
contending factions. Colonel Colt came into this with 
no experience in manufacturing and with but a vague 
knowledge of India rubber. He devoted much time to 
the study of the raw product, to the condition of the 
industry in America, to competitive enterprises, and 
more particularly to the sorry problem on his hands, 
and found a disheartening array. Not only was his 
own problem in a morbid condition, but the same was 
true of the industry throughout the country. Goods 
were sold at a loss because of the tendency of a factory 


_to cut prices, and so force others to do likewise. A 


known quantity in the difficulty, offering cheer and 
holding forth hope, was the fact that rubber in an ever 
increasing number of forms was being used and de- 
manded by the entire country. Its possibilities were 
practically inexhaustible, could a start be made in the 
direction of making it pay. Samuel P. Colt made that 
start—through cautious management of the affairs of 
the Bristol Rubber Company, manufacturing only such 
products as had a well established demand and sold 
rapidly, he was able to draw a profit from the first 
six months of his receivership. At the end of a year 
he discharged every debt of the old concern and founded 
the National India Rubber Company of Bristol (1888). 
In this test he had shown a power of organization, ex- 
ecutive ability, and knowledge of industrial and financial 
affairs which proved him to be one of the foremost 
business men of New England. Moreover, he had 
been carefully observed throughout by the rubber in- 
dustry in New England and by business men generally, 
and had acquired a reputation for masterly handling of 
trying situations which spread over the country. In 
1887 he founded the Industrial Trust Company of Proy- 
idence, a financial institution whose influence subse- 
quently spread considerably outside Providence and even 
New England. He was its first president. 

The National India Rubber Company, of which also 
he became the first president, rose to great proportions 
within a short period, and became the undisputed leader 
of the industry in America. The formation of the 
United States Rubber Company came shortly after, 
welding into one harmonious whole forty different and 
hitherto competitive organizations. Of this great cor- 
poration Colonel Colt became the guiding genius, intro- 
ducing into it the system of specialized effort, which 
was of prime importance in establishing its supremacy. 
Each plant manufactured one article and concentrated 
all its resources of men and material on the doing of 
that thing well. The study of methods, and constant 
experiment for better methods, became an integral part 
of the work of every plant, as did the fitting of every 
man to do a special part of the work. Working on the 
principle that there must be some one thing for which 
one man was more finely adapted than another, Colonel 
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Colt organized a system whereby his operatives were 
detailed to do the work they were best fitted to do. A 
comprehensive search was made for men who had 
shown talent in special branches of the manufacturing 
industry, and they were employed at salaries hitherto 
unknown. A feature of the organization was its de- 
partment of inventors and the codperation of the mem- 
bers of this department. This spirit of codperation is 
the most remarkable feature of the great enterprise and 
extends through every department of it. To the genius 
of Colonel Colt, his infinite kindliness, genial, demo- 
cratic bearing, the hearts of his men have willingly suc- 
cumbed. He is not only honored for his great achieve- 
ments, he is loved as a man and as a friend. The men 
who go to form the body of the United States Rubber 
Company know him as their friend, a man ever on 
the alert in their interests. He has the true quality of 
greatness, which succeeds in eliminating the trivial, 
petty and false, and seeks instinctively the essentials. 
A varied career as a lawyer and business and financial 
leader has brought him into close contact with men of 
every walk of life, and has taught him a broad human 
sympathy, a tolerance and sufferance which have made 
him a rounded, delightfully human character. Colonel 
Colt ranks to-day among perhaps a scant dozen of 
America’s greatest industrial leaders. He is the founder 
and head of an enterprise capitalized at more than one 
hundred million dollars. 

It would seem that the entire time of a man occupied 
in the care of so great an enterprise must necessarily 
be employed in administering its affairs. However, 
Colonel Colt is now and has long been engaged in the 
conduct of his large farm—the Colt Farm as it is 
called—in Bristol, a great, widespread four hundred 
acres, where there is abundant fishing and shooting. 
This farm is his avocation, so much so in fact that he 
has been known to give his occupation as “a farmer;” 
it is thrown open to the public every day of the year. 
Crops are planted and raised after the old leisurely 
fashion of a century ago, before scientific farming came 
into its own. Abundance is everywhere, and nature is 
not here synonymous with Italian gardens, and marble 
lined pools. The great barn on the Colt Farm alone 
cost one hundred thousand dollars, and houses a herd 
of one hundred registered Jersey cattle. Another point 
of great interest on the Colt Farm is the remarkable 
collection of bronzes and marbles distributed through- 
out the grounds. Among these statues are reproductions 
of the world’s most famous masterpieces. 

In honor of the memory of his mother, Theodora 
Goujand (De Wolf) Colt, Colonel Colt built and gave to 
the town of Bristol the Colt Memorial School, a monu- 
ment of great architectural beauty. Theodora G. D. 
Colt was a woman of great force of intellect, even of 
genius, greatly in advance of her time. She enter- 
tained in her home Emerson, Greeley, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Doctor Holmes, and many of the leaders of New 
England literary life and thought. Of remarkably re- 
tentive memory, she was a veritable storehouse of 
knowledge, and was a most potent factor in laying the 
foundation of the achievements of her sons in later 
life. She was the author of a book of poems which 
shows a literary gift which might have been developed 
to great proportions had not her life been so filled with 
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work for others, and with the constant service which 
made her beloved of all with whom she came into con- 
tact. She died at the advanced age of eighty years, her 
mind unimpaired to the last. Still another gift of 
Colonel Colt to the town of Bristol is the beautiful 
Museum of Fine Arts which adjoins the Colt Memorial 
School, which contains the Colt collection of art objects, 
including three marbles by Rodin, numerous canvases 
by Borglum and Barrias, and more than a hundred 
canvases by Rosa Bonheur and other artists equally 
renowned. 

On January 12, 1881, Colonel Colt married Elizabeth 
Metchelson Bullock, daughter of the late Hon. J. Rus- 
sell and Susan Amelia (De Wolf) Bullock, of Bristol, 
R. I. Childten: 1. Samuel P., born Oct. 16, 1881; died 
Noy. 4, 1890. 2. Russell G., born Oct. 1, 1882. 3. Ros- 
sell C., born Oct. 10, 1889. Since the death of his 
mother, Colonel Colt has made his home on the old 
General George De Wolf homestead, “Linden Place,” 
in Bristol, the girlhood home of his mother, which dates 
from the close of the eighteenth century. 

To conclude the biography of a man of this type is 
not possible, for there is no conclusion. The future, if 
based on the past achievements of the career of Colonel 
Colt, must bring forth things equally notable. 


(The De Wolf Line). 


Among prominent old New England families no name 
carries more prestige than that of De Wolf. In Rhode 
Island the family has been actively identified with the 
upbuilding of the State for generations. It has been 
said that the “History of the town of Bristol is the 
history of the De Wolfs.” In the rugged pioneer days, 
when Bristol was a port of consequence in the West 
Indies trade, the hardy members of this family for 
many years braved the perils of the deep, and combining 
their courage, and a splendid capacity for business en- 
terprise, they developed a mercantile and shipping in- 
dustry of large proportions. When the savage Indian 
from within their borders, or the hostile foes from with- 
out menaced the safety of the colony, the De Wolfs 
were ever found patriotic and true, offering themselves 
without reservation to the causes of liberty and justice. 
They were true blue in the widest sense of the term, 
and their public spirit, sturdy, upright characters, and 
sound business judgment, won for them the confidence 
and esteem of their fellow citizens and left for poster- 
ity the priceless heritage of an honored name. 

The name of “Wolf,” with or without the prefix, or 
its equivalent, is to be found in many nations. In the 
Teutonic languages the name is traced back to its 
Teutonic original, while in the Romance languages the 
forms of the name are traced to their Latin deriva- 
tions. Among the Romans, Lupus stood not only for 
the beast which suckled the mystic founders of the 
State, but also designated members of the human fam- 
ily. The name suggests the close association of prim- 
itive man with the animals of the forest, and was, no 
doubt, adopted because of the fancied resemblance 
between some qualities in the man and animal. If 
space permitted it would be interesting to mention and 
trace some of the forms this name has taken in the 
various Continental countries and in Great Britain. 
The house of Guelph, of which the late Queen Victoria 
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was perhaps the most distinguished and conspicuous 
member, is traced to a German family of Welf or Wolf. 
_ Much has been written concerning the origin of the 
De Wolf family. Genealogists have devoted years of 
research to the subject, and have unearthed data of 
great interest and undoubted authenticity. Opinions 
differ greatly, however, as to the source of the early 
De Wolfs; it is universally agreed that the family is 
among the most ancient and aristocratic of Europe. 
Many incline to the following theory as to the source 
of the name. In 1370, Louis de Saint-Etienne, a French 
nobleman, attended King Charles the Fifth on a hunt- 
ing expedition. During the chase, King Charles mortally 
wounded a wolf-cub. His lance breaking against a 
tree, the King had only his hunting knife with which 
to defend himself against the mother of the cub which 
‘came bounding from the forest. Thereupon, Louis de 
Saint-Etienne rushed between the beast and the King, 
killing the wolf with his own sword. In recognition of 
this service the King knighted Louis, who became 
Louis de Loup, and was the founder of the French 
family of that name. In 1423 his grandson, Emile de 
Loup, accompanied Princess Mathilda to Germany, 
where she married Frederick, Elector and Duke of 
Saxony. Emile de Loup became a great favorite of 
the Saxon Court and was made a Baron in 1427. He 
then changed his name from the French to the Ger- 
man, and was thenceforward known as De Wolf. His 
direct descendant, Maximilian De Wolf, founded the 
‘Belgian family of the name. ‘The title of Baron is 
borne by members of the family at the present time in 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Livonia, and in Eng- 
land, and these branches have borne arms for centuries. 
The prominence of the De Wolf family in early 
times is clearly attested by the fact of its many well 
defined and notable branches. Among the most famous 
f these were the de Goults, or De Wolfs, of Provence 
(in the language of South France, Wolf is rendered by 
‘Goult or Agont”). The following is translated from 
‘L’Etat de la Provence,” by l’abbe Robert de Briancon; 
published by P. Aubouen, Paris, 1693: “The French 
amily, de Goult—de Wolf—of Provence is, according 


is no more famous family in the Provencal nobility than 
he de Goults. The first recorded ancestor of the de 
oults in Provence was Rostain de Goult. His son, 
emond de Goult, received the barony de Saut from 
mperor Henry V. in 1108. Bertrand de Goult, his 
on, distinguished himself in the war waged in 1150 by 
the County of Provence against Princess Etiennette des 
aux. His descendant, Isnard de Goult, was appointed 
zrand seneschal de Provence for the years 1284 and 
286. Another well known member of the family was 
emond de Goult, who was sent on a mission by the 
city of Aix to Queen Jeanne of Naples in 1365. Anaud 
e Goult, knight of the Order of the King, was the 
Vfounder of the branch of the de Goults known as the 
ords of Mouriez.” 
“The house of de Goult bears of ancientry gold with 
hzure ravenous wolf, langued armed and vilained of 
les. Crest, a nascent wolf from the helmet.” The 
astle of the French de Goults, overlooks the little town 
f “Goult,” about forty kilometres east of Avignon in 
the department of Vauclase. Exact similarity exists 


o tradition, descended from a prince of Saxony. There: 
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between the coat-of-arms of the de Goults as described 
above, and that borne by Captain Charles de Wolf, 
who was of the sixth generation of the family in New 
England. This would seem to indicate a close connéction 
between the de Goults of Provence and the founder of 
the family in America. However, it is thought by many 
eminent genealogists that the immigrant ancestor, Bal- 
thasar De Wolf, came from the Livonian branch of the 
family, which is an offshoot of the earlier Silesian 
house of De Wolff—of this branch traces are found as 
early as the thirteenth century, when the Scotch family 
of McDecor the Wolf left Scotland and settled in 
Germany, to escape political persecution, and where the 
name was changed to Wolfesford and Wolfurt. The 
family seat became the village of Wolfurt, near Breg- 
entz in the Tyrol, where to-day stands a partly ruined 
castle, and. the family itself became one of the most 
powerful and honored of the time. The first authentic 
record of them is found in 1241, when Kuno von Wol- 
furt witnessed a deed by which Konrad von Pfaffers 
ceded a-fief to Ulrich von Vare. (“From the Review 
for the History of the Upper Rhine,” year 1852). This 
branch figured largely in the history of the time. In 
1348 Ulrich von Wolfurt, at the head of his Teutonic 
knights, fought in the service of King Louis of Hun- 
gary, against Queen Joanna of Naples, in the conflict 
precipitated by the murder of Andreas, brother of King 
Louis, and consort of Queen Joanna, of which she 
was suspected. Ulrich von Wolfurt was appointed gov- 
ernor of Lower Italy, and rendered gallant service at 
the siege of Naples, holding out against all the bribes 
of Queen Joanna, until compelled to surrender through 
lack of food. In 1352 Ulrich von Wolfurt was sent by 
Louis as a peace envoy to the Vatican, and on his re- 
turn to the Hungarian court was rewarded by the King 
with the country of Castro Ferro. (Archives of the 
Vatican). 

Konrad Wolf von Wolfurt, brother of Ulrich von 
Wolfurt, was appointed by King Louis, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Lucera in 1348, and in 1350 was put in com- 
mand of the Hungarian knights at Naples. In the fol- 
lowing year he was sent by Clement VI. on a diplomatic 
mission to Archbishop John, of Brindisi, and in 1352, 
he received from King Louis the barony of Guillonisii. 
(Archives of the Vatican). 

On March 18, 1383, according to the archives of the 
town of Bregentz, Emperor Charles IV. presented the 
castle of Wolfurt to the three brothers, Hugo, Kuno 
and Engloff von Wolfurt. The next mention of the 
family occurs in 1392, when Rudolf von Wolfurt was 
present at the meeting of the Swabian knights concern- 
ing the leadership of St. George’s banner. His son, 
Wolf von Wolfurt, was present in 1408, 1409, and 1413, 
at the conference regarding the Appenzell War. ‘The 
long period elapsing between the records of the family 
in the archives would seem to indicate that much of 
their time was spent away from their home. In 1446 
Rudolf von Wolfurt returned a sum of money given 
him in trust by Duke Sigismund of Austria, to Count 
Heinrich von Furstenberg. Finally, in 1530, the lords 
of Wolfurt let their castle to the banished Abbot Kilian 
of St. Gall, and left this part of Germany, probably 
owing to the rapid advance of the Swiss confederation. 

The first record of the De Wolfs of Sagan, in Silesia, 
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occurs in the archives of that State in the year 1452, 
when George De Wolff was plenipotentiary of the 
Dukes Balthasar and Rudolf of Sagan to the town of 
Goerlitz. In 1465, at the sale of a share in the town 
hall of Sagan, by Duke Hans, among the witnesses 
mentioned is “our dear faithful Hans de Wolff.” (State 
archives of Dresden, No. 4371). In 1474, a grant was 
made by the Dukes Ernest and Albrecht of Saxony to 
Jorge De Wolff over Hansdorf, Wolfsdorf and Klein 
Selten in the principality of Sagan. In 1539 there is a 
record of the inheritance homage of the brothers Bal- 
thasar and Casper De Wolff to Duke Heinrich of Sax- 
ony. In 1543 the letters-patent given by Duke Moritz 
of Saxony to the brothers Balthasar and Casper De 
Wolff over the estates of Hansdorf, Wolfsdorf and 
Klein Selton are confirmed. Hans De Wolff was chosen 
burgomaster of Sagan for the years 1543, 1546 and 
1549. (Dresden State .archives). 

The Livonian branch of the family is an offshoot of 
the above mentioned Silesian house, and is descended 
from Sigismund Adam von De Wolff, who was born in 
Sagan in 1646, and settled in Nariva, Livonia, where he 
held various posts of honor, until his death in 1720. His 
son, Sigismund Adam von De Wolff, was born in 1675. 
When Nariva was captured by the Russians, he was 
among the prisoners taken as hostages to Moscow, 
where he came under the notice of Peter the Great, 
who made him his private secretary. He founded the 
college of justice and was its vice-president. Sigis- 
mund Adam von De Wolff and his descendants were 
enrolled in the Livonian and Esthonian nobility. In 
1747, on giving proofs of his ancient nobility, he was 
granted in Vienna, for himself, his given sons and their 
descendants, the title of baron of the empire. He pre- 
ferred this to the Russian title of count, the choice be- 
tween the two having been given him. The Empress 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, presented him 
with several estates in Livonia. From him are de- 
scended the several Barons von De Wolff now living 
in Livonia. His brother, Carl Gottfried, was also 
created Baron De Wolff; he had a son, Sir Jacob De 
Wolff, who settled in England, and was created a bar- 
onet in 1766. He married Anne, daughter of the Rt. 
Hon. Edward Weston, Secretary of State for Ireland. 
He died in 1808 and left one son, Sir James De Wolff, 
born in 1778, who died without male issue; their country 
seats were Cams Hall and Lyndhurst, in County Hants. 

The genealogist of the De Wolf family in America 
has satisfied himself that the immigrant ancestor of the 
family here under consideration came from the Livon- 
ian branch of the ancient De Wolfes of Europe. The 
crest of the Livonian De Wolffs is the same as that of 
the American family, and there is a widely held tradi- 
tion in the family of Baron Ariste De Wolff, that early 
in the seventeenth century a younger son of the Baron 
of that day left Livonia, presumably for America, and 
was never heard from. Another tradition, accepted by 
some of the family, is that their ancestors emigrated 
from the Baltic Province of Livonia to Germany, thence 
to Normandy, and from there to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. This would seem to be borne out 
by the names of the children in this country, which 
are those of the English Bible, and in common use in 
England. In view of the prejudices of the time, the 
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fact that Balthasar De Wolf’s children married into 
the best families of Lyme, Conn., would add further 
support to the tradition. 

(1) Balthasar De Wolf, or as the name is spelled, 
Baltazer De Woolfe, is first recorded in America on 
March 5, 1656, when he was one of those presented 
before “A Perticular Court in Hartford,’ Connecticut, 
“for smoking in the street contra to law.” At that time 
he was evidently a resident of what is now Branford, 
for we find his name on a list of persons who settled 
in that town between 1645 and 1660. In 1664 he was a 
resident of Wethersfield, Conn. Four years later he 
was a member of the train band at Lyme, Conn., with 
his three sons. It has been supposed that Balthasar 
De Wolf was about forty-five years of age at that 
time. He was made a freeman by the court at Hart- 
ford, in May, 1671. In 1677 he was chosen a member 
of the committee of the town, and was yet alive in 
1605. Little is known of his wife, Alice. She was 
living on March 5, 1687, when she is mentioned in a 
deed of land given by Balthasar to his son Simon. 

(11) Edward De Wolf, son of Balthasar and Alice 
De Wolf, was born in 1646, and died March 24, 1712. 
He is referred to in the records of Lyme, Conn., as a 
carpenter; he was a member of a committee to arbi- 
trate the differences between the people of New Lon- 
don, and the builders of a church. About 1688, Edward 
De Wolf was one of four to whom permission was 
granted to build a saw mill at Ejight-Mile river. In 
1701 he was granted liberty to set up a corn mill near 
the sawmill by his house. ‘This is supposed to be the 
site owned by the late Oliver Lay, in Laysville, about 
two miles and a half from the center of the village of 
Lyme. It will thus be seen that he was also a mill- 
wright and miller. He was one of the volunteers in 
King Philip’s War, who in December, 1675, surrounded 
the Indians in the Swampy Fort, and to whom the 
State of Connecticut granted the township of Narra- 
gansett, now Voluntown, Conn., as a reward for their 
services. Edward De Wolf probably continued to reside 
in Lyme, however. He was survived by his wife, 
Rebecca, to whom he had been married not later than 
1670. 

(III) Charles De Wolf, son of Edward and Rebecca 
De Wolf, was born September 18, 1673, and died De- 
cember 5, 1731. He married Prudence (according to 
some authorities Patience) White, and resided in Glas- 
tonbury, and Middletown, Conn. He engaged in busi- 
ness as a dealer in general merchandise, and by his in- 
dustry and thrift acquired a considerable property for 
those times. 

(IV) Charles (2) De Wolf, son of Charles (1) and 
Prudence (White) De Wolf, was born in 1695, at Lyme, 
Conn., the eldest of a family of ten children. Ap- 
parently he learned the same trade as his grandfather, 
for it is said he “went from Lyme, Conn., to the Island 
of Guadeloupe, as a millwright.” It is thought that he 
remained in the French Indies for the rest of his life. 
‘There he married, on March 31, 1717, an Englishwoman, 
Margaret Potter, who never came to the United States. 

(V) Captain Mark Anthony De Wolf, son of Charles 
(2) and Margaret (Potter) De Wolf, was born Novem- 
ber 8, 1726, on the Island of Guadeloupe in the French 
Indies. He was educated in a French school on the 
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island. When he was about seventeen years old, he 
was brought to Bristol, R. IL, by Captain Simeon 
Potter, whose sister, Abigail, he later married. Young 
De Wolf spoke several languages, and because of his 
proficiency in them became Captain Potter’s secretary 
and clerk, and accompanied him on many of his famous 
buccaneering expeditions, and later commanded ships 
belonging to him. In December, 1744, a few months 
after his marriage, he sailed from Bristol, as first 
officer of the privateer “Prince Charles of Lorraine,” 
which was under the command of Captain Potter, and 
‘on December 22, of that year, surprised and captured 
the French settlement of Oyapoc, French Guiana, mak- 
ing heavy reprisals on the inhabitants of the town. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution, De Wolf found him- 
self in comfortable circumstances. He settled in Bris- 
tol, R. I., where his house was one of the nineteen 
burned by the British in 1778. It was located at the 
south corner of Burton and Hope streets: After the 
burning of his home, he removed to Swansea, Mass., 
for the safety of his family, where he settled on a 
farm, and undismayed by his misfortunes, set out en- 
ergetically to recoup his losses. In 1783 he returned 
to Bristol, reinstated in his fortunes, 

On August 26, 1744, Mark Anthony De Wolf married 
Abigail Potter, born February 2, 1726, in Bristol, daugh- 
ter of Hopestill and Lydia Potter, and sister of Captain 
Potter. Their sons later figured prominently in the 
shipping and commercial life of Bristol. Abigail De 
Wolf survived her husband fifteen years and died on 
February 7, 1809. Among their children was Charles, 
of further mention. 

(VI) Captain Charles (3) De Wolf, son of Captain 
Mark Anthony and Abigail (Potter) De Wolf, was 
born in Bristol, R. I., February 25, 1745. He entered 
early on a seafaring life, and was a master mariner 
and merchant, engaged in the West India trade, in which 
Ihe amassed a large fortune. He was one of the most 
prominent and influential men of Bristol, highly es- 
teemed as a public benefactor. He was a member of 
the Jeffersonian party, then known as the Republicans, 
is sympathies in political and national issues inclining 
to the French rather than the English. He was averse 
jto the mingling of politics with religion, and was one 
fof the signers of the protest addressed to the pastor of 
lthe Congregational church in Bristol against political 
Jsermons delivered in church. Because of this he and 
any others later joined St. Michael’s Protestant Epis- 
fcopal Church of Bristol. Captain De Wolf subscribed 
jone hundred and twenty-one dollars to the erection of 
he first public library of Bristol, and also gave one 
Iaundred dollars toward the erection of a_ building, 
completed in 1800, the first floor of which was to be 
he property of the town asa free school forever. One- 
Inalf the expense of this building was borne by the 
Masonic fraternity, which used the upper floor as a 
meeting place. 

Captain Charles (3) De Wolf, and his son, General 
ixeorge De Wolf, were the principal owners of the full- 
wigged ship “Juno,” of 250 tons, which sailed from 
WSristol with a crew of twenty-six men, August 13, 1804, 
to trade along the northwestern coast of the United 
tates. His home in Bristol, on Thames street, at the 
(root of Constitution street, was one of the finest of the 
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day. Captain Charles (3) De Wolf was one of the 
most distinguished figures in the life of Bristol for 
many decades. He took an active and important part in 
the American Revolution and in the War of 1812, and 
was an intimate friend of Governor Bradford and Gen- 
eral Knox, the latter of whom visited him in Bristol, 
and presented him with several pieces of silverware, 
which are still in the family. It is highly probable that 
he became acquainted with Washington on his visit to 
Bristol to consult with Governor Bradford. 

Captain Charles (3) De Wolf married (first) April 
28, 1771, in Bristol, Mary Tyler, daughter of Rev. 
Barnabas and Martha Tyler, of Bristol. He married 
(second) June 3, 1789, Elizabeth Rogerson, and (third) 
Abigail Greene. The descendants of Charles in both 
the direct and collateral lines have been a race noted 
for intellectuality, and for their fine capacity for worthy 
achievement in professional and in business life. 

(VII) General George De Wolf, son of Captain 
Charles (3) and Mary (Tyler) De Wolf, was born in 
Bristol, R. L, June 15, 1778. Like his father, he was a 
ship owner and merchant, and was highly successful. 
He also owned a plantation in Cuba, and in the work- 
ing of this employed many slaves. At one time his 
wealth seemed destined to rival that of his uncle, 
James De Wolf, if not to surpass it, but reverses came 
and the failure of his business almost paralyzed the 
town. He retained, however, his position in the life of 
Bristol, and was always eminently esteemed. He was 
very prominent in military affairs, and is said to have 
been one of the handsomest men in the military forces, 
making a splendid figure on horseback. He was brig- 
adier-general in command of the First Brigade of 
Rhode Island troops, composed of Newport and Bristol 
county men, in the years 1818-19-20-21, and in 1822 was 
commissioned major-general in command of the State 
troops, holding this post in 1823-24-25. In 1810 he 
erected “Linden Place,” in Bristol, his homestead, which 
is a fine specimen of the best architecture of the period. 
The homestead is in the central part of the city, and 
is distinguished by a fine portico, lofty Corinthian col- 
umns, and an old fashioned balustrade of intricate pat- 
tern surrounding the roof. Here, in 1817, General De 
Wolf entertained President Monroe. “Linden Place” 
is now the home of Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, son 
of Christopher and Theodora Goujand (De Wolf) 
Colt, the latter a daughter of General George De Wolf, 
born 1820, died in 1901. General De Wolf married 
Charlotte Patten Goodwin, daughter of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Henry Goodwin, of Newport, R. I., and his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Governor William and Mary (Le- 
Baron) Bradford, of Bristol. Charlotte Patten De 
Wolf died June 5, 1857. General George De Wolf died 
June 7, 1844. 

(VIII) Theodora Goujand De Wolf, daughter of 
General George and Charlotte Patten (Goodwin) De 
Wolf, was born in Bristol, R. I., October 12, 1820. 
She was a woman of exemplary Christian life. She 
was talented, and highly educated, a student and scholar, 
a lover and patron of the arts, dispensing goodness and 
charity throughout her long life. She was the author 
of a volume of poems on a variety of subjects, which 
reveals intellectuality of a high order. 

On November 14, 1837, in Hartford, Conn., Theodora 
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Goujand De Wolf, became the wife of Christopher 
Colt, of that city. She died in Bristol, R. I., in 1001, 
in her eighty-first year. Her children were: 1. George. 
2. Isabella, who married Francis Eugene De Wolf, of 
Bristol. 3. Le Baron Bradford, United States Senator 
from Rhode Island. 4. Samuel Pomeroy. (See Colt 
Xa) 


LeBARON BRADFORD COLT, United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, and one of the foremost 
figures of the day in legislative circles, was born in 
Dedham, Mass., June 25, 1846, son of Christopher and 
Theodora Goujand (De Wolf) Colt. He is descended 
both paternally and maternally from notable founder 
families of New England; his ancestry in the direct 
line is treated at length in the article devoted to Col- 
onel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, which precedes this. He 
was prepared for college at Williston Seminary, and 
matriculated at Yale in 1864. Graduating with the class 
of 1868, he entered the Law School of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City, where he received the degree 
of LL. B., in 1870. Later he received the degrees of 
LL.D. from Columbia College, Yale College and 
Brown University. After a year of European travel, 
he returned to America and established in practice in 
Chicago, where he remained until 1875. In the latter 
year he returned to Rhode Island, took up his resi- 
dence at Bristol, and began the active practice of his 
profession in Providence. From 1876 to 1881 he was 
associated in partnership with Hon. Francis Colwell, 
later city solicitor of Providence. From 1879 to 1881, 
Mr. Colt represented the town of Bristol in the Rhode 
Island Legislature. In March, 1881, by this time a 
recognized leader in the legal profession in Rhode 
Island, Mr. Colt was appointed United States district 
judge for the District of Rhode Island by President 
Arthur. On July 6, 1884, he was made United States 
circuit judge, for the First Judicial Circuit, comprising 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and filled this office until 1913, in 
which year he became the candidate of the Republican 
party for United States Senator from Rhode Island, and 
was elected to office. On the expiration of his term in 
1919, Senator Colt was returned to the Senate by pop- 
ular vote, and is now serving his second term. Senator 
Colt has been a prominent and influential figure in 
legislative and official circles in Washington since the 
beginning of his first term. 

On December 17, 1873, he married Mary Louise Led- 
yard, daughter of Guy Carlton and Elizabeth (Morris) 
Ledyard, of Chicago. Their children are: 1. Theodora 
L., married Edwin A. Barrows, of Providence. 2. Le- 
Baron C., born Feb. 26, 1877, died May 26, 1916. 3. Guy 
Pomeroy, born Dec. 4, 1878, died Nov. 17, 1885. 4. 
Mary Louise, born July 25, 1880; married Harold Ji. 
Gross, of Providence. 5. Elizabeth L,, born Oct. 20, 
1887; married Andrew Weeks Anthony, of Boston. 6. 
Beatrice, born June 1, 1891, died Nov. 18, 1914. 


G, EDWARD BUXTON, M. D.—Among the mem- 
bers of the medical profession of Rhode Island is no 
more representative physician than Dr. G. Edward 
Buxton. Trained in his calling in the leading institu- 
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tions of this country and Europe, he has practiced in 
the West and in Rhode Island, the city of Providence 
his home since 1895. In the quarter of a century of his 
participation in professional activity in the city and 
State he has gained honored and responsible place as 
a learned and able doctor. After long years of con- 
stant professional labor as a practitioner and educator, 
he is still active in his work, finding in it, toward the 
evening of life, the satisfaction and inspiration that are 
a large part of the reward of him whose ideal is one of 
service and accomplishment. 

Dr. Buxton is a member of an old English family, 
and it has been his pleasure to inform himself exten- 
sively on the history of his branch in New England. 
The arms borne by the Buxton family are: 

Arms—aA_ shield, lion 
rampant, and above it thirteen stars on a blue field 
surmounted by the crest, a pelican. 

Motto—Do it with thy might. 

(1) Anthony Buxton, of England, born in 1601, came 
to Salem, Mass., in 1637, and took one of the original 
town lots of five acres. He died in 1684, when eighty- 
three years of age, and his will is still to be seen among 
the old records of Salem. He left a large farm which 
joined that of Governor Endicott, and the will men- 
tions the hay, grain, cattle, working teams, wagons, 
ploughs and farming tools, besides sums of money the 
neighbors owed him—one of pounds, shillings and pence 
that Governor Endicott was owing him he gave to his 
youngest child and daughter, Hannah. With consider- 
able property to dispose of, the first item therein 
deserves attention, not that it should have been given 
to the oldest son, but that it should be of such apparently 
trivial import: “I will and bequeath unto my son John 
the great Bell-metal mortar I brought out of England 
with me.” But on investigation this, it seems, would be 
in those early times the family grist mill, in which was 
ground or pounded fine the parched corn for their 
bread. His wife was named Elizabeth, and they had the 
following children: John, Elizabeth, Mary, Lydia, 
Sarah, Hannah, and Joseph, mentioned below. 

(II) Joseph Buxton, son of Anthony and Elizabeth 
Buxton, was born in Salem, in 1663, and died in 1745. 
He and his wife Esther had children: Elizabeth, born 
in 1689; Samuel, mentioned below; James, in 1693; and 
John, in 1696. 

(III) Samuel Buxton, son of Joseph and Esther 
Buxton, was born in Salem, in 1691, and on November 
25, 1741, then aged fifty years, bought of Samuel Verry 
a tract of land of two hundred acres, in Smithfield, R. L., 
in the northwest corner of the town, “the homestead 
where Verry had lately dwelt.’ He brought at least 
two grown sons with him, all being enumerated in the 
Road District No. 1 list in 1748, as Samuel, Benjamin, 
and Samuel, Jr. Samuel Buxton died in Smithfield in 
1753. His wife Elizabeth survived him and married a 
Mr. Lapham. Samuel Buxton’s children were: Ben- 
jamin, mentioned below; Samuel, Caleb, Ann, Joseph, 
and Lydia. | 

(IV) Benjamin Buxton, son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Buxton, was born in Salem, in 1715, and came with 
his father to Smithfield, being made freeman in 1744. 
He belonged to troops raised for the French and Indian. 
wars in 1746. When he died, in 1781, he willed lands 
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in Smithfield, Glocester and Uxbridge. His children 
were: James, mentioned below; John, Esther, and 
Betty. 

(V) James Buxton, son of Benjamin Buxton, was 
born in 1745, in Smithfield. He enlisted as ensign on 
the Worcester Rolls (Vol. 48, File 349), was made 
lieutenant in March, 1779, Third Company, Massachu- 
setts Regiment, Fifteenth Regulars, Captain, Noah Lit- 
tlefield, Major, Andrew Peters, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Benjamin Tupper, Colonel, John Bailey; served on the 
Hudson under General Lee, and on January 1, 1781, re- 
ceived a captain’s commission. He died in Smithfield 
in 1817, He married, in 1773, Esther Southwick, of Ux- 
bridge, and their children were: Jonathan, Rufus, 
Otis, Ruth, David, mentioned below; Elizabeth, Han- 
nah, and Charity. 

(VI) David Buxton, son of James and Esther 
(Southwick) Buxton, was born in 1777, and died in 
1861. He was engaged in farming in North Smithfield, 
but later moved to Slatersville. He married Philadel- 
phia Darling. His children were: Plina, Eliza, Clar- 
issa, James, Sally Ann, Esther, William, Emily, George, 
Edward, mentioned below; Lewis, and Albert. 

(VII) Edward Buxton, son of David and Philadel- 
phia (Darling) Buxton, was born in Slatersville, R. I., 
February 19, 1826. He went to Worcester Academy, 
there remaining long enough to be qualified as a 
teacher, and won a document that read: “To whom 
it may concern! This certifies that Mr. Edward Bux- 
ton possesses suitable qualifications both moral and 
intellectual for an instructor in our common schools. 
Eli Thayer, Worcester Academy, Aug. 12, 1847.” 
After a period spent in teaching, he tried a number of 
business ventures with varying success. One of these 
was a small cotton mill in Holden, Mass., which for 
a time was quite profitable. Failure was caused by 
hard times and limited capital. When forty years old 
he became established in a new line, contracting with 
the Washburn, Moen Company to supply them with 
one particular kind of scrap iron for their rolling mill 
at Worcester, Mass. As the agent of these interests, 
he traveled widely to secure materials for their mills. 
He acquired numerous business interests and real 
estate holdings, and became a man of independent for- 
tune. He married, May 1, 1848, Julia C. Coburn, who 
died in 1900. They had four children: 1. G. Edward, 
nentioned below. 2. Azro L. D., married 
myth, and has four children, Walter, Philip, Edward 
and William. 3. Augustine A., a graduate of Amherst 
A. B.) and Columbia (LL. B.) universities, is an at- 
orney of Kansas City, where he married Nora Lewis, 
nd has one son, Lewis. 4. Clara J., married Professor 
obert Fulton, of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

(VIII) G. Edward Buxton, son of Edward and Julia 
C. (Coburn) Buxton, was born February 18, 1840, at 
orcester, Mass. He received his preparatory educa- 
‘ion in the public schools of Worcester, and took a 
pecial course at the Kentucky University. In Janu- 
ary, 1872, he commenced the study of medicine with 
r. Walter Burnham, at Lowell, Mass., and entered 
arvard University Medical School in September of 
hat year, in the three years’ course. At the end of 
lis second year, in June, 1874, he had passed his ex- 
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aminations and some of the third year, and the follow- 
ing September entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Columbia University), New York «City, 
being graduated M. D. in the class of March, 1875. 
He then took a course at Long Island College Hospi- 
tal, but in the latter part of May was appointed resident 
physician and surgeon for one year at St. Francis 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. In June, 1876, he returned to 
Harvard, completed his examinations, and took the 
degree of M. D. He then went abroad and took a 
four months’ course at Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, 
Dublin, as a resident; spent six months in the London 
hospitals, taking special courses, and was in Paris two 
months, returning to the United States and com- 
mencing practice in Kansas City, Mo., in the winter of 
1877. In 1883 he again went abroad, completed his 
course in Dublin and took the degree of Licentiate in 
Midwifery, and spent the remainder of the year on the 
Continent. Upon his return to this country he set- 
tled in Pawtucket to practice, in 1884. Four years later 
he removed to National City, Cal., but in 1895 returned 
to Providence, which city is now his home. He is 
widely known in professional circles, active in all or- 
ganizations of medical men, and has won a distinctive 
position in his calling. 

He is a member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the San Diego County (California) Medical So- 
ciety, of which he was vice-president and president, 
the Rhode Island Medical Society, and the Providence 
Medical Association. He was formerly a member of 
the Missouri Medical Association, the Kansas City 
District Medical Society, the Kansas City Medical So- 
ciety, and the Jackson County (Missouri) Medical So- 
ciety. While in Kansas City he was adjunct profes- 
sor of obstetrics in the Medical Department of the 
University of Kansas City, and was also a member of 
the Dispensary Staff of the University Hospital. At 
one time he was a member of the National City (Cali- 
fornia) Board of Health. Dr. Buxton has contributed 
on numerous occasions to the medical journals, and 
has also written articles for the public press on matters 
of public health. His field of usefulness has been a 
wide one, and it has been his privilege to come into 
contact with the leaders in his calling in many parts of 
the world. In Masonry Dr. Buxton is a member of 
Harmony Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons; Paw- 
tucket Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, and San Diego 
Commandery, Knights Templar, of which he is past 
commander. He is also a member of Palestine Tem- 
ple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
of Rhode Island. He is past chancellor commander of 
the Knights of Pythias, and holds membership in the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, Improved Order of Red 
Men, and the Sons of St. George. 

Dr. Buxton married, January 10, 1878, Sarah A. 
Harrington, daughter of Benjamin Harrington, of 
Worcester, Mass., and are the parents of two sons, 
G. Edward (q. v.), and Bertram H., born June 11, 1883, 
in Worcester. 


G. EDWARD BUXTON, JR.—Despite his western 
birth, Mr. Buxton is a New Englander through family 
connections and personal associations, for he was edu- 
cated in Massachusetts and Rhode Island institutions, 
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has pursued his business career mainly in Provi- 
dence, and after a military career in the Rhode Island 
National Guard was commissioned from this State in 
the Federal service. 

G. Edward Buxton, Jr., was born in Kansas City, 
Mo., May 13, 1880, son of Dr. G. Edward and Sarah 
A. (Harrington) Buxton (q. v.). He completed his 
preparatory education at the Highland Military Acad- 
emy, of Worcester, which he attended from 1895 to 
1898, being graduated in the latter year as valedictorian 
of his class and as senior officer of the school batta- 
lion. Entering Brown University, he received the de- 
gree of Ph. B. from that institution in the class of 
1902, having been active in various college activities, 
being a member of Pi Kappa, Phi Delta Theta, and 
the Sock and Buskin Club, of which he was the first 
president. For fourteen months after his graduation 
from Brown University he was on the staff of “The 
Providence Journal” as reporter and assistant tele- 
graph editor, and then completed a three years’ course 
in the Harvard Law School, with the degree of LL. B. 
Upon the completion of his general and professional 
training he became manager of the Title Guarantee 
Company, an office he held from December, 1906, to 
December, 1911. From the latter date to April, 1912, 
he served as executive secretary of the Brown Endow- 
ment Campaign, and at the same time, and until Sep- 
tember, I912, was identified with the John Carter 
Brown Estate. Since September, 1912, he has been 
treasurer of the Providence Journal Company, and 
although military duties have absorbed him for a large 
portion of that time, he has borne an important share 
of the labor of direction of that well known news- 
paper’s activity. 

From August, 1914, to January, 1915, he was cor- 
respondent for “The Providence Journal” in the war 
zone, sending articles from England, Germany, France, 
and Belgium, which pictured the extraordinary condi- 
tions imposed by the war upon both antagonists. His 
experiences while within the German lines were of 
unusual interest. He was arrested numerous times 
and was continually suspected of being an English 
spy. Early in 1915, convinced of the impossibility of 
the United States remaining neutral in the conflict, he 
returned home and devoted himself diligently to the 
cause of preparedness. From this time, when he helped 
inaugurate the Plattsburg camps movement, the out- 
standing feature of his activity has been the vigorous, 
clear-sighted, devoted patriotism that has possessed 
him and that has actuated his willing service, and 
which has been the means of influencing many others 
to national support. Colonel Buxton was instrumental 
in organizing and was the chiet marshal of the great 
preparedness parade held Saturday, June 3, 1916, in 
which 42,542 men and 10,000 women participated, the 
parade requiring seven hours to pass the reviewing 
stand. This parade, the greatest demonstration ever 
held in Rhode Island, and the third largest of its kind 
in the United States, was indicative of Rhode Island’s 
attitude toward the war and the stalwart patriotism of 
her citizens. Prior to entering active military service, 
Mr. Buxton was chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee on Public Safety of Rhode Island, under ap- 
pointment of Governor Beeckman. 
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‘shape from an awkward, uncertain crowd, into wel! | 


Colonel Buxton’s military record began in 1900, when } 
he became second lieutenant of Company A, Brigade } 
Rhode Island Militia. In 1901 he held the rank of 
first lieutenant in the same organization, resigning in 
1903. From 1906 to 1911 he was captain of the Third 
Company, Coast Artillery Corps, Rhode Island Na- 
tional Guard, and from 1912 to 1916 he was major and 
judge advocate of the Rhode Island National Guard. 
Resigning from the National Guard in October, 1916, 
he was commissioned major of iniantry in the Re- | 
serve Corps of the United States army, October 26, 
1916, and was ordered to active duty at Fort Ogle- } 
thorpe, Ga., May 8, 1917, where he was in command of } 
the Second Battalion of the First Officers’ Training 
Camp. On August 26, 1917, he was assigned to the 
command of the Second Battalion, Three Hundred and } 
Twenty-eighth Infantry, of the Eighty-second Divi-— 
sion, and in November, 1917, was appointed acting 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. He resumed com- 
mand of his battalion when the regiment left for 
overseas duty on May 1, 1918. The regiment continued | 
training with the British in the Somme Sector, near 
Abbeyville, in the latter part of May and the first two. 
weeks of June. During this period Colonel Buxton. 
spent a week in the front line trenches before Albert, | 
with the British Tenth Essex Battalion. From June 
25 to August 9 the regiment was engaged in the Lagny 
Sector, north of Toul, and from August 15 to Septem- } 
ber 12 occupied a portion of the Marbache Sector. It 
participated in the great St. Mihiel offensive, Septem- | 
ber 12-16, which straightened out the salient made by | 
the Germans in 1914. Colonel Buxton’s battalion led | 
the attack of the Three Hundred and Twenty-eighth — 
Infantry along the west bank of the Moselle river, cap-_ 
turing the town of Norroy and the commanding ridge | 
north of that town. On September 18, 1918, two days 
after the close of this action, Colonel Buxton was ap- 
pointed inspector general of the Eighty-second Divi- 
sion, and was in action in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, | 
September 26-November 2, the crowning American- 
contribution to the successive blows upon the German | 
line that brought about the armistice of November 11, 
1918. On February 28, 1919, he was made lieutenant | 
colonel of the Three Hundred and Twenty-eighth Reg- | 
iment, returned to the United States May 5, 1919, and } 
was discharged from the service at Camp Upton, Long } 
Island, May 12, 1919. Colonel Buxton was three times | 


cited for gallantry and distinguished service during hig 


regiment and division with which he had been identi i 
fied since August, 1917. There can be no greater re- | 
ward of service than to see the forces one has helped 


"I 


its appointed task more successfully than the Three}. 
Hundred and Twenty-eighth Infantry. Colonel Bux-— 
ton is the author and editor of the “Official History 
of 82nd Division, American Expeditionary Forces” 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, publishers). | 

Colonel Buxton has worked diligently in the Ameri-. 


can Legion since his return to civilian life, having been | 
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one of the incorporators, national committeeman for 
Rhode Island, and the first chairman of’ Providence 
Post of the American Legion. He believes firmly in 
its principles and its. aims ‘and: has contributed. largely 
to its success and permanente... ae 

Colonel Buxton‘ -belongs to the Masonié order, and 
is a member of: Harmony Lodge; No: 9, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, and Providence. Chapter, No, 1, Royal 
Arch Masons. His ¢lubs:are the Hope, Agawam Hunt, 
Art, Turk’s:\ Head, and Pen and Pencil. He is a direc- 
tor of the District Nursing Association, and has been 
prominent in Boy Scout work, aiding Colonel Charles 


S. Mulhearn«in’ the’ organization ‘of the- Boy Scouts of . 


Rhode Island.,’ His. civic activity is along progressive 
lines, and although he is in no way.a radical, he finds 
it easy to leave the beaten track to ‘meet new needs 
and emergencies. He has:.a wide acquaintance in his 
State among its people in all walks:of life, his demo- 
cratic friendliness also contributing to his large fol- 
lowing. In the field of business: he. is known as an 
energetic and keen executive. 

On January 19, 1910, Mr. Buxton fiaecied Aline H. 
Armstrong, of, Louisville, Kentucky, They, have one 
son, Coburn Allen, born in Gia Tape 6, 1912. 


LAWRENCE ABRAHAM LOCKWOOD—=Mainly 
in association with New ‘England enterprises, Mr. 
Lockwood has been prominent in the industrial world 
for a long period of years. His present activities are 
centered in'the New Bedford Cotton Waste Company, 
of whose large. interests he! is general manager. He 
has been the organizer of numerous successful textile 
manufacturing” companies, and although he ‘has ‘since 
sold his interests and severed his connections they, are 

ithout exception strong and prosperous industries. 

ATmE— Aaa ues a ‘three 
able. 


Crest—On the stump of an oak tree prEeey HeOper a 


fesse between ‘martlets 


artlet sable. Bene 
Motto—Tutis in undis, nies 


(I) Mr. Lockwood i is'a discordant of Robert Lock- 
ood, who came from’ England abotit 1630 and settled in 
Watertown, Mass. ‘Robert and Susanna Lockwood 
ere the parents of six children before their removal to 
airfield, Conn., 


dren, born in Watertown: “Jonathan, Deborah, Joseph, 
Daniel, Ephraim, and Gershom; . ‘in’ Fairfield; John, 
Abigail, Sarah, and Mary. The line of descent is 
-hrough the foundér’s fifth son. and’ sixth child; Get- 
shom, the last of his children born i in Watertown. 

(II) Gershom Lockwood,- son’ of» Robert and: Su- 
sanna Lockwood, was born September 6, ‘1643, and 
died March 12, ‘1718-10, in Greenwich; Conn: His 
jarents moved. to Greenwich while he Was yet a, boy 
ind there his after life was spent. » 


suilder of the town. He was one of the twenty-one 
oroprietors of Greenwich, and filled many of the town 
ofices. He married (first) Lady Ann Millington, 
laughter of Lord Millington, an English peer, who 
iad come to America to find her lover, an English 
irmy officer, but, failing in her. search, became -a 
eacher and in that capacity met Gershom Lockwood, 


all,;were born of his first marriage. 


in 1646. .He was made.a freeman’in , 


airfield in 1652. and there died in 1656, “Their chil-,' the: South, principally Savannah, Ga, 


‘He: learned the’ 
-arpenter’s trade and in time became the ‘leading. 
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better known in the town as “Lieutenant Gershom.” 


‘In’1660 Lady: Millington’s parents sentiheria large oak 


chest, beautifully carved and strongly’ built. Tradition 


~has it that the "box contained a half: bushel of golden 


guineas, fine silk dresses and costly clothing. All of 
Lieutenant’ Gershom Iuockwood’s children, seven in 
He married (sec- 
ond) Elizabeth; daughter of John and:Elizabeth (Mont- 
gomery) Townsend, and widow .of .Gideon Wright. 
Descent is traced through the youngest son, Abraham, 
twin with Sarah,‘ they the. last: born of’ the family of 
seven. . ; R 

(111) Abraham Lockwood, son of Lieutenant Ger- 
shom and Lady Ann :(Millington) Lockwood, was 
born’ in ,Greenwich, Conn., in’-1670, and: as early as 
December . 27, 1706, is of record in’ Warwick, R. I. 
He died in June, 1747, He married (first) Sarah West- 
cott,. born in’ 1673, daughter of Amos and Deborah 
(Stafford) Westcott. ‘They were the parents of three 
sons: Abraham, of Providence and ‘Scituate; Amos, 
born about 1695; Adam, of whom further; and two 


‘daughters, Déborah and Sarah. Abraham Lockwood 


married. (second): Priscilla, widow of Jeremiah Cran- 
dall, and daughter of John and Ann (Gorton) War- 
ner: His wife, Priscilla, died February 24, 1750. 

(1V) Adam Lockwood, second son:of Abraham and 
Sarah (Westcott) Lockwood, was ‘born about 1700. 
He married, December 24, 1734,'Sarah Straight, daugh- 
ter of Henry and Hannah’ Straight, ‘of East Green- 
wich,. R. I., and they were the parents of eleven sons 
and’ daughters: Ann, Sarah, Abraham, Hannah, Adam, 
died young; Deborah; Almy, Patience, Adam, Abra- 
ham, and Benajah. 

(V) Benajah Lockwood, son of Adam and Sarah 
(Straight) Lockwood, was born November 20, 1757. 
He was a soldier of the Revolution ‘and in 1776 was 
serving, as.a private in Colonel Elliott’s regiment. He 


smarried: Abby ‘Webb, and among their children was a 


‘son,’ Thomas Lockwood. 

(VI) Thomas Lockwood, son of Benajah and Abby 
(Webb) Lockwood, was born in Warwick, R. I. in 
18or, died at his farm‘in’ Old Warwick, in 1851, and was 
buried in the family plot on the farm. He was a stone 
mason by trade, and in his, younger days worked in 
He did consid- 
erable mason work around Warwick, in Providence, 
and other ‘sections, the’ Spragués securing his services 
for much’of the work at their mills.’ He owned a farm 
of one hundred and fifty acres in Old Warwick, there 


. making his*home until his death, in the prime of life. 


He was a member of the Baptist church and supported 
the candidates of the Whig Party. He. married Lucy. 
Ann Lockwood, and they were the parents of fourteen 
childten: Mary MacKenzie, married Albert Phillips; 


‘Thomas ‘H/} Benoni, died in Warwick; Abby, mar- 


ried (first) John, H. Weaver,’ (second) John Searle; 
Abraham, of further mention; ‘George Lewis, Russell, 
Lucy Ann, married Captain George T. Searle, of Ap- 
ponaug; Nancy Maria, married Willard Briggs; Elisha 
P.; Lydia Chase, married George Eukers, who died 
in New Jersey; and three others, who died in infancy. 


Lucey Ann, Lockwood died at the Old Warwick farm 
jn 1870, aged seventy-six years, and was buried with 
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her husband, whom she had survived twenty-eight 
years. Like her husband, she was a faithful member 
of the Baptist church. 

(VII) Abraham Lockwood, son of Thomas and Lucy 
Ann (Lockwood) Lockwood, spent his boyhood at 
the home farm in Warwick and obtained his educa- 
tion in the public school. Upon attaining legal age he 
bought a farm of twenty acres near the home farm, 
making only a small payment on the purchase price. 
There he began market gardening, disposing of his 
products in Providence. So well did he succeed in his 
farming for a nearby market that he cleared his first 
twenty acres of debt and bought other land which was 
cultivated in like manner, his estate finally aggregating 
seventy-five acres, all under profitable cultivation. In 
addition to the management of his farm he was for 
thirty-five years engaged in boring wells along War- 
wick Neck and in Old Warwick, the summer residents 
in those sections his patrons. In 1889 he retired from 
farming and sold his: property to Richard Harrison, as 
a site for his summer home. Abraham Lockwood then 
built a suitable residence at Lockwood Corners and 
also built several other houses in that vicinity, his real 
estate holdings including twenty acres in the Lock- 
wood Corners section. For many years he was inter- 
ested in New England shipping and owned large shares 
in vessels sailing from her ports, a most lucrative part 
of his business activity. He was a Republican in poli- 
tics and supported that party until his death, April 25, 
1919. 

Abraham Lockwood married (first) August 21, 1850, 
Sarah Ann Carr, born November 29, 1839, died Decem- 
ber 20, 1889, and was buried in Lockwood Cemetery. 
He married (second) March 29, 1892, Mary Andrews, 
born in Duttonfield, England, daughter of John An- 
drews. Abraham and Sarah Ann (Carr) Lockwood 
had the following children: Sarah Ann, born June 12, 
1851, the widow of Charles H. Waterman, of Provi- 
dence; Abraham L., born Jan. 16, 1853, died June 16, 
1853; Emma E., born Feb. 14, 1854, married Walter 
G. Hartford, of Montville, Conn.; Lawrence A., of 
whom, further; Frank William, a sketch of whom fol- 
lows; Orlando H., born July 10, 1859, died Sept. 30, 
1859; Maria Eugenia, born Dec..8, 1860, died April 21, 
1861; Herbert Burnett, born Sept. 12, 1862, a cotton 
broker of Charlotte, N. C., deceased. 

(VIII) Lawrence Abraham Lockwood, son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah Ann (Carr) Lockwood, was born in 
Warwick, R. I., April 18,1856. After attendance at 
the public schools, he entered Mount Pleasant Acad- 
emy, whence he was graduated in 1873, and then for 
five years was employed as a clerk in a mercantile 
establishment. At the end of this time he became a 
partner in the Hazard-Lockwood Company, which for 
two years conducted a store on Canal street, Provi- 
dence, failing health necessitating Mr. Lockwood’s 
temporary retirement from business, For a year he 
taught school at home, and was then successively in 
the employ of the Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Company, 
of Pawtucket, Minchin & Company, of Central Falls, 
and the Pawtucket Hair Cloth Company, as book- 
keeper. During the following ten years he was office 
manager of the firm of W. F. and F. C. Sayles, of 
Saylesville, resigning this position to become general 
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manager of the Crefeld Mills, of Saylesville. Four 
years afterward these mills changed owners, and in 
1896 Mr. Lockwood formed the L. A. Lockwood Com- 
pany, which became the largest converters of cotton. 
materials, remnants and irregular goods, in the country, 
also organizing the Crefeld Electrical Works, both in- 
corporated. The Crefeld Electrical Works were soon 
sold to the American Electrical Works, and after a. 
period of successful operation of the company bearing 
his name, Mr. Lockwood sold his entire holdings 
therein. He established the Crefeld Waste & Batting 
Company, which operated until 1918 with profitable, 
result. In 1906 Mr. Lockwood went south and founded 
the South Atlantic Waste Company, at Charlotte, 
N. C., a concern established as a branch of the Crefeld 
Waste & Batting Company. In 1918 he organized the 
New Bedford Cotton Waste Company, a syndicate of 
seven cotton mills of New Bedford, including the 
famous Wamsutta Mills, one of the largest of its kind 
in the United States. He is general manager of the 
New Bedford Cotton Waste Company and is widely 
known in the textile industry in New England through 
his influential and important connections. 

Mr. Lockwood is a supporter of the Republican 
party, and maintains his voting privileges in the town. 
of Lincoln, R. I. He was instrumental in the division | 
of the old town of Lincoln and the formation of the city 
of Central Falls, and served on the Town Council of | 
old Lincoln for two years, and for six years on the 
Town Council after the division. He has taken no 
small share of time from his private interests for the 
service of his fellows in matters of local interest, and is 
a dependable backer of movements of progress and 
civic improvement. He fraternizes with the Masonic 
order, belonging to lodge, chapter, council, command- 
ery, and shrine, and belongs to the To-Kalon Club, of 
Pawtucket, the Pomham Club, of Providence, the 
Wamsutta Club, of New Bedford, the Quequechon 
‘Club, of Fall River, the Manufacturers’ Club, of Phil- | 
adelphia, and the Arkwright Club, of New York City. 
He belongs to the Providence Chamber of Commerce, | 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, of 
Boston. 

Mr. Lockwood married, September 8, 1881, Viola B. | 
Harrison, and they are the parents of: 1. Edna Har-| 
rison, married Ernest Ellison, of Charlotte, N. C., and 
they are the parents of Harriet Angeline, and Robert } 
Emmett. 2. Lawrence A., Jr., associated with his} 
father, also president and general manager of L. A:| 
Lockwood, Jr., Company, Inc., and treasurer and gen-} 
eral manager of the Bowditch Dye Works. | 


FRANK WILLIAM LOCKWOOD—For thirty 
years associated with insurance interests in Rhode} 
Island, Frank William Lockwood is the present repre- 
sentative of his district in the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture. His interest and activity in political affairs cov- | 
ers a period of many years, but with the exception of | 
his present office and the service of his community he} 
has never been a candidate for public place. | 

(VIII) Frank William Lockwood, son of Abraham 
and Sarah Ann (Carr) Lockwood (q. v.), was born in 
Old Warwick, R. I., June 11, 1858. He attended the} 
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public schools of Warwick and Mount Pleasant Acad- 
emy, graduating from the latter institution in 1876, 
during this time working on his father’s farm, and 
when he had completed his studies he bought a milk 
route, his first business venture. For two years he 
conducted this business, and for the three years fol- 
lowing he taught school in Old Warwick. During the 
summers of this period he was general superintendent 
of the Oakland Beach Amusement Company, success- 
fully directing the operation of this popular park, and 
in this capacity he formed a friendship with Marshall 
Wilder, the celebrated humorist and monologist, who 
was an attraction at Oakland Beach early in his career, 
a friendship that was unbroken until Mr. Wilder’s 
death. In 1881 he accepted a position as bookkeeper 
in Providence, remaining there for two years, then 
entering the employ of the New York, Providence & 
Boston Railway as a clerk in the freight department. 
He began in the lowest clerkship in the department at 


a weekly wage of six dollars and advanced through | 


every grade to the chief clerkship, which he left to go 
upon the road as brakeman, working as such for about 
six months, when he was promoted to the position of 
conductor. During his connection with this road he 
had several times been offered a place with the Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Company, and in 1890 
he began his present relation with that company, his 
position that of fire insurance adjuster. Mr. Lock- 
wood’s services are highly valued by his associates, 
and he administers the important duties of his depart- 
ment with an ability and discretion that proves his fit- 
ness for his place. 

Mr. Lockwood is a Republican in political belief, 
and has long been a leader in the party organization in 
the State. No member of his party has a greater fol- 
lowing among his political opponents than he, and 
early in his career he effected the first fusion of Repub- 
licans and Democrats in Warwick in support of a 
strong Republican ticket. For eighteen years he 
served as a member of the local school committee, for 
two years of that time as chairman, and although he 
has always been a potent factor in local affairs he 
steadfastly refused personal preference until his elec- 
tion in November, 1918, to his present office in the 
State Legislature. Mr. Lockwood went to the Legis- 
lature with a definite mission, the safeguarding of the 
public interests in important proposed street railway 
legislation, and to this he has given his entire time, 
serving on no committees unrelated to this subject. 

Mr. Lockwood holds high position in the Masonic 
order, belonging to Harmony Lodge, No. 9, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Pawtuxet, of which he is past 
master; Harmony Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, of 
awtuxet, of which he is king; Providence Council, 
Royal and Select Masters; St. John’s Commandery, 
ights Templar, of which he is past eminent com- 
mander; and Rhode Island Consistory, Sovereign 
rinces of the Royal Secret, and he is also a member 
pf Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. He is past noble grand of Eagle 
Lodge, No. 2, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and 
his clubs are the Masonic, of Auburn, the Providence 
Central, and the Republican. He has fostered a spirit 
of progressiveness in Lakewood, his home, and has 
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been the source of many movements for its benefit, 
advocating and supporting the erection of business 
establishments, schools, churches, and similar institu- 
tions indicative of a prosperous, developing commun- 
ity. His citizenship is of a type whose value has been 
proved .by many tests, and he is held in high and 
friendly esteem in his community. 

Frank William Lockwood married, September 13, 
1882, Lillian May Perkins, of Providence, and they are 
the parents of: Frank Earle, whose sketch follows; 
and Dr, Ralph Fred, whose sketch follows. 


FRANK EARLE LOCKWOOD—The younger 
business men of Block Island number among their 
foremost representatives the well known citizen whose 
name stands at the head of this article, Mr. Lockwood 
is identified with the most essential interests of his 
home town, and is active in social and fraternal circles. 

(1X) Frank Earle Lockwood, son of Frank William 
and Lillian May (Perkins) Lockwood, was born May 
13, 1884, in Providence, R. I. He received his educa- 
tion in the grammar schools of Warwick and the 
Providence Classical High School. He then entered 
the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, class of 1906, 
graduating with the degree of Ph. G. For two years 
thereafter he was in the service of Claflin & Company, 
and for two years more was employed by Howard A. 
Pierce. For one year he was with D. E. Smith, and 
then spent six months with Blanding & Blanding. At 
the end of that time he went to Silver Lake to take 
charge of the Silver Lake Pharmacy, but resigned the 
position after six months in order to accept a similar 
one with the drug department of the Shepard Com- 
panv, retaining this for another six months. Returning 
then to Blanding & Blanding, he took charge of their 
laboratory for two years, and then went to Auburn, 
R. I., where he established the Lockwood Pharmacy, 
conducting it from I91I to 1914. In the latter year 
he sold out and came to Block Island, forming a part- 
nership with D. B. Dodge & Company. This connec- 
tion he still maintains, and during the five years which 
have since elapsed has done much to promote the 
growth and prosperity of the business. Mr. Lockwood 
is the local correspondent of the Providence “Journal,” 
Newport “Mercury,” and Hartford “Courant.” In 
politics Mr. Lockwood is an independent Republican, 
but takes no part in public affairs beyond exercising 
his right as a voter. He affiliates with Harmony 
Lodge, No. 9, Free and Accepted Masons, of Paws 
tuxet; worthy patron of Manisses Chapter, No. 11, 
Order of Eastern Star, of Block Island; and belongs 
to the Kappa Psi fraternity of the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and the Chess and Checker Club 
of Block Island. 

Mr. Lockwood married, December 31, 1908, at Lake- 
wood, R. I., Ella May, daughter of William F. and 
Emily Waterman (Hopkins) Corkom, of North Adams, 
Mass., Mr. Corkom having been for many years en- 
gaged in the foundry and machine shop business in 
that place. 

Frank Earle Lockwood is shaping his career in ac- 
cordance with the honorable traditions of the stock 
from which he sprang. In business activities and in 
his life as a citizen he has made himself one of the 
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men who count in his community, and everything indi- 
cates that the years to come will bring him larger 
opportunities of service resulting in successes more 
noteworthy and more fruitful than those of the past. 


RALPH FRED LOCKWOOD, M-D., son of Frank 
William and Lillian May (Perkins) Lockwood (q. v.), 
was born at Buttonwoods, Warwick, R. I., October 16, 
1889. He attended the public schools of his birthplace, and 
after the completion of his general education entered the 
Medico-Chirurgical* College, Philadelphia, Pa., whence 
he was graduated M.D. in the class of 1912. Imme- 
diately after receiving his degree he began practice in 
Lakewood, in Warwick, where he has since continued, 
although much of. his time: has: been devoted to work 
along the lines of ‘sanitation and public health. His 
activities under this head have been so engrossing and 
his time spent in lecturing and research so long that he 
has been compelled to limit his private practice to his 
office and X-ray work, which has assumed large di- 
mensions. 

Dr. Lockwood .was health officer of old Warwick 
prior to the establishment of West Warwick, in 1916, 
and he is now health officer of Warwick, also filling 
the position of milk inspector. He is the founder of 
the Warwick Health League, one of the best known 
organizations of its kind in New England, an efficient 
means of health insurance .in. the community that has 
been of inestimable value. In March, 1919, Dr. Lock- 
wood entered upon, the discharge of his duties as Pure 
Food and Drug* Inspector for the State of Rhode 
Island, his previous experience and fruitful labor in 
the safeguarding of public health having won favorable 
notice. He has;lectured on his subject throughout 
Rhode Island and: adjoining States, and is known and 
quoted as an authority on community health. He ‘is 
director of the -Rhode Island . Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, and has approached all of his work in dis- 
ease prevention and public instruction with the broad 
sympathy of the devoted humanitarian supported by 
the exact scientific: knowledge of the specialist, a com- 
bination that has rendered his work effective to an 
unusual degree. ‘Dr.’ Lockwood holds membership. in 
numerous professional -associations, including the Kent 
County and Rhode Island State Medical societies, the 
American Medical Association, the Philadelphia- 
Spitzka Anatomical Association, the, Forbes Anatomi- 
cal Association, the International Association of Dairy 
and Milk Inspectors, and the Philadelphia Chapter of 
Pi Mu fraternity, with which he became identified dur- 
ing his college years. 

During the influenza epidentie. Dr: Lockwood gave 
himself completely to the public service with an ad- 
mirable spirit of sacrifice. At his own expense he 


secured a hotel, converted it into an emergency hospi- 
tal with a capacity of, ninety patients, and during the” 


prevalence of the disease abandoned - -everything an 
desperate efforts to halt its ravages. His community 
will long remember his generous contribution to the 
public welfare, a contribution made with no thought 
for personal risk that forms a noteworthy chapter in 
the record of his profession in their response to the 
great need of that time. 

In politics Dr. Lockwood is a loyal Republican, and 
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is close to the party leaders in council. He is a 
member of Harmony Lodge, No. 9, Free and Accepted 
Masons, the Loyal Order of Moose, and James Wood 
Lodge of Odd Fellows. His work has brought him 
into contact with a wide circle of acquaintances 
throughout the. State, and his personal popularity has 
aided strongly in the advancement of the causes he 
represented, which depend so largely for their success 
upon the intelligent and thorough codperation of entire 
communities. His professional standing is high and 
his record as a public servant no less worthy. 

Dr. Lockwood married, May 29, 1911, Louvan Amelia 
LaValley, of Apponaug, R. I., and they are the parents 
of Louvan Elise and Ruth Ethane. 


REV. ANTHONY BOVE—In charge of the Parish 
of St. Ann’s since 1901, Father Bove has given wide 
scope to his pastoral work, and it’is well within the 
facts of the case to state that no man, of clergy or 
laity, wields a greater influence among the Italian pop- 
ulation than he. His work, materially and spiritually, 
has been of incalculable value to his community, and | 
his labors have been to lead his people in paths of 
righteousness, usefulness, and honor, of loyalty to and 
love for the country of their adoption. 

Anthony Bove was born May 17, 1877, at Albano di 
Lucania, Italy, and is a son of Vincenzo and Mariannina 
(Malfese) Bove, his mother of -an ancient and noble 
Italian family. After receiving. a thorough classical 
and theological education in the institutions of his 
native land he was, by reason of high scholastic stand- | 
ing, ordained at the early age of twenty-two years. 
Immediately thereafter he came to the United States, 
being first assigned. to ‘Thornton, where he organized | 
the Italians of. the district. In 10901. he was given | 
charge of the difficult. mission of St. Ann’s, Providence, 
the congregation using an old town jail as a chapel. 
This building was remodelled for church purposes, and 
was dedicated in 1902 by Bishop Harkins. The com- | 
pletion of the church was immediately followed by the _ 
development of religious activities and the organization 
of church societies. Father Bove published a Holy | 
Name Manual in Italian, and: organized a council of the | 
Knights of Columbus, the second, Italian, council formed 4 
in the United States. 

Early in April, 1909, the old. SS edifice on Haw- 
kins street was removed, and. July 18, 1910, the corner- } 
stone was laid for'a new building, Rt. Rev. Matthew } 
Harkins, D. D., Bishop of Providence, officiating, with | 


Church, of Johnston, R: I., as preacher. Work. was | 
prosecuted with remarkable vigor, and the dedication 
took place on October 16 of the same year, Bishop 
Harkins officiating, assisted by Rt. Rev. Louis A. 
State and city i 
including. ‘Governor Pothier, 


members of the City Council. A pontifical mass was 
celebrated by Bishop Walsh, with Rev. Michael) 
O’Hare, pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, as deacon; Rev. Owen F. Clark, pastor of) 
the Church of the Holy Name, as sub-deacon; Rev. 
Dennis M. Lowney, rector of St. Joseph’s Church, | 
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Pawtucket, assistant priest, and Rev. E. E. Seagrave 
as master of ceremonies, assisted by Rev. Matthias 
Hebert. Bishop Harkins occupied the Episcopal 
throne, attended by Rev. Peter E. Blessing, pastor of 
St. Edward’s Church, and Rev. Domenico Bellietti, 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Ghost. Among the 
priests seated in the sanctuary were Rev. J. F. Sul- 
livan, pastor of St. Agnes’ Church; Rev. James C. 
Walsh, pastor of St. Michael’s Church; Rev. Nicola 
Armento, of Silver Lake; Rev. Stefano Verciani, of 
Newport; Rev. Joseph R. Bourgeots, pastor of St. 
Jean Baptiste Church, Arctic; Rev. Eugene Lessard, 
pastor of St. James Church, Manville; Rev. J. D. 
Lebel, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Olneyville; Rev. Napoleon Leclerc, pastor of St. Ann’s 
Church, Woonsocket; Rev. J. M. L. Geroux, pastor 
of the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, Woon- 
socket; Rev. James T. Ward, pastor of St. John’s 
Church; Rev. Fr. Kelley; Rev. George W. Brown, 
pastor of St. Anthony’s Church; Rev. Francesco 
Albanese;, Rev. J. H. Beland, pastor of the Church 
of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Central Falls; 
Rev. John O’Connor, O. C. R., of the Lonsdale 
Monastery; Rev. J. F. Haney, pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception. The sermon was 
by Rev. Roberto Biasotti, of New York City; he 
spoke eloquently of the growth of the parish and 
the beauty and usefulness of its properties, and com- 
mended the efficient work of Father Bove. After the 
Communion, Bishop Harkins congratulated the people 
on the completion of so magnificent a building, and 
expressed his gratitude for the presence of Bishop 
Walsh and the many clergy, as well as the chief execu- 
tive of the State and the city officials. After the mass, 
the clergy and guests were entertained at dinner in 
Wanskuck Hall, Guiseppe Zambarano acting as toast- 
master, the speakers being Bishop Harkins, Bishop 
Walsh, Governor Pothier, Mayor Fletcher, and various 
of the clergy. Governor Pothier spoke in terms of 
high admiration of the erection of so beautiful a tem- 
ple, and ‘congratulated the pastor, Rev. Father Bove, 
upon so highly successful a completion of his arduous 
labors. 

The new building is of Italian Romanesque style 
oi architecture, with a campanile on one side. It is a 
style which has prevailed throughout Italy and is 
especially noteworthy in Venice and Florence, where 
color was used extensively in the material of construc- 
tion, as has been done in the new St. Ann’s Church. 
In fact, the new St. Ann’s Church is an exact copy of 
he artistic Church of Sts. John and Paul of Venice. 

The building is 123 feet long by 65 feet wide, and 57 
feet high. It is constructed of redfaced brick laid in 
white mortar joint, and trimmed with buff and red 
pressed stone and terra cotta. The campanile is eight 
feet square at the base and 116 feet high. The interior 
is finished in stucco, white wood and oak; a high 
altar of white marble, with yellow and blue panels, 
designed in Italy, has been installed, besides side altars 
and two shrine altars of marble composition to harmon- 
‘ze with the main altar. A fine organ has been installed 
in the church, and a fine peal of bells in the campanile. 
The new church is ideally located, facing Hopkins 
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Park, thus giving a fine perspective view across the 
park as one approaches the junction of Branch avenue 
and Charles street. The cost of the building alone was 
over $100,000. The architects were Murphy, Hindle 
& Wright, of Providence, while the contractor was the 
Granite Construction and Realty Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vt. The building has attracted a great deal of 
favorable comment both from the general public and 
those of a professional standing, requests having been 
made for permission to publish by several of the lead- 
ing architectural journals. Seating capacity, 1,000. 
Sacristy and vestry at either side of a large and square 
sanctuary. The basement, which is used for a lower 
church, is very high and has almost the same accomo- 
dations and seating capacity as the main or upper 
church, 

A kindergarten was opened and placed in charge 
of the Maestre Pie Venerini Sisterhood, and in 
due time was completed the splendid parochial 
school, which was dedicated on October 29, 1916, by 
the Most Rev. John Bonzano, Archbishop of Mili- 
tena, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
The building has accommodations for seven hundred 
pupils, who are under the supervision of the Sisters of 
Mercy, for whom, in 1916, Father Bove opened a con- 
vent. In addition to the regular English courses, in- 
struction in Italian is given in the many well lighted 
and well ventilated class rooms, and on the Monticello 
street side are the day nursery and industrial school, 
which have a capacity, respectively, of two hundred 
children and one hundred and seventy-five industrial 
pupils. This portion of the structure is entirely sep- 
arate from the main building, and in the evening, em- 
broidery, sewing, domestic science, and the Italian 
language are taught. In the basement, entered from 
Branch avenue, is an auditorium seating seven hundred, 
and among its attractions is a motion picture booth. 
The entire cost of this splendid structure, finely 
equipped as it is for the great and vitally important 
work for which it is designed, was $110,000.00. While 
planning its erection Father Bove, on the first Sunday 
of May, 1915, preached at all the masses in the Cathed- 
ral of Providence, explaining the design and appealing 
for cooperation in the work. During his campaign, to 
interest the general public in his plan for the educa- 
tion of Italian children, he delivered two hundred and 
eight lectures in English, French, and Italian. From 
Pope Benedict XV., Father Bove received a large auto- 
graphed picture of His Holiness, bearing a message of 
encouragement and blessing. 

In 1915, Father Bove was commissioned jane His 
Eminence, Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli, and repre- 
sented by his Vicar-General, Monsignor Giuseppe Quad- 
rini, P. A., to erect an orphan asylum in the town of 
Fiumicino, Rome. Upon the death of Cardinal Van- 
nutelli, Cardinal Antonio Vico succeeded, and recom- 
missioned Father Bove for this work. A subscription 
was opened in the Providence “Visitor,” the official 
organ of the Providence Diocese, and under his guid- 
ance and patronage the necessary funds were realized, 
the publicity given the enterprise in the “Visitor” 
through the codperation of Right Rev. Bishop Harkins, 
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a valuable aid in its success. Also worthy of mention 
in this connection is John J. Ferreck, Jr., deceased, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was one of the generous donors. 
The institution was dedicated August 11, 1919, and 
Father Bove, who was then in Italy, in company with 
His Eminence, Cardinal Antonio Vico, and other pre- 
lates, attended the ceremony. The Episcopal delegate 
of the diocese praised the charity of the Providence 
diocese, and Father Bove, as the commissioned priest in 
this diocese, and the patron of the asylum, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful parchment and made a patron 
for life. In his response Father Bove extolled the gen- 
erosity of the people of the diocese of Providence, and 
disclaimed the hearty praise of his own efforts. On thé 
same day he was honored by an audience with the 
Pope, which was unusually long. 

At this time (1919) Father Bove has organized five 
Italian congregations, directed the building of four 
churches, established a day nursery in Providence, 
founded one parochial school, and put in operation one 
industrial school, in addition to his pastoral duties and 
the work mentioned above. For four years he has 
lectured in the public schools of Providence on Amer- 
ican history, under the auspices of the local chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
breadth of his service is shown by his supervision of 
children brought into the Juvenile Court, his interest 
in the affairs of the court having been so effectively 
manifested as to elicit from Judge Rueckert the state- 
ment that, “since Father Bove extended his care to the 
children, the number of arrests had appreciably dimin- 
ished and parole cases had improved to such an ex- 
tent that children were rarely obliged to appear in 
court.” He was the first Catholic priest in the Rhode 
Island Diocese to volunteer for this work. 

In 1910, Father Bove was a party to a lengthy dis- 
cussion, extending over four months, with the United 
Baptist clergy, regarding proselyting among the Ital- 
ians. This controversy was conducted in a dignified 
manner, and in all fairness and frankness, free from 
bitter denominational feeling, and the following year 
he published a book covering all phases of the question, 
which was favorably mentioned everywhere. In 1918 
he also published a work, bearing the title “L’Ordine 
Figli d’Italia di fronte alla Cosciezna Cattolica.” 

On May 18, 1918, Father Bove received, through 
Bishop Harkins, a large silver medal, the gift of Pope 
Benedict XV., in recognition of services to the church 
in the Diocese of Providence. Accompanying this was 
a letter from the Pope expressing “the highest satis- 
faction with the work of the pastor of St. Ann’s for 
the spiritual and moral betterment of the community, 
for entire and cordial obedience to the Bishop of Prov- 
idence, and for services rendered the Church in this 
diocese.” 

During these nineteen years of his work in the Dio- 
cese of Providence, he was identified with almost every 
religious and any other enterprise among the Italians, 
and particularly he was first instrumental and gave val- 
uable aid in the organizing of Italian colonies in Fall 
River, Mass., and Natick, R. I. For seven years he 
has heen conducting missions in this diocese and through 

other parts of the United States. 
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In 1912-13, he organized the. Italians of Barrington, 
R. I., and Warren, R. I. For the first, he built a fair- 
sized church, and for the second, he provided a chapel. 
He had these two missions in connection with St. 
Ann’s Church in Providence, for almost four years. 
He is unidentified with any public activity. 


FRED E. HORTON—The town of Cranston and 
the city of Providence derived a large share of ma- 
terial benefit and profit from the active life of Horace 
Francis Horton in the development of city and subur- 
ban property, a business he began almost half a cen- 
tury ago in Providence, where he now (1919) lives 
retired. The firm that he founded is continued under 
the direction of his son, Fred E. Horton, who in real 
estate and allied lines occupies prominent position in 
the business world of Providence, his operations ex- 
tending throughout the State and New England. The 
family of Horton to which they belong was founded by 
John Horton, who came from England and settled in 
Rehoboth, Mass., as early as 1640. There, five genera- 
tions of Hortons in this branch were born and lived, © 
principally engaged in agriculture as a business. Hor- 
ace F. Horton, of the sixth generation, left the family 
home in Rehoboth and founded his branch of the 
family in Providence, where he has resided for more 
than half a century. 

(II) The line of descent from John Horton, the 
founder, is through his son, Jotham, who had four | 
brothers, John, Nathaniel, Jonathan, and David. Jot- 
ham Horton married (first) Hannah Martin, (second): 
Penelope Rounds, having issue by both. From Jot- 
ham Horton the line traces through his son, Lieuten- 
ant James Horton, the first born of his second wife, 
Penelope Rounds. : 

(III) Lieutenant James Horton was born July 10, 1741, 
died in Rehoboth, Mass., August 10, 1833. In March,, 
1776, he was commissioned a first lieutenant in Captain 
Stephen Bullock’s Sixth company, Colonel Thomas: | 
Carpenter’s first Bristol regiment of Massachusetts 
militia. He was later first lieutenant in Captain Sim-— 
eon Crary’s regiment, General John Fellow’s brigade, — 
and was in the list of men stationed in New York for | 
five months, taking part in the evacuation of New | 
York and the battle of White Plains. After that battle | 
he was transferred to Captain Hix’s company, Colonel 
John Daggett’s regiment. Lieutenant Horton was in 
command of a company in Colonel Thomas Carpen- 
ter’s regiment for eight days, August 1, 1780, to August 
8, 1780, when the company marched to Tiverton, R. I.) 
on an alarm. He was a very vigorous, active man, 
and lived to the age of ninety-two years. He was first 
buried in a neglected cemetery in Rehoboth, but later, | 
through the efforts and at the expense of his great- 
great-grandsons, Everett S. Horton, of Attleboro, and, 
Horace F. Horton, of this record, his remains and 
those of his son, Cromwell, were taken up and moved | 
to the cemetery at Rehoboth Center, Lieutenant James: 
Horton married Freelove Pierce, born November 8, 
1742, died February 13, 1809. They were the parents of 
eight children, this branch descending from Crom-= 
well Horton, the fifth child. F 

(IV) Cromwell Horton was born February 26, 1777.) 
followed the occupation of farmer in Rehoboth, and | 
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there died in February, 1861. He married (first) in 
1801, Pearcy Martin, born October 28, 1781, daughter 
of Hezekiah and Mary Pearse (or Pierce) Martin, 
granddaughter of Hezekiah Martin, and great-grand- 
daughter of John and Mercy (Billington) Martin. 
They were the parents of seven children, descent in 
this line traced through Ellis Horton, the eldest son. 
Cromwell Horton married (second) February 18, 1836, 
Lydia West. 
(V) Ellis Horton was born in Rehoboth, died at 
_ Attleboro, Mass., February 16, 1849. He was engaged 
in farming at Rehoboth during his earlier years, but 
prior to his marriage he went to Savoy, where he mar- 
ried Mary Eliza Craw, and resided for several years. 
Later he located in Attleboro, where, until his death, 
he was employed in the grocery store of his brother, 
Gideon M. Horton. He was a man of upright, honor- 
able, Christian life, a faithful member of the Baptist 
.church, and for many years superintendent of the 
- Dodgeville Sunday school. His wife survived him sev- 
eral years, dying in Norton, Mass., November 6, 1857, 
aged fifty-seven years, Ellis Horton was buried in the 
cemetery at Rehoboth, Mass. Children: 1. George 
E., a cigar manufacturer of Taunton, Mass., where he 
died, Feb. 28, 1905. 2. James G., a farmer, who also 
resided and died in Taunton. 3. John S., of Provi- 
dence, died in 1915. 4. Charles H., died in Taunton. 
5. Horace Francis, of whom further. 6. Mary E., 
_ married Comfort Horton, and died in Providence. 7. 
Albert E., deceased, a farmer of Taunton. 8. William 
F., died in Rehoboth, June 17, 1861, in early manhood. 
(VI) Horace Francis Horton, of the sixth American 
generation, son of Ellis and Mary Eliza (Craw) Hor- 
ton, was born in Rehoboth, Mass., January 2, 1836, now 
(1919) a resident of Cranston, retired from business 
cares. He was educated in the Rehoboth public 
schools and Scholfield’s Business College, in Provi- 
dence, and in 1856, soon after leaving school, he began 
learning the jeweler’s trade in Attleboro, being so em- 
ployed for several years. From 1859 until 1861 he 
was a partner with his cousin, Mayor Everett S. Hor- 
ton, in grocery dealings, and upon his retirement from 
the firm did not again engage in business until 1864, 
when he formed a partnership with Henry J. Anthony. 
They opened a store on Smith street, between Canal 
and North Main streets, Providence, their connection 
continuing for eight years, the firm dissolving in 1872. 
While his business ventures had been successful in 
a degree sufficient to satisfy a large proportion of men, 
they had been but a prelude to the important work of 
his life, and it was not until 1873 that he found his real 
sphere of effort. In this year he opened an office in 
the Butler Exchange building, beginning dealings in 
real estate, insurance, and a general loan and mortgage 
business. Subsequently his offices were in the Wilcox 
building, then at No. 103 Westminster street, and 
finally at No. 87 Weybossett street, where his head- 
quarters were located until his retirement. His opera- 
tions increased to a large scale, one of his most im- 
portant undertakings the development of the tract of 
forty-three acres of pasture land, a part of the Arnold 
farm at Edgewood, in the town of Cranston, bordering 
Providence. In 1891 he began the promotion of that 
tract, planting it attractively, and presented it to the 
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public in a masterly, convincing manner. Large lots 
were sold, fine residences erected under careful restric- 
tion, and the property reached the high valuation of 
more than half a million dollars. The tract overlooks 
Narragansett bay and Roger Williams park, and 
through his wise guidance became one of the most 
beautiful and popular suburbs of Providence. An- 
other of Mr. Horton’s interests was Oakland park, 
in Pawtucket, where for a time he maintained a branch 
office in charge of his son, Fred E. Horton, and he 
also participated in the development of Pawtuxet-by- 
the-Sea, in Warwick, a part of the Country Club 
grounds, and the Fairmont tract in North Providence. 
His business activity was combined with a public spirit 
that took strict account of civic responsibility and the 
duties of citizenship, and Cranston and Providence, as 
well as any district in whose expansion he had a part, 
profited by his high standards of service. Mr. Horton 
admitted his sons, Henry F. and Fred E., to partner- 
ship in 1898, the firm name becoming Horace F. Hor- 
ton & Sons. Henry F. Horton died December 21, 
1899, and since the retirement of the founder the direc- 
tion of the firm’s affairs has devolved upon Fred E. 
Horton. 

In 1900 Mr. Horton made his entrance into public 
life, when -he was elected for a two-year term to repre- 
sent the town of Cranston in the lower house of the 
State Legislature, although political conditions and 
public affairs had always interested him, without his 
having the time to devote to their pursuit. At the ex- 
piration of his term in the House of Representatives 
he was elected to the State Senate, serving continu- 
ously from 1902 to 1906, in 1904 a member of the 
finance, State properties, charities and corrections com- 
mittees, and in 1905 a member of the finance and chari- 
ties and corrections committees. He was chairman of 
the committee appointed to represent Rhode Island at 
the reinterment of General Nathanael Greene, at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., in November, 1902. Throughout the six 
years of his work in the Legislature he was known 
among his colleagues as a man upright and conscien- 
tious in the performance of his legislative duties, a 
Representative and Senator of firm views and convic- 
tions which he ably defended, and a public servant 
who tirelessly advanced the interests of his constituents. 
In January, 1907, Mr. Horton was appointed a member 
of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and 
at the end of his term in 1913 was reappointed to the 
same position, serving until this commission was dis- 
solved by an act of Legislature in 1917. His previous 
service on House and Senate committees gave him 
leading qualifications for work on the State Board, 
and during the years of his membership he performed 
much valuable service in connection with the State 
institutions, his counsel an often sought guide to his 
associates of the board. His political faith has always 
been Republican. 

The Jefferson Street Baptist Church was long his 
church home. For twenty-three years he filled the 
office of superintendent of the Sunday school of that 
church; in 1878 and 1879 was president of the Rhode 
Island Baptist Sunday School Convention; and in 
1893 was president of the Rhode Island Baptist Social 
Union. He was also for many years a member of the 
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executive board of the Rhode Island Baptist State 
Convention, and has long placed at the disposal of his 
denomination his trained business services, backed by 
a consecration loyal and sincere. Since the passing of 
the Jefferson Street Baptist Church, Mr. Horton has 


been a member and most active worker in the Calvary” 


Baptist Church. He affiliates with the Masonic order, 
holding the degrees of Harmony Lodge, No. 9, Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Pawtuxet; Providence Chap- 
ter, No. 1, Royal Arch Masons, of Providence; and 
Providence Council, No. 1, Royal and Select Masters. 

Horace F. Horton married, January 15, 1862, Susan 
M. Anthony, of Foxboro, Mass., daughter of James B. 
and Ann Mercy (Johnson) Anthony, and they are the 
parents of three sons and three daughters: 1. Henry 
F., born March 17, 1865, died unmarried, Dec. 21, 1899; 
a graduate of the Providence High School; for seven 
years associated with the firm of Horace F. Horton & 
Sons. 2. Annie M., born Dec. 1, 1866; married Arthur 
J. Llewellyn, and resided in LaGrange, Ill., where she 
died in 1901, leaving children: Katheryn, Donald, and 
Gwendolyn. 3. Clarence H., born June 12, 1869, now 
associated with the firm of Horace F. Horton & Sons; 
married Lillias Piper. 4. Fred E., of further mention. 
5. Marion L., born April 22, 1877; married Charles 
M. Miller, of Barrington, R. I. 6. Laura E., born 
Dec. 7, 1879, a resident of Cranston. 

(VII) Fred E, Horton, youngest son of Horace F. 
and Susan M. (Anthony) Horton, was born in Provi- 
dence, January 4, 1873. He prepared for Brown Uni- 
versity in the schools of Providence, and was gradu- 
ated Bachelor of Philosophy from that institution in 
the class of 1895. His business life began in associa- 
tion with his father, the firm of Horace F. Horton & 
Sons being formed in 1898. For a time he was in 
charge of the branch office of the firm at Pawtucket, 
but after the death of Henry E. Horton he became 
closely identified with the Providence office and its 
various operations. In 1905 the firm was incorporated 
with Horace F. Horton as president and Fred E. 
Horton as secretary and treasurer, and since that 
time the company’s activities have been confined mainly 
to the mortgage and investment field, a large clientele 
testifying the confidence of the public in this old- 
established firm. Mr. Horton, in “April, 1918, with 
Ezekiel E. Gardner, formed the Horton-Gardner Cor- 
poration for real estate and insurance operations. Mr: 
Horton is president and Mr. Gardner secretary. and 
treasurer of this company, whose activities are widely 
extended, with branch offices and agencies in Newport, 
Narragansett Pier, and Westerly, R. I., New London 
and Willimantic, Conn., and New Bedford and Attle- 
boro, Mass. In the short period of its existence the 
Horton-Gardner Corporation has figured in numerous 
important real estate transactions and has also written 
a large total of insurance in all branches of the busi- 
ness—fire, casualty, automobile, etc. Mr. Horton is 
also president of the Union Real Estate Company, 
whose field of business is Pawtucket, and his principal 
interest outside the business in which he has spent his 
life is as treasurer of the Lynd-Sampson Needle Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. He is a member of the National 
Real Estate Board, and is a member of the board of 
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directors of the Providence Real Estate Exchange, 
which he has served as president. 

Mr. Horton is an active Mason, holding the thirty- 
second degree in the order, his membership in Har- 
mony Lodge, No. 9, Free and Accepted Masons, of 
which he was worshipful master in 1907; Providence 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; Providence Council, 
Royal and Select Masters, of which he was thrice 
illustrious master in 1907; St. John’s Commandery, 
Knights Templar, of which he is sword bearer; and 


Rhode Island Consistory, Sovereign Princes of the 


Royal Secret, in which he is master of entrances. He 
is also a member of Palestine Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and is a member 
of the band of that organization. He belongs to Brown 
University Chapter, Phi Delta Theta fraternity. As a 
younger man, Mr. Horton was interested in military 
affairs and has an honorable discharge from the Rhode 
Island Naval Militia, certifying three years’ service in 
the Third Division. 


A Republican in politics, Mr. Horton has confined 
his participation in public affairs to local offices. From ~ 


1903 to 1907 he was a member of the Cranston School 
Board, and in 1910 he was elected as a member of the 
first City Council of the city of Cranston, serving two 
years, and in November, 1918, he was elected to the 
Town Council of Warwick. His clubs are the Turk’s 
Head, Central, and Edgewood Yacht. His church is 
the Calvary Baptist. For six years he was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school of the Jefferson Street 
Baptist Church prior to organization, and he has given 
to all departments of the church work diligent and 
devoted service. In his active career he has come into 
contact with many phases of the city’s life, and each 
has known his hearty codperation, and has felt the 
force of his energy and initiative. 

Mr. Horton married, in March, 1897, Carrie E. 
Sampson, daughter of John W. and Susan E. (Quint) 
Sampson. 
(2), Faith, Fred E., Jr., Eleanor; and Helen, who died 
at the age of seven years. 


BARTON ALLAN BALLOU—In Providence, 
which is known as the jewelry center of this country, 
there is no one whose name is more widely known 
perhaps than the man with whom this story deals. Bar- 
ton Allan Ballou is one who can look back, with keen 
recollection, three score and ten years, when this 
industry was in its infancy. It is a well known fact, 
however, that at that early date Providence and vicinity 


were well along on making jewelry, but from that time — 


on the real growth took place, and Mr. Ballou to-day 
stands as a conspicuous figure and dean in the trade. 


His identity is not only known in this field, for he | 


has been active in other ways, and Rhode Island knows 
him as one of its prominent citizens. 


by helping to advance all good movements for the well- 
being of his fellow citizens. 

The American Ballou families are of Norman- 
French descent. Guinebond Ballou, their ancestor, was, 


it is supposed, a marshal in the army of William the q 
Conqueror, and fought in the battle of Hastings in 


Children: Ellis, Marjorie, Horace Francis — 


He has done | 
much for the welfare of his home city and his State — 


£.4,Witheams & Bra.MY. 
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1066. His descendants lived in County Sussex, Eng- 
land, until late in the fourteenth century, where they 
were extensive landholders and held important govern- 
mental offices both in State and church. Later many 
of them settled in other counties of England and Ire- 
land, and held large baronial estates there. In Eng- 
land and Ireland they have preserved an unbroken line 
of descent of domains and titles for at least six hun- 
dred years, and in Devonshire they have long been dis- 
tinguished. The name has been variously spelled 
Belou, Ballowe, Belloue, Belleau, Bellew, etc., but at 
present it is usually written Ballou. 

(1) Maturin Ballou, the immigrant ancestor, was 
born in Devonshire, England, between 1610 and 1620, 
and came to America previous to 1645, the exact place 
and date unknown. He is first mentioned as a copart- 
ner in the Providence Plantations, January 19, 1646-47, 
admitted a freeman here, May 18, 1658, together with 
Robert Pike, who became his father-in-law, and with 
whom he was intimately associated all his life. Their 
home lots stood adjacent in the north part of Provi- 
dence, as originally settled. Various parcels of land 
are recorded to have been assigned to him, but noth- 
ing more definite is known. He died February 24, 
1661. His wife was Hannah, daughter of Robert and 
Catherine Pike, whom he married between 1646 and 
1649, probably in Providence. She died at the age of 
eighty-two years. Children born in Providence: John, 
1650; James, mentioned below; Peter, 1654; Hannah, 
1656; Nathaniel, died in early manhood; Samuel, born 
1660, drowned June 10, 1669. 

(II) James Ballou, son of Maturin Ballou, was born 
in 1652, and lived in Providence and Smithfield, R. I. 
He married Susanna Whitman, born February 28, 1658. 
Children: James, born Nov. 1, 1684; Nathaniel; Oba- 
diah, mentioned below; Samuel, born Jan. 23, 1692; 
Susanna, Jan. 3, 1695; Bathsheba, Feb. 15, 1698; Nehe- 
miah, Jan. 20, 1702. 

(III) Obadiah Ballou, son of James Ballou, was 
born September 6, 1689, in Providence, R. I. He mar- 
ried (first) January 5, 1717-18, Damaris, daughter. of 
John and Sarah (Aldrich) Bartlett. He married (sec- 
ond) December 26, 1740, Mrs. Sarah (Whipple) Salis- 
bury, born December 26, 1701, in Cumberland, widow 
of Jonathan Salisbury, and daughter of Israel Whip- 
ple. Children, born in what became Cumberland, R. I., 
then Wrentham, Mass.: Ezekiel, mentioned below; 
Susanna, born Dec. 7, 1720; Daniel, Dec. 27, 1722; 
Abner, Oct. 28, 1725; Anna, Dec. 20, 1727; Obadiah, 
Sept. 29, 1730; Esther, Aug. 24, 1733; Aaron, March 
2, 1738. Children by second wife: Zerviah, born Jan. 
4, 1742; Joseph, May 15, 1746; Benjamin, Feb. 7, 1749. 

(IV) Ezekiel Ballou, son of Obadiah Ballou, was 
born January 5, 1718-19, in Wrentham, Mass., and died 
June 5, 1780. His homestead was three-quarters of a 
mile northeast of the Ballou meeting house. He was a 
farmer. He married, July 3, 1740, Joanna, daughter of 
Elder Josiah Cook, and she died January 16, 1797. 
Children, born in Cumberland: Jesse, March 30, 1741; 
Levi, mentioned below; Amey, Nov. 24, 1745; Reuben, 
Nov. 26, 1747; Asa, March 2, 1750; Mary, Aug. 12, 
1752; Anna, March 1, 1756; Joanna, Sept. 27, 1759. 

(V) Levi Ballou, son of Ezekiel Ballou, was born in 
Cumberland, R. I., September 23, 1744, and died July 
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13, 1805. He was conspicuous as a Revolutionary Pa- 
triot, shared largely in town offices of honor and re- 
sponsibility, was long a popular justice of the: peace, 
frequently represented his fellow citizens in the General 
Assembly of the State, and was a much trusted coun- 
sellor in the affairs of the neighborhood. He married, 
at Cumberland, March 21, 1764, Comfort Thompson, 
who died October 28, 1826, aged eighty years. Chil- 
dren, born in Cumberland: Rachel, Sept. 11, 1765; 
Philena, Oct. 6, 1766; Rhoda, Dec. 15, 1768; Vienna, 
Jan. 29, 1771; Welcome, March 1, 1773; Joanna, Feb. 
25, 1775; Flavius J., Oct. 13, 1776; Rachel and Emelia, 
twins, May 8, 1780; Levi, Aug. 29, 1782; Olney, Sept. 
28, 1784; Barton, mentioned below. 

(V1) Rev. Barton Ballou, son of Levi and Comfort 
(Thompson) Ballou, was born in July, 1791, in Cum- 
berland, R. I. He graduated from Brown University, 
and studied for the ministry with Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
of Boston, Mass., the famous Universalist preacher. 
He then went South and while there contracted yellow 
fever, from which he never entirely recovered, thus 
affecting his career as a minister. After this he came 
North and preached for a short time, spending the 
remainder of his life teaching in the Bushee Academy, 
at the old bank near Woonsocket, R. I. He married 
(first) Sarah Rathbone, and to this union five children 
were born. He married (second) Deborah Rathbone, 
and the following children were born: Barton Allan, 
mentioned below; and Sarah Alice, who married John 
Fry, of East Greenwich, R. I. 

(VII) Barton Allatié Ballou, son of the Rev. Barton 
and Deborah (Rathbone) Ballou, was born October 25, 
1835, in Cumberland, R. I. He received his education 
in the common schools of his native town. When he 
was but nine years of age his father died. Being 
thrown on his own resources, he secured employment 
in a cotton mill at the age of twelve, where he re- 
mained one year. He then learned to manufacture 
boots, at which employment he remained until fifteen 
years of age, when he was apprenticed to a manufac- 
turing jeweler in Providence. Here he learned the 
trade and wofked for a time. Owing to the great de- 
pression experienced by the jewelry trade during the 
time of the Civil War, he went to New Hampshire for 
a short period and there enlisted in the service of his 
country. He recruited part of a company, filling the 
quota of the town of Ware; and was chosen lieuten- 
ant of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, which served in Southern Louisiana 
under General Banks in several important engage- 
ments. At the expiration of his term of service he 
returned to New Hampshire so broken in health that 
he was unable to take command of the colored com- 
pany which was offered him. After a year’s time he 
recovered his health and returned to Providence, where 
he resumed his trade in the manufacture of jewelry. In 
1868 he bought out a part of the business of the com- 
pany in which he learned his trade; the firm name at 
that time was Rathbone & Richards, and subsequently 
it became B. A. Ballou. Inside of a year he took as a 
partner his brother-in-law, John J. Fry, the firm name 
becoming B. A. Ballou & Company, which so con- 
tinued until the death of Mr. Fry in 1895. Soon after 
Mr. Fry’s death Mr. Ballou’s son, Frederick A., joined 
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his father, under the same firm name. The business 
was successfully conducted, and on May 1, 1906, was 
incorporated as B. A. Ballou & Company, Inc. 
officers were B. A. Ballou, president; W. W. Middle- 
brook, of New York, vice-president; E. C. Lakey, sec- 


retary; F. A. Ballou, treasurer, later general manager, 


and these men continue in the organization to the pres- 
ent. The business built up by Mr. Ballou and asso- 
ciates grew rapidly and soon came to be one of the 
leading jewelry industries of the State, its success rest- 
ing largely upon his remarkable executive ability, 
business foresight and mastery of the details of the 
actual manufacturing process. He has done much to 
revolutionize the manufacture of jewelry, and has 
taken out many patents on inventions. He became a 
conspicuous figure in the jewelry world, and was one 
of the directors of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade, and a member of the Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Ballou still continues an active 
interest in his company, but has given up to his son 
the practical management of affairs. 

Mr. Ballou is president of the Dyer Street Land 
Company; member of the board of directors of the 
Home for Aged Men and Aged Couples; trustee and 
president of the board of trustees of Bell Street Chapel 
Fund, created by James Eddy; member of Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, Rhode Island Country Club, 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Pilgrims’ Society, 
Loyal Legion, School of Design, and various other 
organizations. In politics Mr. Ballou is a Republican, 
independent in his support of men and measures. He 
and his wife are of liberal religious belief and attend 
the Bell Street Chapel services. 

Barton Allan Ballou married (first) May 7, 1858, at 
Providence, Delia A. Wesley, who died shortly after 
without issue. He married (second) November 28, 
1867, at Blackstone, Mass., Mary Rathbone, daughter 
of Eli and Lydia (Rathbone) Kelly. They are the par- 
ents of three children: Frederick Allan, whose sketch 
follows; Charles Rathbone, and Alice May. 


FREDERICK ALLAN BALLOU, who succeeded 
in the management of B. A. Ballou & Company, Inc., 
is one of the leading manufacturers of jewelry in 
Rhode Island. Besides his interests in the jewelry 
trade, Mr. Ballou is active in various other movements 
which are essential in Rhode Island’s industrial, finan- 
cial and social welfare. 

(VIII) Frederick Allan Ballou, son of Barton Allan 
and Mary Rathbone (Kelly) Ballou, was born in Prov- 
idence, February 16, 1869. He was educated in the 
public and high Schools of his native city, and prepared 
for business in a commercial college. Upon complet- 
ing his education, he became connected with his father’s 
firm, B. A. Ballou & Company, in the capacity of 
bookkeeper. Being of a mechanical turn of mind he 
later went into the factory and learned the manufac- 
turing part of the business from its beginning. Here 
he remained for a number of years, later going into the 
sales department. The ensuing period he spent par- 
tially in New York and partially in traveling through- 
out the country, making himself personally acquainted 
with the customers of the firm. Soon after the death 
of John J. Fry, member of the firm of B. A. Ballou 
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Company, in 1895, Mr. F. A. Ballou was ‘ken ave aa 
nership, and has since been identified with the business. — 
Its rapid growth in recent years has been in large — 
measure due to his ability as an executive and general — 
manager. On May 1, 1906, at the incorporation of 
B. A. Ballou & Company, he became treasurer and 
general manager of the firm, which position he now _ 
occupies. As shown in the foregoing lines of this nar- 
rative, Mr. Ballou began by learning the business and | 
its various details, thus thoroughly familiarizing him- — 
self with its different phases. He has been practical — 
and progressive and has advanced many movements — 
which have resulted beneficially to both employer and — 
employee. B. A. Ballou & Company now stands 
among the foremost in the jewelry trade for its mod- ie 
ern methods and ideas. 
Mr. Ballou is also active in various commercial and — 
financial circles. He is a director of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, and has held directorships _ 
in other banking institutions. He is a director of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company, vice-president of | 
the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Export Company of New ~ 
York, secretary of the Manufacturers’ Refining Com- 
pany, treasurer of Yale Jewelry Manufacturing Com- 
pany, both of Providence. Mr. Ballou is president of 
the Manufacturing Jewelry Board of Trade, member — 
of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, member of 
the Republican party, for three years served on the | 
Barrington Town Council, and was its president dur- 
ing his last term; represented Barrington in the Rhode i 
Island Legislature, and was a member of the finance | 
committee of the House. His clubs are the Squantum, — 
Turk’s Head, Hope, and Rhode Island Country. He © 
is a member of the Rhode Island School of Design, — 
and vice-president of the Providence Boys’ Club. ‘Like 
his father he is of liberal: religious. belief. 
Mr. Ballou’s son, Frederick Allan Ballou, Jr., is a © 
graduate of Brown University, and during the great 
World War was a lieutenant in the One Hundred iP 
Third Field Artillery, of the famous Yankee Division; 
is now active in the business of his father, and will no | 
doubt some day stand out in the jewelry trade like his be 
grandfather and father, who have been most prominent _ 
here. 


RICHARD SETH MOORE, prominent in drinacsetl 
circles, and the founder of R. S. Moore & Company,- 
which was merged on October 1, 1919, with the H. M 
Byllesby Company, of which he became! vice-president, i 
is one of the most able and successful figures in the © 
financial life of Rhode Island in the last decade. 

Mr. Moore was born in Nashua, N. H., March 26, - 
1881, son of Seth P. and Elizabeth A. (Wilson) — 
Moore. His early education was received in the pub-_ 
lic schools, after which he took a course in business © 
college. In addition he pursued special courses in 
brokerage, banking, and salesmanship, in several of | 
the foremost schools, and followed various othe 
courses of study privately in some of the universitie 
on banking, political economy, and commercial law, | 
and this last work was accomplished after he had en- | 
tered the banking business, Previously, several years | 
were spent in an accounting position and as a sales- 
man in various lines. In 1908 Mr. Moore entered the 
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security business in Providence, and a few years later 
established the business of R. S. Moore & Company. 
The venture proved successful and within a short 
period it developed into one of the foremost of its 
kind in New England. The business embraced the 
New England States, with offices in Providence and 
Boston, and was continued successfully until October 
I, 1919, when it was merged with the H. M. Byllesby 
Company. Mr. Moore was chosen vice-president of 
this company, which is well known in banking circles 
throughout the United States. It might further be 
said that the H. M. Byllesby Company is one of the 
foremost public utilities houses in America and stands 
preéminent in this field of banking. Mr. Moore is 
active in several business and financial enterprises, 
and holds directorships in the San Diego Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Company, the Western States Gas & 
Electric Company, the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, the Oriental Navigation Company, and the Ok- 
lahoma Gas & Electric Company. 

Mr. Moore is active and well known in club life in 
Providence. He is a member of the Bond Club, of 
New York, the Rhode Island Country Club, Turk’s 
Head Club, Edgewood Yacht Club, Metacomet Golf 
Club, Pomham Club, Rhode. Island Fish and Game 
Club, all of Providence, and others. He is a member 
of the Republican party but independent in political 
belief. Mr. Moore has his family home at Edgewood, 
“R. I. At Edgewood he maintains a stable of finely 
bred horses and takes great pleasure in exhibiting his 
thoroughbreds at the most important horse shows 
about the country. His other hobbies are golf, tennis 
and motoring. He has also been quite athletic and 
has indulged in various out-door sports. 


GENERAL GEORGE RATHBONE DYER—In 
the person of George Rathbone Dyer, the ancient Dyer 
line of New England and Rhode Island is represented 
in New York City, where Mr. Dyer, in addition to 
his extensive brokerage operations, as a member of 
the firm of C. I. Hudson & Company, is identified with 
many branches of civic and social activity. 

Son of Governor Elisha and Nancy Anthony (Viall) 
Dyer, Gen. Dyer was born in Providence, R. I., June 
24, 1869. After attending private schools in his native 
city and St. Paul’s School, of Concord, N. H., he com- 
pleted his education in Berlin, Germany. He at once 
entered the field of business, and from January 2, 
1888, to March 12, 1900, was associated with the firm 
of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company. Since March, 
1901, he has been a member of the brokerage firm of 
C I. Hudson & Company, at No. 66 Broadway, one 
of the leading concerns in New York’s financial field, 
being the senior active partner of the firm. 

General Dyer’s services have been sought in numer- 
ous connections in the city of his adoption, which he 
now serves as chairman of the New York and New 
Jersey Bridge and Tunnel Commission, which is 
about to start building the vehicular tunnel between 
New York and New Jersey. His clubs are the Knick- 
erbocker, Union, Piping Rock, Manhattan, Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht, Fort Orange, Governors Is- 
land, New York Press, Beaver Dam Winter Sports, 
and the Bankers’ Club of America. With his family 
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he is a member of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Glen Cove, Long Island. General Dyer’s 
fraternal affiliations are with Kane Lodge, No. 454, 
Free and Accepted Masons, and Lodge No. 1, Ben- 
evolent and Protective Order of Elks. He is a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Society of the Cincinnati; 
the Sons of the Revolution; Society of Colonial Wars; 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United States; 
Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-American 
War; Manhattan Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War 
Veterans; Veterans of the Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard Association of the United States. 

General Dyer has had a long and honorable career 
in the military service of the State and Nation. His 
service as an officer and enlisted man has been con- 
tinuous since June 10, 1889, and covers a period of 
more than thirty years. General Dyer entered the 
army of the United States at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War as a captain, but was soon 
promoted to the grade of major, in which grade he 
served until the muster out of his regiment. He also 
served in the army of the United States on the Mex- 
ican border in 1916 as a brigadier general. While at 
Matanzas, Cuba, with his. regiment, in 1890, his brigade 
commander, Brigadier General J. P. Sanger, U. S. 
A., in recommending. him for promotion, stated that 
“he has been a zealous and devoted officer, is beloved 
by his regiment and is in all respects worthy of the 
full confidence of his superiors.” Later General Cor- 
bin, then adjutant general of the army, offered him a 
lieutenant-colonelcy in one of the regiments being 
formed for duty in the Philippines, but the offer was 
declined as General Dyer did not wish to make the 
army his career. In 1911, in speaking of General 
Dyer’s ability as a commanding officer, Major General 
Daniel E. Sickles, United States Army, retired, stated 
that “if we had another war and I was in command 
of another army corps, I would ask to have his regi- 
ment assigned to it.” On March 17, 1915, Major Gen- 
eral John F. O’Ryan, in recommending that a brevet 
commission of major general be conferred upon Gen- 
eral Dyer for meritorious service, stated that General 
Dyer’s service “has been distinguished by more than 
a faithful performance of duty,” and that the high 
order of military zeal and service displayed by Gen- 
eral Dyer “has distinguished this officer above others.” 

Upon his return from United States service on the 
Mexican border, General Dyer was placed in com- 
mand of the New York National Guard by orders of 
the governor, dated October 6, 1916, which position 
he held until the return of Major General O’Ryan 
from Federal service, December 22, 1916. On July 
31, 1917, the New York National Guard at that time 
having been called into the service of the United 
States for duty in the war against Germany, this leav- 
ing the State without military protection, General 
Dyer was designated, by the governor, as chairman of 
a board of three officers to assist the governor in 
organizing an adequate military force to protect the 
lives and property of the inhabitants of the State and 
to advise the governor as to the measures to be adopted 
to safeguard State and municipal property and public 
utilities. The governor, by executive order dated . 
August 27, 1917, placed General Dyer in command of 
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all State troops. located .in- Greater..New -York,. and in 
the counties: of Rockland, Westchester, Suffolk. and 
Nassau, thus making ;him ‘responsible: tothe governor 
for the safety of the: lives: and. property. of over. seven 
millions of people atthe most. critical period. of the 
World War. - This position he held until placed in 
command of. ‘the. entire military force -of ,the, ‘State 
(about thirty-five thousand officers and. men) ‘on Sep 
tember 20, 1918. © General Dyer ‘remained in, command 
of the military forces of the State from. September 20, 
1918, until April 1; 1919, on which. latter date he.was 


succeeded by Major General. O’Ryan, formerly com- » 


manding general of, the New York: National Guard. 
General Dyer, however,, retained command. of the 
First Brigade which, at that time, included all State 
troops located. in New York. City. A: resumé of his 
military career is as follows: 


State Service—Enlisted as private Company K, Sev- 
enth Infantry, New -York National Guard, June 10, 
1889; commissioned second lieutenant and assigned to 
Company G, Twelfth Infantry, New York National 
Guard, May -16, 1892: ‘first: lieutenant,- March +7, 1893; 
captain, May 2, 1893; major,. June 28, 1899; .colonel, 
September 7, 1899: prigadier- general and assigned to 
command the First Brigade, New York National Guard, 
February 28, 1912; brevet. general, April 8, 1915. Trans- 
ferred to the Reserve List and detailed to active duty 
April 9, 1917; commissioned’ brigadier-general, New 
York Guard, and assigned to command: the First 
Brigade, New York Guard, September’ 4, 1917. Still in 
the service. 

United States Service—Spanish- American War. .Com- 
missioned captain, Twelfth Infantry, New York Vol- 
unteers, May 13; 1898) major, ae ae 13, 1898; mustered 
out with regiment, April 20, 1899. 

Mexican Border Service—-Mustered into United States 
Service as brigadier-general commanding the First 
Brigade, New York National Guard, June 28, 1916; 
mustered out September 27, 1916. 


General Dyer married, in the Charen: of the. Heav- 
enly Rest, November 7,, 1901, Grace Gurnee Scott, 
daughter of Edward. Padelford and Evelyn (Gurnee) 
Scott. They are the parents of:. Walter Gurnee, born 
in New York ‘City, Feb. 14, 1903; Elisha, .born in 
Wickford, R. I.,. Sept.,15, 1904; and.George Rathbone, 
Jr., born in New York City, Match 27,.1907. General 
Dyer and his, family now. live on their estate “Brook- 
ville Farm,” Roslyn, Long Island, although they have 
ae home at No. 15.,West: 55th street, New. York 
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CHARLES DEAN: KIMBALL—Mr. ‘Kimball; an 
official of a leading: eastern’ packing house; the Kim- 
ball & Colwell Company, occupies prominent. place 
in the business circles. of Providence, his. native city. 
His identification with, the life of his «city, is .complete 


through associations in many, and, diverse fields, com=- ' 
fraternal, and social; and, as ex-governor of, 


mercial, 
the State, has: rendered public service of. merit. and 
value. 

Mr. 


land, who in 1634 came to Araericals in the “Elizabeth,” 
landing at Boston. The following year he became a 
freeman in Watertown, Mass., and was a proprietor 
in 1636-37. From him Mr. Kimball traces his line and 
is a representative in the ninth American generation, 
alliance having been made in the fifth generation with 
the line of Roger Williams. Charles Dean Kimball 
is a son of Emery Sheldon and Mary Charlotte 


Kimball . is 72)  Nbaudaioe ae ‘Pickord: ‘Kimball: ./ 


rules ‘and’ order. of. the House of. Representatives. 
of the Parish or Rattlesden, County of Suffolk, Eng: ’ 
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(Briggs): Kimball, ‘his-father a. founder, in 1873, of the | 
firm -of. Kimball .&: Colwell, pork perkers and whole- | 


sale provision merchants. vgs ee 

‘Charles Dean Kimball. was. ponn: in Paavidence, Sep- 
tember 13; 1859. -He, attended the ‘public schools of his 
native.city-and: immediately upon the completion of his 
studies: entered’ business, ‘being ~ -employed ‘by Rice, 
Draper = & Company, wholesale- dealers: im paints and 
oils, for six. months. 


Mr...Kimball retired in 1891, ‘and Charles ‘D. Kimball 
purchased. the interest of his” father, although since 
1888 he had been-a ‘member of ‘the firm, ‘Mr. Colwell, 
the other original partner, died. in 1899, and his son, 
Lewis N. Colwell, who had previously been admitted 
to the firm, became an equal owner with Mr.-Kimball. 
Incorporation was made-under the laws of. Rhode Is- 
land in 1900, the name of the concern becoming the 


Kimball & Colwell Company, with Mr. Kimball as | 


secretary and treasurer. The operations of the com- 
pany, whose growth has-been steady and. vigorous, ex- 
tend’ all along the Atlantic ‘coast, and while natural 
circumstances have made the middle-West the center 
of. the meat packing industry, the Kimball & Colwell 
Company fills a large demand in, the eastern market. 
Mr.. Kimball. is also treasurer of the What Cheer 


Beef Company, of Providence,;. and of. the: Fall River 


Provision. Company, of Fall River, Mass. 

Mr. Kimball’s public:career began in. 1894, with his 
election to the. lower house.of the State Legislature, 
and he was reélected from Providence each succeeding 


year until 1900, when ‘he was elected lieutenant-gov- — 


ernor. In the election of November, 1901, he was re- 
elected, as' was Governor. Gregory. The death of 
Governor Gregory; December’ 16, 1901, brought Mr. 
Kimball ‘into. the acting: governorship, and on Janu- 
ary 7, 1902; he. was - imaugurated governor, the first 
chief executive of the -State to take the oath of office 
in the new, capitol, As: governor he advocated numer- 
ous important measures, among them that the tax laws 


be revised. so. that. personal: ‘property be taxed in the 


place where it’ is. located, that the -governor be given 


the veto’ power, : vand ‘that: the State. elections be bien- 
Acting with. the. Senate. ‘as licutenant-governor, ! 
he: served: ‘on | ‘the committee appointed to ‘investigate i 
In the | 
House he was chairman. of‘ the committee on special - 


nial... 
the.. giving of; transfers on. street railways. 


legislation;: ‘chairman: of the special committee to in-— 


' vestigate..the ‘cotton industry, and a member of the~ 

‘special: committees. to investigate the. State. College of 
Agriculture and. Mechanic. Arts at: Kingston, the 
~ special committee on ‘the revision of the. constitution 


of: the State, cand’ -the .. committee which . revised the 


public record is one of constructive service untouched | 


by political ambition or motives, and his time and | 
‘ 
Mr. Kimball is a member of the Rhode Island His- | 


efforts have been given in the interest of good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship. 


torical Society, anda distinguished and loyal ancestry 


gives.him membership in the Sons of the American 
He 
was president of the board of managers of the Rhode ™ 


Revolution, ‘and the Society of Colonial Wars. 


‘He. then became employed by | 
his father’s firm, Kimball» & Colwell, and until 1892 
filled various positions: in this organization. ; “The elder | 


His » 
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Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and 
devotes himself closely to its welfare and support. He 
is a Thirty-second Degree Mason, a member of the 
First Light Infantry Veterans’ Association. His 
church is the Unitarian, and he is a member of the 
Unitarian Club. His social memberships are in the 
Elmwood, Pomham, and Commercial clubs. He was 
a Republican Presidential Elector in 1916. He is 
president of the Town Council of South Kingston, 
and for several years Federal Jury Commissioner. 

Mr. Kimball married, November 24, 1885, Gertrude 
Greenalgh, born in Fall River, Mass., daughter of 
John B. and Lavinia (Reynolds) Greenalgh. There 
is one child of this marriage, Marian Dean, 


RT. REV. PETER E. BLESSING, D. D., LL. D., 
V.G.—As pastor of St. Joseph’s, one of the oldest 
established and most prominent Roman Catholic par- 
ishes in the city of Providence, and vicar-general of 
the Providence Diocese, Monsignor Blessing is well 
known as a zealous, learned and eloquent divine and 
public-spirited, patriotic citizen. He is the son of 
James E. and Mary (McNiff) Blessing who, coming 
from Ireland in their early youth, were married in 
Providence, where they spent the remainder of their 
lives. 

Peter E. Blessing was born in Providence, R. L., 
February 13, 1873. He received his early education in 
the parochial schools of that city. After finishing at 
LaSalle Academy he attended Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md., and the North American Col- 
lege, at Rome, Italy, where, after taking the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Theology at the Propaganda 
University, he was ordained priest, May 27, 1899, in 
the Cathedral of St. John Lateran. The first assign- 
ment he received after his return to this country was 
assistant pastor at St. Theresa’s Parish, Providence, 
but after a few months service there was transferred 
to the Providence Apostolate, a body of priests then 
being organized in the diocese of Providence, whose 
work was to be preaching and giving missions. In 
1905 Dr. Blessing became director of this work and re- 
mained at its head until 1912. 

In 1905 he was appointed rector of St. Edward’s, 
Frovidence, where he built a modern school building 
for the accommodation of the children of the parish 


-and a commodious convent for the sisters who taught 


in the school. In 1906 Dr. Blessing became editor 
and manager of the Providence “Visitor,” a publica- 
tion devoted to Catholic interests in Rhode Island. 
During the five years he spent in this work the Prov- 
idence “Visitor” took a leading place among the 
Catholic publications of the country. In 1912 he was 
appointed rector of the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Providence, where he remained until 1916, when 
he became the irremovable rector of St. Joseph’s, 
Providence. 

Monsignor Blessing has always been a close student 
of questions of current interest and has lectured ex- 
tensively on social, historical and religious topics. 
He has been closely identified with the educational 
and charitable institutions under the direction of the 
‘Catholic church in Rhode Island, and is a member of 
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many organizations for the civic and social betterment 
of the community. During the recent period of war 
with Germany he was most active in his support of the 
cause of the allies and intimately connected with the 
different movements having for their object the wel- 
fare of the men in the service. 

He received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Notre Dame, Ind., in 1917, 
and in the same year, because of distinguished service, 
was elevated by Pope Benedict XV. to the dignity of 
Prothonotary Apostolic, with the title of Monsignor. 


RT. REV. WILLIAM A. HICKEY, D.D., was 
born in Worcester, Mass., May 13, 1869. He is the 
son of William and Margaret (Troy) Hickey. His 
father, who died two years ago, was a veteran of the 
Civil War, having served in both the army and navy 
throughout the entire duration of the war. A military 
funeral was accorded his remains on January 2, 1017, 
at Worcester, 

Bishop Hickey’s early education was obtained in 
the public schools of his native city, and in the fall 
of 1883 he entered the Worcester Classical High 
School. Upon graduation from here he completed his 
college course at Holy Cross College, graduating with 
honors. He then went abroad and after a three 
years’ course at the Grand Seminary at St. Sulpice, 
Paris, went on to Rome and was favored with an 
audience with Pope Leo XIII. Returning to his 
native land, after a few weeks of immediate prepara- 
tion at Brighton Seminary, he was ordained to the 
priesthood by the Most Rev. John J. Williams, D. D., 
Archbishop of Boston, at Holy Cross Cathedral, Bos- 
ton, for the diocese of Springfield, Mass. His first 
curacy was Whitinsville, following which Bishop 
Hickey served as assistant pastor at Brookfield, Black- 
stone, Holyoke, and Clinton. 

In 1903 he was assigned by Rt. Rey. Thomas D. 
Beaven, D. D., Bishop of Springfield, to the pastor- 
ship at Gilbertville, where he labored thirteen years. 
Here his work won recognition from his superiors, and 
appreciation and love from his parishioners. The suc- 
cess of his pastorate may be realized by the fact that 
the sermons of his church were preached every Sun- 
day in English, French, Polish, and Lithuanian. His 
transfer as pastor to St. John’s parish, Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts, came on January 24, 1917, a few months be- 
fore the war, and the energy and zeal for God’s glory 
manifested at Gilbertville found here a larger field. 
Here he built the new parochial school, a splendid 
modern twelve room building with a large parish hall, 
erected in a fine location in the very center of the 
town at an estimated cost of $150,000. He was sup- 
ported in this work by his parishioners with hearty 
cooperation, and the school has been praised as one 
of the best examples of the most improved school ar- 
chitecture and construction in the State. Bishop 
Hickey’s parish work. did not lessen his value as a 
citizen. A remarkable orator, his services were sought 
in every patriotic movement. As a “four minute man,” 
when orator on Liberty Day, Bishop Hickey showed 
a patriotism for his country surpassed only by his zeal 
for the advancement of God’s kingdom. Of his work 
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and life during his two years at Clinton, Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, said: “Father Hickey has 
worn the black cassock of Christ. He has been a 
soldier camping in the homes of the sick and the poor 
under the white banner of the church, fighting for sal- 
vation; has battled for Christ in the trenches of hu- 
manity. Not a day has passed over his head since 
our boys first left Clinton that he has not prayed for 
his people.” 

A telling incident is related showing Bishop Hickey’s 
facility in languages and his quick comprehension. 
During a reception tendered by the Knights of Colum- 
bus to the noted Father Cabanel, chaplain of the 
French Battalion of “Blue Devils,” Colonel Azan, the 
officer in charge of the French Military Mission sta- 
tioned at Harvard University and engaged in offi- 
cers’ training at that place, made a twenty minute 
speech entirely in French. At the conclusion of this 
speech, at the request of Father Cabanel, Father 
Hickey gave a translation, and it is said by those who 
understand both languages that the pastor’s transla- 
tion was a marvel in accuracy and embraced the whole 
talk. This facility is especially noted in his transla- 
tion of Bishop Le Camus’ “Life of Christ.” The book 
has been recommended by the Biblical Institute at 
Rome as one of the best lives of our Lord. It is one 
of the most popular works of its kind in America 
to-day. 

On January 16, 1919, Bishop William A. Hickey 
received notification from Rome that Pope Benedict 
had appointed him coadjutor-bishop with right of suc- 
cession to Bishop Harkins, of the Diocese of Provi- 
dence. His consecration as bishop took place on 
Thursday, April 10, 1919, in Sts. Peter and Paul’s 
Cathedral, Providence, with Rt. Rev. Thomas D. 
Beaven, D. D., Bishop of Springfield, Mass., officiating, 
assisted by Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, D. D., Bishop 
of Portland, Me., and Rt. Rev. Daniel F. Feehan, 
D. D., Bishop of Fall River, Mass., assisting. On the 
day of his consecration, by an act of Rt. Rev. Matthew 
Harkins, D. D., which was later ratified by the Sacred 
Consistory at Rome, Bishop Hickey was made Apos- 
tolic Administrator of the Diocese of Providence. 
Bishop Hickey was one of the examiners of the 
clergy in the Springfield diocese, Worcester county 
chaplain of the A. O. H., and a fourth degree Knight 
of Columbus in the Bishop O’Reilly Assembly, of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Life holds no more beautiful relationship than that 
which a Catholic priest bears to his people and his 
people bear to him. From the cradle to the grave he 
is one who never falters, whose helping hand is never 
withdrawn, whose patience is without end, and whose 
heart is ever true. For through sunshine and rain, 
through happiness and disaster, through ‘peace and 
war, through virtue and misery, come what will within 
the range of human experience, in its midst you will 
find the priest toiling, not for himself, but that those 
he loves and for whom he stands ready to die may 
have happiness both here and hereafter. This is the 
type of. priest, this is the manner of friend, this is 
the kind of pastor Bishop Hickey is to all with whom 
he comes in contact; a noble man full of courage, zeal, 
and devotion, with deep and abiding religious faith. 


CLARENCE M. DUNBAR—Among all the indus- 
trial enterprises of the city of Providence, R. I., the 
operations of which produce so large a proportion of | 
the wealth of this region, there is none more repre- 
sentative of the high standards of commercial ethics 
and business management, which are the proverbial | 
characteristics of New England industry, than the 
Seamless Wire Company, of No. 85 Sprague street. 
This large and successful concern was founded and 
developed by three business men of this city, namely: 
Charles D. Cook, Clarence M. Dunbar and Robert O. | 
Smith, who were associated under the firm name of | 
Cook, Dunbar, Smith Company, Inc. It was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Rhode Island with a capital 
of fifty thousand dollars and has carried on its busi- 
ness since 1906, when the charter was given it. Charles 
D. Cook is president and director, Clarence M. Dun- | 
bar, treasurer, general manager and director, and Rob- © 
ert O. Smith, secretary and director. The concern | 
which was started in a small way has developed under | 
their capable management to its present great pro- 
portion, the plant having been added to until there is 
now some thirty thousand square feet of floor space, in 
which are employed on an average seventy hands. It 
is equipped with every modern appliance and device 
and operated by electrical power, the product of the 
mill being of the finest grade of workmanship and ma- 
terial of their kind. The concern is engaged in the 
manufacture of seamless rolled gold wire, rolled gold 
plate, and rolled gold tubing, and the output is sold by | 
travelling representatives not only throughout New 
England but also in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and other | 
States, as well as a large portion of it being exported 
to foreign countries. It is the owner of many valuable | 
patents and is one of the largest and most prosperous 
concerns of its kind in the country. | 


WILLIAM DAVID GOFF—The name Goff has 
figured prominently in the early identity and develop- 
ment of New England. Thomas Goff, wealthy mer- 
chant, of London, England, Matthew Craddock, John 
Endicott, Sir Richard Saltonstall, and others were | 
among the leading men in laying the foundation of | 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The vital records of | 
Rehoboth, Mass., the mother town of many in its | 
vicinity, in both Massachusetts and Rhode Island, be- - 
gin with the families of Richard, Samuel and Robert | 
Goff, and from these men descend many of the name | 
here. Many served in the military service of the col- 
ony during the Revolution. 

William David Goff, son of Colonel Isaac L. and |} 
Ada Jeanette (Richards) Goff, and grandson of David 
F, and Clarissa D. (Stacy) Goff, was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., September 27, 1876, His preliminary | 
education ae acquired in public and private schools ’ 
of Providence, and supplemented by a course in Mowry 
& Goff’s Preparatory School, thus qualifying himself 
for an active business career. After completing his | 
studies, he became associated with is father in his | 
various extensive enterprises and continued with him | 
for many years, the firm being known as the Isaac L. | 
Goff Company. In the meantime, having determined 4 


to extend his field of knowledge and usefulness, he | 


oe 


John Olakiels 


Martha Rata! Sampeant) Olofiela 
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became an expert in real estate values, also became 
familiar with the insurance business in its different 
phases, thus laying the foundation for his future suc- 
cessful career. In 1907, he severed his connection 
with is father and entered into the real estate and in- 
surance ‘business under the name of the William D. 
Goff Company, conducting his operations in Provi- 
dence, and during the intervening twelve years his 
business has increased to a large extent, he being now 
recognized as one of the leading men in that line in 
the State of Rhode Island. He takes an active in- 
terest in everything pertaining to the welfare and 
development of his native city, is public-spirited and 
enterprising, unassuming in manner, congenial in his 
tastes, and although his career has been quiet and un- 
eventful, he has manifested those sterling qualities 
that ever command respect and are at all times worthy 
of emulation. He is a Republican in politics, but has 
never cared for political preferment, and devotes his 
‘leisure time to out-of-door life. He is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, gaining admission through the services 
of four of his ancestors in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Goff married, December 14, 1899, Alice Pauline 
Strahan, daughter of Thomas and Esther (Lawrence) 
Strahan, natives of Scotland, and now well known 
residents of Chelsea, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Goff are 
the parents of one son, William David, Jr., born Dec. 
15, 1902, now a student of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
of Exeter, N. H. 


JOHN OLDFIELD—When man emerged from 
that stage of civilization where his intellect approxi- 
mated that of a beast, and became a thinking being, the 
first pursuit to which he turned, beyond that necessary 
for self-preservation, was the cultivation of the soil. 
On this stage of development depended the later evolu- 
tion of the race. Rome drew by far the greater pro- 
portion of her famous statesmen, soldiers, generals, 
poets and other writers from that sturdy class which 
formed the very sinews of the Nation, the agricole or 
farmers. Pompey, Cicero, Marius, Cato, Cincinnatus, 
men whose names are synonymous with the prestige of 
the Roman Empire, came from the farming class. We 
Americans are essentially a nation of farmers on a 
grand scale, and our greatest men have been sons of the 
soil. From the land we have drawn the source of our 
_ greatness, and it has provided us with a virility which 
placed us easily at the head of the nations in this re- 
spect. Despite the fact that the city yearly draws its 
toll from the rural districts, we find an amazingly large 
number of men who instinctively turn to the soil for 
| their amusement and recreation, if only for a short time, 
and find in it rest, inspiration, vigor. Many men find 
in it their life work, still others find in it an avocation. 

Love of the soil was perhaps the chief characteristic 
of the life of the late John Oldfield, business man of 
the city of Providence, where he died on January 8, 
1880, Although in later life he entered the world of 
business, he still retained the desire for nearness to the 
soil and to nature which were vital factors in his youth. 

John Oldfield was a native of England, the son of 
parents of good standing and a descendant of one of 
the oldest established families in the United Kingdom, 
and which bore arms: 
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Arms—Argent, on a bend gules three crosses pattée 
fitchée, of the field. 

Crest—Out of a ducal coronet or, 
wings displayed argent. 

Motto—In cruce vincam. : 


a demi-wyvern 


John Oldfield received his early education in the rural 
schools of England, and upon completing it apprenticed 
himself to learn the profession of landscape gardening. 
The term of his apprenticeship was of seven years’ dur- 
ation, and upon the completion of it he was a skilled 
workman, of recognized ability, and commanding ex- 
cellent wages. He was possessed of the spirit of the 
adventurer, and desired to travel and more particularly 
to see America. He came to America solely for the 
purpose of visiting the country, on a pleasure trip, bring- 
ing with him a considerable supply of money, Mr. 
Oldfield visited different parts of the country, and dur- 
ing his stay in Philadelphia, Pa., received news of his 
mother’s death in England. Although he had originally 
determined to return to England, he decided then to 
stay in America, and for a considerable period made the 
city of Philadelphia his home. He entered the employ 
of a gentleman of that city, and remained there for 
several years. Mr. Oldfield then went to Charleston, 
S. C., where he passed one year in the capacity of gar- 
dener, at the end of which time he returned North, not 
liking the climate of the South, Ele next entered the 
employ of a New York gentleman, and was given the 
care of an extensive estate along the Hudson river in 
that State. Upon coming to America, Mr. Oldfield had 
brought with him a letter of introduction to Mr. Grant 
Thorburn; this he presented to Mr. Thorburn, who was 
instrumental in securing for him the position of head 
gardener on the estate of Thomas P. Ives, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., whither Mr. Oldfield went immediately. 
Mr. Oldfield was given full charge of the Ives estate, 
and given the power to act on his own initiative in the 
development of the gardens and grounds. He was 
especially interested in the latter, and skilled in land- 
scape work, but his work in vegetable and flower gar- 
dening was more notable. He introduced to the table 
of Mr. Ives vegetables which had never before come 
to that gentleman’s notice, notably the cauliflower, 
tomato, and egg plant. He also introduced to Provi- 
dence the famous “Rose of Sharon,” hitherto unknown 
there. 

Mr. Oldfield, however, decided to enter the business 
world independently, and found an advantageous open- 
ing in the field of lumbering. He became a lumber 
merchant, and from the very beginning met with a high 
degree of success in this venture. The business grew 
rapidly, and at the time of his retirement from active 
business cares he was operating two lumber yards—one 
on Canal street, in the city of Providence; and the 
other at Fox Point, R. I. The enterprise was a finan- 
cial success, and at the time of his death Mr. Oldfield 
was substantially wealthy. After his. retirement he 
traveled extensively in the United States and abroad, 
making several trips to his old home in England and to 
the Continent. He was a lover of art and literature, 
and a man of much culture and refined tastes. Much 
of his fortune he invested in real estate in Providence, 

John Oldfield, who was the son of William and Mary 
(Harrison) ‘Oldfield, was born in Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England, April 9, 1796. He married, June 22, 1834, 
Martha King Sampson, daughter of Earl and Martha 
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(King) Sampson, of Assonet, Mass. She was born in 
Middleboro, Mass., and was a granddaughter of Dr. 
John Sampson, one of the foremost physicians of Mid- 
dleboro, Mass. ‘he lineage of the Sampson family is 
traced to the “Mayflower.” ‘The children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oldfield were six in number, four of whom at- 
tained the years of their majority, namely: 1. Mary 
H., who resides at the Oldfield home, at No. 99 George 
street, Providence, R. 1. 2. Henry H., died aged about 
fifty-five, a graduate of Brown University. 3. Charles 
T, a resident of Norton, Mass.; married Sarah S. 
Drake; children: i. Martha S., deceased, was the wife 
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of Joseph Bowden, and the mother of two sons, Joseph, - 
Jr, and Horace Winton Bowden; ii. John Oldfield; | 
iii. Mary, wife of Dana Chapman, and the mother of © 
three children: Dorothy, Charles and Howard Chap- 
man; resides in Norwood, Mass.; iv. William Charles 
Oldfield, born in Norton, Mass., lives there, married 
Lettie Gertrude MacKenzie, born in Tryon, Prince Ed- 
ward Isle; children: Victor, Harold, Frederick, Ger- | 
trude H.; v. Marjorie Louise, wife of Ralph Buck, 
and the mother of three children: two sons, Ralph and 
Charles O., and a daughter, Muriel, resides in Norton, 
Mass. 4. Martha K., died aged 27 years. 


ADDENDA —ERRATA—INDEX 


Notr—An asterisk (*) set against a name refers to additional or correctional matter in Addenda and Errata. 


ADDENDA—ERRATA. 


Arnold, p. 64, 2nd col. Alfred B. Arnold died May 15, toto. 


Jennings, p. 227, ist col. Richard W. Jennings was appointed State Treasurer by Gov. R. Livingston Beek- 


man to fill the unexpired time of Walter A. Read, who died in December, 1018. 


Orrell, p. 96, 2nd col. William Orrell married (third) in Boston, Massachusetts, April 28, 1909, Mrs. Emily 
P. McConville. She had three children: 


Lucile, Brenda B., and Elsie B. 


Peck, p. 389, 1st col. Mrs. Louise (Ginand) Peck was born March 15, 1867, died April 8, 18or. 


Peterson, p. 302, 2nd col. 


Since sketch was printed George P. Peterson was made a member of the May- 


flower Descendants, and his son, Earl C. Peterson, was made a lieutenant in the navy. 
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